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PART 11. 

HISTORICAL GREECE. 


CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL GEOGRAPiA AND LIMITS OF GREECE. 

Greece Proper lies between the 36th and 40th parallels of north 
latitude, and between the 21st and 26th degrees of east 
longitude. Its greatest length from Mount Olympus to 
(^ape Tajnarus may he stated at 250 English miles; its greatest 
breadth, from the western coast of Akaniania to Marathon in Attica, 
at 180 miles; and the distance eastward from Amhrakia across 
Pindus to the Magnesian mountain Ilomole and the mouth of the 
Peneius is about 120 miles. Altogether its area is somewhat less 
than that of Portugal,* In regard however to all attempts at 
determining the exact limits of Greece proper, we may remark, first, 
that these limits seem not to have been very precisely defined even 
among the Greeks themselves; and next, that so large a proportion 
of the Hellens were distributed among islands and colonies, and so 
much of their influence upon the world in general produced through 
their colonies, as to render the extent of their original domicile 
a matter of comparatively little moment to verify. 

The chain called Olympus and the Cambunian mountains, 
ranging cast and west and commencing with the iEgean* Sea or 
the Gulf of Therma near the fortieth degree of north latitude, il 
prolonged under the name of Mount Lingon until it Northern 
touches the Adriatic at the Akrokeraunian promontory, 

The country south of this chain comprehended all that 

* Compare Strong, Statistics of the Kingdom of Greece, p. 2; and Kruse, 
Hellas, vol. i. ch. 3, p. 196, 
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in ancient times was regarded as Greece or Hellas proper, but it 
also comprehended something more. Hellas proper^ (or continuous 
Hellas, to use the language of Skylax and Dikaearchus) was under¬ 
stood to begin with the town and Gulf of Ambrakia: from thence 
northward to the Akrokeraunian promontory lay the Imid called by 
th^Greeks Epirus—occupied by the Chaonians, Molossftins, and 
Thesprotians, who were termed Epirots and were not esteemed to 
belong to the Hcdlenic aggregate. Tliis at least was the general 
understanding, though yEtolians and Akarnanians In their more 
distant sections seem to have been not less widely removed from 
the full type of Hellenism than the Epirots were ; while Herodotus 
is inclined to treat even Molossians and Thesprotians as Hellens.^ 
At a point about midway between the iEgean and Ionian seas, 
scanins una Olympus and Lingon arc traversed nearly at right angles 
riiidus, g|.j]] iQngcr and vaster chain called Pindus, wliich 

stretches in a line rather nvest of north from the northern side of 
the range of Olympus. The system to which these mountains 
belong seems to begin with the lofty masses of greenstone com¬ 
prised under the name of Mount Scardus or Scordus (Schardagh),'^ 
which is divided only by the narrow cleft containing the river Drin 
from the limestone of the Albanian Alps. From J;he southern face of 
Olympus, Pindus strikes off nearly southward, forming the boundary 
between Thessaly and Epirus, and sending forth about the 39th 
degree of latitude the lateral chain of Otlirys—which latter takes 
an easterly course, reaching the sea between Thessaly and the 
northern coast of Euhma. Southward of Othrys, the chain of 
Pindus under the name of Tymphrestus still continues, until another 
lateral chain, called Q^ta, projects from it again towards the east, 


^ Diksearcli. 31, p. 460, ed. Fuhr:— 

*H 5* ‘EWas anb -nj? ’A/u,/3paicia? eli>ai SoKei 
MdAxara <rvf'exv^ irepa?* avrij 5’ 

*En“t Tbv TTorafiov 4>tAeas ypaiftet, 

*’Opos T« Jdayinjmv ’OfwXrjv KeicX'ijpeVov. 

Skylax, c. 35,—’Ajui3paK^a —iurtVOeu 
apteral 7} "EWds evv^xh^ ^Ivou fJi'4xpi 
Tlriyelov worci/xov, Ka\ 'OptoA^ou Mayfiij- 
TiKrjs 7r<I\e<ws, 15 4<rri irapet rhv irSrafiov, 

P 2 Herod, i. 146; u. 56. The Molos- 
»sian Alkdn passes for a Hellen (Herod, 
vi, 127). 

® The mountain systems in the ancient 
Macedonia and* Illyricum, north of 
Olympus, have been yet but imper¬ 
fectly examined: see Dr. Griesebach, j 
Reise durch Rumelien und nach Brussa 
im Jahre 1839, vol. ii. ch. 13, p. 112 


sef/g. (Getting. 1841), which contains 
much instruction respecting the real 
relations of these mountains as com¬ 
pared with the different ideas and re¬ 
presentations of them. The words of 
Strabo (lib. vii. Excerpt. 3, ed. Tzschucke), 
that Scardus, Orbdlus, Rhodop6, and 
Hsemus extend in a straight line from 
the Adriatic to the Euxine, are incor¬ 
rect. 

See Leake’s Tx’avels in Northern 
Greece, vol. i. p. 335: the pass of 
Tschaugon near Castoria (through which 
the river Devol passes from the east- 
ward to fall into the Adriatic on the 
westward) is the only cleft in this long 
chain from the river Drin in the north 
down to the centre of Greece. 
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_forming the lofty coast immediately south of the Maliac Gulf, 

with the narrow road of Thermopylae between the two—and termi¬ 
nating at the Euboean strait. At the point of junction with (Eta, 
the chain of Pindus forks into two branches; one striking to the 
westward of south, and reaching across ^Etolia, under the names 
of Arakynthus, Kurius, Korax and Taphiassus, to the promontory 
called Antirrhion, situated on the northern, side of t\u) narrow 
entrance of the (Corinthian Gulf, over against the corresponding 
promontory of llhion in Peloponnesus—the other tending south¬ 
east, and forming Parnassus, Helicon, and Kitlimron; indeed 
ACgaleus and llymettus, even down to the southernmost cape of 
Attica, Sunium, may be treated as a coiitimiance of this (*hain. 
From the eastern extremity of (Eta, also, a range of hills, inferior 
in height to the preceding, takes its departure in a south-easterly 
direction, under the various names of Knemis, Ptbon, and —thoir ex- 
Teumessus. It is joined with Kithaeroii by the lateral 
communication, ranging from west to east, called Panics; 
while the celebrated Pentelikus, abundant in marble 
quarries, constitutes its connecting link, to the south of 
Parnes, with the chain from Kathneron to Sunium. 

From the promontory of Antirrhion the line of mountains crosses 
into Peloponnesus, and stretches in a southerly direction dowm to 
the extremity of the peninsula called Tmnarus, now^ (Jape Matapan. 
Forming the boundary between Elis with Messenia on one side, 
and Arcadia with Laconia on the other, it bears the successive 
names of Olenus, Panacliaikus, Pholoe, Erymanthus, Lyka^us, 
Parrhasius, and Taygetus. Another series of inojuntains strikes 
off from Kithmron towards the south-west, constituting under the 
names of Geraneia and Oneia'the high ground which first sinks 
down into the depression forming the Isthmus of Corinth, and then 
rises again to spread itself in Peloponnesus. One of its branches 
tends w^estward along the north of Arkadia, comprising the Akro- 
korinthus or citadel of Corintlq the high peak of Kyllene, the 
mountains of Aroanii and Lampeia, and ultimately joining Ery¬ 
manthus and Pholoe—while the other branch strikes soutliward 
towards the south-eastern cape of Peloponnesus, the formidable 
(Jape Malea or St. Angelo,—and exhibits itself under the success!# 
names of Apesas, Artemisium, Parthenium, Parnon, Thornax, and 
Zarex. 

Trom the eastern extremity of Olympus, in a direction rather to 
the eastward of south, stretches the range of mountains Ossa and 
first called Ossa and afterwards Pelion, down to the south- tLe cyciades. 

n 2 
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eastern corner of Thessaly. The long, lofty, and naked backbone 
of the island of Euboea may be viewed as a continuance both of this 
chain and of the chain of Othrys: the line is farther prolonged by 
a series of islands in the Archipelago, Andros, Tenos, Mykonos, 
and Naxos, belonging to the group caSed the (Cyclades or islands 
encircling the sacred centre of Delos. Of these Cyclades others 
are in like manner a continuance of the chain which reaches to 
Cape Sunium—K('ds, Kythnos, Seriphos, and Siphnos join on to 
Attica, as Andros does to Euboea. And we might even consider 
the great island of Kretc as a prolongation of the system of moun¬ 
tains which breasts the winds and waves at (yapo Malea, the island 
of Kythera forming the intermediate link between them. Skiathus, 
Skopelus, and Skyrus, to the north-east of Euboea, also mark them¬ 
selves out as outlying peaks of the range comprehending Pelion 
and Eubaui.^ 

By this brief sketch, which the reader will naturally compare 
with one of the recent maps of the country, it will be seen that 
Greece proper is among the most mountainous territories in Europe. 
For although it is convenient, in giving a systematic view of the 
face of the country, to group the multiplicity of mountains into 
certain chains or ranges, founded upon approximative uniformity of 
direction; yet in point of fact there are so many ramifications and 
dispersed peaks—so viist a number of hills and crags of different 
magnitude and elevation—that a comparatively small proportion of 
the surface is left for level ground. Not only few continuous plains, 
but even few continuous valleys, exist throughout all Greece proper. 
The largest sjjaces of level ground are seen in Thessaly, in Alltolia, 
in the western portion of Peloponnesus, and in Bceotia; but irre¬ 
gular mountains, valleys, frequent but isolated, land-locked basins 
and declivities, which often occur but seldom last long, form the 
character of the country.^ 


* For the general sketch of the moun¬ 
tain system of Hellas, see Kruse, Hellas, 
vol. i. ch. 4, p. 280-290; Dr. Cramer, 
Geography of Ancient Greece, vol. i. p. 
3-8. 

Respecting the northern regions, Epi- 
1 ^, Illyria, and Macedonia, 0. Miiller, 
jp his short but valuable treatise Ueber 
die Makedoner, p. 7 (Berlin, 1825), may 
be consulted With advantage. This trea¬ 
tise is annexed to the English transla¬ 
tion of his History of the Dorians by 
Sir G. C. Lewis. 

2 Out of the 47,600,000 stremas ( = 
12,000,000 English acres) included in 


the present kingdom of Greece, 2 6,500,000 
go to mountains, rocks, rivers, lakes 
and forests—and 21,000,000 to arable 
land, vineyards, olive and currant 
grounds, &c. By arable land is meant 
land lit for cultivation; for a corapai-a- 
tively small portion of it is actually 
cultivated at present. (Strong, Statis¬ 
tics of Gi'eece, p. 2, London 1842.) 

The modern kingdom of Greece does 
not include Thessaly. The epithet 
Koihhi (hollow) is applied to several 
of the chief Grecian states — KoiXij 
Koi\^ AaK^Balfiooyf KOi\hy ’'Apyos, 
&c. K6piy$os 
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The islands of the Cyclades, Euboea, Attica, and Laconia, con¬ 
sist for the most part of micaceous schist, combined with ocoioKicai 
and often covered by crystalline granular limestone.^ features. 
The centre and west of Peloponnesus, as well as the country north 
of the Corinthian Gulf from the Gulf^of Ambrakia to the strait of 
Euboea, present a calcareous formation, varying in different locali¬ 
ties as to colour, consistency, and hardness, but generally belonging 
or approximating to the chalk: it is often very compact, but is dis¬ 
tinguished in a marked manner from the crystalline limestone 
above-mentioned. The two loftiest summits in Greece^ (both how¬ 
ever lower than Olympus, estimated at 9700 feet) exhibit this for¬ 
mation—Parnassus which attains 8000 feet, and the point of St. 
Elias in Taygetus, which is not less than 7800 feet. Clay-slate 
and conglomerates of sand, lime and clay are found in many parts: 
a close and firm conglomerate of lime composes the Isthmus of 
Corinth : loose deposits of pebbles, and calcareous breccia, occupy 
also some portions of the territory. But the most important and 
essential elements of the Grecian soil consist of the diluvial and 
alluvial formations, with wdiich the troughs and basins are filled up, 
resulting from the decomposition of the older adjoining rocks. In 
these reside the productive powers of the country, and upon these 
the grain and vegetables for the subsistence of the people depend. 
The mountain regions are to a great degree barren, destitute at 
present of wood or any useful vegetation, though there is reason to 
believe that they w'ere better wooded in antiquity: in many parts, 
however, and especially in ^tolia and Akarnania, they afford 
plenty of timber, and in all parts pasture for the cattle during 
summer, at a time when the plains are thoroughly burnt up.'^ For 

KSpipBos otpplq, re Kal KOi\alverai, striking change in the character of the 
Strabo, viii. p. 381. country: ‘^Komelia (i. e. Akarnania, 

The fertility of Bteotia is noticed in .dStolia, Ozolian Lokris, &c.), woody, 
Strabo, ix. p. 400, and in the valuable well-watered, and covered with a good 
fragment of Dikiearchus, Bios ‘EXAdSos, soil, ceases at once and prccii)itouHly; 
p. 140, ed. Fuhr. while craggy limestone mountains of a 

^ For the geological and mineralogi- ^ white grey colour exhibit the cold cha- 
cal character of Greece, see the survey | racter of Attica and the Morca.” (Reise, 
undertaken by Dr. Fiedler, by orders i. p. ^13.) 

of the present government of Greece, in The Homeric Hymn to Apollo con- 
1834 and the following years (Reise ceives even the Trediov rrvpii<f>opoy of 
durch alle Theile des Konigreichs Grie- Thebes as having in its primitive state 
chenland in Auftrag der K. C. Regierung been covered with wood (v. 227). • 

in den Jahren 1834 bis 1837, especially The best timber used by the ancient 
vol. ii. p. 512—530). Greeks came from Macedonia, the Eux- 

Griesebach, Reisen durch Rumelien, ine, and the Propontis : the timber of 
vol. ii. ch. 13, p. 124. Mount Parnassus and of Eubaa was 

^ In passing thi’ough the valley be- reckoned very bad ; that of 'Arcadia 
tween CEta and Parnassus, going to- better (Theophrast. v. 2, 1; iii. 9). 
wards Elateia, Fiedler observes the 
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other articles of food, dependence must be had on the valleys, which 
are occasionally of singular fertility. The low grounds of Thessaly, 
the valley of the Kephisus and the borders of the lake Kopais in 
Boeotia, the western portion of Elis, the plains of Stratus on the 
confines of Akarnania and ^tolia, and those near the river Pami- 
sus in Messenia, both are now and were in ancient times remark¬ 
able for their abundant produce. 

Besides the scarcity of wood for fuel, there is another serious 
Irregularity incouvcnience to which the low grounds of Greece are 
Gr^ciln exposed,—tlie want of a supply of water at once adequate 

rivers'^d^jrin regular.^ Abundance of rain falls during the au- 
suimner. tumiial and winter months, little or none during the 
summer; while the naked limestone of the numerous hills neither 
absorbs nor retains moisture, so that the rain runs off as rapidly as 
it falls. Springs are not numerous.^ Most rivers are torrents in 
early spring, and dry before the end of summer: the copious com¬ 
binations of the ancient language designated the winter torrent by 
a special and separate word.’^ The most considerable rivers in the 
country are, the Peiieius, which carries off all the waters of Thes¬ 
saly, finding an exit into the AEgean througli the narrow defile 
which parts Ossa from Olympus,—and the Achelous, which flows 
from Pindus in a south-westerly direction, separating ^tolia from 
Akarnania and emptying itself into ^the Ionian sea: the Euenus 
also takes its rise at a more southerly part of the same mountain- 
chain and falls into the same sea more to the eastward. The 
rivers more to the southward are unequal and inferior. Kepliisus 
and Asopus in Boeotia, Pamisus in Messenia, maintain each a 
languid stream throughout the summer; while the Inachus near 
Argos, and the Kephisus and llissus near Athens, present a scanty 
reality which falls short still more of their great pogtical celebrity. 
Tlie Alpheius and the Spercheius are considerable streams—the 
Achelous is still more important.^ The quantity of mud which its 
turbid stream brought down and deposited, occasioned a sensible 
increase of the land at its embouchure, within the observation of 
Thucydides.*’ 


1 See Fiedler, Reise, &c. vol. i. pp. 
84, 219, 302, &c. 

• Both Fiedler and Strong (Statistics of 
Greece, p. 169) dwell with great reason 
upon the mestiiiiable value of Artesian 
wells for the country. 

* Ro|fS, Reise auf den GriecKischen 
Inseln, vol. i. letter 2, p. 12. 

3 The Greek language seems to stand 
singular in the expression — 


the Wiidys of Arabia manifest the like 
alternation, of extreme temporary ful¬ 
ness and violence, with absolute'dryness 
(Kriegk, Schriften z\ir allgemeinen Erd- 
kunde, p. 201, Leipzig 1840). 

^ Most of the Echinades now rise out 
of dry land, which has accTimulated at 
the mouth of the Acheldus. 

^ Thucydid. ii. 102. 
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But the disposition and properties of the Grecian territory, 
though not maintaining permanent rivers, are favourable to the 
multiplication of lakes and marshes. There are nu- ^ 

merous hollows and enclosed basins, out of which the water lakes, 
can find no superficial escape, and where, unless it makes for itself 
a subterranean passage through rifts in the mountains, it remains 
either as a marsh or a lake according to the time of year. In 
Thessaly we find the lakes Nessonis and Bcebeis; in iI]tolia, be¬ 
tween the Achelous and Euenus, Strabo mentions the lake of 
Trichonis, besides several other lakes, which it is difficult to 
identify individually, though the quantity of ground covered by 
lake and marsh is as a whole very considerable. In Boiotia are 
situated the lakes Kopais, Hylike, and Ilarma; the first of the 
three formed chiefly by the river Kephisus, flowing from rarnassus 
on the north-west, and shajiing for itself a sinuous course through 
the mountains of Phokis. On the north-east and east, the lake 
Kopais is bounded by the high land of Mount Ptbon, which inter¬ 
cepts its communication with the Strait of Euboea. Through the 
limestone of this mountain the water has cither found or forced 
several subterraneous cavities, by which it obtains a partial egress 
on the other side of the rocky hill and then flows into the strait. 
The Katabothra, as they were termed in antiquity, yet exist, but 
in an imperfect and half-obstructed condition. Even in antiquity 
however they never fully sufficed to carry oiF the surplus waters 
of-the Kephisus; for the remains are still found of an artificial 
tunnel, pierced through the whole breadth of the rock, and with 
perpendicular apertures at proper intervals to let in the air from 
above. This tunnel—one of the most interesting remnants of 
antiquity, since it must date from the prosperous days of the old 
Orchomenus, anterior to its absorption into the Boeotian league, as 
well as to the preponderance of Thebes—is now choked up and 
rendered useless. It may perhaps have been designedly obstructed 
by the hand’of an enemy. The scheme of Alexander the (freat, 
who commissioned an engineei" from Chalkis to re-open it, was 
defeated first by discontents in Boeotia, and ultimately by his early 
death. ^ 

The Katabothra of the lake Kopais are a specimen of the pljm- 
nomenon so frequent in Greece—lakes and rivers finding 
for themselves subterranean passages throimh the cavities rivers, out of 

• .1 “ .®,. liind-Jovketl 

m tne limestone rocks, and even pursuing their unseen basins, 
course for a considerable distance before they emerge to the light 

' Strabo, ix. p. 407. 
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of day. In Arcadia, especially, several remarkable examples 
of subterranean water-communication occur: this central region of 
Peloponnesus presents a cluster of such completely enclosed 
valleys or basins.^ 


^ Colonel Leake obfierves (Travels in 
Morea, vol, iii. pp. 45, 153-155), “the 
plain of Tripolitza (anciently that of 
Tegea and Mantineia) is by far the 
greatest of that cluster of valleys in the 
centre of Peloponnesus, each of which is 
BO closely shut in by the intersecting 
mountains, that no outlet is afforded to 
the waters except through the inoun- 
tains themselves,’' &c. llespecting the 
Arcadian Orchomenus and its enclosed 
lake with Katabothra, see the same 
work, p. 103; and the mountain plains 
near Corinth, p. 203. 

This temporary disay)pe.'irance of the 
rivers was familiar to the ancient ob¬ 
servers— 01 i(araTriy6iJ,€VOi rwp TTorafMav 
(Aristot. Meteorolog. i. 13. Diodor. 
XV. 49. Strabo, vi. p. 271; viii. p. 389, 
Ac.). 

Their familiarity •w^th this phaeiiome- 
non was in part the source of some 
geographical suppositions, which now 
appear to us extravagant, respecting the 
long subterranean and submarine course 
of. certain rivers, and their reap]:>ear- 
ance at very distant points. Sophokles 
said that the Iriachus of Akarnania 
joined the Inachus of Argt)lis; Ibykus 
the poet affirmed that the Asopiis near 
Sikyon had its source in Phrygia; the 
river InOpus of the little island of Delos 
was alleged by others to be an effluent 
from the mighty Nile; and the rhetor 
Zoilus, in a panegyrical oration to the 
inhabitants of Tenedos, went the length 
of assuring them that the Alj)heius in 
Elis had its source in their island 
(Strabo, vi. p. 271). Not only PindiU’ 
and other poets (Antigon. Caryst. c. 
155), but also the historian Timinus 
(Timsil Frag. 127, ed. Goller), and Pau- 
sanias also with the greatest confidence 
(v. 7, 2), believed that the fountain 
Arethusa at Syracuse was nothing else 
but the reappearance of the river 
Alpheius from Peloponnesus: this was 
attested by the actual fact that a goblet 
or cup thrown into the Alpheius 

Lad come up at the Syracusan fountain, 
which TimoDUS professed to have veri- 
—^but even the arguments by which 
Strabo justifies his disbelief of this tale, 
show how powerfully the phsenAnena 
of the Grecian rivers acted upon his 
mind. If (says he, 1. c.) the Alpheius, 


instead of flowing into the sea, fell into 
some chasm in tho earth, there ■would 
be some plausibility in suj)posing that 
it continued its subterranean course as 
far iis Sicily, without mixing with the 
sea: but since its junction with tho 
sea is matter of observation, and since 
there is no aperture visible neai* the 
shore to absorb the water of the river 
(^(TrSfia nrh Karamvov rh rov tto- 

rdfuLov), so it is plain that the water 
cannot maintain its separation and its 
sweetness, -whereas the spring Arethusa 
is perfectly good to drink.” 1 have 
translated here the sense rather than 
the words of Strabo; but the phamo- 
mena of rivers falling infti chasms 
and being drunk up” for a time is 
exactly what hnppons in Greece. It 
did not appear to Strabo impossible 
that the Alpheius might traverse so 
great a distance underground; nor do 
we wonder at this when we learn that a 
more able geographer than he (Eratos¬ 
thenes) supposed that the marshes of 
Rhinokolura, between the Mediterra¬ 
nean and the Red Sea, were formed by 
the Euphrates and Tigris, which flowed 
uinlcrground for tho length of 6000 
stadia or furlongs (Strabo, xvi. p. 74 1; 
Seidel, Fragm. Eratosth. p. 194): com¬ 
pare the story about the Euj)hrates 
passing underground and rea]>p(^ari ug 
in Ethiopia as the river Nile (Pausau. 
ii. 5, 3). This disappearance and reap- 
peai-arice of rivers connected itself, in 
the minds of ancient ])hysical ]diih*so- 
phers, with the supposition of vast 
reservoirs of water in the interior of 
the earth, which were protruded up¬ 
wards to the surface by some gaseous 
force (see Senec.a, Nat. Quaist. vi. 8). 
Pompoiiius Mela mentions an idea of 
some writers, that the source of the 
Nile was to be found, not in our (oIkov- 
fievTj) habitable section of the globe, 
but in the Antichthon, or southern 
continent, and that it flowed under 
the ocean to rise up in Ethiopia (Mela, 
i, 9, 55). 

These views of the ancients, evidently 
baised upon the analogy of Grecian 
rivei-s, are well set forth byM.Letronne 
in a paper on the situation of the Ter¬ 
restrial Paradise as represented by the 
Fathers of tlie Church; cited in A. vou 
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It will be seen from these circumstances, that Greece, consider¬ 
ing its limited total extent, offers but little motive and still less of 
convenient means, fpr internal communication among its various 
inhabitants.^ Each village or township, occupying its 
plain with the enclosing mountains,^ supplied its own ofiaud<om- 

municatioii 

mam wants, whilst the transport oi commodities by land and transport 
was sufficiently difficult to discourage greatly any regular ' 
commerce with neighbpurs. In so far as the face of the interior 
country w^as concerned, it seemed as if nature had been disposed 
from the beginning to keep the population of Greece socially and 
politically disunited—by jiroviding so many hedges of separation, 
and so many boundaries, generally hard, sometimes impossible, to 
overleap. One special motive to intercourse, however, arose out 
of this very geographical constitution of the country, and its end¬ 
less alternation of mountain and valley. The difference of climate 
and temperature between the high and low grounds is very great; 
the harvest is secured in one place before it is ripe in another, and 
the cattle find during the heat of summer shelter and pasture on 
the hills, at a time when the plains are burnt up.^ The practice 
of transferring them from the mountains to the plain according to 
the change of season, which subsists still as it did in ancient times, 
is intimately connected with the structure of the country, and must 


Humboldt, Examen Critique de THis- 
toire de la Geographie, &c., vol. iii. p. 
118-130. 

* “ Upon the arrival of the king and 
regency in 1833 (observes Mr. Strong), 
no carriage roads existed in Greece; 
nor were they indeed much wanted 
previously, as down to that peiiod not 
a carriage, waggon, or cart, or any other 
description of vehicles, was to be found 
in the whole country. The traffic in 
general was carried on by means of 
boats, to which the long indented line 
of the Grecian coast and its numerous 
islands afforded every facility. Be¬ 
tween the seaports and the interior bf 
the kingdom, the communication was 
effected by means of ijfetists of burden, 
such as mules, liorsos, and camels.” 
(Statistics of Greece, p. 33.) 

This exhibits a retrograde march to a 
point lower than the description of the 
Odyssey, where Telemachus and Peisis- 
tratus drive their chariot from Pylus to 
Sparta. The remains of the ancient 
roads are still seen in many parts of 
Greece (Strong, p. 34). 

* Ur. darkens description deserves to 


be noticed, though his warm eulogies 
on the fei-tility of the soil, taken gene¬ 
rally, are not borne out by later ob¬ 
servers:—“ The physical plijenomena of 
Greece, differing from those of any 
other country, present a series of beau¬ 
tiful plains, successively surrounded by 
mountains of limestone ; resembling, 
although upon a larger scale, iuid rarely 
accompanied by volcanic products, the 
craters of the Phlogrjcan fields. Every¬ 
where their level surfaces seem to have 
been deposited by water, gradually re¬ 
tired or evaporated; they consist for 
the most part of the richest soil, and 
their produce is yet proverbially abun¬ 
dant. In this manner stood the cities 
of Argos, Sikyon, Corinth, Megara, 
Eleiisis, Athens, Thebes, Ainphissa, 
Orchomenus, Chseronea, Lebadea, La¬ 
rissa, Pella, and many others.” (Hr. 
Clarke’s Travels, vol. ii. ch. 4, p. 74.) ^ 
“ Sir W. Gell found, in the mouth 
of March, summer in the low plains 
of Messenia, spring in Laconia, winter 
in Arcadia (Journey in Greece, p. 355- 
359). 
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from the earliest period have brought about communication among 
the otherwise disunited villages.^ 

Such difficulties, however, in the internal tr^sit by land were to 
a great extent counteracted by the large proportion of coast and 
the accessibility of the country by sea. The prominences and 
indentations in the line of Grecian coast are hardly less remarkable 
Indentations than the multiplicity of elevations and depressions which 
everywhere mark the surface.*^ The shape of Pelopori- 
aJcessXiiity ^osus, With its three southern gulfs (the Argolic, Laco- 
bysea. Messeniau), was compared by the ancient 

geographers to the leaf of a plane-tree: the Pagasaean Gulf on 
the eastern side of Greece, and the Ambrakian Gulf on the 
western, with their narrow entrances and considerable area, are 
equivalent to internal lakes: Xenophon boasts of the double sea 
which embraces so large a proportion of Attica, Ephorus of the 
triple sea by which Ba'otia was accessible from west, north, and 
south—the Euboean Strait opening a long line of country on both 
sides to coasting navigation.^ But the most important of all 
Grecian gulfs are the Corinthian and the Saronic, washing the 
northern and north-eastern shores of Peloponnesus and separated 
by the naiTOw barrier of the Isthmus of (Corinth. The former, 
especially, lays open ^tolia, Phokis, and Boeotia, as well as the 


* The cold central region (or moun¬ 
tain plain — dpov4Bioy) of Tripolitza 
differs in climate from the maritime 
regions of Teloponuesus, as huich as 
the south of England from the south of 
France .... No appearance of spring 
on the trees near Tegea, though not 
more than twenty-four miles from Argos 

^ . Cattle are sent from thenco every 

winter to the mai’itime plains of El os in 
Laconia (Leake, Trav. in Morea, vol. i. 
pp. 88,98, 197). The pasture on Mount 
Olono {boundary of Elis, Arcadia, ajid 
Achaia) is not healthy until June (Leake, 
vol. ii. p. 119); compare p. 348, and 
Fiedler, Reise, i. p. 314. 

See also the instructive Inscription of 
Orchomenus, in Boeckh, Staatshaushalt- 
ung der Athener, t. ii. p. 380. 

The transference of cattle, belonging 
to proprietors in one state, for tenij^o* 
trary pasturage in another, is as old as 
the Odyssey, and is marked by various 
illustrative incidents: see the cause of 
the first Messenian war (Diodor. Fragm. 
viii. vol. iv, p, 23, ed. Wess,; Pausan. 
iv. 4, 2). 

* ** Universa autom (Peloponnesus), 


velut pensante ocquorum incursus naturd, 
in moutes 76 extollitur.’* (Pliii. H. N. 
iv. 6.) 

Strabo touches, in a striking passage 
(ii. p. 121-122), on the influence of 
the sea in determining the shape and 
boundaries of the land: his observa¬ 
tions upon the great superiority of 
Europe over Asia and Africa in respect 
of intersection and interpenetration of 
land by the sea-water are remaikable: 
7} ftey oT/v Evpiim} TroKvcrxVf^oyeffrdrrj 
waawv iarri, &c. Ho does not especially 
name the coast of Greece, though his 
remarks have a more exact bearing 
upon Greece than upon any other coun¬ 
try. And we i^y copy a passage out 
of Tacitus (Agricol. c. 10), written in 
reference to Britain, which applies far 
more precisely to Greece: **nusquam 
latius dominari mare .... nec litore 
tenus accrescere aut resorberi, «ed in- 
fluere penitus et ambire, et jugts etiam 
atgue montilnts inscri velut in smj* 

^ Xenophon, De Vectigal. o. 1; Ephor. 
Frag. 67, ed. Marx; Stephan. Byz. 
Boiu'ria. 
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whole northern coast of Peloponnesus, to water approach. Corinth 
in ancient times served as an entrepot for the trade between Italy 
and Asia Minor—goods being unshipped at Lechaeum, the port on 
the Corinthian Gulf, and carried by land across to Kenchreae, the 
port on the Saronic : indeed even the merchant-vessels themselves, 
when not very large,^ were conveyed across by the same route. 
It was accounted a prodigious advantage to escape the necessity 
of sailing round Cape Malea: and the violent winds and currents 
which modern experience attests to prevail around that formidable 
promontory, are quite sufficient to justify the apprehensions of the 
ancient Greek merchant, with his imperfect apparatus for navi¬ 
gation.^ 

It will thus appear that there was no part of Greece Proper 
which could be considered as out of reach of the sea, while most 
parts of it were convenient and easy of access: in fact, the Arca¬ 
dians were the only large section (tf the Hellenic name (we may 
add the Doric Tetrapolis and the mountaineers along the chain of 
Pindus and Tymphrestus) who were altogether without a^seaport.^ 
But Greece Proper constituted only a fraction of the ^ 
entire Hellenic w^orld, during the historical age: there iiication 

- • 1 1 1 essential for 

were the numerous islands, and still more numerous con- the islands 
tinental colonies, all located as independent intruders on 
distinct points of the coast,^ in the Euxine, the -^geari, the Medi- 


* Pliny, H. N. iv. 5, abovit tlie Isthmus 
of Corinth: Lechtnic hinc, Ccnchrea) 

illinc, angustiarum termini, longo et 
ancipiti navium amhitu (t. c, round 
Cape Malea), quas ina^jnHudo phiustris 
transvchi prohihet : quam ob causam 
perfodcre navigahili alveo angustias cas 
tentiwere Demetrius rex, dictator 
Csesar, Caius princeps, Doinitius Nero 
—infausto (ut omnium exitu*patuit) 
incepto.*’ 

The ZioKnhif less than four miles 
across, where ships were drawn across, 
if their size permitted, stretched from 
Lecheoum on the Corinthian Gulf, to 
Schcenus, a little eastward of Kenchreea, 
on the Sardnic Gulf (Strabo, viii. p. , 
380). Strabo (viii. p. 335) reckons tbe«| 
breadth of the 8ioA/cbs at forty stadia 
(about4f English miles); the reality, 
accorfjpg to Leake, is 3^ English miles 
(Travels in Morea, vol. iii. ch. xxix. p. 
297). ^ 

2 The north wind, the Etesian wind 
of the ancients, blows strong in the 
JEgean nearly the whole summer, and 
with especially dangerous violence at 


three points, —■ under Karystos, the 
southern cape of Euboea, near Capo 
Malea, and in the narrow strait between 
the islands of Tones, Mykonos, and 
Delos (Koss, Keisen auf den Griechiw- 
chen Iiiseln, vol. i. p. 20). See also 
Colonel Leakers account of the terror 
of the Greek boatmen from the gales 
and currents round Mount Athos: the 
canal cut by Xerxes through the isth¬ 
mus w’as justified by sound reasons 
(Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iii, c. 
24, p. 145). 

^ The Poriplus of Skylax enumerates 
every section of the Greek name, witii 
the insignificant exceptions noticed in 
the text, as partaking of the*liiie of 
coast; it even mentions Arcadia (c. 45), 
because at that time Lepreum had 
shaken off the supremacy of Elis, and 
was confederated with the ArcadianS 
(about 300 B.c.) : I^epreurn possessed 
about twelve miles of coast, which there¬ 
fore count as Arcadian. 

^ Cicero (De Rcpublica, ii. 2-4, iu 
the fragments of that lost treatise, od. 
Mail) notices emphatically both the 
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terranean and the Adriatic; and distant from each other by the 
space which separates Trebizond from Marseilles. All these 
various cities were comprised in the name Hellas, which implied 
no geographical continuity: all prided themselves on Hellenic 
blood, name, religion and mythical ancestry. As the only com¬ 
munication between them was maritime, so the sea, important even 
if we look to Greece Proper exclusively, w^as the sole channel for 
transmitting ideas and improvements, as well as for maintaining 
sympathies, social, political, religious, and literary, throughout these 
outlying members of the Hellenic aggregate. 

The ancient philosophers and legislators were deeply impressed 
, , with the contrast between an inland and a maritime city: 
ancient phi- in tlic former, simplicity and uniformity of life, tenacity 
the influence of aiicicnt liabits aiid dislike of what is new or foreign, 
habits and great forcc of exclusive sympathy and narrow range both 
commerce. objects aiid idcas ;«in the latter, variety ^and novelty 
of sensations, expansive imagination, toleration, and occasional 
preference for extraneous customs, greater activity of the individual 
and corresponding mutability of the state. This distinction stands 
prominent in the many comparisons instituted between the Athens 
of Perikles and the Athens of the earlier times down to Solon. 
Both Plato and Aristotle dwell upon it emphatically—and the 
former especially, whose genius conceived the comprehensive 
scheme of prescribing beforehand and ensuring in practice the 
whole course of individual thought and feeling in his Imaginary 
community, treats maritime ciommunication, if pushed beyond the 
narrowest limits, as fatal to the success and permanence of any 
Difference wisc scheme of cducation. Certain it is that a great 
difference of character existed between those Greeks who 
sSites^in mingled much in maritime affairs, and those who did not. 
Greece. Arcadian may stand as a type of the pure Grecian 

general maritime accessibility of Gre- Thraciam, Italiam, Siciliam, Africam, 
cian towns, and the effects of that prseter unam Magnesiam, quain unda 
circumstance on Grecian character:— non alhiat? Ita barbarorum agris quasi 
** Quod de Corintho dixi, id hand scio adtexta qusedam videtur ora esse Grse- 
an liceat de cunebd Grajcifi. verissime ciie.” 

dicere. Nam et ipsa Peloponnesus fere Compare Cicero, Epistol. ad Attic, vi. 
tofca in mari est: nee prajter Phliuntios 2 , with the reference to Diksearchus, 
ulli sunt, quorum agri non contingant who agreed to a great extent in Plato’s 
mare: et extra Peloponnesum .^nianes objections against a maritime site (De 
*et Dores et Dolopes soli absunt a mari. Legg. iv. p. 705; also Aristot.*olitic. 
Quid dieam insulas Grseciae, quse flue- vii. 5-6). The sea (says Plato) is in- 
tibus cinctae natant pasne ipsae simul deed a salt and bitter neighbour (/ttiAo 
cum civitatium institutis et inoribus? ye o.\^vphv kcu viKphu y€iT6- 

Atque hsBC quidem, ut supra dixi, 107 ^ 0 ), though convenient for pui'poses 
veteris sunt Graecise. Coloniarum vero of daily use. 
quad est deducta a Graiis in Asiam, 
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landsman, with his rustic and illiterate habits ^—his diet of sweet 
chestnuts, barley cakes and pork (as contrasted with the fish which 
formed the chief seasoning for the bread of an Athenian)—his 
superior courage and endurance—his reverence for Lacedaemonian 
headship as an old and customary influence—his sterilit/ of intel¬ 
lect and imagination as well as his slackness in enterprise—his 
unchangeable rudeness of relations with the gods, which led him 
to scourge and prick Pan if he came back empty-handed from the 
chase; while the inhabitant of Phokaea or Miletus exemplifies the 
Grecian mariner, eager in search of gain—active, skilful, and 
daring at sea, but inferior in steadfast bravery on land—more 
excitable in imagination as well as i»ore mutable in character— 
full of pomp and expense in religious manifestations towards the 
Ephesian Artemis or the Apollo of Branchidae: with a mind more ‘ 
open to the varieties of Grecian energy and to the refining influ¬ 
ences of GrdRian civilization. The^Peloponnesians generally, and 
the Lacedaemonians in particular, approached to the Arcadian 
type—while the Athenians of the fifth century b.c. stood foremost 
in the other; superadding to it however a delicacy of taste, and a 
predominance of intellectual sympathy and enjoyments, which seem 
to have been peculiar to themselves. 

The configuration of the Grecian territory, so like in many 
respects to that of Switzerland, produced two effects of Effects of the 
great moment upon the character and history of the 
people. In the first place, it materially strengthened pomic^f 
their powers of defence: it shut up the country against If/cilliSibu- 
those invasions from the interior which successively sub- 
j ligated all their continental colonies; and it at the same time 
rendered each fraction more difficult to be attacked by the rest, so 
as to exercise a certain conservative influence in assuring the 
tenure of actual possessors : for the pass of Thermopylae between 
Thessaly and Phokis, that of Kithaeron between Boeofia and 
Attica, or the mountainous range of Oneion and Geraneia along 
the Isthmus of Corinth, were positions which an inferior number 
of brave men could hold against a much greater force of assailants. 


* HekaticuSy Fragtn. ^ApKoBiKhv SeTiruoy 
.... jxdCus KoX Kp4a. Herodot. i. 
66 . Ba\ayii<f>ayoi dySp€s. Tlieocrit. Id. 
viL 106.— 

fiiy ravff 5, Hay fAiy Tt tv 

iratSet, 

*ApicaSi/col aKiAAMcrw virb irXtvpdf re k&I ufiov9 
TavUa fiaarrCorSoiei^ ore Kpea rvrBd irapeiri‘ 


Et 5’ «xAAu 9 vevtrous Kara p,iiv xpo® trdvr ow- 
X 6 cr<n 

AaKv6p.evo^ Kvacraio, &c. 

The alteration of Xioi, which is ob¬ 
viously out of place, in the scholia on 
this passage, to 4yioif appears unques¬ 
tionable. 
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But, in the next place, while it tended to protect each section of 
Greeks from being conquered, it also kept them politically dis¬ 
united and perpetuated their separate autonomy. It fostered that 
powerful principle of repulsion, wdiich disposed even the smallest 
township*to constitute itself a political unit apart from the rest, 
and to resist all idea of coalescence with others, either amicable 
or compulsory. To a modern reader, accustomed to large political 
aggregations, and securities for good government through the 
representative system, it requires a certain mental effort to trans¬ 
port himself back to a time when even the smallest town clung so 
tenaciously to its right of self-legislation. Nevertheless such was 
the general habit and feeling of the ancient world, throughout Italy, 
Sicily, Spain, and Gaul. Among the Hellenes it stands out more 
conspicuously, for several reasons—first, because they seem to 
have pushed the multiplication of autonomous units to an extreme . 
point, seeing that even islands not larger than PdJ^arethos and 
Amorgos had two or three separate city communities secondly, 
because they produced, for the first time in the history of mankind, 
acute systematic thinkers on matters of government, amongst all 
of whom the idea of the autonomous city was accepted as the 
indispensable basis of political spi'culation ; thirdly, because this 
incurable subdivision proved finally the cause of their ruin, in 
spite of pronounced intellectual superiority over their* conquerors; 
and lastly, because incapacity of political coalescence did not 
preclude a powerful and extensive sympathy between the inha¬ 
bitants of all the separate cities, with a constant tendency to fra¬ 
ternise for numerous purposes, social, religious, recreative, intel¬ 
lectual, and aesthetical. For these reasons, the indefinite multi¬ 
plication of self-governing towns, though in truth a phaeiionieiion 
common to ancient Europe as contrasted with the large monarchies 
of Asia, appears more marked among the ancient Greeks than 
elsewhere: and there cannot be any doubt that they owe it, in a 
considerable degree, to the multitude of insulating boundaries 
which the configuration of their country presented. 

Nor is it rash to suppose that the same causes may have tended 
to*promote that unborrowed intellectual development for which 
Effects upon f^^^y Stand so conspicuous. General propositions respect- 
' Ji'cLfd? ing the working of climate and physical agencies upon 
vciopmeaf character are indeed treacherous; for our knowledge of 
the globe is now sufficient to teach us that heat and cold, moun- 


* Sky lax, Peripl. 59. 
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tain and j)lain, sea and land, moist and dry atmosphere, are all 
consistent with tl^ greatest diversities of resident men : moreover 
the contrast between the population of Greece itself, for the seven 
centuries preceding the Christian aera, and the Greeks of more 
modern times, is alone enough to inculcate reserve in such specu¬ 
lations. Nevertheless we may venture to note ccrtaii improving 
influences, connected with their geogiaphical position, at a time 
when they had no books to study, and no more advanced prede¬ 
cessors to imitate. We may remark, first, that their position 
made them at once mountaineers and mariners, thus supplying 
them with great variety of objects, sensations, and adventures ; 
next, that each petty community, nestled apart amidst its own 
rocks,' was sufficiently severed from the rest to possess an indi¬ 
vidual life and attributes of its own, yet not so far as to subtract 
it from the sympathies of the remainder; so that an observant 
Greek, confhiercing with a great diversity of half-countrymen, 
whose language he understood, and whose idiosyncrasies he could 
appreciate, had access to a larger mass of social and political expe¬ 
rience than any other man in so unadvanced an age could personally 
obtain. The Phoenickii, superior to the Greek on ship-board, 
traversed wider distances and saw a greater number of strangers, 
but had not the same means of intimate communion with a multi¬ 
plicity of fellows in blood and language. Ilis relations, confined 
to purchase and sale, did not comprise that mutuality of action 
and reaction which pervaded the crowd at a Grecian festival. The 
scene which hero presented itself was a mixture of uniformity and 
variety highly stimulating to the observant faculties of a man of 
genius,—who at the same time, if he sought to communicate his 
own impressions, or to act upon this mingled and diverse audience, 
was forced to shake oflF what was peculiar to his own town or com¬ 
munity, and to put forth matter in harmony with the feelings of 
all. It is thus that we may explain in part that penetrating 
apprehension of human life and character, and that power of 
touching sympathies common to all ages and nations, which sur¬ 
prises us so much in the unlettered authors of the old epic. Such 
periodical intercommunion, of brethren habitually isolated from 
each other, was the only means then open of procuring for the 
bard a diversified range of experience and a many-coloured au-* 
dience; and it was to a great degree the result of geographical 

^ Cicero, de Orator, i. 44, '‘Ithacam iUam in asperrimis saxulis, sicut nidulum, 
affixam.” 
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causes. Perhaps among other nations such facilitating causes 
might have been found, yet without produciijg any result com¬ 
parable to the Iliad and Odyssey. But Homer was nevertheless 
dependent upon the conditions of his age, and we can at least 
point out those peculiarities in early Grecian society without 
which Homeric excellence would never have existed,—the geo¬ 
graphical position is one, tl»e langiage another. 

In mineral and metallic wealth Greece was not distinguished. 
Mineral pro- Gold was obtained in considerable abundance in the 
ductions. island of Siphnos, which, throughout the sixth century 
B.O., was among the richest communities of Greece, and possessed 
a treasure-chamber at Delphi distinguished for the richness of its 
votive offerings. At that time gold w^as so rare in Greece, that 
the LacedaBmonians w’ere obliged to send to the Lydian Croesus in 
order to provide enough of it for the gilding of a statue.^ It 
appears to have been more abundant in Asia Minor, and the 
quantity of it in Greece was much multiplied by the opening of 
mines in Thrace, Macedonia, Epirus, and even some parts of 
Thessaly. In the island of Thasos, too, some mines were re¬ 
opened with profitable result, which had been originally begun, 
and subsequently abandoned, by Phoenician settlers of an earlier 
century. From these same districts also was procured a consider¬ 
able amount of silver; while about the beginning of the fifth cen¬ 
tury B.C., the first eftective commencement seems to have been 
made of turning to account the rich southern district of Attica, 
called Laureion. Copper was obtained in various parts of Greece, 
especially in Cyprus and Euboea—in which latter island was also 
found the earth called Cadmia, employed for the purification of 
the ore. Bronze was used among the Greeks for many purposes 
in which iron is now employed : and even the arms of the Homeric 
heroes (different in this respect from the later historical Greeks) 
are composed of copper, tempered in such a way as to impart to it 
an astonishing hardness. Iron was found in Euboea, Boeotia, and 
Melos—but still more abundantly in the mountainous region of 
the Laconian Taygetus. There is however no part of Greece 
where the remains of ancient metallurgy appear now so conspi¬ 
cuous, as the island of Seriphos. The excellence and varieties of 

I 

> Herodot. i. 52; iil, 57; vi. 46-125. meric times (II. ix. 405) downwards, 
Boeckh, Public Economy of Athena, B. were numerous and valuable; especially 
i. ch. a. those dedicated by Croesus, who (Hero- 

The gold and silver offerings sent to dot. i. 17—52) seems to have surpassed 
the Delphian temple, even from the Ho* all predecessors. 
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marble, from Pentelikus, Hymettus, Paros, Karystus, &c., and 
other parts of the country—so essential for purposes of sculpture 
and architecture—is well known.^ 

Situated under the same parallels of latitude as the coast of 
Asia Minor, and the southernmost regions of Italy and jtschM 
Spain, Greece produced wheat, barley, flax, wine, and 
oil, in the earliest times of which we have any knowledge ; though 
the currants, Indian corn, silk, and tobacco which the country 
now exhibits, arc an addition of more recent times. Theophrastus 
and other authors amply attest the observant and industrious agri¬ 
culture prevalent among the ancient Greeks, as well as the care 
with which its various natural productions, comprehending a great 
diversity of plants, herbs, and trees, were turned to account. The 
cultivation of the vine and the olive—the latter indisfiensable to 
ancient life not merely for the purposes which it serves at present, 
but also from the constant habit then prevalent of anointing the 
body—appears to have been particularly elaborate ; and the many 
different accidents of soil, level, and exposure, which were to be 
found, not only ii\ Hellas Proper, but also among the scattered 
Greek settleiiients, afforded to observant ])laiiters materials for 
study and comparison. The barley-cake seems to have been more 
generally eaten than the wheaten loaf but one or other of them, 
together with vc'getables and fish (sometimes fresh, but more fre¬ 
quently salt), was the common food of the population; the Arca¬ 
dians fed much upon pork, and the Spartans also consumed animal 
food, but by the reeks generally fresh meat seems to have been 
little eaten, except at festivals and siicrifices. The Athenians, the 
most commercial people in Greece Proper, though their light, dry, 
and comparatively poor soil produced excellent barley, neverthe¬ 
less did not grow enough corn for their own consumption: they 
imported considerable supplies of corn from Sicily, from the coasts 
of the Euxine, and the Tauric (Chersonese, and salt fish both from 
the Propontis and even from (iades the distance from whence 

' Strabo, x. p. 447; xiv. p. 680-084. ancieot Greece preferred to that of cows 
Stephan. Byz. v. AYdijxf/oy, AuKedaijutoy. (Aristot. Hist. Animal, iii. IT), 5-7); at 

Kruse, Hellas, ch, iv. vol. 1. p. __ present also cow’s-milk and buttef is 

hiedler, Reisen in Griechenland, vol. ii. considered nnwholesome in Greec«, and 
P* ) is seldom or never eaten (Kruse, Hellas, 

At the repast provided at the public vol. i. ch. 4. p. o68). 
cost for those who dined in the Pryta- ^ Thcophrast. Cans. PI. ix. 2; Deinos- 
neiiim of Athens, Solon directed barley- then, adv, Leptin. c, 9. That salt-fish 
cakes for ordinary days, wheaten bread from the Propontis and from Oados was 
for festivals (Athenaeus, iv. p. 187). sold in the markets of Athens during 

The milk of ewes and goats was in the Peloponnesian war, ai>pears from a 

VOL. IT. ' C 
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these supplies came, when we take into consideration the extent of 
fine corn-land in Boeotia and The saly, proves how little internal 
trade existed between the various regions of Greece Pro^r. The 
exports of Athens consisted in her figs and other fruit, olives, oil— 
for all of which she was distinguished—together with pottery, or¬ 
namental manufactures, and the silver from her mines at Laureion. 

> Salt-fish doubtless found its way more or less throughout all 
Greece but the population of other states in Greece lived more 
exclusively upon their own produce than the Athenians, with less 
of purchase and sale^—a mode of life assisted by the simple 
domestic economy universally prevalent, in which the women not 
only carded and spun all the wool, but also wove out of it the 
clothing and bedding employed in the family. Weaving was then 
considered as much a woman’s business as spinning, and the same 
feeling and habits still prevail to the present day in modern Greece, 
where the loom is constantly seen in the peasant’s cottages, and 
always worked by women.’"* 

The climate of Greece appears to be generally described by. 
Climate— modem travellers in more favourable terms than it was 
inorrheaftby aiiclents, wliich is easily explicable from the clas- 

umertSin interest, picturesque beauties, and transparent 

it is now. atmosphere, so vividly appreciated by an English or a 
(ierman eye. Herodotus,^ Hippokrates, and Aristotle, treat tlic 
climate of Asia as far more genial and favourable both to animal 
and vegetable life, but at the same time more enervating than that 
of Greece : the latter they speak of chiefly in reference to its 
changeful character and diversities of local temperature, which 
they consider as highly stimulant to the energies of the inha- 


fragment of the Marikas of Eupolis (Fr. 
23, ed. Meineke; Stephan. Byz. rd- 
Seipa ):— 

llorep’ TO Tapixos, ^pvytov rj TaSeipLKotf; 

ThePhcciiiciau merchants who brought 
the salt-fish from Gades, took back with 
them Attic pottery for sale among the 
African tribes of the coast of Morocco 
(Skylax, Peripl. c. 109). 

i^Simonidfis, Fragm. 109, Gaisford.— 

IXpotree fiiv ap^ft exuv rpr}x^tav ao-iA- 

Aoj' 

*1X^1/? *Apywq eis Try^ai' €</»epov, &C. 

The Odyssey mentions certain inland 
people who knew nothing either of the 
sea, or of ships, or the taste of salt; 
Pausanias looks for them in Epirus 
(Odyss. xi. 121; Pausan. i. 12, 3). 


® Avrovpyol re ydp elcri TLeKoTrovp^ffioi 
(says Perikles in his speech to the 
Athenians at the coiumencoment of the 
Peloponnesian war, Thiicyd. i. 141) Ka\ 
oifre Idlq. otire iu Koivtp xP'^H-^Td iffriv 
avro7sj &c.— ilvSpcs yecopyol /cal oif 0a- 
Xdcrarioif &c. (ib. c. 142), 

^ In Egypt the men sat at home and 
wove, while the women did out-door 
business; both the one and the other 
excite the surprise of Herodotus and 
Sophoklds (Herod, ii. 35; Soph. GSd. 
Col. 340). 

For the spinning and weaving of the 
modern Greek peasant women, see 
Leake, Trav. Morea, vol. i. pp, 13, 18, 
223, &c.; Strong, Stat. p. 186. 

* Herodot. i. 142 ; Hippokrat. De 
Aiire, Loc. et Aq. c. 12-13 ; Aristot. 
Polit. vii. 6, 1. 
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bitants. There is reason to conclude that ancient Greece was 
much more healthy than the same territory is at present, inasmuch 
as it was more industriously cultivated, and the towns both more 
carefully administered and better supplied with water. But tluj 
differences in respect of healthiness, between one portion of Greece 
and another, appear always to have been considerable, and this, as 
well as the diversities of climate, affected the local habits and i 
character of the particular sections. Not merely were 

„ * , . Greatdifler- 

there great difierences between the mountaineers and ence between 
the inhabitants of the plains^—between Lokrians, iEto- Greece and 
Hans, Phokians, Dorians, (Etaeans and Arcadians, on 
one hand, and the inhabitants of Attic^i, Boeotia, and Elis, on the 
other—but eacli of the various tribes which went to compose these 
categories had its peculiarities ; and the marked contrast between 
Athenians and Boeotians was supposed to be represented by the 
light and heavy atmosphere which they respectively breathed. 
Nor was this all: for even among the Boeotian aggregate, every 
town hud its own separate attributes, pliysical as well as moral 
and political Oropus, Tanagra, Thespise, Thebes, Anthedon, 
Haliartus, Koroneia, Onchestus, and Plataea, were known to Boeo¬ 
tians each by its own characteristic epithet: and Dikaearchus even 
notices a marked distinction between the inhabitants of the city of 
Athens and those in the country of Attica. Sparta, Argos, Co¬ 
rinth, and Sikyon, though all called Doric, had each its own 
dialect and peculiarities. All these differences, depending in part 
upon climate, site, and other physical considerations, contrlbutcid 
to nourish antipathies, and to perpetuate that imperfect cohesion, 
which has already been noticed as an indelible feature in Hellas. 

The Epirotic tribes, neighbours of the Aitolians and Akarna- 
nians, filled the space between Pindus and the Ionian ^pirots, 

Sea until they joined to the northw^ard the territory &c. 
inhabited by the powerful and barbarous Illyrians. Of these Illy¬ 
rians the native Macedonian tribes appear to have been an outlying 
section, dwelling northward of Thessaly and Mount Olympus, cast- 


* The mountaineers of ^tolia are, at 
this time, unable to come down into the 
marshy plain of Wrachori, without being 
taken ill after a few days (Fiedler, Keise 
in Griecb. i. p. 184). 

^ Dikaearch. Fragm. p, 145, ed. Fuhr— 
BiOS '£XX(£$o$. *l(rropovori 5* oi Boicarol 
rk Kar* a{fTohi ^irdpxoyra fSta hK\r\pi\~ 
fiara Xiyovres ravra—luh ui<rxpo~ 
Kf'pdeiay KurotKeiy iy ^flptyirtp, rby <p$6‘ 


vov iy Taydypq., r^y (f)i\oy€iKtay iv 0e<T- 
irlaiSf r^v li^piy iy r^y rrAfoye^iau 

iy *Ay0i)boyi, r^v ncpitpyiav iv Kop(i)V^l(f.i ^ 
iv nXaralat; r^v d\aC6p€tay, rhv irvp€- 
rhv iv ^Oyx'h^'Tipy r^v dyaia‘0'ii)(Tiav iv 
*A\idpr(p. 

About the distinction between 'A0v 
vauoi and *AttikoI, see the same woik, 
p. 11. 

2 
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ward of the chain by which Pindus is continued, and westward of 
the river Axius. The Epirots were comprehended under the vari¬ 
ous denominations of Chaonians, Molossians, Thesprotians, Kasso- 
paeans," Amphilochians, Athamanes, the jEthikes, Tymphaei, Orestae, 
Paroraei, and Atintanes^—most of the latter being small communi¬ 
ties dispersed about the mountainous region of Pindus. There 
I was however much confusion in the application of the comprehensive 
name JEpirot^ which was a title given altogether by the Greeks, 
and given purely upon geographical, not upon ethnical considera¬ 
tions. Epirus seems at first to have stood opposed to Peloponnesus, 
and to have signified the general region northward of the Gulf of 
Corinth ; and in this primitive sense it comprehended the ^tolians 
and Akarnanians, portions of whom spoke a dialect difficult to 
understand, and were not less widely removed than the Epirots 
from Hellenic habits.^ The oracle of Dodona forms the point of 
ancient union between Greeks and Epirots, which was superseded 
by Delphi as ihe civilization of Hellas developed itself. Nor is it 
less difficult to distinguish Epirots from Macedonians on the one 
hand than from Hellenes on the other; the language, the dress, 
and the fashion of wearing the hair being often analogous, while 
the boundaries, amidst rude men and untravelled tracts, were very 
inaccurately understood*^ 

In describing the limits occupied by the Ilellens in 770 b.c., we 
cannot yet take account of the important colonies of Leukas and 
Ambrakia, established by the Corinthians subsequently on the 
w^estern coast of Epirus. The Greeks of that early time seem to 
comprise the islands of Kephallenia, Zakynthus, Ithaka, and Duli- 
chium, but no settlement, either inland or insular, farther north¬ 
ward. 

They include farther, confining ourselves to 776 b.c., the great 
mass of islands between the coast of Greece and that of Asia 
Minor, from Tenedos on the north, to Rhodes, Krete, and Kythera 
southward; and the great islands of Lesbos, Chios, Samos, and 
Euboea, as well as the groups called the Sporades and the Cycla¬ 
des. Respecting the four considerable islands nearer to the coasts of 
Macedonia and Thrace—Lemnos, Imbros, Samothrace, and Thasos 


^ Strabo, vii. pp. 323, 324, 320; Thu- 
cydid. ii. 68. Theopompus (ap. Strab. 
1. c.) reckoned 14 Epirotic fOvri. 

* Herodot. i. 146, ii. 56, vi. 127. 

8 St Abo, vii. p. 327. 

Several of the Epirotic tribes were 
tiy\w(r<roif —spoke Greek in addition to 


their native tongue. 

See, on all the inhabitants of these 
re^ons, the excellent dissertation of 0. 
Miijler above quoted, Ueber die Make- 
doner; appended to the first volume of 
the English translation of his History of 
the Dorians. 
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_it may be doubted whether they were at that time hellenised. 

The Catalogue of the Iliad includes under Agamemnon islands^ 
contingents from .zEgina, Euboea, Krete, Karpathus, 

Kasus, Kos, and Rhodes; in the oldest epical testimony which we 
possess, these islands thus appear inhabited by Greeks; but the 
others do not occur in the Catalogue, and are never mentioned in 
such manner as to enable us to draw any inference. Euboea ought 
perhaps rather to be looked upon as a portion of Grecian mainland 
(from which it was only separated by a strait narrow enough to be 
bridged over) than as an. island. But the last five islands named 
in the Catalogue are all either wholly or partially Doric: no Ionic 
or ^olic island appears in it: these latter, though it was among 
them that the poet sung, appear to be represented by their ances¬ 
tral heroes who come from Greece Proper. 

The last element to be included, as going to make up the Greece 
of 776 B.C., is the long string of Doric, Ionic and iEolic onckson 
settlements on the coast ot Asia Minor—occupying a Asia Minor, 
space bounded on the north by the Troad and the region of Ida, 
and extending southward as far as the peninsula of Knidus. 
I'welve continental cities, over and above the islands of Lesbos and 
Tenedos, are reckoned by Herodotus as ancient -^olic foundations 
—Smyrna, Kyme, Larissa, Neon-Teichos, Temnos, Killa, Notium, 
^giroessa, Pitana, .^Egae, Myrina, and Gryneia. Smyrna, having 
been at first .^olic, was afterwards acquired through a stratagem 
by Ionic inhabitants, and remained permanently Ionic. Phokaea, 
the northermnost of the Ionic settlements, bordered upon JEolis: 
Klazomenm, Erythrae, Teos, Lebedos, Kolophon, Priene, Myus, 
and Miletus, continued the Ionic name to the southward. These, 
together with Samos and* Chios, formed the Panioiiic federation.^ 
To the south of Miletus, after a considerable interval, lay the Doric 
establislflnents of Myndus, Halikarnassus, and Knidus: the two 
latter, together with the island of Kos and the three townships in 
Rhodes, constituted the Doric Hexapolis, or communion of six cities, 
concerted primarily with a view to religious purposes, but pro-' 
ducing a secondary effect analogous to political federation. 

Such then is the extent of Hella^, as it stood at the commence¬ 
ment of the recorded Olympiads. To draw a picture even for this 
date, we possess no authentic materials, and are obliged to antedate ’ 
sfatements which belong to a later age: and this consideration 
might alone suffice to show how uncertified are all delin^tions 
of the Greece of 1183 b.c., the supposed epoch of the Trojiin war, 
four centuries earlier. 


‘ Herodot, i. 143-150. 
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THE HELLENIC PEOPLE GENERALLY, IN THE EARLY 
HISTORICAL TIMES. 

The territory indicated in the last chapter—south of Mount Olym¬ 
pus, and south of the line which connects the city of Ambrakia with 
Mount Pindus,—was occupied diming the historical period by the 
central stock of the Hellens or Greeks, from which their numerous 
outlying colonies were planted out 

Both metropolitans and colonists styled themselves Heliens, and 
The Hellens rccogiiised as such by each other: all glorying in 

generality.— the name as the prominent symbol of fraternity,—all 
—the word describing non-llellenic men or cities by a word which 

thesis to involved associations of repugnance. Our term barba¬ 

rian^ borrowed from this latter word, docs not express the 
same idea; for the Greeks spoke thus indiscriminately of the 
extra-Hellenic world with all its inhabitants,^ whatever might be 
the gentleness of their character, and whatever might be their 
degree of civilization. The rulers and people of Egyptian Thebes 
with their ancient and gigantic monuments, the wealthy. Tyrians 
and Carthaginians, the phil-Hellene Arganthonius df Tartessus, 
and the well-disciplined patricians of Rome (to the indignation of 
old Cato),® were all comprised in it. At first it seemed to have 
expressed more of repugnance than of contempt, and repugnance 
especially towards the sound of a foreign language.^ Afterwards 

^ See tlie protest of Eratosthends j mercede faciimt, ut fides iis sit et facile 
against the continuance of the classifi- disperdant. Nos quoqne dictitant Bar- 
cation into Greek and Barbarian, after baros et spurios, nosque magis quam 
the latter word had come to imply rude* I alios, Opicos appellations foedant.” 
ness (ap. Strabo, ii. p. 66 j Eratosth. ^ Kapwy ^yf^caro Pa^0apo<p(lovci>py Ho- 
Fragm. Seidel, p. 85). ^ mer, Iliad, ii. 867. Homer does not use 

* Cato, Fragment, ed. Lion, p, 46: %p. the word fidpfiapot, or any words signi- 
Plin. N. xxii. 1. A remarkable ex- fying either a Hellen generally or a non¬ 
tract from Cato’s letter to his son, inti- Hellen generally (Thucyd. i. 3). Corn- 
mating-his strong antipathy to the pare Strabo, viii. p. 370; and xiv, p. 
Greeks; he proscribes their medicine 662. 

altogether, and admits only a slight Ovid reproduces the primitive sense 
taste of their literature :-—**quod bonum ! of the word $dp$apos when he speaks of 
sit ooRm literas inspicere, non perdis- j himself as an exile at Tomi (Trist. v. 
cere. . . . Jurarunt inter se, Barbaros 10-37):— 

necare omnes medicinfi., sed hoc ipsum Barbarus bic ego sum, quia non intelligor ulli.” 
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a feeling of their own superior intelligence (in part well-justified) 
arose among the Greeks, and their term barbarian was used so as 
to imply a low state of the temper and intelligence ; in which sense 
it was retained by the scmi-heilenised Romans, as the proper anti¬ 
thesis to their state of civilization. The want of a suitable word, 
corresponding to barbarian as the Greeks originally used it, is so 
inconvenient in the description of Grecian phaenomena and senti¬ 
ments, that I may be obliged occasionally to use the word in its 
primitive sense. 

The Hellens were all of common blood and parentage,—were 
all descendants of the common patriarch Hcllen. In treating of 
the historical Greeks, we have to accept this as a datum ; it repre¬ 
sents the sentiment under the^nfluence of which they moved and 
acted. It is placed by Herodotus in the front rank, as udicnic 
the chief of those four ties which borund together the 
Hellenic aggregate : L Fellowship of blood; 2.* Fellow- 
ship of language ; 3. Fixed domiciles of gods, and sacri- 
fices, common to all; 4. Like manners and dispositions. 

Time (say the Athenians in their reply to the Spartan envoys, 
in the very crisis of the Persian invasion) “ Athens will never dis¬ 
grace herself by betraying,” And Zeus Helleiiius was recognised 
as the god w^atching over and enforcing the fraternity thus consti¬ 
tuted.' 

Ilekatseus, Herodotus, and Thucydides,^ all believed that there 
had been an ante-Hcllenic period, when different languages, mutu¬ 
ally uninUjligible, were spoken between Mount Olympus and Cape 
Malea. However this may be, during the historical times the 
Greek language was universal throughout these limits—branching 
out however into a great variety of dialects, which were roughly 
chissified by later literary men into Ionic, Doric, ^olic, and Attic. 
But the classification presents a semblance of regularity, 2 . common 
which in point of fact does not seem to have been 

The Egyptians had a word in their Ian- the provision about the tcoivk Upi, in the 
guage the exact equivalent of fidp^apos treaty between Sparta and Athens (Thuc. 
in this sense (Herod, ii. 158), v. 18; Strabo, ix. p. 419). 

^ Herod, viii 144. . . . rh 'EWrivtKh^ It was a part of the proclamation 
jhtf HfiaiftSi/ T€ Kod 6fi6y\(o(r(roy, kuI dewv solemnly made by the Eumolpidie, prior 
i^p^tfiard re Kotvh Koi Bvalai, fjdea re to the celebration of the ^eusinian 
dfidrpoira' rS»v vpoSSraf yeyecOai mysteries, “All non-Hellens to keep 

yaiovs ovK h.y ej lx®** (Ib. ix, 7.) 'Hfxeis away *'—eipye<r9ai rwy UpS>v (Isocrates* 
Jic, Ala re *KW^piop aiheerdepres, Kod r^p Orat. iv. Panegyr. p. 74). 

^£Wa$a Seiphp r^oie^pLfpoi lepohovpai, &c, ^ Hekatse. Fragm. 356, ed. Klauseii: 

Compare Diksearch. Fragm. p. 147, compare Strabo, vii. p. 321; Herod, i. 
ed. Fuhr.; and Thucyd. iii. 59 —rd Koipk 57 ; Thucyd. i. 3 —Kara rr6\€ts%-ef '6trot 
rS>p *E\\'fiPt»)P pSfii/xa . . . Oeobs robs 4/u.o— dW^Kwp avplecap, &c. 

Buianovs Ka\ koipovs rwp *E\\‘fiP(op : also j 
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realised; each town, each smaller subdivision of the Hellenic name, 
liaying peculiarities of dialect belonging to itself. Now the lettered 
men who framed the quadruple division took notice chiefly, if not 
exclusively, of the written dialects,—those which had been ennobled 
by poets or other authors; the mere spoken idioms were for the 
most part neglected ^ That there was no such thing as one Ionic 
dialect in the speech of the people called Ionic Greeks, we know 
from the indisputable testimony of Herodotus,® who tells us that 
there were four capital varieties of speech among the twelve Asiatic 
towns especially known as Ionic. Of course the varieties would 
have been much more numerous if he had given us the impressions 
of his ear in Euboea, the Cyclades, Massalia, Rhegium, and Olbia, 
—all numbered as Greeks and as ^onians. The Ionic dialect of 
the grammarians was an extract from Homer, Hekatseus, Hero¬ 
dotus, Hippokrates, &c.; to what living speech it made the nearest 
approach, amidst those divergencies which the historian has made 
known to us, we cannot tell. Sappho and Alkseus in Lesbos, 
Myrtis and Korinna in Boeotia, were the great sources of reference 
for the Lesbian and Boeotian varieties of the Aeolic dialect—of 
which there was a third variety, untouched by the poets, in Thes¬ 
saly.^ The analogy between the difterent manifestations of Doric 
and ^oHc, as well as that between the Doric generally and the 
^olic generally, contrasted with the Attic, is only to be taken as 
rough and approximative. 

But all these different dialects are nothing more than dialects, 
Greek Ian- distinguished as Tuod iffcatious of one and the. same lan- 


exhibiting evidence of certain laws and prin- 
variety of ciples pervading them all. They seem capable of being 
dialects. traced back to a certain ideal mother-language, peculiar 
in itself and distinguishable from, though cognate with, the Latin ; 
a substantive member of what has been called the Indo-European 
family of languages. This truth has been brought out in recent 
times by^the comparative examination applied to the Sanscrit, Zend, 
Greek, Latin, German, and Lithuanian languages, as well as by the 
more accurate analysis of the Greek language itself to which such 


‘ A^qui gramraatici eas tan turn 
ifiialectos spectabant, quibus scriptures 
usi essentr: ceteras, quae non vigebant 
nisi in ore popnli, non notabant. ” 
(Ahrens, De Dialecto .^olicA p. 2.) 
The sam4» has been the case, to a great 
degree, even in the linguistic researches 
of modem times, though printing now 


affords such increased facility for the 
registration of popular dialects. 

^ Herod, i. 142, 

3 Eespecting the three varieties of the 
w^olic dialect, differing considerably 
from each other, see the valuable work 
of Ahrens, De Dial. iKol. sect. 2, 32, 
50 . 
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studies have given rise, in a manner much more clear than could 
have been imagined by the ancients themselves.^ It is needless to 
dwell upon the importance of this uniformity of language in holding 
together the race, and in rendering the genius of its most favoured 
members available to the civilization of all. Except in the rarest 
cases, the divergencies of dialect were not such as to prevent every 
Greek from understanding, and being understood by, every other 
Greek,—a fact remarkable when we consider how many of their 
outlying colonists, not having taken out women in their emigration, 
intermarried with non-Hellenic wives. And the perfection and 
popularity of their early epic poems was here of inestimable value 
for the diffusion of a common type of language, and for thus keep¬ 
ing together the sympathies of the Hellenic world.® The Homeric 
dialect became the standard followed by all Greek poets for the 
Hexameter, as may be seen particularly from tlie example of 
Hesiod—whti adheres to it in the main, though his father was a 
native of the iEolic Kyme, and he himself resident at Askra, in 
the iEolic Boeotia—and the early lambic and Elegiac compositions 
are framed on the same model. Intellectual Greeks in all cities, 
even the most distant outcasts from the central hearth, became 
early accustomed to one type of literary speech, and possessors of 
a common stock of legends, maxims, and metaphors. 

That community of religious sentiments, localities, and sacrifices, 
which Herodotus names as the third bond of union 3 . Common 
among the Greeks, was a phenomenon not (like the race timHUs. 
and the language) interwoven with their primitive con- ami sacrifices, 
stitution, but of gradual growth. In the time of Herodotus, and 
even a edntury earlier, it was at its full maturity; but there had 
been a period when no religious meetings common to the whole 
Hellenic body existed. What are called the Olympic, Pythian, 
Nemean, and Isthmian games (the four most conspicuous amidst 
many others analogous) were in reality great religious festivals— 
for the gods then gave their special sanction, name, and presence, 
to recreative meetings—the closest association then prevailed 
between the feelings of common worship and the ^mpathy in com¬ 
mon amusement.^ Though this association is now no longer recog- 

^ The work of Albert Giese, XJeber • the Homeric poems: most of them, he ^ 
den .(Eolischen Dialekt (unhappily not I says, could repeat the Iliad by heart, 
finished, on account of the early death I though their dialect was partially bai*- 
of the author), presents an ingenious j barised, and the city in a sad state of 
specimen of such analysis. j ruin (Dio Chrysost. Orat. xxxvi. p. 78, 

” See the interesting remarks of Dio ‘ Beisk.). 

Chrysostom on the attachment of the I • Plato, Legg. ii. 1. p, 65,1; Kratylus, 
inhabitfmts of Olbia (or Borysthenes) to I p. 406; and Dionys. Hal. Ars Khetoric. 
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nised, it is nevertheless essential that we should keep it fully before 
us, if we desire to understand the life and proceedings of the 
Greeks. To Herodotus and his contemporaries, these great festivals, 
then frequented by crowds from every part of Greece, were of over¬ 
whelming importance and interest; yet they had once been purely 
local, attracting no visitors except from a very narrow neighbour¬ 
hood. In ^he Homeric poems much is said about the common 
gods, and about special places consecrated to and occupied by 
several of them ; the chiefs celebrate funeral games in honour of a 
deceased father^ which are visited by competitors from different 
parts of Greece, but nothing appears to manifest public or town 
festivals open to Grecian visitors generally.^ And though the 
rocky Pytho with its temple stands out in the Iliad as a place both 
venerated and rich—the Pythian games, under the superintendence 
of the Araphiktyons, with continuous enrolment of victors and a 
Pan-Hellenic reputation, do not begin until after the^jacred War, 
in the 48th Olympiad, or 586 b.c.^ 

The Olympic games, more conspicuous than the Pythian as well 
Olympic and as Considerably older, arc also remarkable on another 

other Siicrcd » • 

games. groutid, iiiasmuch as they supplied historical computers 
with the oldest backward record of continuous time. It was in the 
year 776 b.c. that the Eleians inscribed the name of their country¬ 
man Koroebus as victor in the competition of runners, and that they 
began the practice of inscribing in like manner, in each Olympic 
or fifth recurring year, the name of the runner who won the prize. 
Even for a long time after this, however, the Olympic games seem 


c. 1-2. p? 22G— 06^)^ juft' yt ttov Trdurws 
•Trdcrrjs rjo'ripoffovv rravrjyvpcws 7iyffjLci>v koI 
circSyuftos* oTop *0\vfi7rl($)p fjLCP, ’OXv/i'wios 
Zt6s’ rov 5* ip nvdo?, ’AiroWdop. 

Apollo, the Muses, and Dionysus are 
^vpeofyrarrral Kal ^vyxopevrai (Homer, 
Hymn to Apoll. 146). The same view 
of the sacred games is given by Livy in 
reference to the Romans and the Volsci 
(ii. 3G-S7):—*‘Se, ut conscelemtos con- 
taminatoaque, ab festis diebus, cwta 

quodammodo hominum J)eori(m(ju 0 , abactos 
ease . . . ideo nos ab sede piorum, coetu, 
concUioque abigi.” It is curious to con¬ 
trast this with the dislike and repug- 
•nance of Tertullian:—‘^Idololatria om¬ 
nium lu'dorum mater est—quod enim 
spectaculum sin® idolo, quis ludus sine 
sacrificio ?” (De Spectaculis, p. 369.) 

* Iliad, xxiii. 630-679. The games 
celebrated by Akastus in honour of Pe- 
lias were famed in the old epic (Pausan. 


V. 17, 4; Apollodor. i. 9, 28).* 

* Strabo, ix. p. 421; Pausan. x. 7, 3, 
The first Pythian games celebrated by 
the Amphiktyons after the Sacred War 
carried with them a substantial reward 
to the victor (an ityinp ; but 

in the next or second Pythian games 
nothing was given but an honorary re¬ 
ward or wreath of laurel leaves (ky^p 
(T'refpaplrrjs ): the first ‘coincide with 
Olympiad 48, 3; the second with Ohun- 
piad 49, 3. 

Compare Schol. ad Pindar. Pyth. Ar¬ 
gument.: Pausan. x. 37, 45; Krause, 
Die Pythien, Nemeen, und Isthmien, 
sect. 3, 4, 5. 

The Homeric Hymn to Apollo is com¬ 
posed at a time earlier than the Sacred 
War, when Krissa is flourishing; earlier 
than the Pythian games as celebrated 
by the Amphiktyons. 
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to have remained a local festival; the prize being uniformly car¬ 
ried off, at the first twelve Olympiads, by some competitor either 
of Elis or its immediate neighbourhood. The Nemean and Isth¬ 
mian games did not become notorious or frequented until later even 
than the Pythian. Soldn^ in his legislation proclaimed the large 
reward of 500 drachms for every Athenian who gained an Olympic 
prize, and the lower sum of 100 drachms for an Isthmfac prize, 
lie counts the former as Pan-Hellenic rank and renown, an orna¬ 
ment even to the city of which the victor was a member—the latter 
as partial and confined to the neighbourhood. ^ 

Of the beginnings of these great solemnities we cannot presume 
to speak, except in mythical language; we know them Habit of 
only in their comparative maturity. But the habit of 
common sacrifice, on a small scale and between near ortheUei-'^ 
neighbours, is a part of the earliest habits of Greece, 

The sentinrtfent of fraternity, between two tribes or vil- scale, 
lages, first manifested itself by sending a sacred legation or 
Tlieoria^ to offer sjicrifices at each other’s festivals and to partake 
in the recreations which followed; thus establishing a truce with 
solemn guarantee, and bringing themselves into direct connexion 
each with the god of the other under his appropriate local sur¬ 
name. The pacific communion so fostered, and the increased 
assurance of intercourse, as Greece gradually emerged from the 
turbulence and pugnacity of the heroic age, operated especially in 
extending the range of this ancient habit: the village festivals 

* Plutarch, Solon, 23. The Isthmian for victories at the Olympic A Isth- 
Agon was to a certain extent a festival mian, but also avdhoyov irrl tuv dWccy, 
of old Athenian origin; for among the i which Krause (Pythien, Ncineen und 
many legends respecting its first iustitu- Isthmien, sect. 3. p. 13) supposes to be 
tion, one of the most notorious repre- the truth; I think, very improbably. 
Rented it has having been founded by ' The sharp invective of Timokreou against 
I'heseus after his victory over Sinis at | Themistoclcs, chai-ging him among other 
the Isthmus (See fScliol. ad Pindar. Istlim. j things with providing nothing but cold 
Arginnent.; Pausan. ii. 1, 4), or over j meat at the Isthmian games (’Icr(3^oi 5* 
Skeirdn (Plutfirch, Theseus, c. 25''. Plu- \ ivavB6K€vi yeKoiws ^vxp^ Kpea 'irap4x(aVf 
taroh says that they were first established i Plutarch, Themistoc. c. 21), seems to 
by Theseus as funeral games for Skeirdn, | imply that the Athenian visitors, whom 
and Pliny gives the same story (H. N. j the Thedrs wei e*called upon to take 
vii. 57). According to Hellanikus, the | care of at those games, were numerous. 
Athenian Thedrs at the Isthmian games i ^ In many Grecian states (as at iEgina, 
had a privileged place (Plutarch, /. c.). j Mantineia, Troczen, Thasos, &c,) tliese 

There is therefore good reason why j Thedrs formed a permanent college, an^ 
Soldn should single out the Isthmionikaj seem to have been invested with exteii- 
as persons to be specially rewarded, not sive functions in reference to religious 
mentioning the Pythionikoe and Nome- ceremonies: at Athens they were chosen 
onikde—the Nemean and Pythian games for the special occasion (see Thucyd. v. 
not having then acquired Hellenic irn- 47; Aristotel. Polit. v. 8, 3; 0. Miiller, 
portance. Diogenes Laert. (i, 55) says , ^ginetica. p. 135; DemoRfchen. de Fals. 
that Solon provided rewards, not only [ Leg. p. 380). 
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became town festivals, largely frequented by the citizens of other 
towns, and sometimes with special invitations sent round to attract 
Theors from every Hellenic community,—and thus these once 
humble assemblages gradually swelled into the pomp and immense 
confluence of the Olympic and Pythian games. The city ad¬ 
ministering such holy ceremonies enjoyed inviolability of territory 
during the month of their occurrence, being itself under obligation 
at that time to refrain from all aggression, as well as to notify by 
heralds ’ the commencement of the truce to all other cities not in 
avowed hostility#, with it, Elis im^sed heavy fines upon other 
towns—even on the powerful Lacedsemon—for violation of the 
Olympic truce, on pain of exclusion from the festival in case of 
non-payment. 

Sometimes this tendency to religious fraternity took a form 
Amiihikty. callcd an Araphiktyony, different from the common festi- 
clusive re- val. A certain number of towns entered inf» an exclu- 
rleSpr^^ sive religious partnership, for the celebration of sacrifices 
periodically to the god of a particular temple, which was sup¬ 
posed to be the common property and under the common pro¬ 
tection of all, fliough one of the number was often named as per¬ 
manent administrator; while all other Greeks were excluded. 
That there were many religious partnerships of this sort, which 
have never acquired a place in history, among the early Grecian 
villages, we may perhaps gather from the etymology of the word 
(Amphiktyons® designates residents around, or neighbours, con¬ 
sider^ in the point of view of fellow-religionists), as well as from 
the iiSications preserved to us in reference to various parts of the 
country. Thus there was an Amphikytony ^ of seven cities at the 
holy island of Kalauria, close to the harbour of Troezen. Her- 
raione, Epidaurus, A5gina, Athens, Prasioe, Nauplia, and Orcho- 
menus, jointly maintained the temple and sanctuary of Poseidon 
in that island (with which it would seem that the city of Troezen, 
though close at hand, had no connexion), meeting there at stated 
periods, \o offer formal sacrifices. These seven cities indeed were 
not immediate neighbours, but the speciality and exclusiveness of 
their interest in the temple is seen from the fact, that when the 

• * Alx)ut the sacred truce, Olympian, 23 ; Pindar, Isthm. ii. 35.— iTvov^6ipopoi 
Isthmian, &c., formally announced by j — K&pvK^s wpav — Thucyd. viii. 9-10 is 
two heralds crowned wdth garlands sent j also peculiarly instructive in regard to 
from the administering city, and with ' the practice and the feeling, 
respect to which many tricks were j ® Pindar, Isthm. hi. 26 (iv, 14); Nem. 
played, see Thucyd. v. 49; Xenophon, vi. 40. 

Hellen. iv. 7, 1-7 ; Plutarch, Lycurg,! * Strabo, viii. p. 374. 
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Argeians took Nauplia, they adopted and fulfilled these religious 
obligations on behalf of the prior inhabitants: so also did the 
Lacedaemonians when they had captured Prasiae. Again in Tri- 
phylia,' situated between the Pisatid and Messenia in the western 
part of Peloponnesus, there was a similar religious meeting and 
partnership of the Triphylians on Cape Samikon, at the temple of 
the Samian Poseidon. Here the inhabitants of Makiston were 
entrusted with the details of superintendence, as well as with the 
duty of notifying beforehand the exact time of meeting (a pre¬ 
caution essential amidst theUdiversities and irregularities of the 
Greek calendar), and also of proclaiming what was called the 
Samian truce—a temporary abstinence from hostilities which bound 
all Triphylians during the holy period. This latter cus- 
tom discloses the salutary influence of such institutions in fiuence in 
presenting to men's minds a common object of reverence, sympa^ies. 
common duties, and common enjoyments; thus generating sym¬ 
pathies and feelings of mutual obligation amidst petty communities 
not less fierce than suspicious.^ So too, the twelve chief Ionic 
cities in and near Asia-Minor had their Pan-Ionic Amphiktyoiiy 
peculiar to themselves: the six Doric cities, in and near the 
southern corner of that peninsula, combined for the like purpose at 
the temple of the Triopian Apollo; and the feeling of special part¬ 
nership is here particularly illustrated by the fact, that Halikar- 
nassus, one of the six, was formally extruded by the remaining five 
in consequence of a violation of the rules."* There was also an 
Ainphiktyonic union at Onchestus in Boeotia, in the venerated 
grove and temple at Poseidon: ^ of whom it consisted we afe not 
informed. These are some specimens of the sort of special religious 
conventions and assemblies which seem to have been frequent 


* Strabo, viii. p. 343; Pausan. v. 6, 1. 

’ At lolkos, on the north coast of the 
Gulf of Pagasae, and at the borders of 
the Magnates, Thessalians, and Achajaus 
of Phthidtis, was celebrated a periodical 
religious festival or panegyris, the title 
of which we are prevented from making 
out by the imperfection of Strabo's text 
(Strabo, ix. 436). It stands in.the text 
as ^printed in Tzschucke’s edition, ’’Ei'- 
ravBa 84 Ka\ Hv\aXK^v irav^jyvptv 

avy€r€\ovy. The mention of nuAatic^? 
vaviryvpis, wliich conducts us only to 
the Amphiktyonic convocations of Tlier- 
mopylas and Delphi, is here unsuitable; 
and the best or Parisian MS. of Strabo 
presents a gap (one among the many 
which embarrass the ninth book) in the 


place of the word UvXaiKTjy. Dutheil 
conjectures TleXiaK^y vaiHiyvpiVy de¬ 
riving the name from the celebrated 
funeral games of the old epic celebrated 
by Akastus in honour of his father Pe- 
lias. Grosskurd (in his note on the 
passage) approves the conjecture, but it 
seems to me not probable that a Orociau 
panegyris would be named after Pelias. 
U7)\iaKi]yt in reference to the neighbour¬ 
ing mountain and town of Pelion, might 
perhaps be less objectionable (see Di* 
kacarch. Fi’agm. p. 407-4(l9, ed. Fuhr.!, 
but we cannot determine with certainty. 

® Herod, i.j Dionys. Hal. iv. 25. 

* Strabo, ix. p. 412; Homer, Hymn. 
Apoll. 232. 
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throughout Greece. Nor ought we to omit those religious iiieet- 
iugs and sacrifices which were common to all the members of one 
Hellenic subdivision, such as the Pam-Bceotia to all the Boeotians, 
celebrated at the temple of the Itonian Athene near Koroneia ^— 
the common observances, rendered to the temple of Apollo Py- 
thaeus at Argos, by all those neighbouring towns which had once 
been attached by this religious thread to the Argeians—the similar 
periodical ceremonies, frequented by all who bore the Achaean or 
uEtolian name—and the splendid and exhilarating festivals, so 
favourable to the diffusion of theltearly Grecian poetry, which 
brought all lonians at stated intervals to the sacred island of 
Delos.^ This latter class of festivals agreed with the Amphiktyony 
in being of a special and exclusive character, not o])en to all 
Greeks. 

But there was one amongst these many Amphiktyonies, which, 
What was though Starting from the smallest beginnings, gradually 
SniSiiktV €5xpanded into so comprehensive a character, and ac~ 
onic Council. quJred so marked a predominance over the rest, as to be 
called The Amphiktyonic assembly, and even to have been mis¬ 
taken by some authors for a sort of federal Hellenic DieL Twelve 
sub-races, out of the number which made up entire Hellas, be¬ 
longed to this ancient Amphiktyony, the meetings of which were 
held twice In every year: in spring at the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi; in autumn at Thermopylae, in the sacred precinct of 
Deineter Arnphlktyonis. Sacred deputies, including a chief called 
the Hieromnemon and subordinates called the Pylagorae, attended 
at these meetings from each of the twelve races: a crowd of volun¬ 
teers seem to have accompanied them, for purposes of sacrifice, 
trade, or enjoyment. Their special, and most important function, 
consisted in watching over the Delphian temple, in which all the 
twelve sub-races had a joint interest, and it was the immense 
wealth and national ascendency of this temple vdiich enhanced to 
so great a pitch the dignity of its acknowledged administrators. 

The twelve constituent members were as follow:—Thessalians, 
Boeotians, Dorians, lonians, Perrhaebians, Magnetes, Lokrians, 
OEtaeans, Achaeans, Phokians, Dolopes, and Malians.^ All are 

* Strabo, ix. p. 411, • ! this wfis often neglected in practice at 

• 2 Tiiucyd. iii. 104; v. 55. Pausau. | the time of the Peloponnesian mxv 
vii. 7, 1; 24, 3. Polyb. v. 8; ii. 54. | (Thuc. v. 54). But it may be doubted 
Homer, Hymn. Apoll. 140. whether there was any festival of Kar- 

According to what seems to have been neia common to all the Dorians; the 
the ancient and sacred tradition, the Karneia at Sparta seems to have been a 
whole of the month Karneius was a time Lacedemonian festival, 
of peace among the Dorians; though ® The list of the Amphiktyonic con- 
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counted as race% (if we treat the Hellenes as a race, we must 
call these Buh-race»\ no mention being made of cities: ^ ua tweuo 
all count equally in respect to voting, two votes being 
given by the deputies from each of the twelve: more- "iftiai po- 
over, we are told that in determining the deputies to 
be sent, or the manner in which the votes of each race should be 
given, the powerful Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, had no more 
influence than the humblest Ionian, Dorian, or Bceotian city. This 
latter fact is distinctly stated by iEschines, himself a Pylagorc 
sent to Delphi by Athens. And so, doubtless, the theory of the 
case stood: the votes of the Ionic races counted for neither more 
nor less than two, whether given by deputies from Athens, or from 
the small towns of Erythras and Priene; and in like manner the 
Dorian votes were as good in the division, when given by deputies 
from Boeon and Kytinion in the little territory of Doris, as if the 
men delivering them had been Spartans. But there can be as 
little question that in practice the little Ionic cities and the little 
Doric cities pretended to no share in the Amphiktyonic delibera¬ 
tions. As the Ionic vote came to be substantially the vote of 
Athens, so, if Sparta was ever obstructed in the management of 
the Doric vote, it must have been by powerful Doric cities like 
Argos or Corinth, not by the insignificant towns of Doris. But 
the theory of Amphiktyonic suffrage as laid down by il^schines, 
however little realised in practice during his day, is important 
inasmuch as it shows in full evidence the primitive and original 
constitution. The first establishment of the Amphiktyonic con¬ 
vocation dates from a time when all the twelve members were on a 
footing of equal independence, and when tlicre were no overwhelm¬ 
ing cities (such as Sparta and Athens) to cast in the shade the 
humbler members—when Sparta was only onq Doric city, and 
Athens only one Ionic city, among various others of consideration 
not much inferior. 

There are also other proofs which show the high anti(}uity of this 
Amphiktyonic convocation. ASschines gives us an extract Antiquity of 
from the oath which had been taken by the sacred -simplicity 
deputies who attended on behalf of their respective oath!^ '’ 
races, ever since its first establishment, and which still apparently 

stituency is differently given by JEs^ * ^ uEschines, de Fals. Legat. p. 280. c. 
chines, by^ Harpokration, and by Pau- 36.— KaTT}pi 6 /jL 7 }<rdfi 7 )v Se tA 

sanias. Tittmann (Ueber den Amphi- fier^xoyra rov iepov . . . xal rovrav 
ktyonischen Bund, sect. 3, 4, 5) analyses eKaffroy idvo$^ iffd^v^epoy ytydneyoy^ rh 
and compares their various statements, fAcynrroy rip ihdrToyt, &c. 
and elims the catalogue given in the text. 
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continued to be taken in his day. The antique simplicity of this 
oath, and of the conditiolis to which the members bind themselves, 
betrays the early age in which it originated, as well as the humble 
resources of those towns to which it was applied.^ “We will not 
destroy any Amphiktyoriic town—we will not cut off any Am- 
phiktyonic town from running water’*—such are the two prominent 
obligations which ^schines specifies out of the old oath. The 
second of the two carries us back to the simplest state of society, 
and to towns of the smallest size, when the maidens went out with 
their basins to fetch water from the spring, like the daughters of 
Keleos at Eleusis, or those of Athens from the fountain ]\allir- 
rhoe.^ We may even conceive that the special mention of this 
detiiil, in the covenant between the twelve races, is borrowed 
literally from agreements still earlier, among the villages or little 
towns in which the members of each race were distributed. At 
any rate, it proves satisfactorily the very ancient date to which the 
commencement of the Am])hiktyonic convocation must be referred. 
The belief of u3^]schines (])crhaps also the belief general in his 
time) w^as, that it commenced simultiineously with the first found¬ 
ation of the Delphian temple—an event of which we have no 
historical knowledge; but there seems reason to suppose that its 
original establishment is connected witli Thcrmopylaj and Demeter 
Amphiktyonis, rather, than with Delphi and Apollo. The special 
Amp} ikty surname by which Dcmeter and her temple at Thermo- 
onic meeting pyla^ was kiiowii — the temple of the hero Amphiktyon 
Thermo- whicli stood at its sidc—the word Pylma, which obtained 
footing in the language to designate the half-yearly 
meeting of the deputies both at Thermopylae and at Delphi—these 
indications point to Thermopylae (the real central point for all the 
twelve) as the primary place of meeting, and to the Delphian half- 
year as something secondary and superadded. On such a mf^tter, 
however, we cannot go beyond a conjecture. 

The hero Amphiktyon, whose temple stood at Thermopylae, 
influ?n(5eof mythical genealogy for the brother of Ilellen. 

theseAmphi- And it may be affirmed, with truth, that the habit of 
and festivals forming Amphiktyoiiic'unions, and of frequenting each 

in promoting^ , , i ^ ® . 

Hellenic other s religious lestivals, w’^as tlic great means oi creating 

. union. • 


* uEschin. Fals. I..egat. p. 279, o* 
85:— 

Krlffiv rod Upov, Kal irptwTt;*' rvvodov 
yeyofjiiyTjy rSov ’h(ji<piKrv6vo)v, Kal robs 
tpKOVs abrwv iv oTs tvopKov 

roTs iipxctiois firfi^fiiay v6\iy rwy 


Krvoyldwv avderrarov Troi'fjo'eiy /atjS’ vSdruy 
yafiariaiwy €ipj^€iy, &c. 

* Homer, Iliad, vi. 457. Homer, 
Hymn to Demeter, 100, 107, 170. He- 
rodot. vi. 137. Thucyd. ii. 15. 

® Herodot. vii, 200; Livy, xxft 82. 
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and fostering the primitive feeling of brotherhood among the 
children of Hellen, in those early timdl when rudeness, inse¬ 
curity, and pugnacity did so much to isolate them. A certain 
number of salutary habits and sentiments, such as that which the 
Amphiktyonic oath embodies, in regard to abstinence from injury 
as well as to mutual protection,^ gradually found their way into 
men’s minds: the obligations thus brought into play acquired a 
substantive efficacy of their own, and the religious feeling which 
always remained connected with them, came afterwards to be only 
one out of many complex agencies by which the later historical 
Greek was moved. Athens and Sparta in the days of their might, 
and the inferior cities in relation to them, played each their own 
political game, in which religious considerations will be found to 
bear only a subordinate part. 

The special function of the Amphiktyonic council, so far as we 
know it, consisted in watching over the safety, the Amphikty- 
interests, and the treasures of the Delphian temple. “ If superuuS- 
any one shall plunder the property of the god, or shall Jempie 
be cognizant thereof, or shall take treacherous counsel 
against the things in the temple, we will punish him with foot, and 
hand, and voice, and by every means in our power.” So ran the 
old Amphiktyonic oath, with an energetic imprecation attached to 
it.*'* And there are some examples in which the council^ construes 
its functions so largely as to receive and adjudicate upoif com¬ 
plaints against entire cities, for offences against the religious and 
patriotic sentiment of the Greeks generally. But for the^^most 
part its interference relates directly to the Delphian temple. The 
earliest case in which it is brought to our view is the Sacred War 
against Kirrha, in the 46th Olympiad or 595 s.c., conducted by 

* The festival of the Ainaryiithia in Lokrians of Amphissa against Athens in 
Euboea, held at the temple of Artemis the Amphiktyonic Council (adv. Ktesi- 
of Amarynthus, was frequented by the phont. c. .‘18. p. 409). Demosthenes 
Ionic Chalkis and liretria as well as by contradicts his rival as to the fact of 
the Dryopic Karystus. In a combat., the charge having been brought, saying 
proclaimed between Chalkis and Eretria, that the Amphisseans had not given the 
to settle the question about the posses- notice, customary and required, of their 
sion of the plain of Lelantum, it was intention to bring it: a reply which 
stipulated that no missile weapons should admits that the charge might be brought 
be used by either party; this agreement (Demosth. de CoronA, c. 43. p. 277). 
was inscribed and recorded in the temple The Amphiktyons offer a reward for 

of Artemis (Strabo, x. p. 448; Livy, the life of Ephialtes, the betrayer of the 
XXXV. 38). Greeks at Thermopylae; they also erect 

^ .Eschin. De Fals. Ijegat. c. 35. p. columns to the memory of the fallen 
279: compare adv. Ktesiphont, c. 30. p. Greeks in that memorable strait, the 
400. place of their half-yearly meeting (He- 

Seethe charge which .Eschines rod. vii. 213—228). 
alleges W) have been brought by the 

YOL. II. 
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Eurylochus the Thessalian, and Kleisthenes of Sikyon, and pro¬ 
posed by Solon of AthelH: ^ we find the Amphiktyons also about 
half a century afterwards undertaking the duty of collecting sub¬ 
scriptions throughout the Hellenic world, and making the contract 
with the Alkmseonids for rebuilding the temple after a conflagra¬ 
tion.® But the influence of this council is essentially of a fluctuating 
but their aiid intermittent character. Sometimes it appears for- 

Interference 

in Grecian Ward to dccidc, and its decisions command respect; but 

affairs is , . i i i ^ 

only rare such occasions are rare, taking the general course ol 
sionai known Grecian history; while there are other occasions, 

and those too especially affecting the Delphian temple, on which 
we are surprised to find nothing said about it. In the long and 
perturbed period which Thucydides describes, he never once men¬ 
tions the Amphiktyons, though the temple and the safety of its 
treasures form the repeated subject^ as well of dispute as of express 
stipulation between Athens and Sparta. Moreover, among the 
twelve constituent members of the council, we find three—^the 
Perrhaebians, the Magnetes, and the Achajans of Phthia—who 
were not even independent, but subject to the Thessalians; so that 
its meetings, when they were not matters of mere form, probably 
expressed only the feelings of the three or four leading members. 
When one or more of these great powers had a party purpose to 
accomplish against others—when Philip of Macodon wished to 
extrude one of the members in order to procure admission for 
himself—it became convenient to turn this ancient form into a 
serious reality : and we shall see the Athenian ^schines providing 
a pretext for Philip to meddle in favour of the minor Boeotian 
cities against Thebes, by alleging that these cities were under the 
protection of the old Amphiktyonic oath.'* 

It is thus that we have to consider the council as an element in 
Grecian affairs—an ancient institution, one amongst many in¬ 
stances of the primitive habit of religious fraternisation, but wider 
and more comprehensive than the rest—at first purely religious, 

» iEscIiin. adv. Ktesiph. 1. c. Pin- pretended that they had an ancient and 
taroh, Solon, c. xi., who refers to Aris- prescriptive right to the administration 
totle iv ry rwv TlveioviKaj/ avaypac^y — of the Delphian temple, under account- 
Pau8an.x.37, 4; Schol. ad Pindar. Nem. ability to the general body of Greeks 
ix, 2. Tks 'AnipiKTvoviKas diKast for the proper employment of its pos- 

7r6\€(ri vphs vSKeis eitrlv (Strabo, ix. p. sessions—thus setting aside the Am- 
420). 'These Amphiktyonic arbitrations, phiktyons altogether (Diodor. xvi. 27). 
however, are of rare occurrence in his- ^ ^schin. de Fals. Legat. p. 280. c. 
tory, and very commonly abused. 36. The party intrigues which moved 

. * Herodot. ii. 180, v. 62. the council in regard to the Sacred War 

3 Thucyd. i. 112, iv. 118, v. 18. The against the Phokians (b,c. 355) may be 
Phokians in the Sacred War (b.c. 354) seen in Diodorus, xvi. 23-28 i ^ 
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then religious and political at once, lastly more the latter than the 
former—^highly valuable in the infancy,%ut unsuited to the ma¬ 
turity of Greece, and called into real working only on rare occa¬ 
sions, when its efficiency hap[)ened to fall in with th^ views of 
Athens, Thebes, or the king of Macedon. In such special mo¬ 
ments it shines with a transient light which affords a partial pre¬ 
tence for the imjwsing title bestowed on it by Cicero—“ commune 
Graecise concilium ^ but we should completely misinterpret Gre¬ 
cian history if we regarded it as a federal council habitually 
directing or habitually obeyed. Had there existed any such 
‘‘ commune concilium ” of tolerable wisdom and patriotism, and 
had the tendencies of the Hellenic mind been capable of adapting 
themselves to it, the whole course of later Grecian history would 
probably have been altered; the Macedonian kings would have 
remained only as rcsjx20table neighbours, borrowing civilization 
from Greece and expending their military energies upon Thracians 
and Illyrians; while united Hellas might even have maintained 
her own territory against the conquering legions of Rome. 

The twelve constituent Amphiktyonic racos remained unchanged 
until the Saered War against the Phokians (b.c. 355), after 
wiiich, though the number twelve was continued, the Phokians 
were disfranchised, and their votes transferred to Philip of Ma¬ 
cedon. It has been already mentioned that these twelve did not 
exhaust the whole of Hellas. Arcadians, Eleans, Pisans, Many iiei- 
Minyae, Dryopes, ^]toliaiis, all genuine Hellens, are not had no^p^. 
comprehended in it; but all of them had a right to make in ” 
use of tile temple of Delphi, and to contend in the Pythian and 
Olympic games. The Pythian games, celebrated near Delphi, 
were under the superintendence of the Ampliiktyons,^ or of some 
acting magistrate chosen by and presumed to represent them. 
Like the Olympic games, they came round every four years (the 
interval between one celebration and another being four complete 
years, which the Greeks called a Pentaeteris): the Isthmian and 
Nemean games recurred every two years. In its first bumble 
form of a competition among bards to sing a hymn in praise of 
Apollo, this festival was doubtless of immemorial antiquity f but 


1 Cicero, De' Invention, ii. 23. The 
representation of Dionysius of Halikar- 
iiassus (Ant. Rom. Lv. 23) overshoots 
tlie reality still mor^ 

About the common festivals and Am- 
phiktyoiiies of the Hellenic world gene¬ 
rally, see Wachsmulh, Helleniache Al- 
terthuipkunde, vol. i; sect. 22, 24, 25 ■ 


also C. F, Hermann, Lehrbuch der ^ 
Qriecli. Staatsalterthiimer, sect, 11-13. 

* Plutarch, Sympos. vii. 5, 1. 

® Ill this early phase of the Pythian 
festival, it is said to have been cele- 
bi’ated every eight years, mai’king what 
W'e should call an Octaeteris, and what 
the early Greeks called an Ennaetdrii 

I) 2 
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the first extension of it into Pan-Hellenic notoriety (as I have 
already remarked), the first multij)lication of the subjects of com¬ 
petition, and the first introduction of a continuous record of the 
conqueror^ date only from the time when it came under the presi¬ 
dency of the Amphiktyons, at the close of the Sacred War against 
Kirrha. What is called the first Pythian contest coincides with the 
third year of the 48th Olympiad, or 585 b.c. From that period 
forward the games become crowded and celebrated: but the date 
just named, nearly two centuries after the first Olympiad, is a proof 
that the habit of periodical frequentation of festivals, by num¬ 
bers and from distant parts, grew up but slowly in the Grecian 
world. 

The foundation of the temple of Delphi itself reaches far beyond 
Tonipio of historical knowledge, forming one of the aboriginal 
Delphi. institutions of Hellas. It is a sanctified and wealthy place 
even in the Iliad: the legislation of Lykurgus at Sparta is intro¬ 
duced under its auspices, and the earliest Grecian colonies, those of 
Sicily and Italy in the eighth century b.c., are established in con¬ 
sonance with its mandate. Delphi and Dodona appear, in the 
most ancient circumstances of (ireece, as universally venerated 
oracles and sanctuaries: and Delphi not only receives honours and 
donations, but also answers questions, from Lydians, Phrygians, 
Etruscans, Romans, &c.: it is not exclusively Hellenic. ()ne of 
the valuable services which a Greek looked for from this and 
other great religious establishments was, that it should resolve 
his doubts in cases of perplexity—that it should advise him 
whether to begin a new, or to persist in an old projector—that it 
should foretell what would be his fate under given circumstances, 
and inform him, if suffering under distress, on what conditions the 


(Censorinus, De Die Natali, c. 18). 
Thia period is one of considerable im- 
poitaiice in reference to the principle of 
the Grecian calendar, for 99 lunar 
months coincide very nearly with eight 
solar years. The discovery of this coin¬ 
cidence is ascribed by Censorinus to 
Klcostratus of Tenedos, whose age is 
not directly known; he must be ante¬ 
rior to Meton, who discovered the cycle 
of nineteen solar years, but (I imagine) 
^ not much anterior. In spite of the au¬ 
thority of Ideler, it seems to me not 
proved, ’nor can I believe, that this oc¬ 
tennial period with its solar and lunar 
coincidence was known to the Greeks in 
the earliest times of their mythical anti¬ 
quity, or before the year GOO b.c. See 


Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, vol. 
i. p. 806; vol. ii. p. 6o7. The practice 
of the Eleiaiis to celebrate the Olympic 
games alternately after forty-nine and 
fifty lunar months, though attested for 
a later time by the Scholiast on Pindar, 
is not proved to be old. The fact that 
there were ancient octennial recumng 
festivals does not establish a. knowledge 
of the properties of the octaeteric or en- 
neateric period: nor doei^ it seem to me 
that the details of the Boeotian 
<f>opla, described in Proclus ap. Photium, 
sect. 289, arc very ancient. See on the 
old mythical Octaeteris, 0. Muller, Or- 
chomenos, p. 218 seqq., and Krause, Die 
Pythien, Nemeen, und Isthmien, sect. 
4, p. 22. f 
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gods would grant him relief. The three priestesses of Dodona 
with their venerable oak, and the priestess of Delphi sitting on her 
tripod under the influence of a certain gas or vapour exhaling 
from the rock, were alike competent to determine theSfe difficult 
points: and we shall have constant occasion to notice in this 
history, with what complete faith both the question was put and 
the answer treasured up— what serious influence it often exercised 
both upon public and private proceeding.^ The hexameter 
verses in which the Pythian priestess delivered herself were indeed 
often so equivocal or unintelligible, that the most serious believer, 
with all anxiety to interpret and obey tlumi, often found himself 
ruined by the result. Yet the general faith in the oracle was 
noway shaken by such painful experience. For as the unfortunate 
issue always admitted of being explained upon two hypotheses— 
either that the god liad spoken falsely, or that his meaning had 
not been correctly understood—no man of genuine piety ever hesi¬ 
tated to adopt the latter. There were many other onvcios 
oracles throughout Greece besides Delphi and Dodona: Kt ofW 
Apollo was open to the inquiries of the faithful at Ptoon 
in Baiotia, at Abae in Phokis, at Branchidae near Mi- 
letus, at Patara in Lykia, and other places: in like manner Zeus 
gave answers at Olympia, Poseidon at Tainarus, Arnphiaraus at 
Thebes, Amphilochus at Mallus, &c. And this habit of consulting 
the oracle formed part of the still more general tendency of the 
Greek mind to undertake no enterprise without having first ascer¬ 
tained how the gods viewed it, and what measures they were 
likely to take. Sacrifices were offered, and the interior of the 
victim carefully examined, with the same intent: omens, prodigies, 
unlooked-for coincidences, casual expressions, &c. were all coii- 

^ See the arguinent in favour of divi- the oracle be explained (c. 19) ? *‘Col- 
nation placed by Cicero in the mouth of legit iimumerabilia oracula Chryaippus, 
his brother Quintus, De Divin., lib. i. et nullum sine locui)lete teste et aiic- 
Chrysippus and the ablest of the stoie tore: quae quia nota tibi sunt, relinquo. 
philosophers set forth a phausible theory Defendo unum hoc: nunquam illud ora- 
demonstrating a priori the probability of culum Delpliis tain celebre clarumque 
prophetic warnings deduced from the fuisset, neque tantis donis refertum oin- 
existonce and attributes of the gods; if nium populorum et regum, nisi omnis 
you deny altogether the occurrence of letas oraculorum illorum veritatem easet 
such warnings, so essential to the wel- experta . . . Maneat id, quod negari non ^ 
fare of man, you must deny cither the potest, nisi omnem historiam pervertc- * 
existence, or the foreknowledge, or the rimus, multis sseculis verax fuisse id 
beneficence, of the gods (c. 38). Then oraculum.” Cicero admits that it had 
the veracity of the Delphian oracle had become less trustworthy in his time, 
been demonstrated in innumerable in- and tries to explain this decline of pro- 
BtanceS; of which Chrysippus had made phetic power: comjjare Plutarch, Do 
a large Ijollection; and upon what other Defect. Oracul. 
supposition could the immense credit of 
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strued as significant of the divine will. To sacrifice with a view 
to this or that undertaking, or to consult the oracle with the same 
view, are familiar expressions ^ embodied in the language. Nor 
could any man set about a scheme with comfort until he had sa¬ 
tisfied himself in some manner or other that the gods were favour¬ 
able to it. 

The disposition here adverted to is one of those mental ana¬ 
logies pervading the whole Hellenic nation, which Herodotus indi¬ 
cates. And the common habit among all Greeks of respectfully 
listening to the oracle of Delphi will be found on many occasions 
useful in maintaining unanimity among men not accustomed to 
obey the same political superior. In the numerous colonies espe¬ 
cially, founded by mixed multitudes from distant parts of Greece, 
the minds of the emigrants were greatly determined towards cordial 
co-operation by their knowledge that the expedition had been 
directed, the OEkist indicated, and the spot either chosen or ap¬ 
proved, by Apollo of Delphi. Such in most cases was the fact: 
that god, according to the conception of the Greeks, “ takes delight 
always in the foundation of new cities, and himself in person lays 
the first stone.”^ 

These are the elements of union—over and above the common 


territory, described in the last chapter—with which the historical 
Hellcns take their start: community of blood, language, religious 
point of view, legends, sacrifices, festivals,® and also (with certain 
Ocnorai allowanccs) of manners and character. The analogy of 
manners manners and character between the rude inhabitants of 
Greeks. ^ the Arcadian Kynaetha^ and the polite Athens, was 
indeed accompanied with wide differences: yet if we compare the 
two with foreign contemporaries, we shall find certain negative 
characteristics, of much importance, common to both. In no city 
of historical Greece did there prevail cither human sacrifices ®—or 
deliberate mutilation, such as cutting off the nose, ears, hands, 
feet, &c.—or castration—or selling of children into slavery—or 
polygamy—or the feeling of unlimited obedience towards one 
man: all customs which might be pointed out as existing among 
the contemporary Carthaginians, Egyptians, Persians, Thra- 


* Xenophon, Anabas. vii. 8, 20:—'O 8^ 

*A<ri8eiTiys kKoicraSy ird\iy ^ir* avrhy 
reBvfiivos i^avKl^traiy &c. 

Xenophon. Hellen. iii. 2, 22';— 
rr}puii€<fBai roifs "^EWr/yas i<l>* 
iro\e/ 4 y—‘Compare Iliad, vii. 450. 

* Calliraach. Hymn. Apoll, 55, with 
Spanheim’s note ; Cicero, De Divinat. 


i. 1. 

3 See this point strikingly illustrated 
by Plato, Repub. v. p. 470-471 (c. 16), 
and Isocrates, Panegyr. p. 102, 

** Respecting the Arcadian Kynsetha, 
see the remarkable observations of Poly¬ 
bius, iv, 17-23, 

* See vol. i. ch. vi. of this History, 
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cians,^ &c. The habit of running, wrestling, boxing, &c. in 
gymnastic contests, with the body perfectly naked—was common 
to all Greeks, having been first adopted as a Lacedaemonian 
fashion in the fourteenth Olympiad: Thucydides and Herodotus 
remark, that it was not only not practised, but even regarded as 
unseemly, among Non-IIellens.^ Of such customs, indeed, at 
once common to all the Greeks, and peculiar to them as distin¬ 
guished fi'om others, we cannot specify a great number; but we 
may see enough to convince ourselves that there did really exist, 
in spite of local differences, a general Hellenic sentiment and cha¬ 
racter, which counted among the cementing causes of a union 
apparently so little assured. 

For we must recollect, that in respect to political sovereignty, 
complete disunion was among their most cherished prin- political 
ciples. The only source of supreme authority to which atScS^tJ 
a Greek felt respect and attachment, was to be sought rSe 
within the walls of his own city. Authority seated in 
another city might operate upon his fears—might procure 
for him increased security and advantages, as we shall have occa¬ 
sion hereafter to show with regard to Athens and her subject 
allies—might even be mildly exercised, and inspire no special 
aversion: but still the principle of it was repugnant to the rooted 
sentiment of his mind, and he is always found gravitating towards 
the distinct sovereignty of his own Boule or Ekklesia. This 
is a disposition common both to democracies and oligarchies, 
and operative even among the different towns belonging to the 
same subdivision of the Hellenic name—Achaeans, Phokians, 
Boeotians, &c. The twelve •Achaean cities are harmonious allies. 


‘ For examples and evidences of these 
practices, see Herodot. ii. 162; the am¬ 
putation of the ntise and ears of Patar- 
bemis by Apries king of Egypt (Xeno¬ 
phon, Anab. i. 9-13). There were, a 
large number of men deprive<l of hands, 
feet,* or eyesight, in the satrapy of Cy¬ 
rus the younger, who had inflicted all 
these severe punishments for the pre¬ 
vention of crime—he did not (says Xe¬ 
nophon) suffer criminals to scoff* atiiim 
(eta #taTa 7 e\av). The iKrofx^ was carried 
on at Sardis (Herodot. iii. 49)—500 traX5es 
iicr6inai formed a portion of the yearly 
tribute paid by the Babylonians to the 
court of Susa (Herod, iii. 92). Selling 
of children for exportation by the Thra¬ 
cians (Herod. v. 6) j there is some trace 
of this at Athens prior to the Solonian 


legislation (Plutarch, Sol6n, 23), arising 
probably out ^f the cruel state of the 
law between debtor and creditor. l<\)r 
the sacrifice of children to Kronus by 
the Carthaginians, in troubled times 
(according to the language of Ennius 
“PoBni soliti siios sacrificare puellos"’), 
Diodor. xx. 14; xiii. 86. Porphyr. de 
Abstinent, ii. 66: the practice is abun¬ 
dantly illustrated in Mover’s Die Beli- 
gion der Phonizier, p. 298-304. 

Arrian blames Alexander for cuttinjE; 
off* the nose and ears of the satrap Bds- 
sus, saying that it was an act altogether' 
barbaric (i. e, non-Hellenic), (Exp. Al. 
iv. 7, 6). About the (r€^a(riJ.bs 
irepl rhv fiaaiKda in Asia, see Stmbo, xi, 
p. 526. 

* Thucyd. i. 6; Herodot. i. 10. 
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with a periodical festival which partakes of the character of a 
congress,—but equal and independent political communities. The 
Boeotian towns, under the presidency of Thebes, their reputed 
metropolis, recognise certain common obligations, and obey, on 
various particular matters, chosen officers named Boeotarchs,—‘but 
we shall see, in this as in other cases, the centrifugal tendencies 
constantly manifesting themselves, and resisted chiefly by the in¬ 
terests and power of Thebes. That great, successful, and for¬ 
tunate revolution which merged the several independent political 
communities of Attica into the single unity of Athens, took place 
before the time of authentic history; it is connected with the name 
of the hero Theseus, but we know not how it was effected, while 
its comparatively large size and extent render it a signal exception 
to Hellenic tendencies generally. 

Political disunion—Sovereign authority within the city-walls— 
thus formed a settled maxim in the Greek mind. The relation 
Swd tothe another was an international rela- 

rest in an ^ tion, not a relation subsisting between members of a 
relation; common political aggregate. Within a few miles from 
his own city-walls, an Athenian found himself in the territory of 
another city, wherein he was nothing more than an alien,—where 
he could not acquire property in house or land, nor contract a 
legal marriage with any native woman, nor sue for legal protection 
against injury except through the mediation of some friendly 
citizen. The right of intermarriage and of acquiring landed pro¬ 
perty was occasionally granted by a city to some individual non¬ 
freeman, as matter of special favour, and sometimes (though very 
rarely) reciprocated generally betwean two separate cities.^ But 
the obligations between one city and another, or between the 
citizen of the one and the citizen of the other, are all matters of 
special covenant, agreed to by the sovereign authority in each. 
Such coexistence of entire political severance wjth so much fellow¬ 
ship in other ways, is perplexing in modern ideas; and modern 
language is not well furnished with expressions to describe Gteek 
political phaenomena. We may say that an Athenian citizen was 
an alien when he arrived as a visitor in Corinth, but we can 
^hardly say that he was a foreigner; and though the relations 
between Corinth and Athens were in principle intematimal, yet 
that word would be obviously unsuitable to the numerous petty 

‘ Aristot. Polit. iii. G, 12, It is un- I non-freeman the right of imyafila and 
necessary to refer to the many inscrip- | ^yKTricris. 
tions which confer upon some individual 
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autonomies of Hellas, besides that we require it for describing the 
relations of Hellenes generally with Persians or Carthaginians. 
We are compelled to use a word such as interpoliticaly to describe 
the transactions between separate Greek cities, so numerous in the 
course of this history. 

As, on the one hand, a Greek will not consent to look for sove¬ 
reign authority beyond the limits of his own city, so, on city 
the other hand, he must have a city to look to: scattered «essentmi- 

, , village resi« 

villages will not satisfy in his mind the exigences of social 
order, security, and dignity. Though the coalescence 
of smaller towns into a larger is repugnant to his feelings, living!'^ 
that of villages into a town appears to him a manifest advance 
in the scale of civilization. Such at least is the governing senti¬ 
ment of Greece throughout the historical period; for there was 
always a certain portion of the Hellenic aggregate—the rudest and 
least advanced among them—who dwelt in unfortified villages, and 
\ upon whom the citizen of Athens, (Corinth, or Thebes looked down 
as inferiors. Such village residence was the character of the Epi- 
rots^ universally, and prevailed throughout Hellas itself in those very 
early and even ante-Homeric times upon which Thucydides looked 
beck as deplorably barbarous;—^times of universal poverty and 
insecurity,—absence of pacific intercourse,—petty warfiire and 
plunder, compelling every man to pass his life armed,—endless 
migration without any local attachments. Many of the consider¬ 
able cities of Greec^e are mentioned as aggregations of pre-existing 
villages, some of them in times comparatively recent, l egea and 
Mantiueia in Arcadia represent in this way the confluence of eight 
villages and five villages respectively ; Dyme in Achaia was brought 
together out of eight villages, and Elis in the same manner, at a 
period even later than the Persian invasion;® the like seems to 
have happened with Megara and Tanagra. A large proportion of 
the Arcadians continued their village life down to the time of the 
battle of Leuktra, and it suited the purposes of Sparta to keep 
them thus disunited; a policy which we shall see hereafter illus¬ 
trated by the dismemberment of Mantineia (into its primitive com¬ 
ponent villages) which the Spartan contemporaries of Agesilaus 
carried into effect, but which was reversed as soon as the power of, 
Sparta was no longer paramount,—as well as by the foundation of 


* Skylax, Peripl. c, 28-33; Thucyd. dfJtoiovS) ^ rrSXtws kc^ tvofia fx®**'* 

ii. 80. See Dio Ch^sostom, Or, xlvii. * Strabo, viii. p. 337, 342, 386 ; Pau- 
p. 225, vol. ii. ed. Reisk.— fmKKov ^pouvro Ban. viii. 45, 1; Plutarch, Qusest. Grace. 
SioLKtlffSai fcarA roTy fiapfidpois c, 17 — 37 , 
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Megalopolis out of a large number of petty Arcadian towns and 
villages, one of the capital measures of Eparneinondas.^ As this 
measure was an elevation of Arcadian importance, so the reverse 
proceeding—the breaking up of a city into its elementary villages 
—was not only a sentence of privation and suffering, but also a 
complete extinction of Grecian rank and dignity. 

The Ozolian Lokrians, the ^Etolians, and the Akarnanians 
Village resi- maintained their separate village residence down to a 
mimin' Still later period, preserving along with it their primitive 
rudeness and disorderly pugnacity.^. Their villages were 
nieTed^into uiifortificd, and defended only by comparative inaccessi- 
cities. bility; in case of need they fled for safety with their 
cattle into the woods and mountains. Amidst such inauspicious 
circumstances, there was no room for that expansion of the social 
and political feelings to which protected intra-mural residence and 
increased numbers gave birth; there was no consecrated acropolis 
or agora—no ornamented temples and porticos, exhibiting the con- < 
tinned offerings of successive generations*^—no theatre for music or 
recitation, no gymnasium for athletic exercises—none of those fixed 
arrangements, for transacting public business with regularity and 
decorum, which the Greek citizen, with his powerful sentiment of 
locality, deemed essential to a dignified existence. The village 
was nothing more than a fraction and a subordinate, appertaining 
as a limb to the organised body called the City. But the City and 


1 Pausaii. viu. 27, 2-5; Diod. xv. 72: 
compare Ariat. Polit. ii. 1, 5. 

The description of the BioiKiffis of 
Mantineia is in Xenophon, Hellen. v. 2, 
6-8 : it is a flagrant example of his 
philo-Laconian bias. We see by the 
case of the Phokiaus after the Sacred 
War (Diodor. xvi. 60;*Pausan. x. 3, 2) 
how heavy a punishment this ^lolKtais 
was. Compare also the instructive 
speech of the Akauthian envoy Klei- 
gends at Sparta, when he invoked the 
Lacediemonian interference for the pur¬ 
pose of crushing the incipient federa¬ 
tion, or junction of towns into a com¬ 
mon political aggregate, which was 
growing up round Olynthus (Xen. Hel¬ 
len. V. 2, 11, 2). The wise and admi¬ 
rable conduct of Olynthus, and the 
reluctance of the lesser neighbouring 
cities to merge themselves in this union, 
are forcibly set forth; also the interest 
of Sparta in keeping aU the Greek towns 
disunited. Compare the description of 
the treatment of Capua by the Romans 
(Livy, xxvi. 16), 


2 Thucyd. i. 5; iii. 91, Xenoph. Hel¬ 
len. iv. 6, 5. 

^ Pausanias, x. 4, 1 ; his remarks on 
the Phokian iroKis l*anopeus indicate 
what he included in the idea of a 7r<J\(y: 
— ciyc ovoixdcrai ns ‘ir6Kiv Kot toiUtovs, 
oTs y€ oifK apx^^^i ov yvfiv<la'i6y i<rnv‘ ov 
diorpov, ovK ayopky expvo'i*', ovx ^Scop 
Kar€px6fJLeyoy is Kp^yriy dtWh. iy irriyats 
Kol\ai5 Karh. ras KoX^^as fidKiarra r^s iy 
rois apetTiy, iyravOa olKOvariy ivl 
HpLws Spot ye rijs x^P^^ ettny atfrots els 
rovs dfiSpovs, Ka\ is rhy (ritWoyoy ervvi^ 
dpovs Kol ovroi TrifiTrovcri %hy ^cdkikSv, 

The fjLiKph. n oKlfffxaTa of the Pelasgiaus 
on the peninsula of Mount Athds (Thu¬ 
cyd. iv. 109) seem to have been some¬ 
thing between villages and cities. When 
the Phokians, after the Sacred War, 
were deprived of their cities and forced 
into villages by the Amphiktyons, the 
order was that no village should contain 
more than fifty houses, and that no vil¬ 
lage should be within the distance of a 
furlong of any other (Diodor. xvi. 60). 
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the State are in his mind and in his language one and the- same. 
While no organisation less than the City can satisfy the exigences^ 
of an intelligent freeman, the City is itself a perfect and self-suffi¬ 
cient whole, admitting no incorporation into any higher political 
unity. It deserves notice that Sparta even in the days sparta- 
of her greatest wpower was not (properly speaking) a city, oid'wiilge® 
but a mere 'agglutination of five adjacent villages, retaining tKieight of 
unchanged its old-fashioned trim: for the extreme defen- 
sibility of its frontier and the military prowess of its inhabitants 
supplied the absence of walls, while the discipline imposed upon the 
Spartan exceeded in rigour and minuteness anything known in 
Greece. And thus Sparta, though less than a city in respect to 
external appearance, was more than a city in respect to perfection 
of drilling and fixity of political routine. The contrast between the 
humble appearance and the mighty reality is pointed out b^ Thucy¬ 
dides.® The inhabitants of the small territory of Pisa, wherein 
Olympia is situated, had once enjoyed the honourable privilege 
of administering the Olympic festival. Having been robbed of it 
and subjected by the more powerful Eleians, they took advantage 
of various movements and tendencies among the larger Grecian 
powers to try and regain it; and on one of these occasions we find 
their claim repudiated bcciiuse they were villagers, and unworthy 
of so great a distinction.'* There was nothing to be called a city 
in the Pisatid territory. 

In going through historical Greece, we are compelled to accept 
the Hellenic aggregate with its constituent elements as a Heiieiuc 
primary fact to start from, because the state of our infer- SpiccTas 
mation does not enable Us to ascend any higher. By 
what circumstances, or out of what pre-existing elements, Kents 
this aggregate was brought together and modified, we 
find no evidence entitled to credit. There are indeed various 
names which are affirmed to designate ante-Hellenic inhabitants of 
many parts of Greece,—the Pelasgi, the Leleges, the Kuretes, the 
Kaukones, the Aones, the Temraikes, the Hyantes, the Telchines, 
the Boeotian Thracians, the Teleboae, the Ephyri, the Phlegyae, &c. 
These are names belonging to legendary, not to historical Greece 
—extracted out of a variety of conflicting legends, by the logogra- 

* Aristot. Polit. i. 1, 8, ^5* iK irXcU- TrJAews, oVre lepois koI KaracKevais vo\v- 

vtcv KwjiQv Koiv^vla t 4\€105 ri 5^ r€\€<n Karb. K^p.as Se r<p 

Tcdarris e^ovffa irepas ttjs avrapfceias. Com. ira\aiip Trjs 'EAAct5oj rp6irtp oiKtarOtlafr^Sf 
pare also iii. 6, 14; and Plato, Legg. <patyoir* tty ^oSeedrr^pa. 

viii. p. 848. a Xenophon, Hellen. iii. 2, 31. 

* Tliucyd. i. 10, ot/T€ (vyoifctj'fftio'rff | 
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phers and subsequent historians, who strung together out of them 
a supposed history of the past, at a time when the conditions of 
historical evidence were very little understood. That these names 
designated real nations, may b?true, but here our knowledge ends. 
We have no well-informed witness to tell us their times, their limits 
of residence, their acts, or their character; nor do we know how 
far they are identical with or diverse from the historical Ilellens— 
whom we are warranted in calling, not Indeed the first inhabitants 
of the country, but the first known to us upon any tolerable evi¬ 
dence. If any man is inclined to call the unknown aiite-IIellenic 
period of Greece by the name of Pelasgic, it is open to him to do 
so. But this is a name carrying with it no assured predicates, 
noway enlarging our insight into real history, nor enabling us to 
explain—what would be the real historical problem—how or 
from whom the Hellens acquired that stock of dispositions, apti¬ 
tudes, arts, &c. with which they begin their career. Whoever has 
examined the many conflicting systems respecting the Pclasgi,— 
from the literal belief of Clavier, Larcher, and Raoul Rochette 
(which appears to me at least the most consistent way of proceed¬ 
ing), to the interpretative and half-incredulous processes applied 
by abler men, such as Niebuhr, or O. Muller, or Dr. ThirwalP— 
will not be displeased with my resolution to decline so insoluble a 
problem. No attested facts are now present to us—none were 
present to Herodotus and Thucydides even in their age — on which to 
build trustworthy affirmations respecting the ante-Hellenic Pelas- 
gians. And where such is the case, we may without impropriety 
apply the remark of Herodotus respecting one of the theories which 
he had heard for explaining the inundation of the Nile by a sup- 


* Lai‘clier, Chronologie d^Hdrodotc, 
ch. viii. p. 215, 274; Raoul Rochette, 
Histoire des Colonies Crecques, book i. 
ch. 5; Niebuhr, Romische Geschichte, 
yol. i p. 26-64, 2nd ed. (the section en¬ 
titled Die Oenotrer und Pelasger); 0. 
Miillcr, Die Etrusker, vol. i. (P^inleitung, 
ch, ii. p. 75-100); Dr. Thirlwall, His¬ 
tory of Greece, vol. i. ch. ii. p. 56-64. 
The dissentient opinions of Kruse and 
Mannert may be found in Kruse, Hellas, 
vol. i. p. 398-425 ; Mannert, Geographic 
der Griechen und Romer, Part viii. in- 
troduct. p. 4. seqq, 

Niebuhr puts together all the mythical 
and genealogical traces, many of them 
in tho high^t degree vague and equi¬ 
vocal, of the existence of Pelasgi in 
various localities; and then, summing 


up their cumulative effect, asserts (“not 
as an hypothesis, but with full historical 
conviction,” p. 54) “that there was a 
time when the Pelasgians, perhaps the 
most extended people in all Europe, 
were spread from the Po and the Arno 
to the Khyndakus” (near Kyzikua), 
with only an interruption in Thrace. 
What is perhaps the most remarkable of 
all, is the contrast between his feeling 
of disgust, despair and aversion to the 
subject, when he begins the inquiry 
(“ tuime Pelasgi,'* he says, “ is odious to 
the historian, who hides the spurious philo’- 
logy out of which the pretences to knowledge 
on the subject of such extinct people arise," 
p. 28), and the full confidence and satis¬ 
faction with which ho concludes it. 
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posed connexion with the circumfluous Ocean—that “ the man 
who carries up his story into the invisible world, passes out of the 
range of criticism.’* ^ 

As far as our knowledge extends^iere were no towns or villages 
called Pelasffian, in Greece Proper, since 776 b.c. But Ancient Pe- 

.i-i • -1 • T/Y* • xi lasgiansnot 

there still existed in two difrerent places^ even in the age knowawe. 
of Herodotus, people whom he believed to be Pelasgians. One 
portion of these occupied the towns of Plakia and Skylake near 
Kyzikus, on the Propontis; another dwelt in a town called Kreston, 
near the Thermaic Gulf.^ There were moreover certain'other Pelas- 
gian townships which he docs not specify—it seems indeed, from 
Thucydides, that there were some little Pelasgian townsliips on the 
peninsula of Athos.*’* Now Herodotus acquaints us with the remark¬ 
able fact, that the people of Kreston, those of Plakia and Skylake, 
and those of the other unnamed Pelasgian townships, all sjioke the 
same language, and each of them respectively a different language 
from their neighbours around them. He informs us, moreover, that 
their language was a barbarous (i, e, a non-Hellenic) language; 
and this fact he quotes as an evidence to prove that the ancient 
Pelasgian language was a barbarous language, or distinct from the 
Hellenic. He at the same time states expressly that he has no 
positive knowledge what language the ancient Pelasgians spoke — 
one proof, among others, that no memorials nor means of distinct 
information concerning that people could have Jjeen open to him. 

Tliis is the one single fact, amidst so many conjectures concern¬ 
ing the Pelasgians, which we can be said to know upon Jf^j^oricai 
the testimony of a competent and contemporary witness : —spoke a 
the few townships—scattered and inconsiderable, but all language! 
that Herodotus in his day knew as I’elasgian—spoke a barbarous 
language. And upon such a point he must be regarded as an 
excellent judge. If then (infers the historian) all the early Pelas¬ 
gians spoke the same language as those of Kreston and Plakia, 
they must have changed their language at the time when they 
jjassed into the Hellenic aggregate, or became Hellens. Now 
Herodotus conceives that aggregate to have been gradually en¬ 
larged to its great actual size by incorporating with itself not 


* Herodot. ii, ‘23 : — 'O tow 

ClKfCLvov flfiros, thp fjLvBoy iyc- 

pelKaSy ovK 

* TJiat Krest6ii is the proper reading 
lu Herodotus there seems every reason 
to believe—not Krotdn, as Dionys. Hal. 
represents it (Ant. Rom. i. 26)—-in spite 
of the authority of Niebuhr in favour of 
the latter. 


3 Thucyd. iv. 109. Compare the new 
Fragments of Strabo, lib. vii. edited 
from the Vatican MS. by Kramer, and 
since by Tafel (Tubingen, 1844), sect. 
34. p. 26 ,—^KTjaray Sc X€^j!>6vri(roy 
ravTTjy rwy in A-fifiyov HeKatrywy riytt, 
els iriyre Bi-ppiifieyoi voKiarjxara' KKewyks, 
*0\6(pv^ov, *AKpo0<yovs, AioPf &va'(rov. 
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only tlie Pelasgians, but several other nations once barbarians; ^ 
^the Hellens having been originally an inconsiderable j)eople. Among 
those other nations once barbarian whom Herodotus supposes to 
have become hellenised, we m£a|probably number the Leleges; and 
with respect to them as well aslo the Pelasgians, we have contem¬ 
porary testimony proving^^the existence of barbarian Leleges in 
later times, Philippas the Karian historian attested the present 
existence, and believed in the past existence, of Leleges in his 
country as serfs or dependent cultivators under the Karians, ana¬ 
logous to the Helots in Laconia or the Penestse in Thessaly.^ AVe 
may be very sure that there were no Hellens—no men speaking 
HiKtx.ricai fhc Helleiiic touguc—standing in such a relation to the 
barbarians Kariuns. Amoiig those many barbaric-speaking nations 
nnanguago Hcrodotus bclicved to have changed their language 

and passed into Hellens, we may therefore fairly consider the 
Leleges to have been included. For next to the Pelasgians and 
Pelasgus, the Leleges and Lelex figure most conspicuously in the 
legendary genealogies ; and both together cover the larger portion 
of the Hellenic soil. 

(Confining myself to historical evidence, and believing that no 
. assured results can be derived from the attempt to trans- 
of good wit. form legend into history, I accept the statement of Hero- 

nesses re- . ^ , 

gpling the dotus with Confidence as to the barbaric language spoken 

liistonciil 

Pelasgians by the l^lasgians of his day, and I believe the same with 
are-tobe regard to the historical Leleges—but without presuming 
whetueithey to determine anything in regard to the legendary Pe- 
legendary lasgians and Leleges, the supposed ante-Hellenic inha- 
amrSegL bltaiits of Grcecc. And I think this course more 
or not. consonant to the laws of historical inquiry than that 

which comes recommended by the high authority of Dr. Thirl- 
wall, who softens and explains away the statement of Hcrodotus 
until it is made to mean only that the Pelasgians of Plakia 
and Kreston spoke a very bad Greek. The affirmation of Hero¬ 
dotus is distinct, and twice repeated, that the Pelasgians of these 
towns and of his own time spoke a barbaric language; and that 
wmrd appears to me to admit of but one interpretation.® To 

* Herod, i. 57. vpo(rK€xo)pVK6T(i)v avr^ 3 Herod, i. 57. ''Hvt lya dk y^wororca/ 

Koi &K\wy i6v€<i)y fiapfidpuv Ucrav oi IleXaffyol, ovk drpfK€us 

* Athenae. vl. p. 271. HKiwos iy rf flirai. el Se reKi*,aipop,hois 

vepl Kapcoy «al AeKeyay crvyypdfjLfiarij \eyeiy ro7ri vvy eri eovtri neXaa-yuyf rcoy 
fcara\^(ns, robs AuKeSai/noylofy EiAwras inrep Tvparnvwy Kpricruya ir6\iv oiKedyrwy 
Kod robs &erraXiKobs veyeerras, Kol Kdpds . . . kui r^y TlKaKii]y re kuI ^KvXdKSiy 
rfnjo’t rois A^\e^iy &s oiKerais xp^<^®d'6at Ile\aayay olKiadyrtay iy ^EWTfotrrdyrtp 
TrdXai re Kulyvv. ... /cal Sira iAAa n€Aa<r 7 tffi ^6yravo\l<r» 
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suppose that a man who, like Herodotus, had heard almost every 
variety of Greek, in the course of his long travels, as well as Egyp- 


fiara rh oHvofua ^€T6/3aA€* el rouToicrt det 
XeyetVi ^(Tay ol UeKouryol ^dpfiapov yKa(r- 
(ray Uvres* Et rolyvy ^y^Kal vdy roiovro 
rh TleKacryiKhyy rh *ArriKhy eOyos^ ihy 
Ile\a(ryiKhy H.fxa r-p fierafioXp rij is^EA- 
Arjyaf kuI r^y ykSaatTav p,ere(xaOe' koX yhp 
5^ oihe ol Kpr\(rrtayiprai ovhdfJLOKft rt^y 
yvy (r<j>4as ir€pioiK€6yTtoy eJtrl djxdykcixTorot, 
o0r€ ol IlkaKiTjyoi' <r<pl(ri Sk, djuhyXwcro'oi. 
drfkovffi Shf Sri rhy ijveiKavro yXdIxr (rrj s 
Xapafcrr) pa fierafialvovres is ravra rd 
■^(Jopia, rovroy exoviri iv if>v\aKp. 

In the next chapter Herodotus again 
calls the Pelasgian nation ^dp^apov. 

Respecting this language heard by 
Herodotus at Kreston and Plakia, Dr. 
Thirhvall observes (chap. ii. p. 6(>)» 
'*This language Herodotus describes as 
barbarous, and it is on this fact he 
grounds his general conclusion as to the 
ancient Pelasgian tongue. But he has 
not entered into any details that might 
have served to ascertain the manner or 
degree in which it differed from the 
Greek. Still the expressions he uses 
would have appeared to imply that it 
was essentially foreign, had he not 
spoken quite as strongly in another pjis- 
sage, where it is impossible to ascribe 
a similar meaning to his words. When 
he is enumerating the dialects that pre¬ 
vailed among the Ionian Greeks, he 
^serves that the Ionian cities in Lydia 
agree not at all in their tongue with 
those of Kai*ia; and he applies the very 
same term to these dialects, which he 
had before used in speaking of the re¬ 
mains of the Pelasgian language. This 
passage affords a measure by which we 
may estimate the force of the word bar- 
bnnan in the former. Nothing more can 
he safely inferred from it, than thjit the 
Pelasgian language which Herodotus 
heard on the Hellespont, and elsewhere, 
sounded to him a strange jargon; as did 
the dialect of Ephesus to a Milesian, 
and as the Bolognese does to a Floren¬ 
tine. This fact leaves its real nature 
and relation to the Greek quite uncer¬ 
tain; and we are the less justified in 
building on it, as the history of Pelas¬ 
gian settlements is extremely obscure, 
and the traditions which Herodotus re¬ 
ports on that subject have by no means 
equal weight with statements made from 
his personal observation." (Thirlwall, 
Hist, of Greece, ch. ii. p. 60, 2nd edit.) 

In the statement delivered by Hero¬ 
dotus (to which Dr. Thirlwall here re¬ 


fers) about the language spoken in the 
I^ic Greek cities, the historian had 
Sffld (i. 142 ),—Fkdircray Bh ov r^y avr^y 
ourot yeyofilKacrtj dwd rpdvovs rearirepas 
rrapay<t}y4<ay. Miletus, Myiis, and Pridne, 

■—iv ri) Kaplp KarolKTjyrai Kurd ravrd 
BiaXeylixeval (r(f)i. Ephesus, Kolophon, 
&c .—aural al rrSkeis rpari vpdrepoy XeX" 
deiirpcri bfioKoyiovcri Kara y\&ar(ruv obBhv, 
(T^l Bk 6ju.o^cov€ov(ri, The Chians and 
Erythrseans — Hard ruvrh Biakiyovraty 
'XdjjLioi Be irr' ecfivray jnovvoi. Ourot 
paKT^pes y\d>(T(rr}s reVorepes ylyvovrai. 

The words yKdairps (''dis¬ 

tinctive mode of speech ”) are common 
to both these i>iussagea, but their mean¬ 
ing in the one and in the other is to be 
measured by reference to the subject- 
matter of which the author is speaking, 
as well as to the words which accomj)any 
them,—especially the word /SdpjSopoy in 
the first passage. Nor can I think (with 
Dr. Thirlwall) that the meaning of fidp- 
^apos is to be deterniined by reference 
to the other two words: the reverse is 
in my judgement correct. Bdp^apos is a 
term definite and unequivocal, but ykuxr- 
crrjs x“P“'®T‘}jp varies according to the 
comparison which you ha])pen at the 
moment to be making, and its meaning 
is here determined by its conjunction 
with $dpfiapos, ^ 

When Herodotiis was speaking of the 
twelve Ionic cities in Asia, he might 
properly j)oint out the differences of 
speech among them as so many different 
XapaKrrjpes yKeccrfrrjs: the limits of differ¬ 
ence were fixed by the knowledge which 
his hearers possessed of the persons 
about whom he was speaking; the 
lonians being all notoriously Hellens. 
So an author describing Italy might say 
that Bolognese, Romans, Neapolitans, 
Genoese, &c., had different 
y\d<r<rr}s, it being understood that the 
difference was such as might subsist 
among persons all Italians. 

But there is alsh a x«P««'r^P yKwaaryjs 
of Greek generally (abstraction made 
of its various dialects And diversities; as 
contrasted with Persian, Phmnician, or 
Latin—and of Italian generally, tis con¬ 
trasted with German or English. It is 
this comparison which Herodotus is 
taking when he describes the language 
spoken by the people of Kreston and 
Plakia, and which he notes by the word 
^dp$apoy as opposed to ’E\Ky}yiK6y : it is 
with reference to this comparison that 
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tian, Pboenician, Assyrian, I^ydian, and other languages, did not 
*kno*w how to distinguish had Ilellenic from non-Hellenic, is in my 
judgement inadmissible; at any rate the supposition is not to be 
adopted without more cogent evidence than any which is here 
found. 

As I do not presume to determine what were the antecedent 
antt^Hd. internal elements out of which the Hellenic aggregate 
itnic colonies was formed, so I confess myself equally uninformed 
niciaand with regard to its external constituents. Kadmus, 
neither veil- Haiiaus, Kckrops—the eponyms of the Kadmeians, 
probabre! of the Danaaiis, and of the Attic Kekropia—present 
themselves to my vision as creatures of legend, and in that 
character I liave already adverted to them. That there may have 
been very early settlements in continental Greece from Plueiiicia 
and Egypt, is nowise impossible; but I sec neither positive jiroof, 
nor ground for probable inference, that there were any such, though 
traces of Plunnician settlements in some of the islands may doubt¬ 
less be pointed .out. And if we examine the character and aptitude 
of Greeks, as compared cither with Egyptian^ or PhaMiicians, it 
will appear that there is not only no analogy, but an obvious and 
fundamental contrast: the Greek may occasionally be found as a 
borrower from these ultramarine contemporaries, but he cannot be 
looked upon as their offspring or derivative. Nor* can I bring 
myself to accept hypothesis which implies (unless we are to 
regard the supj)osed foreign immigrants as very hiw in number, ft 
which case the question loses most of its importance) that the Hel¬ 
lenic language—the noblest among the many varieties of human 
speech, and ]) 0 ss(‘sslng within itself a pervading symmetry and 
organization—is a mere confluence of two foreign barbaric lan¬ 
guages (Phamician and Egyptian) with two or more internal bar¬ 
baric languages—Pelasgian, Lelegian, &c. In the mode of inves¬ 
tigation pursued by different historians into this question of early 
foreign colonies, there is great difference (as in the case of the Pe- 
lasgi) between different authors—from the acquiescent Euemerism 


^apuKT^p y\<»>(r(rrts in the fifty-seventh 
chapter is to be construed. The word 
^dp^apos is the usual and recognised 
antithesis of "EWtjv or ’EWr]viK6s. 

It is not the least remarkable pai-t of 
the statement of Herodotus, that the 
language spoken at Kreston and at Pla* 
kia was the same, though the place/j 
were so far apart from each other. This 
identity of itself shows that he meant to 


speak of a substantive language, not of 
a “ sti*ange jargon." 

I think it therefore certain that Hero¬ 
dotus pronounces the Pelasgians of his 
day to speak a substantive language 
difterent from Greek; but whetlier dif¬ 
fering from it in a greater or less degree 
in the degree of Latin or of PhoD- 
niciaii) we have no means of deciding. 
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of Raoul Rochette to the refined distillation of Dr. Thivlwall in 
the third chapter of his History. It will be found that the 
amount of positive knowledge which Dr. Tliirlwall guarantees 
to his readers in that chapter is* extremely inconsiderable; for 
though he proceeds upon the general theory (different from that 
which 1 hold) that historical matter may be distinguisln^d and 
elicited from the legends, yet when the question arises resj)ectiiig 
any definite historical result, his canon o^ credibility is too just to 
permit him to overlook the absence of positive evidence, even when 
all intrinsic incredibility is removed. U'liat which I note as Terra 
Incognita, is in his view a land which may be known up to a (‘er- 
tain point; but the map which he draws of it contains so few 
ascertained places as to differ very little from absolute vacuity. 

The most ancient district called Hellas is affirmed by Aristotle to 
have been near Dodona and the river Achelous—a de- Mostancimt 
scription which would have been unintelligible (since tlie oi’ad!' 
river does not flow near Dodona), if it had not been qualified by 
the remark, that the river had often in former times (‘hanged its 
course. He states moreover that the deluge of Deukalibn took 
place chiefly in this district, which was in those early days inha¬ 
bited by the Selli, and by the people then called Graici, but now 
Hellenes.^ The Selli (called by Pindar Helli) are mentioned in 
the Iliad as the ministers of the Dodonaean Zeus—“ men who slept 
on the ground and never washed their feet,” mid Hesiod in one of 
the lost poems (the Eoiai) speaks of the fat land and rich pastures 
of the laud called Hellopia wherein Dibdona was situated.^ On 
what authority Aristotle made his statement, we do not know ; but 
the general feeling of the Greeks was different, connecting Deu- 
kalicbn, Hellen, and the Hellenes, primarily and specially wdth the 
territory called Achaia Phthibtis, between Mount Othrys and QCta. 
Wc can neither affirm nor deny his assertion that the people in the 
neighbourhood of Dodona were called Graeci before they were 
called itellenes. There is no ascertained instance of the mention 
of a people called Graeci in any author earlier than this Aristote¬ 
lian treatise; for the allusions to Alkman and Sophokles prove 
nothing to the point.*^ Nor can we explain how it came to pass 

* Ariatotel. Meterol. i. 14. firjrdpcs, Kal irap^ 4y Vlol/xetriy. 

^ Homer, Iliad, xvi. 234 ; Hesiod, iarl Se fj fitrairKacriJibs, ff rrjs Fpal^ 
Fragnj. 149, ed. Marktscheffel ; So- €v0flas nKlffis itrrly. 
pbokl. Trachiii, 1174 ; Strabo, vii. p. The word rpaiiccy ia Alkman, nieaii- 

jjjg f^the mothers of the JIulJerios/’ 

® Stephan. Byz. V. rpaiKos, — TpaTnes may well be only a dialectic variety of 
5e vapb, ry *A\Kfiayi ai tmv 'EAA^kwi^ analogous to and for 

VOT.. TT* 1.^ 
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that the Hellenes were known to the Romans only under the name 
of Gr»ci or Graii. But the name hy which a people is known to 
foreigners is-often completely different from its own domestic name, 
and we are not less at a loss to* assign the reason, how the Rasena 
of Etruria came to bo known to the Romans by the name of 
Tuscans or Etruscans, 

K\€\sy vppiSy &c. (AhreiiN, Do DuJecto but '?aiK6s (Photius, p. 480, 15; Din- 
Doric&, sect. 11, p. 91; and sect. 31, dorf, Fragment. Soph. 933; compare 
p. 242), perhaps declined like yvpalKfs, 45,5). Fiustathius (p. 890) seems unde- 
The term used by Sophoklcs, if we cidod between the two. 
may believe Pliotins, was not Tpainhs, 
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CHAPTER III. 

MEMBERS OF THE HELLENIC AGGREGATE, SEPARATELY 
TAKEN.—GREEKS NORTH OF PELOPONNESUS. 

Having in the preceding chapter touched upon the Greeks in their 
aggregate ca])acity, I now come to describe separately the portions 
of which this aggregate consisted, <us they present themselves at 
the first discernible })eriod of history. 

It has already been mentioned that tlje twelve races or subdivi¬ 
sions, members of what is called the Amphiktyonic con- Ampi.ikty- 
vocation, were as follows:— ojix:races. 

North of the pass of Thermopylae,—Thessalians, PerrliaDbians, 
Magnetes, Achaeans, Melians, ^niancs, Dolopes. 

Southf>f the pass of Thermopylae,—llorians, lonians, Pceotians, 
Lokrians, Phokians. 

Other Hellenic races, not comprised among the Amphiktyons, 
were Non-Anj- 

The yEtolians and Akariianians, north of the Gulf of 
Corinth. 

The Arcadians, Eleiaiis, Pisatans, and Triphylians, in the central 
and western portion of Peloponnesus; I do not here name tlie 
Achaeans, who occupied the southern or Peloponnesian coast of the 
(^loriiithian gulf, because they may be presumed to have been ori¬ 
ginally of the same race as the Phthiot Achaeans, and therefore 
participant in the Amphiktyonic constituency, though their actual 
connexion with it may have been disused. 

The Dryopes, an inconsiderable, but seemingly peculiar subdivi¬ 
sion, who occupied some scattered points on the sea-coast—liermi- 
one on the Argollc peninsula; Styrus and Karystus in Euboea; the 
island of Kythnus, &c. 

Though it may be said, in a general way, that our historical dis¬ 
cernment of the Hellenic affgreffate, apart from the illu- First period 
sions 01 legend, commences with 776 B.C., yet with regard instory— 
to the larger number of its subdivisions just enumerated, seo «.c.^ 
we can hardly be said to possess any specific facts anterior to the inva¬ 
sion of Xerxes in 480 b.c. Until the year 560 b.c. (the epoch of 
OoBsus in Asia Minor, and of PeisistrAtus at Athens), the history 

K 2 
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of the Greeks [)reseiits luirdly anything of a collective character: 
the movements of each ])ortion of the Hellenic world begin and end 
apart from the rest. The destruction of Kirrha by the Amphi- 
ktyons is the first historical incident which brings into play, in 
defence of the Delphian tcinjfie, a common Hellenic feeling of 
active obligation. 

But about r)()0 n.c., two important changes are seen to come into 
Second pe- operation which alter the character of Grecian history— 
660-300 B.o. extricating it out of its former chaos of detail, and C(*n- 
tralising its isolated jihmnomena:—1. The subjugation of the 
Asiatic Greeks by Lydia and by Persia, followed by their struggles 
for emancipation—wherein the European Greeks b(H*anie inij)li- 
cated, first as accessories, and afterwards as principals. 2. l^lie 
combined action of the large mass of Greeks under S})arta, as theii' 
most powerful state and acknowledged chief, succeeded by the rajud 
and extraordinary growth of Athens, the C()in))hde develojmient of 
(xrecian maritime ])ower, and the struggle between Athens and 
Sparta for the headship. These two causes, though distinct in 
themselves, must nevertheless be regarded as working toother to a 
certain degree—or rather the second grew out of the first. For it 
was the Persian invasions of Greece whicli first gave birth to a 
wide-spread alarm and anti])athy among the leading Greeks (we 
must not call it Pan-Hellenic, since more than half of the Ainphi- 
ktyonic constituency gave earth and water to Xerxes) against the 
barbarians of tlu^ East, and iinpressi'd them with tlie necessity of 
joint active operations under a leader. The idea of a leadership 
or hegemony of collective Hellas, as a jn’ivih'ge necessarily vested 
in some one state for common security against the barbarians, tlius 
became current—an idea foreign to the mind of Solon, or any one 
of the same age. Next came the miracmlous development of 
Athens, and the violent contest between lier and Sparta which 
should be the leader; the larger portion of Hellas taking side 
with one or the other, and the common quarrel against the Persian 
being for the time put out of sight. Athens is put down, Sparta 
acquires the undisputed hegemony, and again the anti-barbaric 
feeling manifests itself, though faintly, in the Asiatic expeditions of 
Agesilaus. But the Spartans, too incompetent either to deserve or 

maintain this exalted position, are overthrown by the Thebans_ 

themselves not less incompetent, with the single exception of Epa- 
meinondas. The death of that single man extinguishes the preten¬ 
sions of Thebes to the hegemony. Hellas is left, like the deserted 
Penelope in the Odyssey, worried by the competition of several 
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suitors, none of whom is strong enough to stretch the how on which 
the prize depends.^ Such a mnnifeshition of force,^as well as the 
trampling down of the competing suitors, is reserved, not for any 
legitimate Hellenic arm, but for a semi-hellenised^ Macedonian, 
“ brought up at Pella,and making good his encroachments 
gradually from the north of Olympus. The hegemony of Greece 
thus passes for ever out of Grecian hands; but the conqueror finds 
his interest in reviving, as a name and pretext, the old miso-Persian 
banner, after it had ceased to represent any real or earnest feeling, 
and had given place to other impulses of more recent growth. The 
desolation and sacrilege once committed by Xerxes at Athens is 
avenged by annihilation of the Persian empire. And this victori¬ 
ous consummation of the once powerful Pan-llellenic antipathy— 
the dream of Xenophon'^ and the Ten Thousand Greeks after the 
battle of Kunaxa—the hope of Jason of Plicrm— the exhortation of 
Isokrates'^—the project of Philip and the achievement of Alexander, 
—while it manifests the irresistible might of Hellenic and Macedo¬ 
nian arms in the then existing state of the woi’ld, is at the same 
time the closing scene of substantive Grecian life. The citizen- 
feelings of Greece become afterwai*ds merely secondary forces, sub¬ 
ordinate to the prej)ondtn'ance of Gn^ek mercenaries under Macedo¬ 
nian order, and to the rudest of all native Ilellens—the ./Etolian 
mountaineers. Some few individuals are indeed found, even in 
the third century worthy of the best times of Hellas, and the 
Achman confederation of that century is an honourable attempt to 
contend against irresistible difficulties : but on the whole, that free, 
social, and political march, w'hich gives so much inten^st to the 
earlier centuries, is irrevocably banished from Greece after the 
generation of Alexander the Great. 

The foregoing brief sketch wall show^ that, taking the period 
from Croesus and Pcisistratus down to th(‘ generation of important 
Alexander (fiGO-SOO b.c.), the phacuoinena of Hellas bcTweJnUie 
generally, and her relations both foriegn and inter-poli- p!nwi 
tical, admit of being groujied together in masses with Sn^ve^y 
continued dependence on one or a few predominant cir- known. 

* Xenophon, Hellcn. vii. 5, 27; Do- composed exjiressly for the purpose of 
mosUTenes,^^ Do C^oron. c. 7, p. 2.‘U.— calling on Rhilip to put himself at the 
aWd Tis &Kptros koX irapd rovrois head of united Greece against the Per- 
Ka\ napd to7s UKAuis "KAATjcrti/ ^pis Kal sians: the Oratio iv., called Pauegyrica, 
rapaxh^ recommends a combination of all Greeks 

Demosthen. de Coron, c. 21. p. 247. for the same purpose, but under the 

^ Xenophon, Anabas. iii. 2, 25-2h. hegemony of Athens, putting aside all 

^ Xenophon, Hellen. yi. 1, 12; Iso- intestine- differences: see Orat. iv. ]), 
krates, Orat. ad Philipp., Orat. v. p. 45~G8. 

JOT. This discourse of isokrates is 
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cumstances. They may be said to constitute a sort of historical 
epopee, analogous to that which Herodotus has constructed out of 
the wars between Greeks and barbarians, from the legends of 16 
and Europa down to the repulse of Xerxes. But when we are 
called back to the period between 776 and 5()0 B.O., the phaeno- 
mena brought to our knowledge are scanty in number—exhibiting 
few common feelings or interests, and no tendency towards any one 
assignable purpose. To impart attraction to this first period, so 
obscure and unpromising, we shall be compelled to consider it in its 
relation with the second ; partly as a preparation, partly as a con¬ 
trast. 

Of the extra-Peloponnesian Greeks north of Attica, during these 
Extra-Peio two ccnturies, WG know absolutely nothing; but it will 
possible to furnish some information respecting the 
Atu!S)^not condition and struggles of the great Dorian states 

in Peloponnesus, and respecting the rise of Sparta from 
first period. second to the first place in the comparative scale of 
Grecian powers. Athens becomes first known to us at the legisla¬ 
tion of I^ako and the attempt of Kylon (620 n.c.) to make him¬ 
self despot; and we gather some facts concerning the Ionic cities 
in Euboea and Asia Minor during the century of their chief pros¬ 
perity, prior to the reign and conquests of Crajsus. In this way 
we shall fonn to ourselves some idea of the growth of Sparta and 
Athens,—of the short-lived and energetic development of the 
Ionic Greeks—and of the slow working of those causes which tended 
to bring about increased Hellenic intercommunication—as contrasted 
with the enlarged range of ambition, the grand Pan-Hellenic ideas, 

^ the systematised party-antipathies, and the intensified action both 
abroad and at home, which grew out of the contest with Persia. 

There are also two or three remarkable manifestations which 
will require special notice -during this first period of Grecian his¬ 
tory ;—1. The great multiplicity of colonies sent forth by indivi¬ 
dual cities, and the rise and progress of these several colonies; 

2. The number of despots who arose in the various Grecian cities; 

3. The lyric poetry; 4. The rudiments of that which afterwards 
ripened into moral philosophy, as manifested in gnomes or aphor¬ 
isms—or the age of the Seven Wise Men. 

But before I proceed to relate those earliest proceedings (unfor¬ 
tunately too few) of the Dorians and lonians during the historical 
period,' together with the other matters just alluded to, it will be 
convenient to go over the names and positions of those other 
Grecian states respecting which we have no information during 
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these first two centuries. Some idea will thus be formed of the 
less important members of the Hellenic aggregate, previous to the 
time when they will be called into action. We begin by the terri¬ 
tory north of the pass of Thermopylae. 

Of the different races who dwelt between this celebrated pass 
and the mouth of the river Peneius, by far the most General 
powerful and important were the Thessalians. Some- 
times indeed the whole of this area passes under the 
name of Thessaly—since nominally, though not always 
really, the power of the'Thessalians extended over the whole. We 
know that the Trachiiiian Herakleia, founded by the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians in the early years of the Peloponnesian war close at the })ass 
of Thermopylae, was planted upon the territory of the Thessalians.‘ 
But there were also within these limits other races, inferior and 
dependant on the Thessalians, yet said to be of more ancient date, 
and certainly not less genuine subdivisions of the Hellenic name. 
The Perrhsebi^ occupied the northern portion of the territory 
between the lower course of the river Peneius and Mount Olympus. 
The Magnetes’^ dwelt along the eastern coast, between Mount Ossa 
and Pelion on one side and the iEgean on the other, comprising 
the south-eastern cape and the eastern coast of the Gulf of Pagasm 
as far as lolkos. The Achseans occupied the territory called 
Phthiotis, extending from near Mount Pindus on the west to the 
Gulf of Pagasse on the cast^—along the mountain chain of Othrys 
with its lateral projections northerly into the Thessalian plain, and 
southerly even to its junction wntli (Et^a. The three tribes of the 
Malians dwelt between Achaca Phthiotis and Thermopylae, in¬ 
cluding both Tnxchin and Herakleia. Westward of Achaea Phthi¬ 
otis, the lofty region of Pindus or Tymphrestus, with its declivities 
both westward and eastward, was occupied by the Dolopes. 

All these five tribes or subdivisions—Perrhaebians, Magnetos, 
Achaeans of Phthiotis, Malians, and Dolopes, together Thessalians 
with certain Epirotic and Macedonian tribes besides, (leperulunts. 
beyond the boundaries of Pindus and 01ym])us—were in a state of 

^ Thucyd. iiL 93. Oi 0€<r(raXoi iy ch, xxviii. vol. iii. p. 338-348; compare 
ovuafiei ovT€5 rwv ra^nrj teal mv ] Livy, xlii. 53. 

rp (^#cTf^€To (Herakleia), &c. * Skylax, Periplus, c. 66; Herodot. 

« Herodot. vii. 173; Strabo, ix. p. vii. 183-188, 

440-441. Herodotus notices the pass Skylax, Peripl. c. 64; Strabo, ix. p. 
over the chain of Olympus or the | 433-434. Sophoklcs included the ter> 
Cambuman mountains by which Xerxes ' ritory of Trachin in the limits of 
and his army passed out of Macedonia Phthidtis (Strabo, /. c.). Herodotus 
into Perrhaebia: see the description of considers PhthiOtis as terminating a 
the pass and the neighbouring country little north of the river Spercheius (vii, 
in Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, 198). 
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irregular dependence upon the Thessalians, who occupied the cen¬ 
tral plain or basin drained by the Peneius. That river receives the 
streams from Olympus, from Pindus, and from Othrys—flowing 
through a region which was supposed by its inhabitants to have been 
once a lake, until Poseidon cut open the defile of Tempe, through 
which the waters found an efflux. In travelling northward from Ther¬ 
mopylae, the commencement of this fertile region—the amplest space 
of land continuously productive which Hellas presents—is strikingly 
marked by the steep rock and ancient fortress of Thaumaki from 
whence the traveller, passing over the mountains of Achaea Phthlotis 
and Othrys, sees before him the plains and low declivities which reach 
northward across Thessaly to Olympus. A narrow stri}) of coast 
—in the interior of the Gulf of Pagasae, between the Magnetes 
and the Achaeans, and containing the towns of Amphanaeum and 
Pagasae^—belonged to this proper territory of Thessaly, but its 
great expansion was inland: within it were situated the cities of 
Pherae, Pharsalus, Skotussa, Larissa, Krannon, Atrax, Pharkadon, 
Trikka, Metropolis, Pelinna, &c. 

The abundance of corn and cattle from the neighbouring plains 
sustained in these cities a numerous population, and above all a 
proud and disorderly noblesse, whose manners bore much resem¬ 
blance to those of the heroic times. They were violent in their 
behaviour, eager in armed feud, but unaccustomed to political dis¬ 
cussion or compromise; faithless as to obligations, yet at the same 

* See the de-scription of Thaumaki in | his mission : lie returned by “ the sacred 

Livy, xxxii. 4. and in Dr. lloljand’s road/’ and broke his fast at a place 
Travels, ch. xvii. vol. ii. p. 112—now called Aet7r»/ias near Larissa. A solemn 
Thonioko. festival, frequented,^ by a l.'irp^e con- 

* Skylax, Peripl. c. 65. Hesychius course of people from the surrounding 

(v. nayafrirrjs ’AirdWwy) seems to reckon regions, was celebrated on this occasion 
Pagasae as Achtean. at Tempe, in honour of Apollo Tem- 

About the t(wns in Thessaly and ijeites {’Afnr\ovyi Tefnrfira in the .doolie 
their various positions, see Mannert, dialect of Thessaly : see Insciipt. in 
Geograph, der Gr. und Kbmor, Part vii. Boeckh, Oorp. Ins. No, 1767). The 
book hi. ch. 8 and 9. procession was accompanied by a flute- 

There was an ancient religious cere- player, 
mony, celebrated by the Delphians every Sec Plutarch, Quoest. Grcoc. ch. xi. 
ninth year (Eunaet6ris): a procession p. 292; Do MusicH, ch. xiv. p. 1136; 
was sent from Delphi to the pass of iElian, V. H. hi. 1; Stephan. Byz. v. 
Tempe, consisting of well-born youths Aenryids, 

under an archi-theor, who represented It is important to notice these reli- 
the proceeding ascribed by an old gious processions establishing inter- 
legend to Apollo; that god was be- course and sympathies between the 
lieved to have gone thither to receive distant members of Hellas : but the 
expiation after the slaughter of the inferences which 0. Muller (Dorians, B. 
serpent Pytho: at least this was one ii. 1, p. 222) would build upon them, 
among several discrepant legends. The as to the original seat of the Dorians 
chief youth plucked and brought back and the worship of Apollo, are not to 
a branch from the sacred laurel at be trusted, 

Temi>d, as a token that ho had fulfilled 
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time generous in their hospitalities, and much given to the enjoy¬ 
ments of the table.^ Breeding the finest horses in Greece they 
were distinguished for their excellence as cavalry; but their in¬ 
fantry is little noticed, nor do the Thessalian cities seem to have 
possessed that congregation of free and tolerably equal citizens, 
each master of his own arms, out of jrhom the ranks of hoplites 
were constituted. The warlike nobles, such as the Aleuada^ at 
Larissa, or the Skopadae at Kramion, despising everything but 
equestrian service for themselves, furnished, from their extensive 
herds on the plain, horses for the poorer soldiers. These Thessa¬ 
lian cities exhibit the extreme of turbulent oligarchy, occasionally 
trampled down by some one man of great vigour, but little tem¬ 
pered by that sense of political communion and reverence for esta¬ 
blished law, which was found among the better cities of Hellas. 
Both in Athens and Sparta, so different in many respects from each 
other, this feeling will be found, if not Indeed constantly predomi¬ 
nant, yet constantly present and operative. Both of them exhibit 
a contrast with Larissa or Phera^ not unlike that between Home 
and Capua—the former with her endless civil disputes constitu¬ 
tionally conducted, admitting the joint action of parties Thessalian 
against a common foe; the latter with her abundant soil 
enriching a luxurious oligarchy, and impelled according to the 
feuds of her gre^at proprietors, the Magii, Blossii, and Jubellii.^ 

The Thessalians are indeed in their character and capacity as 
much Epirotic or Macedonian as Hellenic, forming a sort of link 
between the two. For the Macedonians, though trained in after- 
times upon Grecian principles by the genius of Philij) and Alex¬ 
ander, so as to constitute the celebrated heavy-armed phalanx, were 
originally (even in the Peloponnesian war) distinguished chiefly 
for the excellence of their cavalry, like the Thessalian while the 
broad-brimmed hat or kausia, and the short spreading mantle or 
chlaniys, were common to both. 

We are told that the I'liessalians were originally immigrants 


^ Plato, Krito, c. 15, p, 55. e/cet ydtp 
nKfla-rri ara^la Kal aKo\a<r[a (com¬ 
pare the beginning of the Mendii)—a 
remark the more striking, since he 
had just before described the Bajotiaii 
Thebes ^ a well-regulated city, though 
both Dikiearchus and Polybius repre¬ 
sent it ill their times as so much the 
contrary. 

See also Demosthen. Olynth. i. c. 9, 
p. 16, cont. Aristokrat. c. 29, p. 657; 
Schol, Eurip. Phomiss. 1466; Thepomp. 


Fragment. 54-178, ed. Didot; Aristo¬ 
phanes, Pint. 521. 

The march of political affairs in Thes¬ 
saly is uirdorstood from Xenoph. Ilellcii. 
vi. 1; compare Auabais. i. 1, 10, and 
Thucyd. iv. 78. 

* See Cicero, Orat. in Pison. c. H ; 
De Leg. Agi-ar. cent. Rulluin, c. 34-;55. 

^ Compare the Thessalian cavalry as 
described by Polybius, iv. 8, with the 
Macedonian as described by Thucydides, 
ii. lOU. 
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ffbm Thesprotia in Epirus, and conquerors of the plain of the 
Peneius, which (according to Herodotus) was then called ^olis, 
and which they found occupied by the Pelasgi.^ It may be doubted 
whether the great I'hessalian families—such as the Aleuadae of 
Larissa, descendants from Herakles, and placed by Pindar on the 
same level as the Lacedaemonian kings^—would have admitted this 
Thesprotian origin; nor does it coincide with the tenor of those 
legends which make the eponym, Thessalus, son of Herakles. 
Moreover, it is to be remarked that the language of the Thessalians 
was Hellenic, a variety of the iEolic dialect;-^ the same (so far as 
we can make out) as that of the people whom they must have found 
settled in the country at their first conquest. If then it be true, 
that at some period anterior to the commencement of authentic his¬ 
tory, a body of Thesprotian warriors crossed the passes of Pindus, 
and established themselves as conquerors in Thessaly, we must 
suppose them to have been more warlike than numerous, and to 
have gradually dropt their primitive language. 

In other respects, the condition of the population of Thessaly, 
such as we find it during the historical period, favours the suppo¬ 
sition of an original mixture of conquerors and conquered: for it 
seems that there was among the I^hessatiaiis and their dependcmts 
a triple gradation, somewhat analogous to that of Laconia. First, 
a class of rich proprietors distributed throughout the j)rincipal 
cities, possessing most of the soil, and constituting separate oligar¬ 
chies loosely hanging together.^ Next the subject Achmans, Mag¬ 
netos, Perrhmbi, different from the Laconian Perioeki in this point, 
that they retained their ancient tribe-name and separate Amphi- 
ktyonic franchise. Thirdly, a class of serfs or dependent cultivators, 
corresponding to the Laconian Helots, who tilling the lands of the 
wealthy oligarchs, paid over a proportion of its produce, furnished 
the retainers by which these great families were surrounded, served 
as their followers in the cavalry, and were in a condition of villen- 
age,—yet with the important reserve that they could not be sold 
out of the country,^ that they had a permanent tenure in the soil, 


' Herodot. vii. 176; Thucyd. i. 12. 

3 Pindar, Pyth. x. init. with the 
Scholia, and the valuable comment of 
Boeckh, in reference to the Aleuadae*; 
Schneider ad Aristot. Polit. v. 5, 9; 
and the Essay of Buttmann, Von dern 
Geschlecht der Aleuaden, art. xxii. vol. 
ii. p. 254, of the collection called **My- 
thologus." 

^ Ahrens, De Dialect, .^olica, c. 1, 2, 


i * See Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 3: Thuevd. 
ii. 99-100. 

The words ascribed by Xenophon 
(Hellen. vi. 1,11) to Jason of Pherse, and 
the lines of Theocritus (xvi. 34), attest 
the numbers and vigour of the Thessa¬ 
lian Penestae, and the great wealth of 
the Aleuadae and Skopadse. Both these 
families acquired celebrity from the 
verses of Simonides ; he was patronised 
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and that they maintained among one another the relations of family 
and village. This last-mentioned order of men, in Thessaly called 
the Penestm, is assimilated by all ancient authors to the condiuon of 

/. -r • 1 • 1 1 11 - the f)opu- 

Ilelots of Laconia, and in both cases the danger attend- lation of 
ing such a social arrangement is noticed by Plato and avuieinraca 
Aristotle. For the Helots as well as the Penestae had nest®. 
their own common language and mutual sympathies, a separate 
residence, arms, and courage; to a certain extent, also, they pos¬ 
sessed the means of acquiring property, since we are told that some 
of the Penestse were richer than their masters.^ So many means 
of action, combined with a degraded social position, gave rise to 
frequent revolt and incessant apprehensions. As a general rule, 
indeed, the cultivation of the soil by slaves or dependents, for the 
benefit of proprietors in the cities, prevailed throughout most parts 
of Greece. The rich men of Thebes, Argos, Athens or Elis, must 
have derived their incomes in the same manner; but it seems that 
there was often in other places a larger intermixture of bought 
foreign slaves, and also that the number, fellow-feeling and courage 
of the degraded village population was nowhere so great as in 
Thessaly and Laconia. Now the origin of the Penestae in Thessaly 
is ascribed to the concjuest of the territory by the Thesprotians, as 
that of the Helots in Laconia is traced to the Dorian conquest. 
Tlie victors in both countries arc said to have entered into a con¬ 
vention with the vanquished population, whereby the latter became 
serfs and tillers of the land for the benefit of the former, but were 
at the same time protected in their holdings, constituted subjects of 
the state, and secured against being sold away as slaves. Even in 
the Thessalian cities, though inhabited in common by Thessalian 
proprietors and their Penesta3, the quarters assigned to each were 


and liis muse invoked by both of then^ 
see Al31ian, V. H^xii. 1; Ovid, Ibis, 512; 
Quintilian, xi. 2,15. Pindar also boasts 
of liis friendship with Thorax the Aleuad 
(Pyth. X. 99). 

The Thessalian it.y^pa7ro^i(rral alluded 
to in Aristophanes (Pintus, 521) must 
have sold men out of the country for 
slaves — either refractory Penestae, or 
Perrhaihian, Magnetic, and Achaean free¬ 
men, seized by violence: the Athenian 
comic poet Mnesimachus, in jesting on 
the voracity of the Pharsalians, exclaims, 
ap. Athense. x. p, 418— 

ipd. TTOV 

oiTT^v KaTfa$iovcn rroAii/ *AxaxKijif. 

Pagasao wds celebrated as a place of 


export for slaves (Hermippus ap. Athe- 
nic. i. 49). 

Menon of Pharsalus assisted the Athe¬ 
nians against Ainphipolis with 200 or 
800, “ Penestae on horseback, of his own ” 
— (lleuearTais i^'iois) Demosthen. irepl 
c. 9, p. 178, cont. Aristokrat. c. 
51, p. 087. 

* Archenijichus ap. Atheme. vi. ]>. 
204; Plato, Legg. vi. p. 777; Aristot. 
Polit. ii. 6, 3, vii. 9, 9; Dionys. Halic. 
A. R. ii. 84. 

Both Plato and Aristotle insist on the 
extreme danger of having uumerouH 
slaves, fellow-countryme% and of «iic 
language— {6ii6<pvKoi, 6p.6(pa>poii vaTpla- 

Tot aKK’fiXwv). 
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4o a great degree separated : what was called the Free Agora 
could not be trodden by any Penest except when specially sum¬ 
moned.^ 

Who the people were, whom the conquest of Thessaly by the 
3VhothcPe. Thesprotians reduced to this predial villenaire, we find 

nestsewere—• T/y. , -i . ^ ® 

doubtful. (linerently stated. According to Pheopoinpus, they were 
Perrhaehians and Magnetes; according to others, Pelasgians; 
while Archemachus alleged them to have been Boeotians of the 
territory of Arii^^—some emigrating to escape the conquerors, 
others remaining and accepting the condition of serfs. But the 
conquest, assuming it as a fact, occurred at far too early a day to 
allow of our making out either the manner in which it came to pass 
or the state of things which preceded it. The Pelasgians wFora 
Herodotus saw at Krcstoii arc aflSrmed by him to have been the 
descendants of those who (piitted Thessaly to escape'^ the invading 
Thesprotians; though others held that the Boeotians, driven on 
this occasion from their habitations on the Gulf of Pagasm near 
the Achaeans of Phthiotis, jirecipitated thcniselves on Orchomenus 
and Boeotia, and settled in it, expelling the Minym and the Pelas¬ 
gians. 

Passing over the legends on this subject, and confining ourselves 
dWiKff historical time, we find an established quadruple divi- 
Thessaiy. sion of Tlicssaly, said to have been introduced in the 
time of Aleuas, the ancestor (real or mythical) of the powerful 
Aleuadae, — Thessalidtis, Pelasgiotis, llistia»6tis Phthiotis.'^ In 
Phthiotis were comprehended the Achaans, whose chief towns were 
Melitaa, Itonus, Theban Phthiotidcs, Alos, Larissa Ivreinaste and 
Pteleon, on or near the western coast of the Gulf of Pagasae. Ilis- 


* Ari-stot. Polit. vii. II, ‘2. 

Tlieop(>ni])us and Arclioinachus aj). 
Athciuo. vi. j). 2t)4~2()G ; compare Thu- 
cyd. ii. 12; Steph. Byz. v. ’'ApTj—the 
coiiverRC of this striry in Strai) 0 , ix. p. 
401-^411, of the Thessalian Arne )»oinj^ 
settled from Bcuotia. That the villeins 
or Penesto were completely distinct 
from the circumjacent deiKuidents — 
Achseans^ MagiiCdes, Perrhjebinns, we ! 
see by Aristot. Polit. ii. (j, ;i. Tliey | 
had their eponymous hero Penestes, j 
whoso descent was traced to Thessahis 
son of Hcraklds : they were thus con¬ 
nected with the mythical father of the 
n^|^;ion*(MlC^^ Aristoph. Vesp. 1271). 

* Herodot. i. 57 ; compare vii, 176. 

■* Hellanikus, Fragm. 28, ed. Didot; 
Hai-pocration, v. Ttrpapxla : tho quad- 


ru}»le division was older than Hckatanis 
4Bteph. Byz. v. Kpduuup). 

Hekaticus connected the Perrhtebians 
with the genealogy of jEolus thro\igh 
Tyro the daughter of Salinoneus: they 
passed as AloKus (Hekaticus, Frag. 

I ed. Didot; Stephan. Byz. v. ^aKavva 

I and r6pvoi), 

! The teritorry of the city of Histisea 
(in the north part of the island of 
Eub(eu)waH also called Histimotis. The 
double occui rence of this name (no un¬ 
common thing in ancient Greece) seems 
to have given rise to tlie statement, 
that the Perrha3bi had subdued the 
northern parts of Euboea, and carried 
over the inhabitants of the Euboean 
Histiaja captive into the north-west of 
Thessaly (Strabo, ix. p. 487, x. p. 440). 
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tietjotis, to the north of the Penelus, comprised the Perrhsebian|| 
with numerous towns strong in situation, but of no great size or 
importance; they occupied the passes of Olympus^ and are some¬ 
times considered as extending westward across Pindus. Pelasgi- 
otis included the Magnetes, together with that w'hich was called 
the Pelasgic plain bordering on the western side of Pelioh and 
Ossa.^ Thessaliotis comprised the central plain of Thessaly and 
the upper course of the river Peneius. This was the political classi¬ 
fication of the Thessalian power, framed to suit a time w'hen the 
separate cities were maintained in harmonious action by favourable' 
circumstances or by some energetic individual ascendency ; for their 
union was in general interrupted and disorderly, and we find (cer¬ 
tain cities standing aloof while the rest went to war.^ Though a 
certain political junction, and obligations of some kind towards a 
common authority, w^ere recognised in theory by all, and a (^hief or 
Tagus'^ was nominated to enforce obedience,—yet it frequently 
happened that the disput(?s of the cities among themselves prevented 
the choice of a Tagus, or drove him out of the country, and left the 
alliance little more than nominal. Larissa, Pharsalus'' and Pherse 
—each with its cluster of dependent towns as adjuncts—seem to 
have been nearly on a ])ar in strength, and each torn by disorderly 
intestine faction, so that not only was the su])remacy over oi’ule tSS- 
common dependents relaxed, but even the means of 
repelling invaders greatly enfeebled. The- dependence of the 
Perrhaibians, Magnetes, Achmans, and Malians, migld under these 
circumstances be often loose and easy. But the condition of the 
Penestae—who occupied the villages belonging to these great cities, 
in the central plain of Pelasgibtis and Thessaliotis, and from whom 
the Aleuadfle and Skopadae derived their exuberance of landed pro¬ 
duce—was noway mitigated, if it was not even aggravated, by such 
constant factions. Nor were there wanting cases in which the dis¬ 
content of this subject class was employed by members of the native 
oligarchy,® or even by foreign states, for the purpose of bringing 
about political revolutions. 

' Pliny, H. N. iv. 1 ; Strabo, ix. p. thus to have been given to the magis- 

trates of separate Thessalian cities. The 

^ Strabo, ix. p. 443. Inscriptions of Thaumaki (No. 177-)- 

^ Diod 9 r. xviii. 11; Thucyd. ii. 22. 1774) have the title rayol. 

The inscription No. 1770 in Boeckh’s The title Ta 7 ^s was peculiar to Tiiessaly 
Corpus Inscript, contains a letter of the (Pollux, i. 128). 

Koman consul, Titus Quinctius Flami- ^ Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 1,9; Diodor, 
ninus, addressed to the city of Kyretise xiv, 82; Thucyd. i. 3. Herod. 

(north of Atrax in Perrhsebia). The calls the Aleuadse OetrcraKiris 0a(ri\T}€s. 
letter is addressed, Kvp(ri4u>y roiis rayo7i ® Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 24; Hel- 
Kol rif ir(iA€i—the title of Tagi seems lenic, ii. 3, 37. The loss of the comedy 
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‘‘ \^^hen Thessaly is under her Tagus, all the neighbouring 
"people pay tribute to her; she can send into the field 6000 cavalry 
and 10,000 hoplites or heavy-armed infantry,”^ observed Jason, 
despot of Pherae, to Polydamas of Pharsalus, in endeavouring to 
prevail on the latter to second his pretensions to that dignity. 
The impost due from the tributaries, seemingly considerable, was 
then realised with arrears, and the duties upon imports at the har¬ 
bours of the Pagasa 0 an gulf, imposed for the benefit of the confede¬ 
racy, were then enforced with strictness; but the observation shows 
that while unanimous Thessaly was very powerful, her periods of 
unanimity were only occasional.^ Among the nations which thus 
Great power paid tribute to the fulness of Thessalian powder, we may 
when in number not merely the Perrhsebi, Magnetes, and Achae- 
nnanimiiy. ans of Phthiotis, but also the Malians and Dolopes, and 
various tribes of Epirots extending to the westward of Pindus.'^ 
We may remark that they were all (except the Malians) javelin- 
men or light-armed troops, not serving in rank with the full pano¬ 
ply ; a fact which in Greece counts as presumptive evidence of a 
lower civilization; the Magnetes, too, had a peculiar close-fitting 
mode of dress, probably suited to movements in a mountainous 
country.'* There was even a time when the Tlicssalian power 
threatened to extend southw^ard of Thermopylae, subjugated the 
Phokians, Dorians and Lokrians. So iiiuch were the Phokians 
alarmed at this danger, that they had built a wall across the pass 
of Thermopylae for the purpose of more easily defending it against 
Thessalian invaders, who are reported to have penetrated more 
than once into the Phokian valleys, and to have sustained some 
severe defeats,^ At what precise time these events happened, we 
find no information; but it must have been considerably earlier 
than the invasion of Xerxes, since the defensive wall which had 
been built at Thermopylae by the Phokians was found by Leonidas 


called of EupoliH (see Meineke, 

Fra^. Comicor. Gryec. p. 513) pro¬ 
bably prevents us from understanding 
the sarcasm of Aristophanes (Vesp. I‘263) 
about the vapavpffffina of Amynias 
among the PenestaR of Pharsalus; but 
the incident there alluded to can have 
nothing to do with the proceedings of 
Kiitias^ touched upon by Xenophon. 

1 Xenpphon, Hellen. vi. 1, 9-12. 

* Pemosthen, Olynth, i. c. 3,^. 15, 
ii5c/5. p. 21. Tlie orator had occasion 
to denounce Philip as having got pos¬ 
session of the public authority of the 


Thessalian confederation, partly by in¬ 
trigue, partly by force, and we thus 
hear of the AtjaeVes and the dyopal 
which formed the revenue of the con¬ 
federacy, 

^ Xenophon (Hellen. vi. 1, 7) num¬ 
bers the MapaKol among these tributaries 
along with the Dolopes: the Maraces 
are named by Pliny (H. N. iv. 3) also 
along with the Dolcpes, but we do not 
know where they dwelt. 

* Xenophon. Hclleu, vi. 1,9; Pindar, 
Pyth. iv. 80. 

® Herodot. vii. 176: viii. 27-28. 
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in a state of ruin. But the Phokians, though they no longer fel^ 
the necessity of keeping up this wall, had not ceased to fear aiJi 
hate the Thessalians—an antipathy which will be found to manifest 
itself palpably in connexion with the Persian invasion. On the 
whole the resistance of the Phokians was successful, for the power 
of the Thessalians never reached southward of the pass.^ 

It will be recollected that these different ancient races,—Per- 
rhabi, Magnetes, Achseans, Malians, Dolopcs,—though Ach^ans, 
tributaries of the Thessalians, still retained their Araphi- 
ktyonic franchise, and were considered as legitimate Ilel- SopS &c., 
lenes: all except the Malians are indeed mentioned in of tbe TLei'' 
the Iliad. We shall rarely have occasion to speak 
much of them in the course of this history: they are ktyo«icraces, 
found siding with Xerxes (chiefly by constraint) in his attack 
of Greece, and almost indifferent in the struggle between 
Sparta and Athens. That the Achaeans of Phthiotis are a portion 
of the same race as the Achaeans of Peloponnesus it seems reason¬ 
able to believe, though we trace no historical evidence to authenti¬ 
cate it. Achaea Phthiotis is the scat of Hellen, tlie patriarch of 
the entire race,—of the primitive Hellas, by some treated as a 
town, by others as a district of some breadth,—and of the great 
national hero Achilles. Its connexion with the Peloponnesian 
Achaeans is not unlike that of Doris with the Peloponnesian Do¬ 
rians,^ 

We have also to notice another ethnical kindred, the date and 
circumstances of which are given to us only in a mythical form, but 
which seems nevertheless to be in itself a reality,—that of the 
Magnetes on Pelion and Ossa, with the two divisions of Asiatic 
Magnetes, or Magnesia on Mount Sipylus and Magnesia on the 
river Maeander. It is said that these two Asiatic homonymous 
towns were founded by migrations of the Thessalian 
Magnetes, a body of whom became consecrated to the Magnetes. 
Delphian god, and chose a new abode under his directions. 
According to one story, these emigrants were warriors returning 
from the siege of Troy; according to another, they sought fresh 
seats to escape from the Thresprotian conquerors of Thessaly. 
There w^as a third story, according to which the Thessalian Mag¬ 
netes themselves were represented as colonists^ from Delphi. 

* The story of invading Thessalians ‘ of Phthia went into Peloponnesus with 
at Keressus near Leuktra in *Boeotia Pelops, and settled in Laconia (Strabo, 
(Pausan. ix. l.S, 1) is not at all pro- viii. p, 305). 

* Aristotelea ap. Athene, iv. p. 173; 

One story was, that these Achjeans ■ ConoB, Narrat. 29; Strabo, xiv. p. ^’>47. 
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^hough we can elicit no distinct matter of fact from these legends, 
may nevertheless admit the connexion of race between the Thes¬ 
salian and the Asiatic Magnetes as well as the reverential depend¬ 
ence of both, manifested in this supposed filiation, on the temple of 
Delphi. Of the Magnetes in Krete, noticed by Plato as long extinct 
in his time, we cannot absolutely verify even the existence. 

Of the Malians, Thucydides notices three tribes (yevn) as exist¬ 
ing in his time—the Paralii, the ilieres (Priests), and 
ThcMtthaiii,. Tracliiiiii, or men of Trachin it is possible that the 

second of the two may have been possc^ssors of the sacred spot on 
which the Amphiktyonic meetings were held. The prevalence of 
the hoplites or heavy-armed infantry among the Malians indicates 
J;hat we are stepjiing from Thessalian to more southerly Hellenic 
habits; the Malians recognized every man as a qualified citizen who 
either had served, or was serving, in the ranks with his full panoply.- 
Yet the panoply was probably not perfectly suitable to the mountain¬ 
ous regions by which they were surrounded ; for at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war, the aggressive mountaineers of the neighbour¬ 
ing region of Hita had so harassed and overwhelmed them in war, that 
they were forced to throw themselves on the protection of Sparta, and 
the establishiiuait of the Spartan colony of HerakUria near Trachni 
was the result of their urgent application. Of these mountaineers, 
described under the general name of OEtmans, the principal were 
Theoaici. the ^^inianes (or Enienes, as they are termed in the 
jfCnianes. llomeric Catalogue as well as by Herodotus),—an ancient 
Hellenic^ Amphiktyonic race, w ho are said to have passed through 


Hoeck (Kreta, b. iii. vol. ii. p. 409) 
attempts (unsuccessfully, in my judfje- 
inent) to reduce these stories into the 
form of substantial history. 

^ Thucyd. iii. 92. The. distinction 
made by Sky lax (c. 01) and Diodorus 
(xviii. 11) between MojAteZy and MaAfeZs 
—the latter adjoining the former on the 
north — appears inadmissible, though 
Letronne still defends it (Periple do 
Marcieu d'Heraclee, &c., Paris, 18.'i9, p. 
212 ). 

Instead of MaAtfZs, we ought to read 
Aa/AteZy, as 0. Muller observes (Dorians, 
i. 6, p. 48). 

It is remarkable that the important 
town of Lamia (the modern Zeitun) is 
not noticed either by Herodotus, Tbu- 
cydidds or Xenophon; Skylax is the 
first who* mentions it. The route of 
Xerxes towards Thermopylae lay along 


the coiist from Alos. 

The Laniieis (iissuming that to be 
the correct reading) occupied the north¬ 
ern coast of the Maliac Gulf, from the 
north bank of the Spercheius to the 
town of Echinus ; in which position 
Dr. Cramer places the MrjA^eZy TlapdKioi 
— an error, I think (Geography of 
Greece, vol. i. p. 48G). 

It is not improbable that Lamia first 
acquired importance during the course 
of those events towards the close of the 
Peloponnesian war, when the Lacediomo- 
nians, in defence of Herakleia, attack(id 
the Achaeans of Phthiotis, and even ex¬ 
pelled the Qitacans for a time from 
their seats (see Thucyd, viii. 3; Diodor, 
xiv. .38). 

* Aristot. Polit, iv. 10, 10. 

3 Plutarch, Question. Grace, -p. 294. 
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several successive migrations hi Tliessaly and Epirus, but who \M 
the historical times had their settlement and their chief town Ily- 
pata in the upper valley of the Sperchcius, on the northern decli¬ 
vity of Mount (Eta. But other tribes were probably also included 
in the name, such as those ^^^tolian tribes, tln^ Bomians and Kalli- 
aiis, whose high and cold abodes approached near to the Malia(*> 
(iulf. It is in this sense that we arc to understand the name, as 
comprehending all the jiredatory tribes along this extensive moun¬ 
tain range, when w^e arc told of the damage done by the Qita'ans 
both to the Malians on the east, and to the Dorians on the south: 
but there are some cases in which the name Qitmans secuns to desig¬ 
nate expressly the T^l^nianes, esjiecially when they are mentioned 
as exercising the Amphiktyoiiic franchise.^ ^ 

The fine soil, abundant moisture, and genial exposure of the 
southerly declivities cd Othrys'—es])ecially the valley of the Sper- 
cheius, through which river all these waters pass away, and which 
annually gives forth a fertilising inundation—present a inarkcMl 
(X)ntrast with the barren, craggy, and naked masses of Mount (Eta, 
which forms one side of the pass of Thennopyhe. Southward of 
the pass, the Lokrians, Pliokians, and Dorians o(*.cui)ied T>‘'krians, 

1 ^ 1 n't! 1 1 ^ ■ Vliukinns, 

the mountains and passes Ixdwecn 1 liessaly and Jixx'otia. i>oriaii.s. 

The coast opposite to the western side of Euba^a, from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Thermojiyla^ as far as the Ikeotian fronti('r at Anthe- 
don, was possessed by the l^okrians, whose northern frontier town, 
Alpeni, was conterminous w^ith the Malians. There was, however, 
one narrow^ strip of IMiokis—the town of Daphnus, wdiere the IMio- 
kians also touched tlie Eubo'an sea—w^iidi broke this continuity 
and divided the Lokrians into two sections,—Lokrians of Mount 
Knemis, or Epikiiemidiaii Lokrians, and Lokrians of Opus, or 
Opuntian Lokrians. The mountain called Knemis, running south- 
ward parallel to the coast from the end of (Eta, divided the forrnt'r 
section from the inland Pliokians and the upper valley of the Kephi- 
sus; farther southward, joining continuously with Mount Ptoon by 
means of an intervening mountain which is now called Chlomo, it 
separated the Lokrians of Opus from the territories of Orchomeniis, 

* Thucyd. iii. 92-97; viii. 3. Xeiiopli. Forcliliammor (ITtilluiiika, Griechenlaiid, 
Helleii, i. 2, 18 ; 'in anotlier passage im I^euen diis Alte, Berlin, 1837). I 
Xenophon (?xpressly diatingnislies the do not concur with ForcJihanimer in his 
GStici and the Ailiiiaiics (Hellen. iii. 5, attempts to resolve the inythes of Hern- 
()). Diodor. xiv. 38. Aeschines, Do kies, Achilles, and others into ))Ii3\sical 
Fals. Leg, c. 44, p. 290. pluenomeiia ; bnt liis descriptions of 

^ About the fertilitj’' as well as the local scenery and attributes are most 
beauty of this valley, see Dr. Holland’s vivid and niastei'ly. 

Travels, ch. xvii. vol. ii. p. los, and 
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•Tliebes, and Aiithcdon, the iK)rili-ea.st(Tii portions? ol Bieotia. 
Besides these two sections of the Lokrian name, there was also a 
third, cxnnpletcly separate, and said to have been colonised out 
from Opus,—the Lokrians surnaraed Ozohe,—who dwelt apart on 
the western side of Phokis, along the northern coast of the (Corin¬ 
thian Gulf. Tliey reached from Ainplussa—which overhung the 
plain of Krissa, and stood within seven miles of Delphi—to Nau- 
paktus, near the narrow entrance of the Gulf; which latter town 
was taken from these Lokrians by the Athenians a little before the 
Peloponnesian war. Opus j)rided itself on being the moth(M’-(‘ity 
of the Lokrian name, and the legends of Deukalion and Pyrrha 
found a home there as well as in Phthiotis. Alpeni, Niktca, T hro- 
^iiini, and 8kar))lieia, were towms, ancient but unimportant, of tlie 
Epiknemidian Lokrians; Init tlie wLole length of this Lokrian 
coast is ceh'brated for its beauty and fertility, both by ancient and 
modern observers.^ 

The Phokiaiis \vere bounded on tiie north by the little territories 
The pho- called Doris and Dj-yopis, which separated tlumi from th(" 
kians. Malians,—on the north-east, east, and south-wTst by the 
different branches of Lokrians,—and on the south-east by the 
Bmotians. They touched the Eubcean sea (as has been mentiom'd) 
at Da])hnus, the point where it a])proaches nearest to tlieir chief 
town Elateia; their territory also comprised most j)art of the lofty 
and bleak range of Parnassus as far as its southei'ly termination, 
where a lower jxa'tion of it, called Kirphis, projects into the 
Corinthian Gulf, between the two bays of Antikyra and Krissa; 
the latter, with its once fertile j)lain, was in ])roxlmity to the sacred 
rock of the Delphian A])ollo. Both Delphi and Krissa originally 
belonged to the Phokian race. But the sanctity of the temple, toge¬ 
ther with Laccdaunonlan aid, enabled the Delphians to set up for 
themselves, disavowing their connexion with the T^hokian brother¬ 
hood. Territorially speaking, the most valuable part of Phokis^ 
consisted in the valley of the river Kephl&us, which takes its ris(^ 


* Strabo, ix. p. 425; Forchlianimer, 
Hellenika, p. 11-12, Kynus is some¬ 
times spoken of as the liarboui* of Opus, 
bat it was a city of itself as old as the 
Homeric Catalogue, and of some mo¬ 
ment in the later wars of Greece, when 
military position came to be more 
valued than legendary celebrity (Livy, 
xxviii. 6; Pausan. x. 1, 1; Skylax, c. 
Gl-62); the latfcer counts Throiiium 
and KnGmis or Knemides as being Pho¬ 
kian, not Lokrian; which they were for 


a sliort time diiihjg the prosperity of 
the Ph(»kians at the beginning of the 
Saei-ed War, though not permanently 
(iI5sehin. Fals. Legat. c. 42, p. 4G). 
This serves, as one presumption about 
the age of the I’eriplus of Skylax (see 
the notes of Klausen ad Skyl. j). 2()h). 
These Lokrian towns Jay along the im¬ 
portant road from Thermo2)ylie to Ela¬ 
teia and Bmotia (Pausan. vii. 15, 2; 
Livy, xxxiii. 5). 

“ Pausan. x. 1111, 4. 
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from Piirnassus not far from the Phokian town of Lilaea, passt s 
between (Eta and Knemis on one side and Parnassus on the other, 
and enters Boeotia near Chaer^neia, discharging itself into the lakc^ 
Kbpais. It was on the projecting mountain ledges and rocks <ni 
each side of this river that the numerous little Phokian towns were 
situated. Twenty-two of them were destroyed and broken up into 
villages hy the Ainphiktyonic order after the second Sacred War; 
Abaj (one of the few, if not the only one, that was spared) being 
protected by the sanctity of its temple and oracle. Of these cltit^s 
the most important was Elateia, situated on the left bank of the Ke- 
})hisus, and on the road from Lokris into Phokis, in the natural 
march of an army from Thermopylae into Boeotia. The Phokian 
towns^ were embodied in an ancient confederacy, which held its^ 
periodical meetings at a temple between Daulis and 13el]>ln. 

The little territory called Doris and Dryopls occui)ied the 
southern declivity of Mount (Eta, dividing l*hokls on noris- 
the north and north-west from the ^tolians, A^hiianes, 
and Malians. That which was called Doris in the historical tinu's, 
and which reached, in the time of Herodotus, nearly as far east¬ 
ward as the Maliac Gulf, is said to have formed a part of what 
had been once called Dryopls; a territory which had comprist'd 
the summit of (Eta as far as the Spercheius northward, and which 
had been inhabited by an old Hellenic tribe called Dryopes. The 
Dorians acquired their settlement in Dryopis by gift from Herakles, 
wdio along with the Malians (so ran the legend) had expelled the 
Dryopes, and compelhal them to find for themselves new seats at 
Ilermione and Asine, in the Argolic peninsula of Peloponnesus— 
at Styra and Karystus in Eluba^a—and in the island of Kythnus 
it is only in these five last-incntioned places that history Historical 
recognises them. The territory of Doris was distributed 
into four little townshipsr—Pindus or Akyphas, Boeon, Kytinion, 
and Erineon—each of ^ich seems to have occupied a separate 

' Pausaii. X. 5 , 1 ; Beinosth. Fals. ni the m.-irked the two exti’eiiii- 

Leg. c. 22-28; Diodor. xvi. 60, with the .ties of l^hokis,--one at Daphnns on tint 
note of Weaseling. Eubu 3 an sea, tlie other at Antikyra on 

The tenth book of Pausanias, though the Corinthian Gulf (Strabo, ix. ]>. 12.'); 
the larger half of it is devoted to Del- PaiLsan. x. 110, 4). 
phi, tells us all that we know respecting * llerodot. viii, 31, 43, 40; Diodor, 
the less important towns of Phokis. iv. 57; Aristot. ap. Strabo, viii. p. 37;». 
Compare also Cramer’s Geograpliy O. Muller (History of the Dorian.s, 
of Greece, vol. ii. sect. 10; and Leake’s book i. oh. ii.) has given all that cati 
Travels in Northern Greece, vol. ii. ch. be known about Don.s and Dryopi.s, 
I’b together with some matters which ap- 

Two funeral monuments of the Pho- pear to me very inadequately autheuti- 
kian hero Schedius (wh<j commands the cated. 
l^hokiau troops before Ti’oy and is slain 


F 
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valley belonging to one of tlie feeders of the river Kephlsus—the 
only narrow spaces of cultivated ground which this “ small* and sad 
region presented.^ In itself this tet^apolis is so insignificant, that 
we shall rarely find occasion to racmtion it: but it ac(piircd a facti¬ 
tious consequence by being regarded as the metropolis of the great 
Dorian cities in 1 Vdopoiinesiis, and receiving on that ground special 
protection from Sparta. I do not here touch upon that string ol 
ante-historical migrations—stated by Herodotus and illustrated by 
the ingenuity as well as di'corated by the fancy of O, Miilh'r— 
through which the Dorians are affiliated with the ])atriarcli of the 
Hellenic race—moving originally out of Hhthidtis to Histia‘dtis, 
then to Hindus, and lastly to Doris. Tlu» residence of Dorians in 
*^)oris is a fact wliich meets us at the comnieiiceinent of history, 
like that of tlu^ Phokians and Lokriaiis in their res})ectivc territo¬ 
ries. 

We next pass to the H^toliaus, whose extreme tribes covered 
The^Eto. bleak heights of (Eta and Korax, reaching almost 

within sight of the Maliac (iulf, where they bordered on 
the Dorians and Malians—wdiih^ their central and w('stern tribes 
stretched along the frontier of the Ozoliau Lokrians to the flat 
plain, abundant in marsli and lak(% near the mouth of the Jiutmus. 
In the time of Herodotus and Thucydldc's tliey do not seem to 
have extended so far wc^stward as the Acljel(")us: but in later times 
this latter rivcT, throughout the gn^ater ])art of its lower course, 
divided them from the Akarnanians: “ on the north they t(juch(‘d 
upon the Dolojaaus and upon a j)arallel of latitude nearly as far 
north as Ambrakia. There were tluxie great divisions of tlu^ H^to- 
lian name—the Apoddti, Ophioiieis, and Eiirytanes—each of wdu(‘h 
was subdivided into several different village tribes. The northern 
and eastern portion of the territory^ consisted of very high moun¬ 
tain ranges, and even in the southern i)qrtion, the mountains Ara- 
kynthus, Kurioii, Chalkis, Taphiassus, are found at no great dis¬ 
tance from the sea; while the (‘hicif towns in ^^^tolia—Kalydcm, 
Pleuron, (Jhalkis,—seem to liave been situated eastward of the 


* nJAcfS liiKpal Kal \v‘7rp6x(^poi, Strabo, 
ix. p. 427. 

2 Herod, vii. 120; Thucyd. ii. 102. 

3 See the difficult journey of Fiedler 
from Wrachori noi-thward by Karpeiiit/., 
and then across the north-western por¬ 
tion of the mountains of the ancient 
Eurytanes (the southern continuation 
of Mount Tymphrestus and (Eta), into 
the ui)per valley of tin* Spercheiiis 


(hiedlers Itoiso in Grieellenland, vol. i. 
p. J77-1‘J1), ii part of tlie longer jour¬ 
ney from Missolonghi to Zeitun. 

Hkylax (c. .'15) reckons .d^tolia as 
exteufling inland as fai* a*s the bounda¬ 
ries ot the .feiiianes on the Spercheiiis 
—which is quite correct—JEtolia Epi- 
ktotus— p.€xpt TTjs Olraias, Strabo, x. p. 
450. 
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Euenus, between the last-mentioned mountains and the sea.’ The 
first two towns have been greatly ennobled in legend, but are little 
nrnied in history; while on the contrary, Thermiis, the chief town 
uf the historical yEtolians, ^d the place where the aggi*egate 
meeting and festival of the T^^^tolian name, for the choice of a i^m- 
yl^tolic general, was convoked, is not noticed by any one earlier 
than Ephorus.*'^ It was partly legendary renown, partly ethnical 
kindred (publicly acknowledged on both sides) with the Eleians in 
1 Vdoponnesus, which authenticated the title of the TEtolians to 
rank as Hellens. But the great mass of the Apodoti, Eurytanes, 
and C)])hioneis, in the inland mountains, were so rude in their nmn- 
iKTs and so unintelligible'^ in their speech (which, however, was 
not barbaric, but very bad llelleiiic), that this title might well 
seem disputable—in point of fact it was disputed in later times, 
when the ^dtolian power and depredations had become obnoxious 
iK^arly to all Gre(H*e. And it is probably to this ditference of man¬ 
ners between the yEtolians on the sea-coast and those in the inte*' 
rior, that vse are to trace a gcograjdiical division mentioned by 
Strabo into Aiuaent A^tolia, and yEtolia Epiktedus (or acquired). 
Wlien or by whom this division was introduced, we do not know. 
Jt cannot be founded upon any conquest, for the inland ^^tolians 
w{‘rc the most unft)nquerablc of mankind: and the affirmation 
which Ephorus applied to the whole ^tolian race—that it had 
iK‘ver l)een reduced to subjt'ction by any one—is most of all beyond 
(llsjuite concerning the inland portion of it."* 

Adjoining the yEtolians were the Akarnanians, the westernmost 
of extra-J Vloponnesian Greeks. They extended to the TiioAkar- 
Ionian Sea, and seem, in the time of Thucydides, to have 
o<*cu])ied both banks of the river Achelbus in the lower part of its 
(‘oiirse—though the left bank appears afterwards as belonging to 


' Strabo, x, ]). 4r)‘J—1 G<,). TliePe i.s liow- 
ovoi groat uucertaiiity about the posi- 
1 ion of tlioso ancient towns: compare 
Knis(j, Hollas, vol. jii. ch. xi. p. 

‘J;’).'), and linindsUittjr, Geschiclito dos 
H^tolisclien Landes, p, 121-[34. 

® Ephorus, Fragni. 29, Marx. aj). Stra¬ 
bo, j). 49;’). The situation of Thermos, 

“ the acr<)])olis as it were of all 
and placed on a sixjt almost unap¬ 
proachable by an army, is to a certain 
extent, though not whoUg^ capable of 
being determined by the description 
which Polybius gives of the rapid march ! 
of Philip and the Macedonian army to 
surprise it. The maps, both of Ki-use | 


j and Kiepert, place it too nnich on the 
i noith of thS lake Triclionis: the map of 
! Fiedlei* notes it more correctly to the 
j t^ast of that lake (Polyb. v. 7-8; com- 
I pare Brand stiitcr, Qeschichte des yEtol. 
Landes, p. Lh‘>). 

•"* Thucyd. iii. 102.— a'yyofO'rdraToi Se 
y\wcr(rdy tiiri, Kal d}fjL6<()ayoi u s A 4 y o r- 
rai. It seems that Thucydides had 
not lilviiself seen or couvoi’sed with 
them, but he does not call them fidp- 
^apoi. 

Ephorus; Fragment. 29, cd. Marx, ; 
Skymn. Ghius, v. -471 ; Strabo, x. p. 
450. 
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the .®toliaiis, so that the river came to constitute the boundary, 
often disputed and decided by arms, between them. The princi¬ 
pal Akarnanian towns, Stratus and CEniadm, were both on the right 
bank; the latter on the marshy and||verflowed land near its mouth. 
Near the^Akarnanians, towards the Gulf of Ambrakia, were found 
barbarian or non*IIellenic nations—the Agraeans and the Amphi- 
lochians: in the midst of the latter, on the shores of the Aiiibra- 
kian Gulf, the Greek colony called Argos Amphilochicum was 
established. 

Of the five Hellenic subdivisions now enumerated—Lokrians, 
Phokians, Dorians (of Doris), ^tolians, and Akariianians (of whom 
Lokrians, Phokians and H^tolians are comprised in the .Homeric 
catalogue)—^we have to say tlie same as of those north of Thermo- 
pyla 3 : tluTC is no information respecting them from the commence- 
ment of the historical pei'iod down to the Persian war. Even that 
important event brings into action only the ]A)krians of the Eubavin 
•Sea, the Phokians, and the Dorians: we have to wait until near 
the Peloponnesian war before we require information resj)ecting 
the Ozolian Lokrians, the ^Etolians, and the Akariianians. These 
o/oiian three were unquestionably the most backward mem- 

jEiuHans, Hellcnic aggregate. Though not absolutely 

nuuiansr' witliout a cciitral towai, they lived fiisjicrsed in villages, 
nSfof retiring, when attacked, to inaccessible lieights, p(‘rpetu- 
aii Greeks, ^lly armed and in readiness for aggression and plunder 
wherever they found an opjiortunity.^ Very different was the con¬ 
dition of the Lokrians opposite Euboea, the Phokians, and the Do¬ 
rians. These were all orderly town communities, small indeed and 
poor, but not less well-administered than the average of Grecian 
townships, and perhaps exemjit from those individual violences which 
so frequently troubled the Bieotian Thebes or the great cities of 
Thessaly. Tiiiicxnis affirmed (contrary, as it seems, to the supj)o», 
sitioii of Aristotle) that in early times there were no slaves either 
among the Lokrians or Phokians, and that the work required to be 
done for proprietors was performed by poor freemen;^ a habit 
which is alleged to have been continued until the temporary pros¬ 
perity of the Sacred War, when the plunder of the Delphian temjde 
so greatly enriched tlu^ Phokian leaders. But this statement is 

‘ ThucyU. i. (1; iii. 94, Aristot.Io, nni;c, orl. Ngiimuiin, p. lUli; Strabo, vii. 
however, iudiideU in his large coJler- j». ^ 

tion of UoXire'iai, an \\Hapv6.vu)v UuM- » Tinneus, VVfigni. xvii, ed. Gbller ; 
T€ta as well as an AItwXuv UoKirda Polyb. xii. 6-7; Atheuteiis, vi. p. 264. 
(Aristotelis Kerum Publiearum Keli- 
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too briefly given, and too imperfectly authenticated, to justify any 
inferences. 

We find in the poet Alkman (about GIO b.c.) the Erysichfcan 
or Kalydoniaii shepherd iim|ied as a ty])e of rude rusticity—the 
antithesis of Sardis, wh(ire the poet was born.^ Aiid^noiig the 
suitors who are represented as coming forward to claim the 
daughter of the Sikyoniau Kleisthciies in marriage, there appears 
both the Thessalian Diaktorides from Krannoii, a member of the 
Skopad family—and the ^tolian Males, brother of that Titormus 
who in muscular strength surpassed all his contemporary (ireeks, 
and who li^^d seceded from mankind into the inmost recesses of 
^tolia: this yEtoIian seems to be set fortli as a sort of antithesis 
to the delicate Smindyrides of Sybaris, tln^ most luxurious of man¬ 
kind. Herodotus introduces these characters into his dramatic 
])icture ol‘ this niemorabh^ w^edding.- 

Between Idiokis and Lokris on one side, and Attica (from which 
it is divided by the uiouiibiins KithaTon and Fames) on ThoUao- 
the otlu^r, wa find the important territory called Boiotia, 
with its ten or twelve autonomous cities, forming a sort of con¬ 
federacy under the ])resid(mcy of Thebes, the most powerful among 
them. Even of this territory, destined during tlie second period of 
tliis history to ])lay a {)art so cons])icuous and efiective, w^e know 
nothing during the first two centuries after 776 n.c. We first 
acquii’e some insight into it on occasion of tile disputes betw^een 
d'hebes and Flatma about the year b-iO n.c. Orchomenus, on the 
north-west of the lake Ko})ais, forms throughout the histoj'ical 
times one of the cities of the Bieotiaii league, seemingly the 
se(*-ond after Thebes. But I hav(‘ already stated that tlie Orcho- 
ineuiaii legends, the (kitalogue and other allusions in Homer, and 
tlie traces of vast powder and importance yet visible in the historical 
age, attest the early political existence of Orchomenus and its 
iu‘ighb()urlu)od apart from Bceotia.'^ The Amphiktyony in which 


^ This brief fragment of the TiapO^- 
Pi7a of Alkman Ls i>re,serve(l hy Stephan. 
Byz. {'Epvalxv), and alluded to by 
Strabo, x. p. 4f>(): see Welokor, Alkm. 
h'ragni. xi. and Bergk, Aik. Fr, xii. 

^ Herodot. \i. 127. 

See an admirable topographical de¬ 
scription of the north part of Bccutia— 
the hike Kopais and its environs, in 
Foi’chammor’s Helleiiika, p. 
with an cxplanatoi-y msip. The two 
long and laborious tunnels constructed 
by the old Urchomenians for the drain¬ 


age of the lake, as an aid to the insnUi- 
cioncy of the natural Katabothra, ju’c 
there very clearly laid down : one goes 
to the sea, the other into the neigh¬ 
bouring lake Hylika, w hich is surrounded 
by high rocky banks and can take moj’e 
water without overflowing. The Jake 
Kopais is an enclosed basin receiving all 
the water from Doi’ts and Jdiokis tliroiigli 
the Kephisus. A copy of Forcliliam- 
nier’s map will he found at the ond of 
the present volume. 

Forchhammer thinks that it w\as no- 
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Orchomenus participated at the holy island of Kalauria near the 
Orchomenus peniiisula, seems to show that it must once have 

possessed a naval force and commerce, and that its terri¬ 
tory must have touched the sea at j^alae and the lower town of 
Larymna, Sear the southern frontier of Lokris; this sea is sepa¬ 
rated by a very narrow space from tlu; range of mountains which 
join Knemis and Ptoon, and which enclose on the east both the 
basin of Orchomenus, Aspledon and Kojise, and the lake Kopais. 
The migration of the Boeotians out of Thessaly into Bmotia (which 
is .represented as a consequence of the conquest of the former 
country by the Thesprotians) is commonly assigned as the com¬ 
pulsory force which boeotised Orchomenus. By whatever cause or 
at whatever time (whether before or after 776 b.c.) the transition 
may have been effected, we find Orchomenus completely Boeotian 
throughout the known historical age—yet still retaining its local 
Minyeian legends, and subje(*.t to the jc^alous rivalry^ of Tlu^bes, as 
being the second city in the Boeotian league. The direct road 
from the passes of Phokis southward into Bceotia went through 
Ohaeroneia, leaving Lebadcia on the right anol Orchomenus on the 
left hand, and parsed the south-wt'stern edge of the lake Kojiais 
near the towns of Koroneia, Alalkomenae, and Ilaliartus. Ilcire 
stood, between Mount llelikon and the lake, on the road from 
Phokis to lliebes, the important military post called Tilphossion.^' 
Cities of The territory of this latter city occupied the greater jiart 
BaM)tui. central Boeotia south of the lake Koj)ais ; it compre¬ 

hended Akraephia and Mount Ptoon, and probably touched the 
Eubocan Sc^a at the village of Salganeus south of Antluhlon. 
South-west of Thehes, bordering on the south-eastern extremity of 
Phokis with the Phokian town of Bulis, stood the city of Thespim. 
Southward of the Asopus, hut northward of Kithaeron and Panics, 
were Plataea and Tanagra : in the south-(iastern corner of Boeotia 
stood Oropus, the frequent subject of contention between Thebes 
and Athens; and in the road between the Eubocan Chalkis and 
Thebes, the town of Mykalessiis. 


thing but the similarity of the name ' p. 418 scf/. 

It6iiea (derived from lr4u, a willow-tree) ! * See Deuiosthen. DeFals. Legat. c. 

which gave rise to the tale of an immi- ^ 4:’>-45. Another portion of this nar- 
gration of people from the Thessalian j row road is probably meant by the pass 
to the Boeotian Itoue (p. 148). , of fijorbneia - - ra Tr€p\ K-opiLveiay (TTcvb. 

The Homeric Catalogue presents Kd- ; (Diodor. xv. Xeno]>h. Hellen. iv. o, 
pjo, on the north of the Jake, as Bmotian, j Id)—which Fpameinonrlas occupied to 
but not Orchomenus nor Aspleddn | prevent the invasion of K.leoiiibrotus 
(Iliad, ii. 50‘2). 1 from Phokis. 

‘ See 0. Muller, Orchomenos, cap. xx, ' 
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From our first view of historical Boeotia downward, there appears 
a confederation which embraces the whole territory ; and e;ontedera- 
during- the Peloponnesian war the Thebans invoke “ the Baiotia. 
ancient constitutional maxims* of the B(Botians” as a justification of 
extreme rigour, as well as of treacherous breach of the peace, 
against the recusant Plateaus.’ Of this confederation the greater 
cities were primary members, while the lesser were attached to one 
or other of them in a kind of dependent union. Neither the 
names nor the number of these primary members can be certainly 
known : there seem grounds for including I'hebes, Orchomenus, 
Ijcbadeia, Kordneia, Haliartus, Kopae, Anthedon, Tanagra, TIk^s- 
pia?, and Platfea before its secession.^ Aknephia with the neigh¬ 
bouring Mount Ptoon and its oracle, Skolus, Glisas and other 
])laces, were dependencies of Thebes: Cha^roiieia, Aspleddn, IIol- 
mdnes and Ilyettus, of Orchomenus: Siphae, Leuktra, Keressus 
and Tliisbe, of Thes])ia\'’ (Certain generals or magistrates called 
Ikeotarchs were chosen annually to manage the common a.fiairs of 
the confederation. At the time of the battle of Delium in the 
J^eloponnesiaii war, they were eleven in number, two of them from 
Thebes; but whether this iiumbcT was always maintained, or in 
what proportions the chouse w^as made by the different cities, we 
find no distinct information. There were likewise during the 
Peloponnesian war four different senates, with whom the Bmot- 
archs consulted on matters of importance ; a, curious arrangement, 
of whicli we liave no cxj)lanation. Lastly, there was the general 
concilium and religious fi'stival—the Pambceotia—held periodically 
at Kordneia. Such were the forms, as far as we can make them 
out, of the Boeotian confed(‘racy ; each of the separate cities pos- 
s(‘ssing its own senate and constitution, and having its political 
consciousness as an autonomous unit, y(‘t with a certain habitual 
deference to the federal obligations. Substantially, the affairs of 
the confederation will be found in the hands of Thebes, managed 
in the interests of Theban ascendency, which appears to have been 
sustained by no other feeling except respect for superior force and 
bravery. The discontents of the minor Boootiaii towns, harshly 


* Thucyd. ii. 2— Karara irarpia twi/ 
7rai/T(oi/ Boiut&p : (^oiriparo the speech 
ot the Thebans to the Lacedsemoniaiis 
after the capture of Platica, iii. 61, 6r>, 
06. 

- Thucyd. iv. 91 ; C. F. Hermann, 
(iriechische Shiats Alterthuiner, sect. 
170*, Herodot. V. 70 * Boeckh, Common- 


tat. ad luscriptt. Bccotic. ap. Corp. Ins. 
Gr. part v. p. 72(i. 

^ Herodot. vih. 135; ix. 15-43. Pau- 
san. ix. 13, 1; ix. 23, 3; ix. 24, 3; ix. 
32, 1-4. Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 4, 3-4: 
compare 0. Muller, Orchoinencs, cap. 
XX. p*403. 
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repressed and punished, form an uninviting chapter in Grecian 
history. 

One piece of information we find, respecting Thebes singly and 
Kariyiegis- aj)art froiii tlic otlicr Boeotian towns, anterior to the year 
Thebes— 700 n.c. Though brief and Incompletely recorded, it is 

and iXkiSs. yet highly valuable, as one of the first incidents of solid 
and positive Grecian history. Diokles the (brinthian stands 
enrolled as Olympic victor in the 13th Olympiad, or 728 b.c., at a 
time when the oligarchy called Bacchiadje possessed the govern¬ 
ment of (k)rintli. The beauty of his person attracted towards him 
the attachment of Philolaus, one of the members of this oligarchical 
body,—a sentiment which Grecian manners did not proscu’ibe ; but 
it also provoked an incestuous passion on the j)art of his own 
mother Ualkyone, from which Diokles shrunk with hatn'd and 
horror. lie abandoned for ever bis natives city and retired to 
Thebes, whither he was followed by Pliilolaus, and where both of 
them lived and died. Their tombs were yet shown in the time of 
Aristotle, close adjoining to each other, yet with an o])j)osite front¬ 
age ; that of Philolaus being so jfiaced that the iiim^e could com¬ 
mand a view of the lofty }>eak of his native city, while that of 
Diokles was so disj)osed as to block out all ju'ospect of the hateful 
spot. That which preserves to us the memory of so remarkable an 
incident, is, the esteem (Uitertained for Philolaus by the Tiu'bans— 
a feeUng so pronounced, that tluy invited him to make laws for 
them. Wl' sliall have occasion to j)oint out one or two similar 
cases in which Grecian cities invoked the aid of an intelligent 
stranger; and the practice b(H*amc common, among the Italian 
republics in the middle ages, to nominate a person not belonging 
to their city cither as Podesta or as arbitrator in civil diss(msions. 
It would have beem highly interesting to know at length what laws 
Philolaus made for the Thebans; but Aristotle, with his usual 
conciseness, morel}' alludes to his regulations respecting the adop¬ 
tion of children and respeding the multiplication of ofFsj)ring in 
each separate family. Ills laws were framed with the view to 
maintain the original number of lots of land, without cither sub¬ 
division or consolidation ; but by what means the ])urj)ose was to 
be fulfilled we are not informed.^ There existcnl a law at Thebes, 

* Aristot. Pol it. ii. 1), fJ-7. No^o- i fKeimv Sttws' b apiOfxhs 

derjjs S’ avrois (to the Thebans) iyepero j 7wp KKijpcop. A j)cr])loxiiig ])as- 

4>i\u\aa$ Trepi r &\\<cv ripwp /col 'irtpl \ sage follows within three lines of this— 
TTatSoTTOitos, ovs Ka\ov(rip ^€iPoi ' ^i\o\dov Se XBiop i<TTip t] rwp ovcriwv 
p6fxovs 6€tikovs' Kut ruOr* itrrip i5iu>s vtt* ) dpoiJ,d\(aais —which raiaoB two questions : 
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which perhaps may have been j)art of the scheme of Philolaus, 
prohibiting exposure of children, and empowering a father under 
the pressure of extreme poverty to bring his new-born infant to 
the magistrates, who sold it for a price to any citi/cu-purchascr,— 
taking from him the obligation to bring it up, but allowing him in 
return to consider the adult as his slave.’ From these brief allu-, 
sions, coming to us without accompanying illustration, we can draw 
no other inference, except that the great problem of population— 
the relation between the well-being of the citizens and their more 
or less rapid increase in ntimbers—had engaged the serious atten¬ 
tion even of the earliest (Grecian legislators. AVe may however 
observe that the old Corinthian legislator Pheidbn (whose precise 
dab! cannot be fixed) is stated by Aristotle” to have contemplated 
much the same object as that which is ascribed to Philolaus at 
Thebes; an unchangeable number both of citizens and of lots of 
land, without any attempt to alter the unequal ratio of the lots, 
one to the oth«r. • 


tirst, whotlior Pliilolaufi can really l>c 
meant in th^^lsecond laii^sage, wbicli 
talkie of wliat fSzop to Philolaus, 
while the first ^assaj^e had already 
«])okeu of soinetliing l^lws vivofioBerr}- 
/ihov hy the same person. Accord¬ 
ingly (ji()ttlmg and M. Bartlielemy St. 
Hilaire follow one of the MSS. by writing 
4»aA€oy ill ])lace of ^iXoKaov. Next, what 
is the meaning of avofidK(t}(ris'i (,). Miiller 
(Durians, ch. x. o, p. 2oil} con,skiers it to 
mean a “fresh equalisation, just as dua- 
means a fresh division,” adopt¬ 
ing the translation of Victorius and 


Sclilbsser. 

The ptunt can hardly he decisively 
settled ; but if this translation of aro- 
fxdkQxns be cori’ect, there is good ground 
for preferring the word ^aXeov to 4>iAo- 
Aaou; since the proceeding dcsci’ibed 
would harmonise better with the ideas 
of Phaloiis (Aristot. Pol. ii. 4, 3). 

» H’hian, V. H. ii. 7. 

- Aristot. Polit. ii. 3, 7. This 

Pheidbn seems difierent from I’lumlbn 
of Argos, as far as wc aiie enabled to 
judge. 
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CHATTEIl IV. 

EARLIEST HISTORICAL VIEW OF PELOPONNESUS. DORIANS 
IN ARGOS AND THE NEIGHBOURING CITIES. 

now pass from the northern members to tlie heart and head of 
Greece—Peloponnesus and Attica, taking the former first in order, 
and giving as much as can be ascertained respecting its early his¬ 
torical ])haenomena. 

The traveller who entered Peloponnesus from Boeotia during 
Distribution jouthful days of Herodotus and Thucydides, found 
array of powerful Doric cities conterminous to each 
450 B.C. other, and beginning at the Isthmus of Corinth. First 
came Megara, stretching across the isthmus from sea to sea, and 
occupying the high and rugged mountain-ridge calM Geraneia : 
next Corinth, with its strong and conspicuous acro^lis, and its 
territory including Mount Oneion as well as the portion of the 
isthmus at once most level and narrowest, which divided its two 
harbours called Lechjeuni and Kenchreae. ^^^estward of Corinth, 
along the Corinthian Gulf, stood Sikyon, with a plain of uncommon 
fertility, between the two towns: southward of Sikyon and (Jorinth 
were Phlius and Kleonae, both conterminous, as well as Corinth, 
with Argos and the Argolic peninsula. The inmost bend of the 
Argolic Gulf, including a considerable S])ace of flat and marshy 
ground adjoining to the sea, was possessed by Argos; the Argolic 
])eninsula was divided by Argos with the Doric cities of Epidaurus 
and Troezen, and the Dryopian city of llerrnione, the latter pos- 
continuouB sessliig the soutli-wcstcrn corner. Proceeding southward 
KtiitcB. along the western coast of the gulf, and passing over the 
little river called Tanos, the traveller found himself in the domi¬ 
nion of Sparta, which comprised the entire southern region of the 
peninsula from its eastern to its western sea, where the river Neda 
flows into the latter. He first passed from Argos across the diffi¬ 
cult mountain range called Parnon (which bounds to the west the 
southern portion of Argolis), until he found himself in the valley 
of the river ffinus, which he followed Until it joined the Eurotas. 
In the larger valley of the Eurotas, far removed from the sea, and 
accessible only through the most impracticable mountain roads 
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lay the five unwalled, unadorned, adjoining villages, which bore 
collectively the formidable name of Sparta. The whole valley of 
the Eurotas, from Skiritis and Beleminatis at the border of Arcadia, 
to the Laconian Gulf—expanding in several parts into fertile plain, 
especially near to its mouth, where the towns of Gythium and 
llelos were found—belonged to Sparta; together with the cold 
and high mountain range to the eastward which projects into the 
promontory of Malea—and the still loftier chain of Taygetus to 
tlie westward, which ends in the promontory of Tfenarus. On tlie 
other side of Taygetus, on the banks of the river l?amisus, whicdi 
tlu^re flow^s into the Messenian pulf, lay the plain of Messene, the 
richest land in the peninsula. This plain had once yielded its 
ample produce to the free Messenian Dorians, resident in the 
towns of Stenyklerus and Aiidania. But in the time of w^hich we 
speak, the name of Messenians was borne only by a body of brave 
but homeless exiles, whose restoration to the land of their 
forefathers overpassed even the exile’s proverbially sanguine 
hope. Their land was confounded wdth the w^estern ])ortion of 
I..acoiiia, whilh reached in a south-westerly direction down to the 
extreme point of (^ape Akritas, and northward as far as the river 
Neda. 

Throughout his whole journey to the point last-mentioned, 
from the borders of Boeotia and Megaris, the traveller western 
would only step from one Dorian state into another, nesus!*”' 
But on crossing from the south to the north bank of the rivei* 
Neda, at a point near to its mouth, he would find hiiib^lf out of 
Doric land altogether: first in the territory called Triphylia— 
next in that of Pisa or the Pisatid—thirdly in the more spa(*ious 
and powerful state called Elis; these three comprising the coast- 
land of Peloponnesus from the mouth of the Neda to that of the 
Larissus. The Triphylians, distributed into a number of small 
townships, the largest of which was Lepreon—and the Pisatans, 
equally destitute of any centralising city—had both, at the 
period of which we are now speaking, been conquered by their 
more powerful northern neighbours of Elis, who enjoyed the 
advantage of a spacious territory united under one government; 
the middle portion, called the Hollow Elis, being for the most 
part fertile. The Eleians were a section of ^tolian immigrants 
into Peloponnesus, but th« Pisatans and Triphylians had both 
been originally independent inhabitants of the peninsula—the 
latter being affirmed to belong to the same race as the Minyai 
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who had occupied the ante-Bocotian Orchomciius : both too bore 
the ascendency of Elis with perpetual murmur and occasional 
resistance. 

Crossing the river Larissus, and pursuing the northern coast of 
Norttem Pclopomiesus south of the (.lorintbian Gulf, tlu? travelhu’ 
would pass into Achaia—a name which de.signated the 
narrow strip of level land, and the projecting spurs and 
declivities, between that gulf and the northernmost mountains of 
the peninsula—Skollis, Eryiuanthus, Aroauia, Krathis, and the 
towering eminence called K^llene. Achaean cities—twelve in 
number at least, if not more—rliyided this long strij) of land 
amongst them, from the mouth of the Larissus and the north¬ 
western Cape Araxus on one side, to the western boundary of 
the Sikyoniau territory on the other. According to the accounts 


of the ancient legends and the belief of Herodotus, this territory 
had been once occupied by Ionian inhabitants, w'hom the Acha ans 
had expelled. 

In making this journey, the traveller would have finished the 
reiS™i circuit of Pelopouncsus; but he would still have left 
Arcadia. uiitrodden the great central region, enclosed betweiui 
the territories just enumerated—approaching nearest to the sea on 
the borders of Triphylia, but never touching it anywhere. Tliis 
region was Arcadia, possessed by inhabitants who are uniformly 
represented as all of one race, and all aboriginal. It wiis high 
and bleak, full of wild mountain, rock and forest, and abounding, 
to a degree unusual even In Greece, with those land-locked Irnsins 
from whence the water finds only a subterraneous issue. It was 
distributed among a large number of distinct villages and cities. 
Many of the village tribes—the Maenalii, Parrhasii, Azanes, &c., 
occupying the central and the western regions, were numbered 
among the rudest of the Greeks: but along its eastern frontier 
there were several Arcadian cities which ranked deservedly among 
the more civilised Peloponnesians. Tegea, Mautineia, Orcho- 
raenus, Stymphalus, Pheneus, possessed the whole eastern frontier 
of Arcadia from the borders of Laconia to those of Sikyon and 
Pellene in Achaia: Phigaleia at the south-western corner, near 
the borders of I'riphylia, and Hersea on the north bank of the 
Alpheius, near the place where that river quits Arcadia to enter 
the Pisatis, were also towns deserving of notice. Towards the 
north of this cold and thinly-peopled region, near Phencos, was 
situated the small town of Nonakris, adjoining to which rose the 
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hardly accessible crags where the rivulet of Styx' flowed down: a 
point of coinuioii feeling for all Arcadians, from the terrific sanft 
tion which this water was understood to impart to their oaths. 

The distribution of Peloponnesus here sketched, suitable to th(» 
P(*rsian invasion and the succeeding half century, may also he 
said (with some allowances) to be adapted to the whoh*< interval 
between about n.c. 55()-o70; from the time of the conquest of 
Thyniatis by Sparta to the battle of Lciuktra, But it is not the 
earliest distribution wliitdi history presents to us. Not pre^surning 
to criticise the lloineric map of Peloj)onnesus, and going back 
only to 776 b.c., we find this material difference—that Sparta 
occupies only a very small fraction of the large terri- im^n^vn 
tory above described as belonging to her. Westward 
of tlie summit of Mount Taygetus are found another 
section of Dorians, independent of Sparta; the Messe- • 
nian Dorians, whose city is on the hill of Stenyklerus, near the 
south-western boundary of Arcadia, and whose possessions cover 
the f(;rtile plain of Messeiie along the river Pamisus to its mouth 
in the Messenian Giulf: it is to be noted that Messene was tlum 
the name of the plain generally, and that no town so called 
existed until after the battle of Lenktra. Again, eastward of the 
valley of the Eurotas, the mountainous region and the western 
shores of the Argolic Gulf down to Caj)e Malea are also inde- 
j)endent of S])arta ; belonging to Argos, or rather to Dorian 
towns in union with Argos. All the great Dorian towns, from 
the borders of the Megarid to the eastern frontier of Arcadia, 
as above enumerated, aj)})ear to have existed in 77(5 n.c.: Achaia 
was in the same condition, so far as w(i are able to j|udgc, as 
well as Ai'cadia, except in regard to its southern frontier con¬ 
terminous with Sparta, of which more will hereafter be said. In 


‘ Herodot. vi. 74; Pausan. viii. 18, 2. 
See the description and print of the 
riv^Styx and the neic^hbouring rockH' 
ill Fieillor’s Ilciso durch Grieelienlaud, > 
vol. i. p. 4U0. 

Ho describes a scene amidst these 
rocks, in 182G, when the troops of Ibra¬ 
him Pasha were in the Morea, which 
realizes the fearful pictures of war after 
tho manner of the ancient Ganls or 
Thracians. A crowd of 5000 Greeks of 
every ago and sex had fouinl shelter in 
a grassy and bushy spot embosomed 
amidst those crags,—few of them armed. 


They were jinrsned by 5000 Egyptians 
and Arabians ; a very small resistance, 
in such ground, would have kojit tlu; 
troops at bay, but ilio poor men eitlu'r 
could not or would not offer it. Tin y 
were forced to surrender: the youngest, 
and mo.st energetic cast themselvt's 
headlong from the rocks and perislied : 
5000 prisoners were carried away cap¬ 
tive, and sold for slaves at Corinth, 
Patras, and Modon: ail those who weri.* 
unfit for sale were mas.sacrod on tlie 
spot by the Egyptian troo])s. 
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^pect to the wester# portion of P(‘loponriesus, Elis (properly so 
^led) appears to hiive embraced the same territory in 776 b.c. as 
in 550 B.c. : but the Pisatid had been recently conquered, and was 
yet imperfectly subjected by the Eleians; while Triphylia seems to 
have been quite iiidc'peiulent of them. ’Respecting the south¬ 
western promontory of Peloponnesus dowm to Cape Akrltas, we 
are altogether without positive information; reasons will here¬ 
after be given for believing that it did not at that time form part 
of the territory of the Messenian Dorians. 

Of the different races or people whom Herodotus knew in I\do- 
ponnesns, he bedieved three to be aboriginal—the Arca- 
tLyn which dians, the Achauins, and the Kynuriaus. The Aeha‘ans, 
lievedtobe tliougli belonging indigenously to the peninsula, had yet 
AnSns!' reraov(Ml from the southern portion of it to the northern, 
Achaittus. expelling the previous Ionian tenants : this is a i)art of 
the legend respecting the Dorian conquest or Keturn of the 
Ilerakleids, and we can neither verify nor contradict it. Hut 
neither the Arcadians nor the Kynuriaus had ever changed their 
abodes. Of the latter 1 have not before spoken, because they were 
never (so far as history knows them) an indc])cndent population. 
They occupied the larger portion * of the territory of Argolis, from 
Ornese, near the northern ^ or Phliasian border, to Thyrea and 
the Thyreatls, on the Laconian border: and though belonging 
originally (as Herodotus imagines rather than asserts) to the 
Ionic race—they had been so long subjects of Argos in his time, 
that almost all evidence of their ante-Dorian condition had 
vanished. 

But t^e great Dorian states in Peloponnesus—the capital powers 
Immigrant in the })eniusula—were all originally immigrants, ac(*,ord- 
f)orian 8 , ing to the belief not only of Herodotus, but of all the 
Kieians, Grecian world: so also were the yEtolians of Elis, the 
TrfpMans. Tripliyliaiis, and the Dryopes at Hermione and Asine. 
All these immigrations are so described as to give them a root in 
the Grecian legendary world : the^riphylians are traced baJ? to 
Lemnos, as the offspring of the Argonautic heroes,^ and we are 

‘ This is the only way of reconcilinpj favour of the other. 

Herodotus (viii. 73) with Thucydides ^ Herod, viii. 73. Ot Se KvvoiJpioz, 
(iv. 56, and v. 41). Tlie origiual ex- avT6x0oves i6vTfs, BoK^ovffi fjLovvoi elvai 
tent of the Kyiiurian territory is a . ''lives' Se, W re *Apyeiu)v 

point <:>n which neither of them liad any j apx6fieyoi kuI rov iSyres ^Opver}- 

ineans of very correct information; but ; rai Ka\ TreplotKoi. 
there is no occasion to reject the one in | 3 Horodot. iv. 145-140. 
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too uninformed about them to venture upo^ny historical guesses. 
But respecting the Dorians, it may perhaps be possible, by 
examining the first historical situation in which they are presented 
to us, to offer some conjectures as to the probable circumstances 
under which they arrived. The legendary narrative^of Legendary 
it has already been given in the first (iiapter of this ttirnoriwi 
volume—that great mythical event called the Return of 
thj2 Children of Ilerakles, by which the first establishment of the 
Dorians in the promised land of reloponnesus was explained to 
the full satisfa(!tion of Grecian faith. One single armament and 
expedition, acting by the special direction of the Delphian god, 
anti conducted by ihreo brothers, lint^al dt'sctmdants of the prin¬ 
cipal Acha'o-Dorian hero through Ilyllus (the eponyrnus of the 
principal tribe)—the nationtil heroes of the pre-existing population 
vanquished and expelled, and the greater part of the peninsula 
both acquired and partitioned at a stroke—the circumstances of 
the partition adjusted to the historical relations of Laconia and 
Messenia—the friendly power of ^itolian Elis, with its Olympic 
games as the bond of union in l^eloponnesus, attached to this event 
as an appendage in the person of Oxylus—all these particulars 
compose a narrative well-calculated to impress the retrospectives 
imagination of a Greek. They exhibit an epical fitness and 
sufficiency which it would be unseasonable to impair by historical 
criticism. 

The Alexandrine chronology sets down a period of 328 years 
from the Return of the Herakleids to the first Olympiad Alexandrine 
(1104 B.c. —776 B.C.), —a period measured by the lists 
of the kings of Sj)arta, on the trustworthiness of which 
some remarks have already been offered. Of these 328 
years, the first 250, at the least, are altogether barren 
of facts; and even if we admitted them to be historical, we should 
ha^ nothing to recount except a succession of royal names. Being 
un^le either to guarantee the entire list, or to discover any valid 
testrfor discriminating the histoffcal and the non-historical items, 
1 here enumerate the Lacedaemonian kings as they appear in 
Mr. Clinton s Fasti Ilellenici. There, were two joint kings at 
Sparta, throughout nearly all the historical time of independent 
Greece, deducing their descent from Herakles through Eurysthenes 
and Prokles, the twin sons of Aristodemus; the latter being one 
of those three Herakleid brothers to whom the conquest of the 
peninsula is ascribed;— 
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Spartan Kin os. 


him of Eunistheties. 


Eurysthones . 

.. reigned 42 years, 

Agis. 

.. ,, 31 ,, 

Echestratus . 

.. „ .35 „ 

Labotas ... 

.. „ 37 „ 

Doryssus. 

.. „ 29 „ 

Agesilaus.. 

■■ „ 44 „ 

Archelaus . 

.. „ 60 „ 

Teleklus. 

.. „ 40 „ 

Alkamends. 

.. to 


Jjine of Profiles, 


Prokles . 

.. ..reigned 51 years, 

Sous. 

.... }) J 5 

Eur3^dn. 

• • • • >> 

Prytanis. 

.... „ 40 „ 

Eiinom\js . 

.... ,, 4 ,, 

Oharilaii.'-' . 

.... ,, 60 „ 

Nikaiider . 

.... ,, 38 

Theopompus .. .. 

10 ,, 


Both Theopompus and Alkamenes reigned considerably longer, 
but the chronologists affirm that the year 776 b.c. (or the first 
Olympiad) occurred in the tenth year of each of their reigns. It 
is necessary to add, with regard to this list, that there are some 
material discrepancies between different authors even as to the 
names of individual kings, and still more as to the duration of 
their reigns, as may be seen both in Mr. (Jlintoii’s chronology and 
in Miiller’s Appendix to the History of the Dorians.^ The alleged 
sum’total cannot be made to agree with the items without great 
licence of conjecture. O. ]\liiller observes,^ in reference to this 
Alexandrine chronology, that our materials only enable us to 
restore it to its original state, not to verify its correctness.” In 
point of fact they are insufficient even for the former purpose, as 
the dissensions among* learm^d critics attest. 

We have a succession of names, still more barren of facts, in 
iierakieki the casc of thc Doriaii sovereigns of (yorinth. This city 
Corinth. had its own line of Ilerakleids, descended from Ilcrakles, 
but ijpt through Hyllus. Ilippotes, the progenitor of the Co¬ 
rinthian Ilerakleids, was reported in the legend to have originally 
joined the Dorian invaders of the Peloponnesus, but to have 
quitted them in consequence of having slain thc prophet Kariius.'* 


* Herodotus omits Sous between Pro- 
kids and Eurypdn, and inserts Poly- 
dektds between Prytanis and Eunomus: 
moreover the accounts of the Lacedsc- 
monianS; as he states them, rejiresented 
Lykurgus the lawgiver as uncle and 
guardian of Labotas, of the Eunfsthenid 
home ,—while Simonidds made him son 
of Prytanis, and others made him son 
of Eunomus, of the Proklid line: com¬ 
pare Herod, i. 65; viii. 1.31, Plutarch, 
Lycuig. c. 2. 

Some excellent remarks on this early 
series of Spartan kings will be found in 
Sir G. C. Lewis’s article in the Philo¬ 


logical Museum, vol. ii. p. 42-4 8, #1 a 
review of Dr. Arnold on the S])artau 
Constitution. ^ 

Compare also Larchor, Chronologic 
d’Herodoto, ch. 13. p. 484-514. He 
lengthens many of the reigns consider¬ 
ably, in order to suit the earlier epoch 
which he assigns to the capture of Troy 
and the Return of the Herakleids, 

^ History of the Dorians, vol. ii. Ap¬ 
pend. p. 442. 

^ This story—that the heroic ancestor 
of the gre.'it Corinthian Bacchiada^ had 
slain the holy man Kamus, and had 
been punished for it by lon|; banish- 
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Tlie three brothers, when they became makers of the peninsula, 
sent for Aletes the son of Hippotes, and placed him in possession 
of Corintli, over which the chronologists make him l)e^in to reign 
thirty years after the ILnakleid conqiK^st. His successors are thus 
given:— 


Aletes . 

... .reigned 38 

years 

Ixion.. 

.... „ 38 

,, 

Agelas. 

... ,, 37 

> » 

Pryiniiis. 

• ••• ^ ^ 


P>acchis. 

.... ,, 3.5 

y y 

Agelas . 

.... ,, 30 


Eiulemus . 

.... ,, - 

>7, 

Anstomedos .... 

35 


Ageiiion . 

.... In 

7 7 

Alexander . 

_ ,, 25 


Tuh stes . 

1 

.... ,, j ~ 

? 7 

Automenes . 

.... ,, 1 

327 

; 7 


Such was the celebrity of Bacchis, we are told, that those who 
succeeded him took the name of Baechiads in })lace of Aletiads 
or Herakkiids. One year after tlic accession of Automenes, tlio 
family ^ of the Baechiads generally, amounting to 200 persons, 
d(^termined to abolish royalty, to constitute themselves a standing 
oligarchy, and to elect out of their own number an annual Prytanis. 
Thus commenced the oligarchy of the Baechiads, which lasted for 
ninety years, until it was subverted by Kypselus in 657 n.c,^ 
llockoning the thirty years previous to the beginning of the reign 


ment and privation—leads to the con¬ 
jecture, that the Corinthians did not 
ceiobiYite the festival <;f the Karneia, 
common to the Dorians p^enerally. 

Herodotus tells ns, with regard to 
the Ionic cities, that all of them cele¬ 
brated the festival of Apaturia, cxce})t 
Ephesus and Kolophon ; and that tliesc 
twunities did not celebrate it, “because 
of a certain reason of murder comiBit- 
ted ,"—oZroi yd.p /xovvoi 'idivtav ovk &yov(nv 
'AiraTovpta* Ka\ ouroi Karii ^6 vqv riva 
(Herod, i. 147). 

The murder of Karnus by HippotSs 
was probably tho (p6vov crKijij/is which 
forbade the Corinthian s from celebrat¬ 
ing the Karueia; at least this supposi¬ 
tion gives to the legend a special perti¬ 
nence which is otherwise wanting to it. 
Respecting the Karneia iuid Hyacinthia 
see Schoell De Origine Grgeci Dramatis, 
p. 70-78. Tubingen, 1828. 

There were various singular customs 
connected with the Grecian festivals, 


which it was usual to account for by 
some legendary tale. Thus no n^ve of 
Elis ever entered himself as a edWipeti- 
tor, or contended for the prize, at the 
Isthmian games. The legendary reason 
given for this was, that Heraklos had 
w’aylaid and slain (at Kleonie) the two 
Molionid brothers, when they were pro¬ 
ceeding to tho Isthmian games as Tlieors 
or sacred envoys from the Eleian king 
Augcjis. Redress was in vain demaudtMl 
for this outrage, and MolionO, motboj' 
of the slain envoys, imprecated a curse 
upon the Eleians generally if they should 
ever visit the Isthmian festival. This 
legend is tho (^6yov (rKr}\j/is, explaining 
why no Eleian runner or wresthir was 
ever known to contend there (Piuisan. 
ii. IT), 1; V. 2, 1-4. Ister, Fragment. 
46; ed. Uidot). 

* Diodor. Fragm. lib. vii. p. 14, with 
the note of Wesseling. Strabo (viii. ]>. 
878) states the Bacchiad oligarchy to 
have lasted nearly 200 years. 

a 2 
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of Aletes, the chronologists thus provide an interval of 447 years 
between the Keturn of the Herakleids and the accession of Kypse- 
lus, and 357 years between the sajne period and the copiinence- 
inent of the l^acchiad oligarchy. The Baccliiad oligarchy is un¬ 
questionably historical; the conquest of the Herakleids belongs to 
the legendary world; while the interval between the two is filled 
up, as in so niariy other cases, by a mere barren genealogy. 

When we jump this vacant space, and place ourselves at the fir@t 
opening of history, we find that although ultimately Sparta came 
to hold the first place, not only in Peloponnesus, but in all Hellas, 
this was not the case at the earliest moment of which we have 
Argos and historical cognizance. Argos, and the neighbouring towns 
bouring Connected with her by a bond of semi-religious, scrai- 
greare/than political union,—Sikyou, Phlius, Epidaurus, and Troezen, 
m b!c!” —were at first of greater power and consideration than 

Sparta; a fact which the legend of the Herakleids seems to 
recognise by making Temenus the eldest brother of the three. 
And Herodotus assures us that at one time all the eastern coast 
of Peloponnesus down to Cape Malea, including the island of 
Kythera, all which came afterwards to constitute a material part 
of Laconia, had belonged to Argos. ^ Down to the time of the 
first Messenian war, the comparative importance of the Dorian 
establishments in Peloponnesus appears to have been in the order 
in which the legend placed them,—Argos first,^ Sparta second, 
Messene third. It will be seen hereafter that the Argeians never 
lost the recollection of this early pre-eminence, from which the 
growth of Sparta had extruded them; and the liberty of entire 
iieim was more than once in danger from their disastrous jealousy 
of a more fortunate competitor. 

At a short distance of about three miles from Argos, and at the 
exact point where that city approaches nearest to the sea,'^ was 
situated the isolated hillock called Teraenion, noticed both^ by 


^ Herodot. i. 82. The historian adds, 
besides Kythera, ical at Aoiiral rwv 
What other islands are meant I do not 
distinctly understand. 

2 So Plato (Legg. iii. p. 692), whose 
mind is full of the old mythe and the 
tripartite distribution of Peloponnesus 
among the Herakleids ,—rj 8* a5, irpw- 
T€t5ov(ra iv rots r6r€ xp^^ois rots rrepl r^v 
Siavofi^Pf 'h rh ''Apyos, &c. 

* Pausan. ii. 38, 1; Strabo, viii. p. 
368. Professor Ross observes respecting 
the line of coast near Argos, The sea¬ 


side is thoroughly flat and for tho most 
part marshy: only at the single point 
where Argos comes nearest to tho coast 
—between the mouth, now choked by 
sand, of the united Inachus and Chara- 
drus, and the efflux of the Erasmus, 
overgrown with weeds and. bulrushes,— 
stands an eminence of some elevation 
and composed of firmer earth, upon 
which the ancient Temenion was placed.” 
(Reisen im Peloponnes, vol. i. sect. 5. p. 
149, Berlin, 1841.) 
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Strabo and Pausanias. It was a small village deriving both its 
name and its celebrity from the chapel and tomb of the Kariy settle- 
hero Temenus, who was there vjprshijiped by the Dorians; 1?,^ 
and the statement which Pausanias heard was, that aid^cSrinth 
Temenus with his invading Dorians had seized and fortified Zmu o?'’” 
the spot, and employed it as an armed post to make war 
upon Tisamenus and the Achaeans. What renders this report 
deserving of the greater attention is, that the same thing is 
affirmed with regard to the eminence called Solygeius near 
(Jorinth: this too was believed to be the place which the Dorian 
assailants had occupied and fortified against the pre-existing Co¬ 
rinthians in the city. Situated close upon the Saronic Gulf, it was 
the spot which invaders landing from that gulf would naturally 
seize upon, and which Nikias with his powerful Athenian fleet did 
actually seize and occupy against Corinth in the Peloponnesian 
war.' In early days the only way of overpowering the inhabitants 
of a fortified town, generally also planted in a position itself very 
defensible, was—that the invaders, entrenching themselves in the 
neighbourhood, harassed the inhabitants and ruined their produce 
until they brought them to terms. Even during the Peloponnesian 
war, when the art of besieging had made some progress, we read 
of several instances in which this mode of aggressive warlare was 
adopted with efficient results.^ We may readily believe that the 
Dorians obtained admittance both into Argos and Corinth in this 
manner. And it is remarkable that, except Sikyon (which is 
affirmed to have been surprised by night), these were the only 
towns in the Argolic region which are said to have resisted them; 
the story being, that Phlius, Epidaurus, and Troezen had admitted 
the Dorian intruders without opposition, although a certain portion 
of the previous inhabitants seceded. We shall hereafter see that 
the non-Dorian population of Sikyon and Corinth still remained 
considerable. 

The separate statements which we thus find, and the position of 
the Temenion and the Solygeius, lead to two conjectures Dorian 
—first, that the acquisitions of the Dorians in Pelopon- by 
nesus were also isolated and gradual, not at all con- 
formable to the rapid strides of the old Herakleid legend; next, 
that the Dorian invaders of Argos and Corinth made their attack 
from the Argolic and the Saronic Gulfs—by sea and not by land. 
It is indeed difficult to see how they can have got to the Temenion 

‘ Thucyd. iv. 42. * Thucyd. i. 122 j iii. 85; vii. 18-27; viii. 38-4U. 
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in any other way than by sea; and a glance at the map will show 
that the eminence Solygeius presents itself,^ with reference to 
Corinth, as the nearest and most g^nvenient holding-ground for a 
maritin^invader, conformably to the scheme of operations laid by 
Nikiair To illustrate the supposition of a Dorian attack by sea 
on Corinth, we may refer to a story quoted from Aristotle (which 
we find embodied in the explanation of an old adage) representing 
Hippotes the father of Aletcs as having crossed the Maliac Gulf ** 
(the sea immediately bordering on the ancient Maleans, Dryopians 
and Dorians) in ships for the purpose of colonising. And if it be 
safe to trust the mention of Dorians in the Odyssey, as a part of 
the population of the island of Krete, we there have an example of 
fhrilm in settlements which must have been effected by sea, 

Krgte. and that too at a very early period. “We must suppose 
(observes O. Muller,in reference to these Kretan Dorians) that the 
Dorians, pressed by want or restless from inactivity, constructed 
piratical canoes, manned these frail and narrow barks with soldiers 
who themselves worked at the oar, and thus being changed fi“om 
mountaineers into seamen—the Normans of Greece—set sail for 
the distant island of Krete.” In the same manner we may con¬ 
ceive the expeditions of the Dorians against Argos and Corinth to 
have been effected: and whatever difficulties may attach to this 
hypothesis, certain it is that the difficulties of a long land march, 
along such a territory as Greece, are still more serious. 

The supposition of Dorian emigrations by sea, from the Maliac 
'iTjeDryo- Gulf to the north-castcm promontory of Peloponnesus, 

plans—their i ’ 

settlements IS larthcr bome out by the analogy ox the Dryopes or 
termed by Dryopians. During the historical times, this people 
occupied several detached settlements in various parts of Greece, 
all maritime and some insular:—they were found at Hermione, 
Asine, and Eion, in the Argolic peninsula (very near to the 
important Dorian towns constituting the Amphiktyony of Argos'*) 


* Thucyd. iv. 42. 

* Aristot. ap. Prov. Yatioan. iv. 4, 
M7i\iaKhv vXoiov —- also Prov, Suidas, 

z. 2. 

* Hist, of Dorians, cb. i. 9. Andrdn 
positively af^rms that the Dorians came 
from Histisedtis to Krete; but his affir¬ 
mation does not seem to me to consti¬ 
tute any additional evidence nf the fact: 
it is a conjecture adapted to the passage 
in the Odyssey (xix. 174), as the men¬ 
tion of Achseans and Pclasgians evi¬ 
dently shows. 


Aristotle (ap. Strab. viii. p. 374) ap¬ 
pears to have believed that the Hera- 
kleids retured to Argos out of the Attic 
Tetrapolis (where, according to the 
Athenian legend, they had obtained 
shelter when persecuted by Eurys- 
theus), accompanying a body of lonians 
who then settled at Epidaurus. He 
cannot therefore have connected the 
Dorian occupation of Argos with the 
expedition from Naupaktus. 

* Herod, viii. 43-46; Diodor. iv. 37; 
Pausan. iv. 34, 6. 
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—at Styra and Karystus in the island of Euboea—in the island 
of Kythnus, and even at Cyprus. These dispersed colonies can 
only have been planted by expeditions over the sea. Now we 
are told that the original Dryopis, the native country of this 
people, comprehended both the territory near the. river Sper- 
cheius, and north of (Eta, afterwards occupied by the Malians, 
as well as the neighbouring district south of (Eta, which was 
afterwards called Doris. From hence the Dryopians were ex¬ 
pelled—according to one story, by the Dorians—according to 
another, by Herakles and the Malians: however this may be, it 
was from the Maliac Gulf that they started on shipboard in quest 
of new homes, which some of them found on the headlands of the 
Argolic peninsula.' And it was from this very country, according 
t 0 Herodotus,^ that the Dorians also set forth, in order to reach 
Peloponnesus. Nor does it seem unreasonable to imagine, that 
the same means of conveyance, which bore the Dryopians from tlie 
Maliac Gulf to Hermione and Asine, also carried the Dorians 
from the same place to the Temenion and the hill Solygeius. 

The legend represents Sikyon, Epidaurus, Treezen, Phlius, and 
KleonsB, as all occupied by Dorian colonists from Argos, 

, 1 T rr. ^ 1 1 ^ Dorian sot- 

under the dinerent sons ot 1 emenus : the first three are tiements in 
Oil the sea, and fit places for the occupation of maritime diStilict’from 
invaders. Argos and the Dorian towns in and near the spSaand 
Argolic peninsula are to be regarded as a cluster of * 
settlements by themselves, completely distinct from Sparta and the 
Messenian Stenyklerus, which appear to have been formed under 
totally different conditions. First, both of them are very far 
inland—Stenyklerus not easy, Sparta very difficult of accAJSs from 
the sea; next, we know that the conquests of Sparta were gra¬ 
dually made down the valley of the Eurotas seaward. Both these 
acquisitions present the appearance of having been made from thi^ 
laiii-side, and perhaps in the direction which the Herakleid legend 
describes—by warriors entering Peloponnnesus across the narrow 
mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, through the aid or invitation of 
those -®tolian settlers who at the same time colonised Elis. The 
early and intimate connexion (on which I shall touch presently) 
between Sparta and the Olympic games as administered by the 
Eleians, as well as the leading part ascribed to Lykurgus in the 

* Strabo, yiii. p. 373 j ix. p. 434. 1 * Herodot. i. 56.— it^e€VT€y adrn 

Herodot. viii. 43, Pherekyd6s, BV. 23 ds rj/y ApvoTr6Sa kuI r^s 

and 38, ed. Didot. ^teph. ^yz. v, ApvoirlBos oJJtojs is tleAovSyyrff^^^ iAOby^ 
Apvdirri, Apollodor. ii. 7, 7. Schol. AwpiKhy iKKii 07 t -to, the aame purpose, 
Apollon. Rhod, i. 1213. viii. 31-43, 
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constitution of the solemn Olympic truce, tend to sti*engthen such 
a persuasion. 

How Sparta came constantly to gain upon Argos will be matter 
.Earlyposi- for future explanation:^ at present it is sufficient to 
~metr4c§te reijiark, that the ascendency of Argos was derived not 
exclusively from her own territory, but came in part 
Dorian cities, from her position as metropolis of an alliance of auto¬ 
nomous neighbouring cities, all Dorian and all colonised from 
herself—and this was an element of power essentially fluctu¬ 
ating. , What Thebes was to the cities of Boeotia, of which she 
either was, or professed to have been, the founder^—the same 
was Argos in reference to Kleonae, Phlius, Sikyon, Epidaurus, 
Troezen, and .^Egina. These towns formed, in mythical language, 
“ the lot of Temenus,”^—in real matter of fact the confederated 
allies or subordinates of Ai'gos: the first four of them were said to 
have been dorised by the sons or immediate relatives of Temenus, 
and the kings of Argos, as acknowledged descendants of the latter, 
claimed and exercised a sort of mzerainete over them. Herraione, 
Asine, and Nauplia seem also to have been under the supremacy 
of Argos, though not colonies.^ But this supremacy was not 
claimed directly and nakedly: agreeably to the ideas of the time, 
the. ostensible purposes of the Argeian confederacy or Amphl* 
ktyony were religious, though its secondary, and not less real eflects, 
were political. The great patron-god of the league was Apollo 
Pythaeus, in whose name the obligations incumbent on the 


^ See Herodot. vii. 148. The Argeians 
say to the Lacedaomonians, in reference 
to the chief command of the Greeks— 
Kalroi Hard ye rh hlKaiov ylu€<rdai 
Tiyefioyiriy iu){no>Vy &c. Schweighauser 
and others explain the point by refer¬ 
ence to the command of Agamemndn; 
but-this is at best only a part of the 
foundation of their claim; they had a 
more recent historical reality to plead 
also: compare Strabo, viii. p. 376. 

* 'H/awv KTiaduruy (so runs the accu¬ 

sation of the Theban orators against the 
captive Platseans, before their Lacedae¬ 
monian judges, Thucyd. iii. 61.) ITAdl- 
reuay Strrepoy ttjs Boiurlas — ovk 

il^lovy airol, Ha-rrep irdx^fi rb rrpcoToyy 
4iyefioye^€ir$ai b<p* rifiuy, bb ruv ^A- 
\wy BoiwTdoy vapaj^alvovres rd vdrpiay 
iireiSif irpoffTiyayndCoyTO, vpoff€xdpri<ray 
rrpbs *A0riyaiov5 kuI jj-er* alrcov TroAAa 
r}fids ^$\a7r%oy. 

* Respecting Pheiddn, king of Argos, 
Ephorus said— r^y hri^iy fi\riv dv4Ka$e 


r^y Trifieyov BieffTrafffieyTjy els vKela fjL4prj 
(ap. Strabo, viii. p. 358). 

* The worship of Apollo Pythaeus, 
adopted from Argos both at Hermiond 
and Asin6, shows the connexion between 
them and Argos (Pausan. ii. 35, 2; ii. 
36, 6): but Pausanias can hardly be 
justified in saying that the Argeians. 
actually dorised Hermione; it was %*yo- 
pian in the time of Hei-odotus, and seem¬ 
ingly for a long time afterwards (He¬ 
rodot. viii. 43), The Hermionian In¬ 
scription, No. 1193, in Boeckh’a Collec¬ 
tion, reco^ises their old Lryopian con¬ 
nexion with Asine in Laconia: that 
tovm had once been neighbour of Her- 
mionfi, but was destroyed by the Ar¬ 
geians, and the inhabitants received a 
new home from the Spartans. The dia¬ 
lect of the Hermionians (probably that 
of the Dryopiaus generally) was Doric. 
See Ahrens, De Dialecto Dorica, p. 2— 
12. • ' ^ 
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members of the league were imposed. While in each of the 
confederated cities there was a temple to this god, his most 
holy and central sanctuary was on the Larissa or acropolis of 
Argos. At this central Argeian sanctuary solemn sacrifices were 
offered by Epidaurus as well as by other members of the con¬ 
federacy, and as it should seem, accompanied by money-pay¬ 
ments^—which the Argeians, as chief administrators on belialf of 
the common god, took upon them to enforce against defaulters, 
and actually tried to enforce during the Peloponnesian war 
against Epidaurus. On another occasion, during the 6()th 
Olympiad (b.c. 514), they imposed the large fine of 500 talents 
upon each of the two states Sikyon and iEgina, for having 
lent ships to the Spartan king Kleomenes wherewith he invaded 
the Argeian territory. The ^ginetans set the claim at defiance, 
but the Sikyonians acknowledged its justice, and only demurred 
to its amount, professing themselves ready to pay 100 talents.^ 
There can be no doubt that at this later period the ascendency 
of Argos over the members of her primitive confederacy had 
become practically inoperative; but the tenor of the cases men¬ 
tioned shows that her claims were revivals of bygone privileges, 
which had once been effective and valuable. 

How valuable the privileges of Argos were, before the great 
rise of the Spartan power,—how important an ascendency they 
conferred in the hands of an energetic man, and how easily they 
admitted of being used in furtherance of ambitious views,—is 
shown by the remarkable case of Pheidon the Temenid. j.ht-idon tbc 
The few facts which we learn respecting this prince 
exhibit to us, for the first time, something like a real 
position of parties in the Peloponnesus, wherein the actual con¬ 
flict of living, historical men and cities comes out in tofcrablc 
distinctness. 

Pheidon* was designated by Ephorus as the tenth, and by 
Theopompus as the sixth, in lineal descent from Teinenus. 
Respecting the date of his existence, opinions the most discrepant 
and irreconcileable have been delivered; but there seems good 
reason for referring him to the period a little befJre and a little 

^ Thucyd. V, 53. Kv p i ar o i rod The peculiar and intimate connexion 
lepov ^(ray ol 'Apyetoi. The word el<r- between the Argeians, and Apollo with 
7rpo|ty, which the historian uses in re- his surname of Pythatius, was dwelt 
gard to the claim of Argos against upon by the Argeian j^oetess TeluHilla 
Kpidaunis, seems to imply a money- (Pausan, ii. 

jtayment withheld: compare the offer- * Herodot. vi. U2. Sec O. Muller, 
ings exacted by Athens from Epidaurus History of the Dorians, ch. 7. 13. 

(Herod, v. 82). 
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after the 8th Olympiad,—between 770 b.c. and 730 b.c,^ Of 
the preceding kings of Argos we hear little; one of them, 
Eratus, is said to have expelled the Dryopian inhabitants of 
Asine from their town on the Argolic peninsula, in consequence 
of their having co-operated with the Spartan king Nikander 
when he invaded the Argeian territory, seemingly during the 
generation preceding Pheidon; there is another, Damokratidas, 
whose date cannot be positively determined, but he appears 
rather as subsequent than as anterior to Pheidon.* We are 
informed however that these anterior kings, even beginning with 
Medon, the grandson of Teraenus, had been forced to submit to 
great abridgement of their power and privileges, and that a form 
of government substantially popular, though nominally regal, had 
been established.^ Pheidon, breaking though the limits imposed, 
made himself despot of Argos, He then re-established the power 
of Argos over all the cities of her confederacy, which had before 
been so nearly dissolved as to leave all the members practically 
independent.'* Next, he is said to have acquired dominion over 
Corinth, and to have endeavoured to assure it by treacherously 
entrapping 1000 of her warlike citizens: but his artifice was 


* Eplior. Fi’iigiii. If), cd. Marx; ap. 
Strabo, viii. p. .‘558; Thoopompiis, Fragm. 
30, ed. Didot; ap. Diodor. Fragm. lib. 
iv. 

The Parian Marble makes Pheidon 
the eleventh from Herakloa and places 
him n.c. SO.j ; Herodotus, on the con¬ 
trary (in a passage which affords con¬ 
siderable grounds for discussion), places 
him at a period which cannot be much 
higher than GOO b.c. (vi. 127). Some au¬ 
thors suspect the text of Herodotus to 
be ificai*rect: at any rate, the real epoch 
of Pheiddn is determined by the eighth 
Olympiad. Several critics suppose two 
PheidGns, each king of Argos—among 
others, 0. Muller (Dorians, iii. (>, 10); 
but there is nothing to countenance this 
except tlifi impossibility of reconciling 
Herodotus with the other authorities. 
And Weissenborn, in a disseitiation of 
some length, vindicates the emendation 
of Pausanias proposed by some former 
critics,—altering the eighth Olympiad, 
which now stands in the text of Pausa¬ 
nias, into the twenty-eighth, as the date 
of Pheidon’s usurpation at the Olympic 
games. Weissenborn endeavours to show 
thal Phtnddn cannot have flourished 
earlier than 6G0 b.c. ; but his arguments 
do not appear to me very forcible, and 
certainly not sufficient to justify so 


grave an alteration in the number of 
Pausauias (Beitriige zur Gnechischen 
Alterthumskunde, p. 18, Jena, 1844). 
Mr. Clinton (Fasti Hellenici, vol. i. App. 
1. p. 249) placc.s PheidGn between 783 
and 744 b.c. : also Boeckh. ad Corp. In- 
script. No. 2374, p. 335, and Muller, 
.diginetica, p. G3. 

“ Pausan. ii. 3G, 5; iv. 35, 2. 

* Pausan. ii. 19, 1. ^Apyeloi 5e, Sre 
l(rr)yopiap Ka\ rb avrSuofioy d^aTreSi/Tty 4k 
TraXaiordrov, rd rijs i^ovclas rSov fiaai- 
\4o)U 4s 4\dxf-(J’'roi' nrpoijyayoy, &s Miibcifvi 
ry Keicrov Kal toTs dvoySyois rh bpo/xa 
\€i<pdnvai rov fiatriKeus fiovoy. This pas¬ 
sage has all the air of transferring back 
to the early government of Argos feel¬ 
ings which were only true of the later. 
It is cui’ious, that in this chapter, 
though devoted to the Argeian regal 
line and government, Pausanias takes 
no notice of Pheidon: he mentions him 
only with reference to the disput^ 
Olympic ceremony. 

Ephorus, ut supra. i^elSeaya rbu 
^ApyeToy, d^Karoy vvra dnb T'i\ix4vov^ 5u- 
vdfiei Sc vvcpfic^Xrj/JLcyoy robs Kar* cJnbVf 
dij/ ^s T'fjy rc Kfi^iy HXtjp dvcKafic *r^v 
Trgxcvov SicairaffpL4vnv cis vKclo) fJL4prjy 
&c. What is meant by the lot of Teine^ 
nus has been already explained. 
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divulged and frustrated by Abron, one of his confidential friends.* 
He is farther reported to have aimed at extending his msciajma^ 
sway over the greater part of Peloponnesus,—laying 
claim, as the descendant of Herakles through the eldest mmmA. 
son of Hyllus, to all the cities which that restless and irresistible 
hero had ever taken.^ According to Grecian ideas, this legendary 
title was always seriously, construed and often admitted as con¬ 
clusive ; though of course, where there were strong opposing inte¬ 
rests, reasons would be found to elude it. Pheidon would have 
the same ground of right as that which, 250 years afterwards, 
determined the Herakleid Dorieus, brother of Kleoinenes king of 
Sparta, to acquire for himself the territory near Mount Eryx in 
Sicily, because his progenitor^ Herakles had conquered it before 
him. So numerous however were the legends respecting the con¬ 
quests of Herakles, that the claim of Pheidon must have covered 
the greater part of Peloponnesus, except Sparta and the plain of 
Messene, which were already in the hands of Herakleids. 

Nor was the ambition of Pheidon satisfied even with these large 
pretensions. He farther claimed the right of presiding He claims 
at the celebration oi those religious games or Agones piesidinn at 
which had been instituted by Herakles,—and amongst games, 
these was numbered the Olympic Agon, then, however, enjoying 
but a slender fraction of the lustre which afterwards came to attach 
to it. The presidency of any of the more celebrated festivals cur¬ 
rent throughout Greece w^as a privilege immensely prized. It was 
at once dignified and lucrative, and the course of our history will 
present more than one example in which blood was shed to deter¬ 
mine what state should enjoy it. Pheidon marched to Olympia, at 
the epoch of the 8th recorded Olympiad, or 747 n.c.; on the occa¬ 
sion of which event we are made acquainted with the real state of 
parties in the peninsula. 

The plain of Olympia—now ennobled only by immorhil recollec¬ 
tions, but once crowded with all the decorations of reli- Relation# 

1 n • n • 1 1 . 1 of JW with 

glou and art, and forming for many centuries the bright- Ri»eidun, 
est centre ot attraction knowm ih the ancient world—was with 


* Plutaroh, Narrat. Amator. p. 772; 
Schol, Apollon, Rhod. iv. 1212; com¬ 
pare Didymua, ap. Schol. Pindar. Olymp. 
xiii. 27. ^ 

1 cannot, however, believe that Phei- 
don, the ancient Corinthian lawgiver 
mentioned by Aristotle, is the same 
person as Pheidon the king of Argos 


(Polit, ii. 6, 4). 

“ Ephor. ut supra. Uphs ro^rot^, 
64(r0ai Kal rais v(p* 'HpaK^eovs alp€0€l(rais 
Tr6\e<riy koI rovs itycovas a^iovv riBtpat 
avrhvy ofjs dKfivos rovrup St frJpai 

Kal rhp 'OKupiriaKhp, &v. 

3 Herodot. v. 43. 
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situated on the river Alpheius in the territory called the Pisatid, 
hard by the borders of Arcadia. At what time its agonistic fes¬ 
tival, recurring every fourth year at the first full moon after the 
summer solstice, first began or first acquired its character of special 
sanctity, we have no means of determining. As with so many of 
the native waters of jSreece—we follow the stream upward to a 
certain point, but the fountain-head and the earlier flow of history 
arc buried under mountains o£ unsearchable legend. The first cele¬ 
bration of the Olympic contests was ascribed by Grecian legendary 
faith to Herakles—and the site of the place, in the middle of the 
Pisatid with its eight small townships, is quite sufficient to prove 
that the inhabitants of that little territory were warranted in de¬ 
scribing themselves as the original administrators of the ceremony.^ 
But this state of things seems to have been altered by the iEtolian 
settlement in Elis, which is represented as having been conducted 
by Oxylus and identified with the Return pf the Herakleids. The 
Atolo-Eleians, bordering upon the Pisatid to the north, employed 
their superior power in subduing their weaker neighbours,* who 
thus lost their autonomy and became annexed to the territory of 
Elis. It was the general rule throughout Greece, that a victorious 
state undertook to perform^ the current services of the conquered 
people towards the gods—such services being conceived as attach¬ 
ing to the soil. Hence the celebration of the Olympic games be¬ 
came numbered among the incumbencies of Elis, just in the same 
way as the worship of the Eleusinian Demeter, when Eleusis lost 
its autonomy, was included among the relij^ous obligations of 
Athens. The Pisatans however never willingly acquiesced in this 
absorption of what had once been their separate privilege. Tliey 
long maintained their conviction that the celebration of the games 
was their right, and strove on several occasions to regain it. Of 
those occasions the earliest, so far as we hear, was connected with 
the intervention of Pheidon. It was at their invitation that the king 
of Argos went to Olympia, and celebrated the games himself, in 
conjunction with the Pisatans, as the lineal successor of Herakles ; 
while the Eleians, being thus forcibly dispossessed, refused to include 
Conflict be- the 8th Olympiad in their register of the victorious run- 
rSaand »crs- But their humiliation did not last long, for the 
Spartans took their part, and the contest ended in the 
Pheid8n. In the next Olympiad, the Eleian 
UH B.C. i management and the regular enrolment apjtear as before. 

‘ Xenoph. Hollen. \ii, 4, 28; Diodor. I * Strabo, riii. p. 354. 

XV. 78. I “ Thuoyd. iv. 98. 
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The Spartans are even said to have confirmed Elis in her possession 
Loth of Pisatis and Triphylia.' 

Unfortunately these scanty particulars arc all which we Icani 
respecting the armed conflict at the 8th Olympiad, in riioidon 
which the religious and the politi^l grounds of quarrel (IreS who 
are so intimately blended—as we shall find to he often 
the case in Grecian history. But there is one act of fS' 
riieidon yet more memorable, of which also nothing beyond 
a meagre notice has come down to us. He first coined both copper 
and silver money in j®gina, and first established a scale of weiglits 
and measures,® which, through his influence, became adopted 
throughout Peloponnesus, and acquired ultimately footing both in 
all the Dorian states, and in Bmotia, Thessaly, northern Hellas 
generally, and Macedonia—under the name of the iEgina^an scale. 
There arose subsequently another rival scale in Greece, called the 
Euboic, differing considerably from the il^giiifean. We do not 
know at what time the Euboic ciimc in, but it was employed both 
at Athens and in the Ionic cities generally, as well as in Euhcea— 
being modified at Athens, so far as money was concerned, by 
Solon's debasement of the coinage. 

The copious and valuable information contained in M. Boeckli’s 
recent publication on Metrology has thrown new light 

I • 1 1 TT 1 1 Ccniiei.lcnru 

upon these monetary and statical scales.*^ He has shown 
that both the iEginman and the Euboic scales—the for- with thu 
mer standing to the latter in the proportion of () : 5— 
had contemporaneous currency in different parts of the Persian 
empire; the divisions and denominations of the scale being the 
same in both, 100 drachmae to a mina, and 00 mlnae to a talent. 
Tlie Babylonian talent, mina, and drachma are identical with the 
; the word mina is of Asiatic origin ; and it has now 
been rendered highly probable, that the scale circulated by .Phei- 

• Pausan. v. 22, 2; Strabo, viii. p. don, in celebrating the Olympic games, 

354-.J558; Herodot. vi. 127. The name deduced from the Olympic Htadium, and 
of the victor (Antikl6s the Messenian), fonnally adopted, the measure of tlio 
however, belonging to the 8th Olyra- foot, or that he at all settled mcaHuros 
piad, appears duly in the lists; it must of Icur/th. In general, I do not think 
have been supplied afterwards. that M. Boeckh's conclusions are well 

* Herodot. vi. 127; Ephor. ap. Strab. made out, in respect to the Grficiau 

viii. p. 358-376. measures of length and r,opacity . In an 

3 Metrologische Untersuchungen liber examination of this eminently learned 
Gewichte, Munzfusse, und Masse des treatise (inserted in the C'lassical Mu* 
Alterthums in ihrem Zusammenhange senni, 1844, vol. i.) I endeavoured to 
dargesbellt, von Aug. Boockh; Berlin, set forth both the now and iuterestini^ 
1838, points established by the jiutlior, aiel 

See chap. 7. 1-3. But I cannot agree the various otliers in which he appeareil 
with M. Boeckh in thinking that Phei- to me to Lave failed. 
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immediately from tlie PhcBniciaos, and by them 
originally from the SabylonisLiis. The BshyloDiQiif Hebraic, JPhoe- 
nician, Egyptian, and Grecian scales of weight (which were sub- 
sequently followed wherever coined money was introduced) are 
found to be so nearly conformable, as to warrant a belief that they 
are all deduced from one common origin; and that origin the 
Chaldaean priesthood of Babylon. It is to Pheidon, and to his 
position as chief of the Argeian confederacy, that the Greeks owe 
the first introduction of the Babylonian scale of weight, and the 
first employment of coined and stamped money. 

If we maturely weigh the few, but striking acts of Pheidon which 
have been preserved to us, and which there is no reason to discredit, 
we shall find ourselves introduced to an early historical state of 
Peloponnesus very difierent from that to which another century 
Argos at will biiiiff US. That Arffos, with the federative cities 

this time !• 1*1 

stateha>ft ^^ttaclied to her, was at this early time decidedly the 
lopoimesos. Commanding power in that peninsula, is sufficiently shown 
by. the establishment and reception of the Pheidonian w^eights, 
measures, and monetary system—while the other incidents men¬ 
tioned completely harmonise with the same idea. Against the 
oppressions of Elis, the Pisatans invoked Pheidon—partly as exer¬ 
cising a primacy in Peloponnesus, just as the inhabitants of Le- 
preum in Triphylia,^ three centuries afterwards, called in the aid of 
Sparta for the same object, at a time when Sparta possessed the 
headship—and partly as the lineal representative of Ilerakles, who 
had founded those games from the management of which they had 
been unjustly extruded. On the other hand, Sparta appears as a 
second-rate power. The ^ginaean scale of weight and measure 
was adopted there as elsewhere^—the Messenian Dorians were still 
equal and independent—and we find Sparta interfering to assist 
Ells by virtue of an obligation growing (so the legend represents 
it) out of the common ^tolo-Dorian immigration: not at all from 
any acknowledged primacy, such as wc shall see her enjoying here¬ 
after. The first coinage of copper and silver money is a capital 
event in Grecian history, and must be held to imply considerable 
commerce as well as those extensive views which belong only to a 
conspicuous and leading position. The ambition of Pheidon to 
resume all the acquisitions made by his ancestor Ilerakles, suggests 

1 Thucyd. V. 31. The .^ginsean mina, drachma and obo- 

* Plutai’ch, Apophthegm. Laconic, p, lus were the denominations employed in 
223 } Diksearchns ap. Athenje. iv. p. stipulations among the Peloponnesian 
141. states (Thucyd. v. 47). 
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the same large estimate of his actual power. He is characterised 
as a despot, and even as*the most insolent of all despots d how far ho 
deserved such a reputation, we have no means of judging. We may 
remark, however, that he lived before the age of despots or tyrants, 
properly so called, and before the Herakleid lineage had yet lost 
its primary, half-political, half-religious character. Moreover, the 
later historians have invested his actions with a colour of exorbi¬ 
tant aggression, by applying them to a state of things which be¬ 
longed to their time, and not to his. Thus Ephorus represents 
him as having deprived the Lacedgemonians of the headship of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, which they never possessed until long after him—and also 
as setting at nought the sworn inviolability of the territory of the 
Eleians, enjoyed by the latter as celebrators of the Olympic games ; 
whereas the Agonothesia, or right of superintendence claimed by 
Elis, had not at that time acquired the sanction of j)reseription— 
while the conquest of Pisa by the Eleians themselves had ])roved that 
this sacred function did not protect the territory of a weaker peopU^. 

How Pheidon fell, and how the Argeians lost that supremacy 
which they once evidently ])ossessed, we have no positive 
details to inform us: with respect to the latter point, 
however, we can discern a sufficient explanation. The nonorhoi 
Argeians stood predominant as an entire and unanimous of 
confederacy, which required a vigorous and able hand to render its 
internal organisation effective or its {iscendency respected witliout. 
No such leader afterwards appeared at Argos, tlu^ whole history of 
which city is destitute of eminent individuals : her line of kings 
continued at least down to the Persian war,“ but seemingly with only 
titular functions, for the government had long been decidedly popular. 
The statements, which represent the government as popular anterior 
to the time of Pheidon, appear unworthy of trust. That prince is 
rather to be taken as wielding the old, undiminished prerogatives 
of the Herakleid kings, but wielding them with unusual effect— 
enforcing relaxed privileges, and appealing to the old heroic senti¬ 
ment in reference to Ilerakles, rather than revolutionising the exist¬ 
ing relations either of Argos or of Peloponnesus. It was in fact 
the great and steady growth of Sparta, for three centuries after the 
Lykurgean institutions, which operated as a cause of subversion to 
the previous order of command and obedience in Greece. 

^ Herodofc. vi. 127. ^elduuos rod Arisstotle cites Hieidoii as a 

yeiwu rvpdvvov—rov v^pi(favro<s fX€yi(rra who, being a fiacriXfvs, made hiinsolt a 
^ airdyruy, Paiisanias (vi. rvpayyos (Politic, viii. b, oj. 

22, 2J copies tho expression. 2 Heroclot. vii. 1 
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The assertion made by Herodotus—that in earlier times the 
^^rgoiic eastern coast of Laconia, as far as Cape Malea, 

peninsula- including thc island of Kythera and several other islands, 
conimercJ had belonged to Argos—is referred by O. Muller to 
nirian ^ about the 50th Olympiad, or 580 b.c. Perhaps it had 
the^gSn. ceased to be true at that period ; but that it was true in 
the age of Plieidon, there seem good grounds for believing. What 
is probably meant is, that the Dorian towns on this coast, Prasia?, 
Zarex, Epidaurus Liinera, and Boeae, were once autonomous, and 
members of the Argeian confederacy—a fact highly probable, 
on independent evidence, with respect to Epidaurus Lirnera, inas¬ 
much as that town was a settlement from Epidaurus in the Argolic 
peninsula: and Bma? too had its own oekist and eponymus, the 
Herakleid Boeus,^ noway connected with Sparta—perhaps derived 
from the same source as the name of <he town Boeon in Doris. 
Tlie Argeian confederated towns would thus comprehend the 
whole coast of the Argolic and Saronic gulfs, from Kythera as far 
as iEgina, besides other islands which we do not know: iEgina 
had received a colony of Dorians from Argos and Epidaurus, upon 
which latter town it continued for some time in a state of depend¬ 
ence.^ It will at once be seen that this extent of coast implies a 
considerable degree of commerce and maritime activity. We 
have besides to consider the range of Doric colonies in the southern 
islands of the ^gean and in the south-western corner of Asia 
Minor—Krete, Kos, Rhodes (with its three distinct cities), Hali- 
karnassus, Knidus, Myndus, Nisyrus, Syme, Karpathus, Kalydna, 
&c. Of the Doric establishments here named, several are con¬ 
nected (as has been before stated) with the great emigration of the 
Temenid Althsemenes from Argos: but what we particularly 
observe is, that they are often referred al dolouies promiscuously to 
Argos, Troezen, Epidaurus^—more frequently however, as it seems, 
to Argos. All these settlements are doubtless older than Pheidon, 

' Pausan. iii. 22, 9; iii. 23, 4. am communem co loco induxerimt, bar- 

2 Herodot. v. 83; Strabo, viii. p. 375. baros Caras et Leleges ejecerunt (Vitniv. 

® Rhodes, K6s, Knidus, and Halikar- ii. 8, 12; Steph. Byz. v. 'AKiKdpvaaraosy' 
naflsus are all treated by Strabo (xiv. p. Compare Strabo x. p. 479; Conon, Narr. 
653) as colonies of Argos: Rhodes is so 47; Diodor. v. 80. 
described by Thucydides (vii. 57), and Raoul Rochette (Histoire des Colonies 
K6s by Tacitus (xii. 61), K6s, Kalydna, Grecques, t. iii. ch. 9) and 0. Muller 
and Nisyrus are described by Herodotus (History of the Dorians, ch. 6) have col¬ 
as colonies of Epidaurus (vii. 99): Hali- lected the facts about these Asiatic Do- 
karnassus passes sometimes for a colony rians. 

of Titezen,^ sometimes of Troczen and The little town of Boesc had its couii- 
Argos conjointly; — '*Cum Melas et terpart of the same name in Krete 
Areuanius ab Argis et Troezene coloni- (Stepli. Byz. v. Bo7ov), 
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and we tnay conceive them as proceeding* conjointly from the alllod 
Dorian towns in the Argolic peninsula, at a time when they were 
more in the habit of united action than they afterwards became: a 
captain of emigrants selected from the line of Ilerakles and Te- 
menus w^as suitable to the feelings of all of them. We may thus 
look back to a period, at the verj^ beginning of the Olymjnads, 
w]^m the maritime Dorians on the east of Peloponnesus maintaini'd 
a, considerable intercoui'sc' and commerce not only among them¬ 
selves, but also with their settlenumts on tlu^ Asiatic coast and 
islands. That the Argolic ])eninsula formed an early centre fi>r 
maritime rendezvous, we may farther infer from the very ancient 
Amphiktyony of the seven cities (Hermione, Ej)idaurns, Angina, 
Athens, Prasia% Nanjdia, and the Minyeian Orchomeiiiis), on the 
holy island of Kalauria, off the harbour of IVcezen.^ 

Tlie view here given of the early ascendency of Argos, as the 
head of the Pelopomu^sian Dorians and the metropolis of Knun iienco 
the Asiatic Dorians, enables us to imd(wstand the capital cuinagt' of 
innovation of Pheiddn—the first coinage, and the first by PheidoH. 
determinate scale of weiglit and measure known in Greece. Of the 
value of such improvements, in the history of Grecian civilization, 
it is superfluous to spe^ak, espi^cially when we recollect that the 
ITellenic states, having no jiolitieal unity, were only held togetlier 
by the aggregate of spontaneous uniformities, in language, reli¬ 
gion, symjiathies, recreations, and general habits. sec both 

liow Plieidbn came to contract tlu^ wish, and how he acipiired the 
])()wer, to introduce throughout so much of the Grc'ciaii world 
a uniform scale. We also sc-e that the ^Vsiatic Dorians foi*m the 
link betwe(m liim and Plmenicia, from wlienco the scale was 
derived, just as the Enboic scale came in all probability, through 
the Ionic cities in Asia, from Lydia. It is asserted by Ephorus, 
and adniiUed even by the ablest modern critics, that Pheiddn first 
coined money “in yl^gina:”'* other authors (erroneously be¬ 
lieving that Ills scale was the Euboie scale) alleged that his coin¬ 
age had been carried on -Gn a place of Argos called Euha‘a.”'^ 
Now both these statements appear highly improbable, and botli 
are traceable to the same mistake—of snpjiosing that the title, by 
which the .scale had come to be commonly known, must necessarily 
be derived from the place in wdiich the coinage had been struck. 
There is every reason to conclude, that wfliat I/heiddn did wa.s 

' Strabo, p. 374, I alho the Marnior Pariiiii), Kpoc)j -iO. 

^ Ephoru.s ap. Strabo, viii. p, 376; j ^ T-tymologicou MagJi. vo^ 

Boeckh, Mctrologie, Abscliii. 7, 1; wee ,ui<rixa. 
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(lone in Argos, and nowhere else: his coinage and scale were 
riieidonian earliest known in Greece, and seem to have been 
SsuS known by his own name, “ the Pheidonian measures/’ 

scaie-i.(!- under whicJi designation they were described by Aristotle 
ArpL^tot account of the constitution of Argos. They 

to j)robably did not come tobear the specific epithet of JEffi-- 

wvan until there was another scale in vogue, the Euhoie^ fijjjm 
which to distinguish them ; and both the e})ithets w^ere probably 
derived, not from the place where the scale first originated, but 
from the })cople whose commercial activity tended to make them 
most generally known—in the one case, the A^ginctans; in the 
other (jase the inhabitants of Clialkis and Eretria. I think, there¬ 
fore, that w(» are to look upon the Pheidonian measures as 
(unanating from Argos, and as having no greater connexion, 
originally, with iT^gina, than with any other city dependent upon 
Argos. 

There is moreover another point which deserves notice. What 
was known by the name of the TEginaean scale, as contrasted with 
and standing in a definite ratio (6 : 5) with the Euboic scale, 
related only to weight and money, so far as our knowledge 
extends:® we have no (widence to show that the same ratio 
extended either to measures of hmgth or measures of capacity. 
But there scicms ground for believing that the Pluddonian regula¬ 
tions, taken in their full comprehension, embraced measures of 
capacity as well as weights: l^hcidbn, at tlie same time when he 
determined the talent, mina, and drachm, seems also to have 
fixed the dry and li(piid measures—the nuidimnus and metretes, 
with their parts and multiples: and there existed^ Pheidonian 
measures of cajiacity, though not of length, so fiir as we know. 
The yEginavin scale may thus have comprised only a portion of 
what was established by Plundfm, namely that which related to 
weight and money. 

^ Pollux, Onomastic, x. 170. 'Et-ri S’ koX (rraO/xovSy /cat v6fii(r}ji,a K^x^piyfi^voVf 
ty Kui 4>ei^wv ti ayyelov i\air]phvy airh &c. 

ruv 4*eiSafyiccy jufrpwy wyojuaajuhoyf vTrhp 2 difTers from Bocckh’s opinion : 
&y iy ^Apyiiuy iroAtrei^ ’ApurroTcAT^y see tli(3 note in page 93. 

Aeyei, ^ Thooplirast. (jliaracter. c. 13; Pol- 

xVlso Epliorus ap. Strab. viii. p. 358. lux. x. 179. 

Kal pL^Tpa i^fvpe ra ^eidutyeia JcaAo^/u^ya 
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ClIAPTEK V. 

.^^1M)L0-I)0RTAX liAlMKUIATlOX INTO PKT.OPONNKSTIS— 

KIXS, LA(]()NIA, AND MESSENIA. 

It has already been stated that the territory properly called Elis, 
apart from the enlargement wliieh it aerpiii-ed by conquest, in¬ 
cluded the westernmost land in Peloponnesus, south of Achaia, 
and west of Mount Pholoe and Olenus in Arcadia—but not ex¬ 
tending so far soutluvar<l as ttu^ river Alphoius, the course of 
w liich lay along the southern ])ortioii of J^isatis and on the borders 
of Triphylia. Tliis territory, wdiicb appears in the Odyssey as 
‘‘ tlie divine l^lis, wdiere the Epeians hold sway,” ^ is in the his¬ 
torical times occupied by a ])o})ulation of yEtolian origin. Tlie 
connexion of race betw een the historical Elelans and the historical 
AOtolians was recognised by both parties, nor is there any ground 
for disputing it.^ 

'^riiat yEtolian invaders or immigrants into Elis wmuld cross 
from Naiipaktus or some neigld)ouring point in the Co- ^.^touan im- 
vinthiaii Gulf, is in the natural course of things—and 
such is the course which Oxylus, the conductor of the 
invasion, is reprc'sented by the llerakleid legend as taking. That 
legend (as has been already recounted) introduces Oxylus as the 
guid(^ of the three llerakleid brothers—Temenus, Jvresphontes, and 
Aristodeinus—and as sti]ndating wdth them that in the new dis¬ 
tribution about to take place of Peloponnesus, he shall be allowed 
to possess the Eleian teiTitory, coupled with many holy privileges 
as to the celebration of the ()lympic games. 

In the preceding chapter, I. have endeavoured to show that the 
settlements of the Dorians in and near the Argolic peninsula, so 
far as the probabilities of the case enable us to judge, were not 
accomplished by any im*oad in this direction. ]hit the localities 
occupied by the Dorians of Sparta, and by the Dorians of Steny- 
klerus in the territory called Messene, lead us to a different con¬ 
clusion. The easiest and most natunxl road through which immi- 


' Odyss. XV. i!97. 


► Strabo, x. ]>. 479. 
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grants could reach either of these two spots, is through the Eleian 
and the Pisatid country. ( Vdonel Leake observes ’ that the direct 
road from the Eleian territory to Sparta, ascending the valley of 
the Alpheius near Olympia to the sources of its branch the Theius, 
and from thence descending the Eurotas, affords the only easy 
march towards that very inaccessible city : and both ancients and 
moderns have remarked the vicinity of the source of the Alpheips 
to that of the Eurotas. The situation of Stenyklerus and Andania, 
the original settlements of the Messenian Dorians, adjoining 
closely the Arcadian Parrhasii, is only at a short distance from the 
noriarisof coui’sc of tlio Alplicius ; being thus reached most easily 
Stenyklerus by tlic sauio routc. Dismissing the idea of a great 
nying or collective Dorian armament, powerful enough to grasp 
tilemacmss at oiicc tlic entire ptminsula,—we may conceive two 
iin (i'uin moderate detachments of hardy mountaineers from the 
cold regions in and near Doris, attaching themselves to the ^Eto- 
Retiieinont lians tliclr neighbours, who were j)r()cec(Uiig to the in- 
injuio by vasioii of EUs. After having aidtid th(^ A^tolians both to 
ahmg elS occupy Elis anti to subdue the Pisatid, these Dorians 
thrAipbciuB advanced up the valley of the Alpheius in quest of setthv 
aiid Kuirotaa. uK^i^ts for tliemsclves. One of these bodies ripens into the 
stately, stubborn, and victorious Sparttans; the other into the short- 
livt'd, trampled, and struggling Messenians. 

Amidst tlu) darkness which overclouds these original settlements, 
we seem to discern something like special causes to determine both 
of thom. AVith respect to tlie Spartan Dorians, we are told that a 
person named Philononms betrayed S})arta to them, persuading 
the sovereign in ])ossession to retire with his people into the habita¬ 
tions of the lonlans in the north of the peninsula—and that he 
receiv(id as a recompense for this acceptable service Amyklac with 
the district around it. It is farther stated—and this important fact 
there seems no reason to doubt—that Amyklae, though only twenty 
stadia, or two miles and a half distant from S})arta, retained both 
its independence and its Achaean inhabitants long after the Dorian 
immigrants had accpiired possession of the latter place, and was 
only taken by them under the reign of Telcklus, one generation 
befo^the first Olympiad.^ Without presuming to fill up by cou- 


* Leake, Travels in Mor(?a, vol. iii. cli. j 77 Euglish milert (Pausan. vi. IG, G). 

23, p. 29; compare Diodor. xv. * Strabo, viii. pp. 3G4, 365; Pausau. 

Tiie distance from Olympia to Spai-ta, iii. 2, 5: compare the story of Krius, 
as marked on a pillar which Paiisanias Pausan. iii. 13, 3, 
s*aw at Olympia, W’as GGO stadia,,—about 
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jccture incurable gaps in the statements of our authorities, we may 
from hence reasonably presume that the Dorians were 
induced to invade, and enabled to acquire, Sparta, by niv <>U!Vd lh(‘, 
the invitation and assistance of a party in the interior of 
the country. Again, with respect to the Messenian Dorians, a 
different, but not less effectual temptation was pres(*nted by the 
aUiance of the Arcadians in the south-western portion of that 
central region of Peloponnesus. Kresphontes the llerakh'id 
leader, it is said, espoused the daughter^ of the Arcadian kiiii** 
Kypselus, which procured for him the support of a powerful section 
of Arcadia. His settlement at Stenyklerus was a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the sea, at the north-east corner of M(\sscnia,^' close to 
the Arcadian frontier; and it will be seen hereafter that this Arca¬ 
dian alliance is a constant and material element in the disputes of 
the Messenian Dorians witli Sparta. 

We may thus trace a. reasonable sequence of events, showing 
how two bodies of Dorians, having first assisted the s.tti.nioius 
^^tolo-Eleians to coiujuer the Pisatid, and thus finding tJrst'nV 
themselves on the banks of the Alj)h('ius, followed the Sh'nyliUinis, 
upward course of that river, the one to settle at Sparta, the 
other at Stenyklerus. The historian Ephorus, from whom our 
scanty fragments of information respecting these early settlements 
are derived—it is important to note that he lived in the age imme¬ 
diately suc.ceeding the first foundation of ]\Iessene as a city, the res¬ 
titution of the long-exiled Messenians, and tlu^ am])utation of the 
fertile western half of Laconia for their benefit, by Epamei- 
nondas—imparts to these proceedings an immediate decisiveness 
of effect wdiich does not properly belong to them ; as if the Sj)ar- 
tans had become at once possessed of all Laconia, and the Messe¬ 
nians of all Messenia; Pausanias, too, s]>eaks as if the Arcadians 
collectively had assisted and allied themselves with Kresphontes. 
This is the general spirit which pervades liis account, though tla; 
particular facts, in so for as wc find any such, do not always har¬ 
monise with it Now we are ignorant of tlie pre-existing divisions 
of the country cither east or west of Mount Taygetus, at the time 
when the Dorians invaded it But to treat the one and the otlu'r 
as integral kingdoms, handed over at once to two Dorian liitdcrs, 
is an illusion borrowed from the old legend, from the historicisiiig 
fancies of Ephorus, and from the fact that in the well-known 

^ Pausan. iv. 3, 3; viii. 29, 4. coniitry; but tlie wcius (,o have 

* Strabo (viii. p. blaiiioa Kuri- quite correct in doini^ s<*. 

pides for calling Messene an inland 
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times this whole territory came to be really united under the 
Spartan power. 

At what date the Dorian settlements at'Sparta and Stenyklerus 
were effected we have no means of determining. Yet that there 
existed between them in the earliest times a degree of fraternity 
which did not prevail between Lacediemon and Argos, we may fairly 
presume from the common temple, with joint religious sacrifices, of 
Artemis Limnatis (or x\rtemis on the Marsh) erected on the confines 
First view of Messeiiia and Laconia.^ Our first view of tlie two, at all 
sparfa. approacliiiig to distinctiu'ss, seems to date from a period 
about half a century earlier than the first Olympiad (77G n.c.),— 
about the reign of king Teleklus of the Eurystheneid or Agid line, 
and the introduction of the Lyknrgean discipline. Teleklus stands 
in the list as the eighth king dating from Eurysthciies. But liow 
many of the seven kings before him arc to be considered as real 
persons—or how much, out of the brief warlike expeditions ascribed 
to them, is to be treated as authentic history—1 j)retend not to 
define. 

The earliest determinable event in the infernal history of Sparta 
is the introduction of the J^ykurgean discipline ; the earliest c.r- 
temal events are the conquest of Amyklm, Pharis, and Gerontlinr, 
effe(ded by king Teleklus, and the first quarrel with the Messe- 
nians, in which that prince was slain. When we conni to see how 
deplorably great was the confusion and ignorance which reignc'd 
with reference to a matter so pre-eminently imjjortant as Lykurgus 
and his h^glslation, we shall not be inclined to think that facts 
much less important and belonging to an earli(T epoch, can have 
been handed down upon any good authority. And in like manner 
when wc learn that x\inyklm, Pharis, and Geronthne (all south of 
Sparta, and tlui first only two and a half miles distant from that 
city) were independent of the Spartans until the reiirn of Teleklus, 
we shall require some decisive testimony before we can believe that 
a community, so small and so hemmed in as S])aita must then liavc 
been, had in earlier times undertaken expeditions against Ilelos on 
the sea-coast, against Kleitor on the extreme northern side of 
Arcadia, against the Kynnrians, or against the Arg(^ians. If 
Hel<Aind Kynuria were conquered by tlies(i early kings, it ap¬ 
pears that they had to be conquered a second time by kings suc¬ 
ceeding Teleklus. It would be more natural that we should hear 

1 Pau.«;m. iv. 2, 2 
SaiyUoVior. 


I. ^eT(ix,ov avTOv fxovoi Awpifwv re V[e(roVfVioi kui Aolkc- 
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when and how tliey conquered the places nearer to tlieuK~ -Sel- 
lasia, or B^deniltia, the valley of the CKnus or the upper valley of 
the Eurotas. But these seem to be <assumed as matters of course; 
the proceedings as(Tibcd to the early Spartan kings are such only 
{IS might beseem the palmy days when Sparta was undisputed 
mistress of all T^aconia. 

The succession of Messenian kings, beginning with Kresphontes, 
the Herakleid brother, and continuing from hither to .ArcKsenian 
son,—^pytus, Glaukus, Istlimius, Dotiulas, Siibotas, 

Phintas, the last being contemporary with Tcli'klus,— is still less 
marked by incident than that of the early Spartan kings. It is 
saief that the reign of Kresphontes w%as troubled, and himself ulti¬ 
mately slain by mutinies among his subjects: yE])ytus, then ii 
youth, having escaped into Arcadia, was afterwards n\st(>red to the 
throne by the Arcadians, Spiirtaus, and Argeians.^ From yhipytus 
the Messenian line of kings are stated to have been denominated 
yEjiytids in preference to llerakleids—which affords another jwoof 
of their intimate connexion with the An^adians, since yhq)ytns w^is 
a very ancient name in Arciidiaii heroic antiquity.'' 

There is cousiderable rosemhhnice between the iillegcd be¬ 
haviour of Kresphontes on first settling at Stciiyklerus, Aiuii(>f?ous 
and that of Eurystlienes and Prokles at Sjiarta—so far KHil Iv- 
as w^e gather from statements, alike iiu^agrc and uncer- Sy 
tified, resting on the authority of Ej)horus. Both arc of 
said to have tried to phme the pre-existing inhabitants 
of the country on a level wnth tlieir own Dorian bands; 
both provoked discontents and incurred obloquy, witli tlieir conteni- 
poraries as well as with posterity, by the attempt; nor did lithcr 
permanently succeed. Krespboutes was forced to concentrate {dl 
his J^oric'ins in Stenyklerus, while, after all, the discontents ended 
in his violent death. And Agis, the sou of Eurystlienes, is said to 
have reversed all the liberal tentatives of his fiither, so as to bring 
the whole of I^aconia into subjection and depend(mce on the Do¬ 
rians at Sparta, with the single exception of Ainykla). So odious 
to the Sparbm Dorians w^as the conduct of Eurystlienes, that they 
refused to ackiiowiedge him as their aikist, and conferred tliiit 
honour upon Agis ; the tw o lines of kings being called Agiafc and 
Eurypoiitids, instead of Eurysthencids and Prokleids.-^ AVc scci in 

‘ Pausan. iv. 3, 5-0. | Rctiol. ad hr. d 5’ Aittvto^ apxaai'raros 

“ Homer, IJiaU, ii. 004.— j ^ApKas rh yevos. 

01 6' 'ApKadCiqy, vtto KvAA^i/>js upoc I ^ Compare tlje tWO i'itatio7is fr(>in 

niTTv, i rus, Strabo, viii. j). 301-305. Uiiforin- 

XlnvTiou vropa T-up^c.-. | natelv a portion of itio latbr citation is 
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these statements the same tone of mind as that which pervades the 
Panathenaic oration of Isokratcs the master of Ephorus,—the facts 
of an unknown period so coloured as to suit an ideal of haughty 
Dorian exclusiveness. 

Again, as Eurysthenes and Prokles appear, in the picture of 
Ephorus, to carry their authority at once over the whole of La¬ 
conia, so too does Kresphontes over the whole of Messenia,—over 
the entire south-western region of Peloponnesus, westward of Mount 
Taygetus and Cape Tamarus, and southward of the river Neda. 
He sends an envoy to Pylus and Rhium, the western and southern 
portions of the south-western promontory of Peloponnesus, treating 
the entire territory as if it were one sovereignty, and inviting^the 
inhabitants to submit under equal laws.^ But it has already been 
observed, that this supposed oneness and indivisibility is not less 
uncertified in regard to Messenia than in regard to Laconia. 
Ti large a })roportion of the former territory these 

of steny" kings of Stcnyklerus may have ruled, we have no means 

not possess of determining, but there were certainly portions of it 
all Mtsseriia. during the reign of 

Teleklus at Sparta, but still later, during the first Messenlan war. 
For not only we are informed that Teleklus established three 
townships, l\)iecssa, Eclieia^- and Tragium, near the Messeiiiaii 


incurably inutilated in the text; 0. 
Miiller (^History of the Dorians, Hook I. 
chap. V. Ill) has proposed an ingenious 
conjecture, wliich however eaniiot be 
con-sidered as trustworthy. Grosskiird, 
the German translator, usually skilful ^ 
in these restorations, leaves the 2 )as.sage i 
untouched. ! 

For a new colouring of the death of 
Kresphontes, adjusted by Isokratcs so 
as to suit the ])urj)ose of the address 
which he puts into the mouth of Archi- 
danius king of Spiu-ta, sec the discourse 
in his works which passes under that 
name (Or. iv. [>. 120-122). Isokratcs 
says that the Messeiiian Durians slew 
Kresphontes, whose children lied as 
suppliants to S])arta, im\)loriiig revenge 
for the death of their father, and sur¬ 
rendering the territory to the Spartans. 
The Di|p.phian god advised the latter to 
accept the tender, and they accordingly 
attacked the Messenians, avenged Kres- 
pliontes, and appropriated the territoiy. 

Isokratcs always starts from the basis 
of the old legend,—the triple Dorian 
conquest made all at onee: compare 
l*5Uiatlienaic. Or. \ii. p. 27<>-:87, 

* Ephorus ap. IStrabo. viii. p. ;>{»l. 


Dr. Thirl wall observes (Dist. of Greece, 
ch. vii. p. IloO, 2nd edit.), “ The Mes- 
seniaii I'ylus seems long to liave retained 
its iudepeiideneo, and to have been oc- 
enpied for several cenhiries by one 
branch of the family of Neleus; for 
descendants of Nestor are mentioned 
as allies of the Messenians in their 
struggle with Spai-ta in the latter half 
of the seventh century b.c.” 

For this assertion Dr. Thirl wall cites 
Strabo (viii. p. 115.5). I agree with him 
as to the matter of fact: 1 see no proof 
that the Dorians of Stcnyklerus ever 
ruled over what is called the Messeiiian 
Pylus; for, of course, if tliey did not 
I rule over it before the second Messeiiian 
war, they never acquired it at all. But 
on reference to the passage in Strabo, it 
will not be found to jirovo anything to 
I the point; for Strabo is speaking, not of 
j the Messeniaii Pylus, but of the Triphn- 
I lian Ptjhis: he takes pains to show that 
Nestor had nothing to do with the Jlfc.s- 
sciiidii Plainsf —NeVropos uTrSyoyoi means 
the inhabitants of Triphylia near Lepre- 
um: compare p. 1150. 

•• - Strabo, viii. p. IliiO. Concerning tlie 
situation of Koroii^ in the Messeuian 
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Gulf and on the course of the river Ncdon, but we read also a 
farther matter of evidence in the roll of Olympic victors. Every 
competitor for the prize at one of these great festivals was always 
entered as member of some autonomous Hellenic community, 
which constituted his title to approach the lists; if successful, he 
was proclaimed with the name of the community to which he be¬ 
longed. Now during the first ten Olympiads seven winners are 
proclaimed as Messenians; in the eleventh Olympiad we find the 
name of Oxythemis Koronmus,—Oxythemis, not of Koronela, in 
Benotia, but of Korone in the western bend of the JMcsseniau 
GulfV some miles on the right bank of the Pamisus, and a consl- 
derflble distance to the north of the modern Coron. Now if 
Korone had then been comprehended in Messenia, Oxythemis 


would have been proclaimed as a 

Cnlf, see PansaDiiis, iv. 2; Strabo, ' 
viii. p. 3()] ; and tlie obscrvjitions ol* 
Colonel Leake, Travels in Morca, ch. x. 
vol. i. p. 4:59-448. He places it near 
the modern rctalidhi, seemingly on good 
grounds. 

1 See Mr. Clinton’s Chronological 
Tables for the year 732 n.c.: 0. Miillcr 
(in the Chronological Table subjoined 
to his liistoiy of the Dorians) calls this 
victor O.ci/tlunnia of h ordneut, in Bccotia. 
But this is inadmissible, on two grounds: 
1. The occurrence of n Boeotian com¬ 
petitor in that early day at the Olymj>ic 
gaincH. The first eleven victors (1 put 
aside Oxythemis, because lie is the sub¬ 
ject of the argument) are all from west¬ 
ern luid southern Peloponnesus: then 
eome victors from Corinth, Megara, and 
Epidaurus; then from Athens; there is 
one from Thebes in the 41st Olympiad. | 
1 infer from hence that the celebrity and 
frequentation of the Olympic games in¬ 
creased only by degrees, and had not 
got beyond Peloponnesus in the eighth 
century b.c. 2. The name Korofiams, 
Kopccraios, is the proper and formal title 
for a citiy:eii of Korone, not for a citizen 
of Kordueia; the latter styles himself 
Kopa>//€i5s. The ethnical name Kopwrei/s 
as belonging to Koioncia in Boeotia is 
placed beyond doubt by several inscrip¬ 
tions in Boeckh's collection ; especially 
Ko. 158.3, in which a citizen of that 
town is proclaimed as victorious at the 
festival of the Charitesia at Orchome- 
nus : compare Nos. 1587-1593, in which 
the same ethnical name occurs. The 
B(coti;iu Inscj'jptions attest iii like man¬ 
ner tlie prevalence of the same etymo¬ 
logical law in forming ethnical names, 


Messeuiaii like the seven winners 

for the towns near Koroneia : thus, 
CJuvroiu it makes Xaipcoyevs ; LcfuttU’it^ 
Ae/8a5ews ; FAdicii, ’E\oTei/s or ’EAa- 

T€t6l/V. 

The Inscriptions afford evidence per¬ 
fectly decisive as to the ethnical title 
under which a citizen of Koroneia in 
Bd'otia would have caused himself to 
ho entered and proclaimed at the Olym- 
j>ic games; better than the evidence of 
Herodotus and Thucydide.s, who both 
call them KopwraTot (Hcrodot. v. 79; 
Thueyd. iv. 9.“>) : Polybius agrees with 
the liiscriptiou, and speaks of the Kopw- 
re/y, Ae/SaStTy, Xaipcoueis (xxvii. 1 ). O. 
Miiller himself admits ill another place 
(Orchomcnos, p. 480) that the j)ro])er 
ethnical name is Kopcovei^y. The reading 
of Strabo (ix. p. 41 1) is not trustworthy : 
see Grosskurd ttd loc .; compare Steidi. 
Byz. j^opiaveia and KopwvT]. 

In regard to the formation of ethnical 
names, it seems the general rule, tlial a 
town ending in r) or ai preceded by a 
consonant had its ethnical derivative in 
aios; such as JS/dcvyrjf Toptvyrjf Kv/utj, 
&7}J3ai, ’ABijyaL; while names ending in 
eta had their etlmicon in evs, as ’A\f- 
^dydpeia, ’Agacreta, 2€A€t5/c€ta, 

(the recent cities thus founded by the 
successors of Alexander are perhaps tli(5 
best evidences that can be hiken of the 
analogies of the language), M€jAa^irp/a, 
McAfreta, in addition to the }5(.cotijiii 
names of towns above quoted. I’hcre is 
however great irregularity in p;ii-t.ionh>r 
cases, and the number of towns c;i]l<'d 
by the same name created juj anxiety to 
vary the ethiiicon foi- e.ach ; see 
Byz. V. 'Hp(f/cAeia. 
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who preceded him ; and the fact of his being proclaimed as a Ko- 
roiisean proves that Korone was then an Independent community, 
not under the dominion of the Dorians of Stenyklerus. It seems 
clear therefore that the latter did not reign over the whole terri¬ 
tory commonly known as Messenia, though we are unable to assign 
the ])roportioii of it which they actually possessed. 

The Olympic festival, in its origin doubtless a privilege of the 
Olympic neighbouring Pisatans, seems to have derived its great 
9.nd gradually expanding importance from the ^^tolo- 
tm/on of Pleian settlement in Peloponnesus, combined with the 
SifSiSis Dorians of Laconia and Messenia. Lykurgus of Sparta 
ami Kioians. Ipliitus of Elis are alleged to have joined their eff()rts 
for the purpose of establishing both the sanctity of the Olympic 
truce and the inviolability of the Eleian territory. Hence, tliongh 
this tale is not to be construed as matter of fact, we may see that 
the Lacedaemonians regarded the Olympic games as a portion of 
their own antiquities. Moreover, it is certain both that the dignity 
of the festival increased simultaneously with their ascendency,’ and 
that their peculiar fashions were very early introduced into the 
practice of the Olympic competitors. Probably the three bands of 


co-operating invaders, yl^toliaiis and Spartan and Messenian Do¬ 
rians, may have adopted this festival as a periodical renovation of 
mutual union and fraternity; from which cause the games became 
an attra(*tive centre for the western portion of Peloponnesus, before 
they were much frequented by people from the eastern, or still 
more from extra-l^elopoiinesian Hellas. Eor it cannot be alto¬ 
gether accidental, when we read the names of the first twelve pro¬ 
claimed Olympic victors (occuj)ying nearly half a century from 
776 n.c. downwards), to find that seven of them are Messenians, 
three Elcians, one from Dyme in Achaia, <aiid one from Ko¬ 
rone ; wliile after the twelfth Oljmipiad, Corinthians, and Me- 
gariaus and Epidaurians begin to oceflr; later still, extra-PelOpon- 
nesiau victors. We may reasonably infer from hence that the 
0]ym})lc ceremonies were at this early period chiefly frequented 
by visitors and competitors from the western regions of Pelopon¬ 
nesus, and that the affluence to them from the more distant parts 
of the Hellenic world did not become considerable until the first 


Messenian war had closed. 


^ Tho cD^tirc nakcdiieRs of the com- epigram on Orsippus the Megarian. Pro- 
petitors at Olympia was adopted, from vious to that period, the Olympic com- 
the Spartan ])ractice. seemingly in the petitors had Stafai/aara ircpi alBo?a. 
1 !th Olympiad, as is lestilied' by the (Thucyd. i. G). 
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Having tlius set forth the conjectures, to which our very scanty 
knowledge points, respecting the first establishment of the iRtolian 
and Dorian settlements in Elis, Laconia, and Messenia, connected 
as they are with the steadily-increasing dignity and frequentatlou 
of the Olympic festival, 1 proceed in the next chapter to that nio 
morable circumstance wliich both determined the character, and 
brought about the political ascendency, of the Spartans separately : 
I mean the laws and discijdine of Lycurgus. 

Of the pre-existing inhabitants of Laconia and Messenia, whom 
we an^ accustonied to call Achaeans and Pylians, so little i>rovions 
is known, that we cannot at all measure the ditference of 
between! tlunn and their Dorian invaders, eith(T in dialect, 
in habits, or in intelligence. There appear no traces of 
any differenoe of dialect among the various ])arts of the 
population of l.aconia : the Messenian allies of Athens, in the ] V- 
lo})onnesian war, speak the same dialect as the Helots, and the 
same also as the Ambrakiotic colonists from (Jorinth; all Doric.^ 
Nor are we to suppose that the Doric dialect was at all j)ecur.ar 
to the peoj)le called Dorians. As far as can be made out by the 
evidence of Inscriptions, it seems to have been the dialect of tlu^ 
Phokians, Delphians, Lokrians, A^tolians, and Acha^ans of JMitliid- 
tis: with respect to the latter, the Inscriptions of Thaumaki in 
Achsea Plithiotis afford a proof the more curious and the more 
cogent of native dialect, because the Phtliiots were both imnu'- 
diate neigliboiirs and subjects of the Thessalians, who spoke a 
variety of the Aeolic. So too, within Peloponnesus, we lind evi¬ 
dences of Doric dialect among the AcluTcans in the north of i\do- 
j)onnesus—the Dryopic inhabitants of llermione-—and the Iheii- 
thero-Lacones, or Laconian towiishipjl (compounded of Perimki 
and Helots), emamapated by the Itomans in the seeoiid century 
n.c. Concerning the speech of that population whom the invading 
l^oriitns found in [.aconia, vfb have no means of judging: tJie ])re- 
suinption would rather be that it did not diifer materially from tlu‘ 
Doric. Thucydides designates the (Winthians, whom the in¬ 
vading Dorians attacked from the hill Solygeiiis, as being ^Eolians, 
and Strabo speaks both of the Acliaeans as an Allolic nation and ol 
the AColic dialect as having been originally preponderant in J\3lo- 
poniicsus.^ But we do not readily see what means of information 

2 Corpus IiiRcviptt. Boockli. In os. 1 < 7^, 
1772, 177:.’>; Ahrens, De Dialedo J»«>- 
nea, sect, i.- ii. 

‘‘ Tlmcyd. iv. 42 j Strabo, viii p. .'I'k''. 


^ Ihucyd. HI. 112; iv. 41: coinpai'C 
vii. 44, about the sauicuess of Bounti ol 
tlie war-shout f>r p;oau, mb delivcivd bv 
all the dilfereiit Dori.iiis 
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either of these authors possessed respecting the speech of a time 
which must havo been four centuries anterior even to Thucydides. 

Of that which is called the jEoKc dialect there are three 
Doric and marked and distinguishable varieties—the Lesbian, the 
.djoiicdialect. Tlicssaliau, and the Boeotian ; the Thessalian forming a 
mean term between the other two. Ahrtms has shown that the 
ancient grammatical critics arc accustomed to affirm peculiarities, 
as belonging to the iEolic dialect generally, which in truth 
belong only to the Lesbian variety of it, or to the poems of 
Alkmus and Sappho, which these critics attentively studied. 
Ix^sbian ^^olic, Thessalian ./l^lolic, and Benotian AColic, arc all 
different: and if, abstracting from these differences, we confine 
our attention to that which is common to all three, we shall find 
little to distinguish this abstract iEolic from the abstract Doric, 
or that wliich is common to the many varieties of the Doric 
dialect.^ Tiiese two are sisters, presenting both of them more or 
less the Latin side of the Greek language, while the relatiou' 
ship of either of them to the Attic and Ionic is more distant. 
Now it seems that (putting aside Attica) the speech of all 
Greece,“ from Perrhsebia and Mount Olympus to Cape Malca and 
Cape Akritas, consisted of different varieties either of the Doric or 
of the Ji^olic dialect; this being true (as far as w^c arc able to 
judge) not less of the aboriginal Arcadians than of the rest. The 
Laconian dialect contaiiu'.d more specialties of its own, and 
approached nearer to the A5olic, and .to the Eleian, than any other 
variety of the Dorian : it stands at the extreme of what has been 
classified as the strict Dorian—that is, the farthest removed from 
Ionic and Attic. The Kretan towns manifest also a strict Dorisrn ; 


* See the valuable work of Mreiis, 
I)e Pialocto .^olica, sect. T)!. He ob¬ 
serves, in reference to the Lesbian, 
Thessalian, and B(cotian dialects :— 
Tres ill as dialectos, qua) optiino jure 
yEolicje vocari videutur—quia, qui illis 
usi sunt, .iEoles eraut—comparaiitein 
mirum habere oportet, quod Asianorum 
uEolimi ct Bocotorum dialecti tantum 
inter sc distant, quantum vix ab alia 
qu&vis Grtcese lingua) dialecto.” (He 
then enumerates many points of differ¬ 
ence;) “Contra tot tantasque differen- 
tias pauca reperiuntur eaque fere levia, 
qute utrique dialecto, neque simul Do- 
j*ica0, communia sint . . . Videshis com- 
paratis lantiim interesse inter utramque 
dialectum, ut duhitare liceat, an ^oles 
B(coti non inagis cum .diolibus Asianis 
coijuncti fuerint, quam qui hodie mlro 


quodam casu Saxones vocantur curn an- 
tiquis Saxonibus. Nihilominus Thca- 
salica dialecto in comparationcm vocata, 
divgrsissima qiue viduntur aliquo vin¬ 
culo conjungere licet. Quamvis eniui 
pauca de efi cornperta babeamus, hoc 
tameu certiiin est, alia Thessalis cum 
Leshiis, alia cum solis Benotis cornmnnia 
esse.” (P. ‘ 222 - 22 : 1 .) 

2 About the .^olic dialect of the Per- 
rhsobians see Stephanus Byz. v. Tovvos, 
and ap. Eustath. ad Iliad, p. IJilo. 

The Attic judgement in comparing 
these different varieties of Greek speech 
is expi-essed in the story of a man being 
?xsked—Whether the Boootiana or the 
Thessalians Avere most barbaric in speech ? 
He answered— the Eleiaus (Eustath, ad 
Iliad, p. ii04). 
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as well as the Lacedaemonian colony of Tarcntum, and seemingly 
most of the Italiotic Greeks, though some of them are called 
Achaean colonies. Most orthe other varieties of the Doric dialect 
(Phokian, Lokrian, Delphian, Achaean of Phthidtis) exhibit a form 
departing less widely from the Ionic and Attic: Argos and tlu' 
towns in the Argolic peninsula seem to form a stc})ping-stom! 
between the two. 

These positions represent all our scanty information respecting 
those varieties of Grecian speech which are not known to us by 
wu’itten works. The little presumption wdiich can be raised ujmn 
them favours the belief that the Dorian invaders of Laconia and 
Mcssenia found there a dialect little different from that which tluiy 
brought with them—a conclusion which it is the more necessary to 
state distinctly, since the work of 0. Muller has caused an exagge¬ 
rated estimate to be formed of the distinctive ])Oculiaritics whereby 
Dorism was parted off from the rest of Hellas. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LAWS AND DISCirLlNE OF LYKUEGIIS AT SPAETA. 

Plutakch begins his biography of Lykurgus with the following 
i.ykurRUB— omiiious words:— 

authiontit's . -i • t i. 

oi puuardi “(Joncerning the lawgiver J./ycurgus we can assert 
rts^eotiiig -absolutely nothing which is not controverted : there are 
different stories in respect to his birth, his travels, his death, and 
also liis mode of proceeding, political as well as legislative: least 
of all is the time in which he lived agreed upon.” 

Anti this exordium is but too well borne out by the unsatisfactory 
nature of the accounts which we read, not only in Plutarch him¬ 
self, but in those other authors out of wliom we are obliged to 
make up our idea of the memorable Lykurgc'an s^'Stem. If we 
examine the sources from which Plutarch’s life of Lykurgus is 
deduced, it will appear that—excepting the points Alkman, Tyr- 
t^eus, and Simonides, from whom he has borrowed less than we 
could have wished—he has no authorities older than Xenophon 
and Plato: Aristotle is cited several times, and is unquestionably 
the best of his witnesses, but the greater number of them belong to 
the century subsequent to that philosopher. Neither Herodotus 
nor Ephorus are named, though the former furnishes some brief but 
interesting particulars—and the latter also (as ftir as we can judge 
from the fragments remaiflSing) entered at large into the proceed¬ 
ings of the Spartan lawgiver.^ 

I..ykurgus is described by Herodotus as uncle and guardian to 
uncc'rtivintios king f^abotas, of the Eurystheneid or Agid line of Spar- 

iiboutbis 11 1 T 1 

geneuiogy, tail kiiigs; UTid tliis would placc him, according to the 
received chronology, about 220 years before the first recorded 
Olympiad (about n.c. 99()).^ All the other accounts, on the con¬ 
trary, seem to represent him as a younger brother, belonging to 
the other or I’rokleid line of Spartan kings, though they do not 
perfectly agree respecting his parentage. While Simonides stated 
him to be the son of Prytanis, Dieutychidas described him as 

* See Heereii, Dissertatio de Fontibiis dotiis gives this as the Rtaterneut of the 
riiitarohi, p. 19-25. Lacediemoniaris tlieuiRelves, 

‘ Herodot. i. G5. Moreover, Hero* 
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grandson of Prytanis, son of Eunomus, brother of Poly deletes, and 
uncle as well as guardian to Charilaus—thift making him eleventh 
in descent from Herakles.' This latter account was adoj^ted by 
Aristotle, ^coinciding, according to the received chronology, with 
the date of Iphitus the Elelan, and the first celebration of the 
Olympic games by Lykurgus and Iphitus conjointly,^ which Aris¬ 
totle accepted as a fact. Lykurgus, on the hypothesis here men¬ 
tioned, would stand about B.c'.. 880, a century before the recorded 
Olympiads. Eratosthenes and Apollodorus placed him “ not a 
few years earlier than the first Olympiad.” If they meant hei'eby 
the epoch commonly assigned as the Olympiad of Iphitus, their 
date would coincide pretty nearly with tliat of Herodotus; if ou 
the other hand they meant the first recorded Olympiad (n.cL 770), 
they would he found not much removed from the opinion of Aris¬ 
totle. An unequivocal proof of the inextricahle confusion in ancient 
times respecting the epoch of the great Spartan lawgiver is indi¬ 
rectly afforded by Timmus, who supposed that there had existed 
two persons named Lykurgus, and that the acts of both had been 
as(Tibed to one. It is plain from hence that there was no certainty 
attainable, even in the third century before the Christian lera, 
respecting the date or parentage of Lykurgus. 

Thucydides, without mentioning the name of Lykurgus, informs 
us that it was “ 400 years and somewhat more ” anterior crohabie 
to the close of the Peloponnesian w^ar,^ wlien the Spartans wmgns. 


^ Plutarch, Lykurg. c. 1. According 
to Dionys. Halik. (Ant. Horn. ii. 40) 
Lykurgus was uncle, not son, of Eu- 
noinus. 

Aristotle considers Lykurgus as guiu'- 
dian of Chfuilaus (Politic, ii. 7, 1) : 
compare v. 10, 3. See 0. Muller (Hist, 
of Dorians, i. 7, 3). 

2 PJilcgdii also adds Kleosthenes of 
Pisa (Do Olympiia ap. Meursii 0pp. vii. 
p. 128). It appears that there existed" 
a quoit at Olympia, upon which the 
formula of the Olympic truce was in¬ 
scribed togetlier with tlie names of 
Iphitus and Lykurgus as the joint 
authors and proclaimei-s of it. Aristotle 
believed this to be genuine, and accepted 
it as an evidence of the fact which it 
professed to certify : and O. Muller is 
also disposed to admit it as genuine — 
that is, as coiiteirqjorary with the times 
to which it professes to relate. I come 
to a different conclusion: that the quoit 
existed, I do not doubt; but that the 
inscription upon it was actually set 
down in writing iu or near b.c, 880, 


would he at variance with 'the reason¬ 
able probabilities resulting from Gre¬ 
cian pala30gra]:)hy. Had this ancient 
and memorable instrument existed at 
Olympia in the days of Herodotus, he 
could hardly have assigned to Lykurgus 
the epoch which we now j*ead iii his 
writings. 

The assertions in Miiller’s History of 
the Dorians (i. 7, 7), about Lykurgus, 
Iphitus, and Kleosthenes, '‘drawing u]» 
the fundamental law of the Olympic 
armistice,'' are unsupported by any suf¬ 
ficient evidence. In the later times of 
established majesty of the 01yrn])ic fes¬ 
tival, the Kleians did undoubtedly exei^- 
cise the power which he desci ilnis; hut 
to connect this with any delilxTnfti 
regulation of Iphitus and Lykurgus, is 
in my judgement incorrect. Sec the. 
mention of a similar truce ju'ochiimcd 
throughout Tj’iphylia by tlie MakisHaus 
as presidents of the conjinon festival 
at the temple of the Samian l^jwcidon 
(Strabo, viii. p. 343). 

3 Thiicyd. i. 18. 
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emerged from tlieir previous state of desperate internal disorder, 
and entered upon “ th^ir present polity,’^ We may fairly presume 
that this alludes to the Lykurgean discipline and constitution, which 
Thucydides must thus have conceived as introduced about B.c. 
830-820—coinciding with something near the commencement of 
the reign of king Teleklus. In so far as it is possible to form an 
opinion, amidst evidence at once so scanty and so discordant, I in¬ 
cline to adopt the opinion of Thucydides as to the time at which 
the Lykurgean constitution was introduced at Sparta. The state 
of ‘‘ cunomy ” and good order which that constitution brought 
about—combined with the healing of great previous internal sedi^ 
tion, which had tended much to enfeeble them—is represented 
(and with great plausibility) as the grand cause of the victorious 
career beginning with king Teleklus, the conqueror of Amyklae, 
niaris, and Geronthrae. Therefore it would seem, in the absence 
of better evidence, that a date, connecting the fresh stimulus of the 
new discipline with the reign of Teleklus, is more probable than 
any epoch cither later or earlier.* 

' Mr, Cliiitou fixes tlio legislation of agreeably to the proposition of Sir J. 
Lykurgus, “in conformity with Thu- Marsham. 

cydidcs/’ at about 817 B.c., and his This proceeding seems to me iiiad- 
regency at 852 b.c., about tliirty-five missible. The text of Herodotus reads 
years previous (Fasti Hellen, v. i. c. 7, perfectly well, and is not contradicted 
p. 141): he also places the Olympiad of by anything to be found elsewhere in. 
Iphitus B.c. 828 (F. H. vol. ii. p. 410; 1/erodotus himself: moreover, we have 
App. c. 22). here a positive guarantee of its accu- 

In that chapter, Mr. Clinton collects racy, for Mr. Clinton himself admits 
and discusses the vai'ious .statements re- that it stood iu the days of Pausaiiias 
specting the date of Lykurgus : compare just as we now read it (Pausan. iii. 2, 
also Larclier ad Herodot. i. 07, and 8). By what right then do we alter 
Chroiiologie, p. 480-492. it? or what do we gain by doing so? 

The difiercnces in these statements Our only right to do so, is, the assump- 
must, after all, be taken as they stand, tion that there must have been uni- 
f()i‘ they cannot ho reconciled excc])t by formity of belief, and means of satisfac- 
tbe help of arbitrary Bui^positions, which tory ascertainment, (respecting facts 
only mislead ns by producing a show of and persons of the ninth and tenth 
agreement where there is none in reality, centuries before the Christian a^ra,) 
1 agree with Mr. Clinton in thinking ‘existing among Greeks of the fifth 
that the assertion of Thneydides is hero and succeeding centuries ; an assump- 
to bo taken as the best authority. But tion which I hold to be incorrect. And 
I altogether dissent from the proceed- all we gain is, an illusory unanimity 
ing wliich he (in common with Larcher, produced by gratuitously putting words 
Wesseling, Sir John Marsham, and | into the mouth of one of our witnesses, 
othei’s) employs with regard to the If wo can i)rove Herodotus to have 
passage of Herodotus whore that author been erroneously informed, it is right 
calls Lykurgus the guardian and uncle to do so; but we have no ground for 
of Labotas (of the Eurystheneid line), altering liis deposition. It affords a 
Mr. Clinton says—“From the noto- clear proof that there were very diffe- 
riety of the fact that Lykurgus was rent stories as to the mere question, to 
ascribed to the other house (the Pro- which of the two lines of Herakleids the 
kleids), it is manifest that the p issaye Spai'tan lawgiver belonged — and that 
■ must he cofTuptod” (p. 144); and he then there was an enormous difference as to 
goes on to dorpect the text of Herodotus, the time in which he lived. 
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O. Muller/ after glancing at the strange and improbable clroiiTn- 
stances handed down to us respecting Lykurgus, observes 
“ that we have absolutely no account of him as an iiidi- 
vidual person.*' This remark is perfectly just: but an- 
other remark made by the same distinguished author, raciomiMi 

. ITT /» 1 tflUleiU'U's) 

respecting the i^ykurgcan system ot laws, apjiears to me is incomct. 
erroneous—and requires more especially to be noticed, ofspum!^ 
inasmuch as the corollaries deduced from it pervade a large portion 
of his valuable history of the Dorians. He affirms that the laws of 
Sparta were considered the true Doric institutions, and that their 
origin was identical with that of the peojile: Sparta is, in his 
view, the full type of Dorian principles, tendencies, and sentiments 
—and is so treated throughout his entire work.^ But such an 
opinion is at once gratuitous (for the passage of Pindar cited in 
support of it is scarcely of any value) and contrary to the whole 
tenor of ancient evidence. The institutions of Sparta were not 
Dorian, but peculiar to herself;** distinguishing her not less from 
Argos, Corinth, Megara, Epidaurus, Sikyon, Korkyra, or Kuidus, 
than from Athens or Thebes. Krete was the only other portion of 
Greece in wdiich there prevailed institutions in many respects ana¬ 
logous, yet still dissimilar in those two attributes which form the 
real mark and pinch of Spartan legislation,*viz. the military disci¬ 
pline and the rigorous private training. There were doubtless 
Dorians in Krete, but we iiavc no proof that these peculiar institu¬ 
tions belonged to them more than to the^other inhabitants of the 
island. That the Spartans had an original organization and t(m- 
dencies, common to them with the other Dorians, we may readily 
conceive; but the Lykurgean constitution impressed upon them a 
peculiar tendency which took them out of the general march, and 
rendered them the least fit of all states to be cited as an example 
of the class-attributes of Dorism. Onc^ of the esstmtial causes, 
which made the Spartan institutions work so impressively upon the 
Grecian mind, was their perfect singularity, combined with the 
conspicuous ascendency of the state in which they were manifested; 
while the Kretan communities, even admitting their partial resem¬ 
blance (which was chiefly in the institution of the Syssitia, and was 
altogether more in form than in spirit) to Sparta, w^ere too insigni- 

^ History of the Doriitus, i. 7, G. giiie et Indole,” Cryphiie, 184i>, sec t. 

2 History of the Dorians, hi. 1, 8. p. 18. 

Alf. Kopstadt recognises this as an ® Among the many other evidcuces to 
en’or in Muller’s work: see his recent this point, see Aristotle, Ktliic. x. 9; 
valuable Dissextation ''Do Rerum La- Xenophon, Repiibl. Laced. 10, 8. 
conicarum Constitutionis I^ycurgea; Ori- 

VOL. II. 
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ficant to attract notice except from speculative observers. It is 
therefore a mistake on the part of O. Muller, to treat Sparta as 
the type and representative of Dorians generally, and very many of 
the positions advanced in his History of the Dorians require to be 
modified when this mistake is pointed out. 

The first capital fact to notice respecting the institutions 
Early date ascribcd to Lykurgus, is the very early period at which 
of ^.ykur- commencement: it seems impossible to 

place this period later than 825 n.c. We do not find, nor have we 
a right to expect, trustworthy history in reference to events so 
early. If we have one foot on historical gfound, inasmuch as the 
institutions themselves arc real—the other foot still floats in the 
unfaithful region of my the, wlien we strive to comprehend the 
generating causes: the mist yet prevails which hinders us from 
distinguishing between the god and the man. The light in which 
Lykurgus appeared, to an intelligent Greek of the fifth century 
before the Christian sera, is so clearly, yet briefly depicted, in the 
following passage of Herodotus, that I cannot do better than 
translate it:— 

“In the very early times (Herodotus observes) the Spartans 
View taken wcrc amoug themselvcs the most lawless of all Greeks, 
by^Hcro-*^^* and Unapproachable by foreigners. Their transition to 
dotus. good legal order took place in the following manner. 
When Lycurgus, a Spartan of consideration, visited Delphi to con¬ 
sult the oracle, the in|^ant that he entered the sanctuary, the 
Pythian priestess exclaimed,— 

“ Thou art come, Lycurgus, to my fat shrine, beloved by Zeus 
and by all the Olympic gods. Is it as God or as man that I am 
to address thee in the spirit ? I hesitate—and yet, Lycurgus, I in¬ 
cline more to call thee a god.’’ 

(So spake the Pythian priestess.) “Moreover, in addition to 
these words, some affirm that thePythia revealed to him the order 
of things now established among the Spartans. But the Lace^ 
deemonians thermelves say, that Lycurgus, when guardian of his 
nephew Labotas king of the Spartans, introduced these institutions 
out of Krete. No sooner had he obtained this guardianship, than 
he changed all the institutions into their present form, and took 
security against any transgression of it. Next, he constituted the 
military divisions, the EiKunoties and the Triakads, as well as the 
Syssitia or public mess: he also, farther, appointed the ephorp and 
the senate. By this means the Spartans passed from bad to good 
order: to Lycurgus, after his death, they biiilt a' temple, and they 
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still worship him reverentially. And as might naturally be ex¬ 
pected in a productive soil, and with no inconsiderable numbers of 
men, they immediately took a start forward, and flourished so much 
that they could not be content to remain tranquil within their own 
limits,” &c. 

Such is our oldest statement (coming from Herodotus) respecting 
Lykurgus, ascribing to him that entire order of things 
which the writer witnessed at Sparta. Thucydides also, kurpusin 
though not mentioning Lykurgus, agrees in stating that authorB.^*^ 
the system among the Lacedaimoriians, as he saw it, had been 
adopted by them four centuries previously,—had rescued them from 
the most intolerable disorders, and had immediately conducted 
them to prosperity and success.^ Hellanikus, whose writings a 
little preceded those of Herodotus, not only did not (any more 
than Thucydides) make mention of Lykurgus, but can hardly be 
thought to have attached any importance to the name ; since he 
attributed the constitution of Sparta to the first kings, Eurysthenes 
and Prokles.^ 

But those later writers, from whom Plutarch chiefly compiled 
his biography, profess to be far better informed on the copious 

, . ^ T , . 1 -1 Tr- rfftailsof 

subject ot Lykurgus, and enter more into detail, llis Piutardi. 
father, we are told, was assassinated during the preex^ding state of 
lawlessness; his elder brother Polydektes died early, leaving 
a pregnant widow, who made to Lykurgus propositions that he 
should marry her and become king. Bqt Lykurgus, repudiating 
the offer with indignation, awaited the birth of his young nephew 
(Jharilaus, held up the child publicly in the agora as the future 
king of Sparta, and immediately relinquished the authority which 
he had provisionally exercised. However, the widow and her 
brother Leonidas raised slanderous accusations against 
him, of designs menacing to the life of the infant king, bis long 
—accusations which he deemed it proper to obviate by a sparta. 
temporary absence. Accordingly he left Sparta and went to Krete, 
where he studied the polity and customs of the different cities; 
next he visited Ionia and Egypt, and (as some authors aflSirmecl) 
Libya, Iberia, and even India. While in Ionia, he is reported to 
have obtained from the descendants of Kreophylus a copy of tlie 
Homeric poems, which had not up to that time become known in 
Peloponnesus: “there were not wanting authors, indeed, who said 
that he had conversed with Homer himself,^ 

' Herodot. i. 65-66; Thucyd. i. 18. ^ Strabo, viii. p. 363, 

^ ® Plutarch, Lykiirg. 3, 4, 5. 

' ^ ' I 2 
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Meanwhile the young king Charilaus grew up and assumed the 
sceptre, as representing the Proklcid or Eurypontid family. But 
the reins of government had become more relaxed, and the dis¬ 
orders worse than ever, when Lykurgus returned. Finding that 
the two kings as well as the people were weary of so disastrous a 
condition, he set himself to the task of applying a corrective, and 
with this view consulted the Delphian oracle; from which 
he received strong assurances of the divine encourage¬ 
ment, together with one or more special injunctions 
(the primitive Rhetree of the constitution) which he 
brought with him to Sparta.^ He then suddenly presented him¬ 
self in the agora, with thirty of the most distinguished Spartans, all 
in arms, as his guards and partisans. King (Jharilaus, though at 
first terrified, when informed of the designs of his uncle, stood for¬ 
ward willingly to second them ; while the bulk of the Spartans 
respectfully submitted to the venerable Hcrakleid who came *as re¬ 
former and missionary from Delphi.*'^ Such were the steps by 
which Lykurgus acquired his ascendency : we have now to see how 
lie employed it. 

His first proceeding, pursuant to the Tihetra or Compact brought 
from Delphi, was to constitute the Spartan senate, con¬ 
sisting of twenty-eight ancient men ; making an aggregate 
of thirty in conjunction with .the two kings, who sat and 
voted in it. With this w-ere combined periodical assem¬ 
blies of the Spartan people, in the open air, between the river 
Knakibn and the bridge Babyka. Yet no discussion was per¬ 
mitted in these assemblies,—their functions were limited to the 
simple acceptaiu^e or rejection of that which had previously been 
determined in the senate.^ Such was the Spartan political con- 


ms insti¬ 
tutions as¬ 
cribed to 
liim-” 8 enale 
popular 
assembly — 
ephors. 


^ For an instructive review of the 
text as well as the nietiuing of this 
Ancient Khetra, see Urlichs, Ueber die 
Lycurgischen Rlietrin, published since 
the first edition of this History. His 
refutation of the rash changes of (iottling 
seems to me complete : hut his own 
conjectures are not all equally plausible; 
nor can I subscribe to his explanation 
of &.(f>icrr<l<r6at. 

2 Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 5-fi. Hermip- 
pus, the scholar of Aristotle, professed 
to give the names of twenty out of these 
thirty devoted partisans. 

There was how'ever a different story, 
which represented that Lykurgus, on 
his return from his travels, found Cha- 
rilaiis governing like a despot (Heraclid. 


Pontic, c. 2). 

^ The words of the old Rhetra —Aihs 
'EWayiou Kol 'Adrjms ^EKKavlas Uphv 
tdpvadfieyoj/^ (pv\d? /cal ufids 

uj^d^ayra, Tpidicoyrat ytpovo'lay ffhy dp- 
Xay^'ratSf KaracrriitravTay &pas &pa 5 
dveWdCeiy Ba)3i^/cas /cal KyaKiio- 

yos, oVtus €l(r(l>epeiy re /cal dtpiffracrOar 
I Bdfj,(p d’ dyopdv elfiev /cal Kpdros, (Plu¬ 
tarch, tb.) 

The reading dyopdy (last word but 
three) is that of Coray’s edition: other 
readings proposed are Kvplav^ dywydy^ 
ayopiay, ifec. The MSS. however are 
incurably corrupt, and none of the con¬ 
jectures can be pronounced certain. 

The Rhetra contains various remark¬ 
able archaisms, — dveWdC^iy —* d(pt<rra- 
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stitution as fixed by Lykurgus; but a century afterwards (so 
Plutarch’s account runs), under the kings Polydorus and Theo- 
pompus, two important alterations were made. A rider was then 
attached to the old Lykurgcan Rhetra, by which it was jwovided 
that in case the people decided crookedly, the senate with the 
kings should reverse their decisions^ while another change, 


orBai — the latter word in the .sense of 
putting the question for decision, cor¬ 
responding to the function of the 
^A<ff€<rT 7 }p at Knidus (Plutarch, Quajst. 
Ora3C. c. 4; see Schneider, Lexicon, ad 

VOG.), 

0. Muller connects rpidicovra with 
wjSas, and lays it down that tliorc wore 
thirty*Obe.s at Sparta: I rather agi'ee 
with those critics w'ho place the coiniiia 
after w^a^apra, and refer the number 
thirty to the senate. Uiiichs, in his 
I)is,sertation Uebor Die Lykurgi.sch. lihe- 
tren (published in the lllveinischcs Mu¬ 
seum for 1847, p. 204), introduces the 
w'ord irpe(r)3u7ev€as after rpta/toi/ra, which 
seems a just conjecture when wc look to 
the addition afterward.s made by Theo- 
pompus. The statements of Mill lor 
about the Obes seem to mo to rest on 
no autborifcy. 

The word Rhetra means a solemn 
compact, either originally emanating 
from, or subsequently sanctioned by 
the gods, who are always parties to 
such agreements; see the ’old Treaty 
between tlie Eleians and Heneans,*—'A 
V par pa, between the two, -commemo¬ 
rated in th#valuable inscription still 
j)re.served, — as ancient, according to 
iJocckh, as Olymp. 40-GO (Bocckh, 
Corp. Inscript. No. II. p. 2(;, Tart L). 
The words of Tyrtious imply such a 
compact betwx'on contracting partie.s: 
first the king.s, then the senate, la.stly 
the people — €v$(laLS Prfrpais dvr air a- 
fi€i^op.4vovs — where the participle 
last occurring applies not to the ]>eoplc 
alone, but to all tlie three. The Rhetra 
of Lykurgus emanated from the Del¬ 
phian god; but the kings, senate, and 
people all bound themselves, both to 
each other and to the god.s, to obey it. 
The explanations given of the phrase by 
Nitzsch and Schomann (in Dr. Thirl- 
W'all s note, ch. viii. p. 334) seem to iiie 
less satisfactory than what a]:)pears in 
C. F. Hermann (Lehrbuch der Griech. 
Staatsalterthumer, s 23). 

Nitzsch (Histor. Homer, sect, xiv, p. 
hO-55) does not take sufficient account 
of the distinction between the meaning 


of ^’firpa in the early and in the lalor 
times. In the time of the E]>hor 
deus, or of xVgis III., ho is right in 
saying that pi]rpa is equivalent to sc Hum 
—still how'cver, with an idea of greater 
solemnity and iiiichaiigeability than is 
imph(J<l in the word vdfJLos, analogous to 
what is understood hy a fuiidameiibil or 
organic enactment in modern ideas. 
The old ideas of a majulnto from the 
Del[>hian god, and a compact between 
the kings and the eitizens, which luul 
once been connected with the word, 
gradually dro])ped away from it. There 
is no contradiction in riuturcli, there¬ 
fore, such as that to which Nitzsch 
alludes p. 51). 

Kopstadt’s Dissertation (p. 30) 

touches on the .same subject, i agria) 
wdtli Kopstadt (Dissert, p, 28-30) in 
thinking it j)i*obablo that L’lutarcli 
copied the won Is of tlie ol<l l^ykiirgean 
constitutional Rheti-ji, from the account 
given by Ari.stotle of the J 82 '’‘''i’ban polity. 

King 'J3ietq>onqnis jaobably bnmght 
from the Delphian oracle the inq>ort:int 
rider which he tacked to the inaudai^e 
as originally brought by Lykurgus—oi 
iSacriXets 0e(>Trog,7ros- /cal HoKo^wpos rciSe 
rp f>'f]rpa Trapiveypaxl^av. (IHie authorii.y 
of the oi-acle, together with their own 
influence, wauild enable tlicm to get 
these words accepted by the pcojile. 

^ At §6 (TKoKidv 6 hufjLos €Aoiro, rov^ 
TTp^ir^vyeveas /cal dpxayeras dirocrraTijpa^ 
dpifv. (Plutarch, ib.) 

Pliitarclj tells ns that the primitive 
Rhetra, anterior to this addition, S 2 »e- 
cially enjoined the assembled citizeirs 
either to adopt or reject, witliout 
change, the Rheti'a proposed by the 
kings and senate, and that the ridei’ 
was introduced because the assembly 
had disobeyed this injunction, and 
adopted amendments of its own. It is 
thi.s latter sense which he puts on tho 
word <rKo\idv. Urlichs ( D(fl>eJ* Lyc. 
lihetr.p. 23.2) and Nitzsch (Hist. Homor. 
p. 54) follow him, and tho latter even 
construes the epithet Evdfiais f)i]rpttis 
dvrairafjiet^opievovs of Tyrtujus in a cor¬ 
responding sense: he says, ‘'Populus 
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perhaps intended as a sort of compensation for this bridle on the 
papular assembly, introduced into the constitution a new executive 
Directory of five men, called the Ephors. This Board—annually 
chosen, by some capricious method the result of which could not 
well be foreseen, and open to be filled by every Spartan citizen,— 
either originally received, or gradually drew to itself, functions so 
extensive and commanding, in regard to internal administration 
and police, as to limit the authority of the kings to little more than 
the exclusive command of the military force. Herodotus was 
informed at Sparta that the ephors as well as the senate had been 
constituted by Lykurgus ; but the authority of Aristotle as well as 
the internal probability of the case, sanctions the belief that they 
were subsequently added." 


iis (rhetris) ^vBelais, i. c. nihil infler/is, 
sufFragari jubetur : iiarn lex eujus Tyr- 
tseuB admonet, ita sauxorat—si populua 
rogatioiiem inflexam (i. e. nou nisi ad 
Buum arbitrium immutatam) accipere 
voluerit, senatores et aiictores abolento 
totarii.” 

Now in the first place, it seems highly 
improbable that the primitive Khetra, 
with its antique simplicity, would con¬ 
tain any such ])reconceived H])eciality of 
restriction upon the competence of the 
assembly. That restriction received its 
formal commencement only from the 
rider annexed by king Thco])om]ms, 
which evidently betokens a previous 
dispute and refractory behaviour on the 
part of the assembly. 

In the second place, the explanation 
which these authors give of the words 
trKo\iht.v and evQiiais, is not conformable 
to the ancient Greek, as we find it in 
Homer and Hesiod; and these early 
analogies are tlie proper test, seeing 
that we are dealing with a very ancient 
document. In Hesiod, iQhs and (TKoXibs 
are used in a sense which almost exactly 
corresponds to right and wrmijf (whicJi 
words indeed in their primitive ety¬ 
mology may be traced back to the 
meaning of straight and crooked^. See 
Hesiod, 0pp. Di.^3G, 192-, 218, 221, 22{>, 
230, 250, 202, 204; also Theogoii. 97, 
and Fragm. 217, ed. Giittling: where 
the phrases are constantly repeated, 
IdeTai 5/icax, aKoXial B'lKai, otkoXioI /j,v0oi. 
There is also the remarkable expression, 
0pp. Di. 9. peTa 5e t’ iQvvn (TkoKUv : 
compai’e v. 203. lOvvere fjt.v6ov$ : also 
Homer, Iliad, xvi. 387. O'/ fii-p ttV 

ayopij iTKoXias icpipoxn Odfiiaras ; and 
xxiii*. 580. Wua ; xviii. 508. juera rolai 


dlKT)p Idvprara cItt??, &c. 

If we judge by these analogies, we 
shall see that the words of Tyrtaeus, 
€vBeiais p'l}rpais, mean ** straigfdforwurd, 
hoHCsi^ statutes or conventions*^-—not 
propositam adopted mthout diange, as 
Nitzsch supj)oscs. And so the words 
(TKoXiap eXoiro, mean, “adopt a v)rong 
or dishonest dctcrmbiation ”—not a deter¬ 
mination different from what was pro¬ 
posed to them. 

These words gave to the kings and 
senate power to cancel any decision of 
the public assembly which they dis¬ 
approved. It retained only the power 
of refusing assent to some substantive 
propositions of the authorities, first of 
the kings and senate, afterwards of the 
ephcirs. And this limited glower it seems 
always to have preserved. 

Kopsiadt explains well the expression 
(TKoXiap, as the antithesis to the ej^ithel 
of Tyrtjjcus, evBelais p'fjTpais (Dissertat, 
sect. 15, p. 124). 

* Herod, i. 65; compare Plutarch, 
Lycurg. c. 7; Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 1 
(where he gives the answer of king 
Theopom])us). 

Aristotle tells us that the ephors 
were chosen, but not how they were 
chosen; only that it was in some man¬ 
ner excessively puerile, — vai^aftdhhrts 
ydp iffri Xiap (ii. 6, 16). 

M. Bartlie'lomy St. Hilaire in his note 
to the passage of Aristotle, presumes 
that they were of course chosen in the 
same manner as the senators; but there 
seems no sufficient gi’ound in Aristotle 
to countenance this. Nor is it easy to 
reconcile the words of Aristotle respect¬ 
ing the election of the senators, where 
he assimilates it to an alpecris Bupaerrev- 
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Taking tli^ political constitution of Sparta ascribed to Lykurgiis, 
it appears not to have differed materially from the rude constitution 
organization exhibited in the Homeric poems, where we UvkiuKu^ 
always find a council of chiefs or old men and occasional 
meetings of a listening agora. It is hard to suppose that hoiSo^ 
the Spartan kings can ever have governed without some formalities 
of this sort; so that the innovation (if innovation there really was) 
ascribed to Lykurgus, must have consisted in some new details re¬ 
specting the senate and the agora,—in fixing the number^ thirty, 
and the life-tenure of the former—and the special place of meeting 
of the latter as well as the extent of privilege which it was to 
exercise ; consecrating the whole by the erection of tljc temples of 
Zeus Hellanius and Athene Hellania. The view of the subject 
presented by Plutarch as well as by Plato,as if the senate were an 
entire novelty, does not consist with the pictures of tlie old epic. 
Hence we" may more naturally imagine that the Lykurgean 
political constitution, apart from the cpliors who were afterwards 
tacked to it, presents only the old features of the heroic govern¬ 
ment of Greece, defined and regularised in a particular manner. 
The presence of two co-existent and co-ordinate kings, indeed, 
succeeding in hereditary descent and both belonging to the gens of 
Ilcrakleids, is something peculiar to Sparta—the origin Puirof 
of which receives no other explanation than a reference to sISi- 
the twin sons of Aristc¥.lemus, Eurysthenes and Prokles. sianulisson- 
These tw^o primitive ancestors arc a type of the two lines to 
of Spartan kings; for they are said to have passed their 
lives in perpetual dissensions, which w^as the habitual 
state of the two contem})orancous kings at Sparta. While the co¬ 
existence of the pair of kings, equal in power and constantly 
thwarting each other, had often a baleful efiect upon the course of 
public measures, it was nevertheless a security to the state against 
successful violence,^ ending in the establishment of a despotism, on 
the part of any ambitious individual among the regal line. 

During five successive centuries of Spartan history, from Poly- 
dorus and Theopompus downward, no such violence was attenij)ted 
by any of the kings,^ until the times of Agis HI. and Klcomenes 111. 

riK^ (Tolit. V. 5, 8; ii. G, ]8), with the ) ^ L^gg. iii. p. 091 ; .Clato^ 

description which Plutarch (Lycurg. 26) Epist. viii. p. .‘>94, B. 

gives of that election. a Pluto, Logg. iii. p. 6{}1 ; Aiistot. 

* Kopstadt agrees in this suj)position, Polit. ii. 6, 20. 
that the number of the senate was pro- I’lie conspiracy of Puiisanius, after 
bably not peremptorily fixed belong the tho repulse of Xerxes, was against t.lie 
Lykurgean reform (lOissertat. ut sup. liberty of combined HcIIuk, to c(>iisti* 
sect. 13, p. Iu9). tute himself satrap of IJellas iinrltr the 
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(240 B.c. to 220 B.c.) The importatice of Greece had at this last- 
mentioned period irretrievably declined, and the independent 
political action which she once possessed had become subordinate 
to the more powerful force either of the ^tolian mountaineers 
(the rudest among her owi>sons) or to Epirotic, Macedonian, and 
Asiatic foreigners, preparatory to the final absorption by the 
Romans. But amongst all the Grecian states, Sparta had declined 
the most; her ascendency was totally gone, and her peculiar train¬ 
ing and discipline (to which she had chiefly owed it) had degene¬ 
rated in every way. Under these untoward circumstances, two 
young kings, Agis and Kleomcnes—the former a generous en¬ 
thusiast, the latter more violent and ambitious—conceived the 
design of restoring the Lykurgean constitution in its supposed 
pristine purity, with the hope of reviving botli the spirit of the 
people and the ascendency of the state. But the Lykurgean con¬ 
stitution had been, even in the time of Xenoplion,’ in part, an ideal, 
not fully realised in practice—much less*was it a reality in the 
days of Kleomcnes and Agis ; moreover it was an ideal which ad¬ 
mitted of benng coloured according to the fancy or feelings of those 
reformers who professed, and probably believed, that they were aim¬ 
ing at its genuine restoration. AVhat the reforming kings found most 
in their w^ay, was, the uncontrolled authority, and the conservative 
dispositions, of the ephors—which they naturally contrasted with 
tlie original fulness of the kingly powei*,^when kings and senate 
Idea of stood alolUi. Among the various ways in which men’s 
the primitive (constitution had been, were 
iiigiho first modified ])y the feelings of their own time (we shall nre- 

appoiiitinont ^ . . r. 

of the sently see some other instances ot this), is probably to be 
Kphoi-s reckoned the assertion of Kleomcnes respecting the first 
appointment of the ephors. Kleomenf^s aflirincd that the ephors 
had originally beem nothing more than subordinates and deputies 
of the kings, chosen by the latter to perform for a time their 
duties during the long absence of the Messenian war. Starting 
from this humble position, and profiting by the dissensions of the 
two kings,they had in process of time, especially by the ambition 
of the ephor Asteropus, found means first to constitute themselves 

Persian monarch, rather than against I compare Thucyd, i. 128-134-; Herodot. 
the established Lacedemonian govern- | v. 32). 

ment; tliough nndoiibtedly one portion ^ Xenophon, Republic. Laced, c. 14. 

of his project was to excite the Helots 2 plntarch, Agis, c. 12. ToGto yhp 

to revolt, and Aristotle treats him a rh apx^iov (the ephors) 5ta- 

Bpecially aiming to put down tlr (jiopas rwv /SacrtAcwr, &c. 
power of the ephors (Polit. y. o, 6; | 
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an independent board, then to usurp to themselves more and more 
of the kingly authority, until they at last reduced the kings to a 
state of intolerable humiliation and impotence. As a proof of the 
primitive relation between the kings and the ephors, he alluded to 
that which was the custom at Sparta in his own time. When the 
ephors sent for either of the kings, the latter had a right to refuse 
obedience to two successive summonses, but the third summons he 
was bound to obey.^ 

It is obvious that the fact here adduced by Kleomenes (a curious 
point in Spartan manners) contributes little to prove the conclusion 
which he deduced from it of the original nomination of the ephors 
as mere deputies by the kings. That they were first appointed at 
the time of the Messenian war is probable, and coincides with the 
tale that king Theopom])us was a consenting party to the measures 
—that their functions were at first conij)aratlvely circumscribed, 
and extended by successive encroaclnneiits, is also probable. But 
they seem to have been from the beffinninff a board of Popular 
Specially popular origin, in contraposition to the kings 
and the senate. One proof of this is to be found in the oatu inicr- 
ancient oath, which was every month interchanged be- bctwtieii 
tween the kings and the ephors; the king swearing for the kings, 
himself, that he would exercise his regal functions according to 
the established laws—the ephors swearing on behalf of the city, 
that his authority should mi that condition remain unshaken.^ This 
mutual compact, which jirobably formed a part of the ceremony 
during the monthly sacrifices offered by the king,^ continued down 
to a time when it must have become a pure form, and when the 
kings had long been subordinate in power to the ephors. But it 
evidently began first as a reality—when the king was predominant 
and effective chief of the state, and when the ephors, clothed with 
functions chiefly defensive, served as guarantees to the people 
against abuse of the regal authority. Plato, Aristotle, and ( hcero,^ 
all interpret the original institution of the ephors as designed to 


^ * Plutarch, Kleomenes, c. 10. (rr]iiuov 

8e TotJrov, rb vvvy /u 6 T 07 re/A 7 ro- 

р. h<av rhy fia(ri\4a ray 'E<t)6pQ)y, &c. 

^ Xenophon, Republic, Lacedicinon. 

с. ^ 15. Kai dpKovs fjL^y aWiiKois Kara 
fx^ya nroiovvrui’ *'E<popoi pu^y virep rrjs 
irSKecos, $aai\€vs S* virlp Lavrov, 'O 
8e ^ ^pKos iffrl, ry fiiy fia(n\€i, Karh 
rovs rri^ irfiAewy KeipLiyovs ydpLOvs /8o- 
(TiKfvoQty* rt} Be 'k6\€i, iixireBopKOvyros 
iKdyoVy aaTV<p4\tKToy r^y ^atriKilay Tra- 
p4^eiy. 


^ Heroclot. vi. 57. 

^ Plato, Legg. iii. p. 092 ; Aristot. 
Polit. V. 11, 1; Cicero de Rcpublii;. 
Fragm. ii. 3;i, ed. Maii—Ut contra con- 
sulare imperium tribuni plobis, sic illi 
(ephori) contra vim regiam constituti 
— also Do Legg. iii. 7, and Vjilor. Max. 
iv. i. 

Compare Plutarch, liycarg. c. 7 ; 
Tittmaun, Griochisch. Staatsverfassiuig, 
p. 108, stY/y, 
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protect the people and restrain the kings: the latter assimilates 
them to the tribunes at Rome. 

Such were the relations which had once subsisted between the 
Subordina- kings and the ephors: though in later times these rela- 
king^and had been so completely reversed, that Polybius 

^ considers the former as essentially subordinate to the 
bistoi?cS® latter—reckoning it as a point of duty in the kings to 

times. respect the ephors as their fathers.” ^ And such is de¬ 
cidedly the state of things throughout all the better-known period 
of history which we shall hereafter traverse. The ephors are the 
general directors of public affairs^ and the supreme controlling 
board holding in check every other authority in the state, without 
any assignable limit to their powera The extraordinary ascendency 
of these magistrates is particularly manifested in the fact stated by 
Aristotle, that they exempted themselves from the public discipline, 
so that their self-indulgent year of office stood in marked contrast 
w ith the toilsome exercises and sober mess common to rich and 
poor alike. The kings are reduced to a certain number of special 
functions, combined with privileges partly religious, partly ho¬ 
norary ; their most important political attribute is, that they are 
edo officio generals of the military force on foreign expeditions. But 
even here we trace the sensible decline of their power. For 
whereas Herodotus was informed, and it probably had been the 
old privilege, that the king could levy iPar against whomsoever he 
chose, and that no Spartan could impede him on pain of com¬ 
mitting sacrilege ^—w^e shall see throughout the best known periods 
of this history that it is usually the ephors (with or without the 
senate and public assembly) who detenuine upon w^ar—the king 
only takes the command when the army is put on the march. 
Aristotle seems to treat the Spartan king as a sort of hereditary 
general; but even in this privilege, shackles were put upon him— 
for two out of the five ephors accompanied the army, and their 
power seems to have been not seldom invoked to ensure obedience 
to his orders.^ 

^ Polyb. xxiv. 8, [ Hcllen. ii. 4, 29 ^ <ppovph,y ol 

* Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 14-16; *E<rTt jiii. 2, 23. 

5^ Koi 7] diaira twv *E<p6pwu ovx dfio- A special restriction was put on the 
\oyovfi4vr) ry ^ov\i\p.ari t^s ir3A.ea>s* functions of the king, as military coxn- 
aifT^ yap aveifieuTi \lav iffrl' iv Se mander-in-chief, in 417, B.C., after the 
ro?s liAAoiS fiaWay vir€p^aWfi iirl rh ill-conducted expedition of Agis son of 
(TKKrip^y, &c. Archidarnus against Argos. It was then 

^ Hero^ot. yi. 56. provided that ten Spartan counsellors 

* Aristot. ii. 7, 4; Xenoph. Republ. should always accompany the king in 
Laced, c. 13. Uavcavlas, veicras rav every expedition (Thucyd. v. 63). 
^E(l>6pu)y rp€is, i^dyti (ppovpdy, Xenoph. I 
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The direct political powers of the kings were thus greatly cur¬ 
tailed; yet importance in many ways was still left to I’oBition and 
them. They possessed large royal domains, in many of Sirkin^'! 
the townships of the Perioeki: they received frequent occasional 
presents, and when victims were offered to the gods, the skins and 
other portions belonged to them as perquisites; ^ they had tln^ir 
votes in the senate, which, if they were absent, were given on their 
behalf by such of the other senators as were most nearly related to 
them: the adoption of children received its formal accomplishment 
in their presence—and conflicting claims at law, for the hand of an 
unbequeathed orphan heiress, were adjudicated by them. But 
above all, their root was deep in the religious feelings of the 
people. Their pre-eminent lineage connected the entire state with 
a divine paternity. They, the chiefs of the Herakleids, were the 
special grantees of the soil of Sparta from the gods—the occu¬ 
pation of the Dorians being only sanctified and blest by Zeus for 
the purpose of establishing the children of Ilerakles in the valley 
of the Eurotas.® They represented the state in its relations witli 
the gods, being by right, priests of Zeus Lacedaemon (the ideas of 
the god and the country coalescing into one) and of Zeus Uranius, 
and offering the monthly sacrifices necessary to ensure divine pro¬ 
tection to the people. Though individual persons might sometimes 
be put aside, nothing short of a new divine revelation could induce 
the Spartans to step out of the genuine lineage of Eurysthenes and 
Pro kies. Moreover, the remarkable mourning ceremony which 

took place at the death of every king, seems to indicate that the 
two kingly families—which counted themselves Ach 00 ari,^ not 
Dorian—were considered as the great common bond of union be¬ 
tween the three component parts of the population of Laconia—> 
Spartans, Perioeki, and Helots. Not merely was it required, on 
this occasion, that two members of every house in Sparta should 
appear in sackcloth and ashes—but the death of the king was 
formally made known throughout every part of Laconia; and 

' The hide-money (depfiariKhv) arisirig Oicni' Hfia irpo\iir6i/Te<; 'EpCi/eop rivefio^vTa 
from the numerons victims offered at Evpeiai' lTt-\o7ros v^<rov a^iK6p,^da. 
public sacrifices at Athens, is accounted Compare Thucyd. v. IG; Herodot. v. 
for as a specml item of the public re- 39; Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 3; Tlutarch, 
venue in the careful economy of that Lysand. c. 22. 

city: see Boeckh. Public Econ. of Athens, 3 Herod, v. 72 , See the account in 
iii. 7. p. 333; Eng. Trans. Corpus In- Plutarch of the abortive strataf,nnn of 

Lysander to make the kingly (lignity 
C.X Fragm. 1, ed. Bergk ; elective, by putting forward a youth 

Stmbo, xvui. p. 362;— passed for the son of Apollo (Plu- 

^urbs yap Kpoi/iwv ^caAAt<rTe</>dvou ird<rts *Hpt^ tai’cll, Lysaud. C. 2o--26). 

/ebs HpaKktCdai,^ Ti]p6e noXiv 
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deputies from the townships of the Periceki and the villages of the 
Helots, to the number of several thousand, were summoned to 
Sparta to take their share in the profuse and public demonstrations 
of sorrow,^ which lasted for ten days, and which imparted to the 
funeral obsequies a superhuman solemnity. Nor ought we to 
forget, in enumerating the privileges of the Spartan king, that he 
^conjointly with two officers called Pythii nominated by him) car¬ 
ried on the communications between the state and the temple 
of Delphi, and had the custody of oracles and prophecies generally. 
In most of the Grecian states, such inspired declarations were trea¬ 
sured up, and consulted in cases of public emergency: but the 
intercourse of Sparta with the Delphian oracle was peculiarly 
frequent and intimate, and the responses of the Pythian priestess 
met with more reverential attention from the Spartans than from 
any otlier Greeks.® So much the more important were the king’s 
functions, as the medium of this intercourse: the oracle always 
upheld his dignity, and often even seconded his underhand 
personal schemes.^ 

Sustained by so great a force of traditional reverence, a Spartan 
king of military talent and individual energy like Agesilaus exer¬ 
cised great ascendency; but such cases were very rare, and we 
shall find the king throughout the historical period only a 
secondary force, available on special occasions. For real political 
rower of the ordcrs, in the greatest cases as well as the least, the 
ephors. Spartaii looks to the council of ephors, to whom obe¬ 

dience is paid with a degree of precision which nothing short of 
the Spartan discipline could have brought about—by the most 
powerful citizens not less than by the meanest.'* Both the internal 
police and the foreign affairs of the state are in the hands of 
the ephors, who exercise an authority approaching to despotism, 
and altogether without accountability. They aj)point and direct 
the body of 300 young and active citizens, who performed the im¬ 
mediate police service of Laconia: they cashier at pleasure any 
subordinate functionary, and inflict fine or arrest at their own 
discretion : they assemble the military force, on occasion of foreign 
war, and determine its destination, though the king has the actual 
command of it; they imprison on suspicion even the regent or the 


1 Xenopb. Hellen. iii. 3, 1. "'Ayis 
— ^rvX€ cTifxvoT^pas nar" Mpaoiroy 
ra<f)ris* 

2 For tbe privilegps of the Spartan 
kings, see Horodot. vi. 36-57; Xeno¬ 
phon, Repnbl, Laced, c. 15; Plato, Alcib. 


i. p. 123. 

^ Herodot. vi. 60, and Thucyd. v. 16, 
furnish examples of this. 

* Xenophon, Republ. Laced, c. 8, 2, 
and Agosilau.s, cap. 7, 2. 
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king himself:^ they sit as judges, sometimes individually anil 
sometimes as a board, upon causes and complaints of great 
moment, and they judge without the restraint^of written laws, the 
use of which was peremptorily forbidden by a special Rlietra," 
erroneously connected with Lykurgus himself, but at any rate 
ancient. On certain occasions of peculiar moment they take the 
sense of the senate and the public assembly ^—such seems to have 
been the habit on questions of war and peace. It appears how¬ 
ever that persons charged with homicide, treason, or caj)ital 
offences generally, were tried before the senate. We read of 
several instances in which the kings were tried and severely fined, 
and in which their houses were condemned to be razed to tho 
ground, probably by the senate on the proposition of the ephors : 


^ Xenopli. Rep. Laced. 8, 4; Thucyd. 
i. V>\ ; Avistot. PoUt. ii. G, 14— apx^v 
Klav fjL€yd\rju kuI Icrorvpavvov. Plutarch, 
Lycurg. c. l.‘>— iyYpd- 

Plato, in his Republic, in like manner 
disapproves of any general enactments 
tying up beforehand the discretion of 
perfectly educated men like his guar¬ 
dians, who will always do what is best 
on each special occiisioii (Republic, iv. 

р. 425). 

* Besides the primitive constitutional 
Rhetra mentioned above, page IIG, va- 
lious other Rhetrae are also attributed 
to Lykurgus; and Plutarch singles out 
three under the title of ‘‘The Three 
Rlietnc,” as if they were either the 
only genuine Lykurgean Rhetrae, or at 
least stood distinguished by some pe¬ 
culiar sanctity from all others (Plu¬ 
tarch, Queest. Roman, c. 87. Agesilaus, 

с. 2G). 

These three were (Plutarch, Lycurg. 
c. 13; comp. Apophth. Lacoii. p, 227), 
—1. Not to resort to written laws. 2. 
Not to employ in housebuilding any 
f)ther tools than the axe and the saw”. 
3. Not to undertake military expeditious 
often against the same enemies. 

1 agi’ee with Nitzsch (Histor. Homer, 
p. 61-65) that these Rhetrae, though 
doubtless not actually Lycurgean, ai’e 
nevertheless ancient (that is, probably 
dating somewhere between 650-550 b.c.) 
and not the iiiere fictions of recent 
writers, as Schbinann (Ant. Jur. Pub. 
iv. 1 ; xiv. p. i;)2) and Urlichs (p. 241) 
seem to believe. And though Plutarch 
si>ecifies the number three, yet there 
seem to have been still more, as the 
language of Tyrtieus must be held to 


indicate; out of which, from causes 
which we do not now understand, tlie 
three which Plutarch distinguishes ex¬ 
cited particular m^tice. 

These maxims or precepts of state 
were probably preserved along with the 
dicta of the Delphian oracle, from whicili 
authority doubtless many of them may 
have emanated—^such as the famous 
ancient prophecy A (^iXoxp'npo.rla Sirap- 
rav &\\o Sf ovSey (Krebs, Leetiones 
Diodoreaj, p. 140. Aristotel. U(p\ IIo- 
\tT€iwy, ap. Schol. ad Eurip. Andromach. 
446, Schomann, Comm, ad Plutai'ch, 
Ag. et Cleoinen. p. 123). 

Nitzsch has good remarks in exj)l‘.i- 
natioii of the prolybitiou against “ using 
written laws.” This prohibition was 
probably called forth by the circum¬ 
stance that other Grecian states were 
employing lawgivers like Zaleukus, 
Drake, Charondas, or Solon—to present 
them at once with a series of written 
enactments or provisions. Some Spar¬ 
tans may have proposed that an analo¬ 
gous lawgiver shouhl be nominated i’or 
Sparta; upon which proposition a }iega- 
tive was put in the most solemn injiu- 
ner possible, by a formal Rhetra, per¬ 
haps passed after advice from Delphi. 
There is no such contradiction thei‘e- 
fore (when we thus conceive the event) 
as some authors represent, in forbidding 
the use of written laws by a Rbetra 
itself put into writing. To employ a 
phrase in greater analogy with modern 
controversies—“The Sj)artan.s, on tluj 
direction •of the oracle, resolve*, to retain 
their unwritten common law, and not 
to codify.” 

“ ’'E5o|6 to7s 'E(p6pois ku\ rp 
(Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 23). 
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ih one instance, it seems that the ephors inflicted by their own 
authority a fine even upon Agesilaus.^ 

AVar and peace ^pear to have been submitted, on most, if not 
Puijiic on all occasions, to the senate and the public assembly ; 
assembly. matter could reach the latter until it had passed 

through the former. And we find some few occasions on which 
the decision of the public assembly was a real expression of opinion, 
and operative as to the result—as for example, the assembly which 
immediately preceded and resolved upon the Peloponnesian war. 
Here, in addition to the serious hazard of the case and the general 
caution of a Spartan temperament, there was the great personal 
weight and experience of king Archidamus opposed to the war, 
though the ephors were favourable to it.^ The public assembly, 
uudcr such peculiar circumstances, really manifested an opinion 
and came to a division. But for the most part, it seems to have 
been little better than an inoperative formality. The general rule 
permitted no open discussion, nor could any private citizen speak 
Qxcept by special leave from the magistrates. Perhaps even the 
general liberty to discuss, if given, might have been of no avail, 
for not only was there no power of public speaking, but no habit of 
canvassing public measures, at Sparta: nothing was more (charac¬ 
teristic of the government than the extreme secrecy of its proceed¬ 
ings.^ The propositions brought forward by the magistrates were 
either accepted or rejected, without any licence of amending. There 
could be no attraction to invite the citizen to be present at such an 
assembly: and we may gather from the language of Xenophon 
that in his time it consisted only of a certain number of notables 
specially summoned in addition to the senate, which latter body is 
itself called ‘‘ the lesser Ekklesla.” ^ Indeed the constant and for- 

* The case of Jjeotijchides, Herod, vi. giiislied a man as ]h*asidas, de ovk 

72; of Thucyd. ii. 21—v. IG; aSvvaros, us AaKeSaifiduios, eiveiv, and 

Agin II., Tliucyd. v, (V6; Agis III., Flu- iv. 24, about the Lacedasmonian envoys 
tarch, Agis, c. 19: see Flu Well, Agesi- to Athens. Compare Schomann, Antiq. 
Ians, c. 5. Jur. Fub. Griec. iv. 1, 80, p. 122. Aris- 

Respecting the ephors generally, see totel. Polit. ii. 8, 3. 

Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterthumgkunde, fiiKp^y Ka\ovfi4y7)v 4KK\7t<rlav 

V. 4, 42, vol. i. p. 223; Cragius, Rep. (Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 8), which means 
Lac. ii. 4, p. 121. the yepovres or senate, and none besides, 

Aristotle distinctly marks the ephors except the ephors, who convoked it, 
as so that the story alluded (See Lachmann, Spart. Verfass. sect, 

to briefly in the Rhetoric (iii. 18) is i2. p. 216.) What is still more to be 
not easy to be understood. noted, is the expression ot tlKKArtroi as 

* Thucyd. i. G7, 80, 87. *^ihWoyoy the equivalent of t) iKKAriffla (compare 

c<pSdv avj^y rhv ^iu06ra, ^ Hellen. v. 2, 11; vi. 3, 3), evidently 

* Thucyd, iv. 68. rroKirtias rh showing a special and limited number of 
KpvirrSy: compare iv. 74; also his re- persons convened: see also ii. 4, 38; iv. 
markable expression about so distin- 6, 3; v. 2, 33; Thucyd. v. 77. 


The 
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inidable diminution in the number of qualified citizens was alonc^ 
sufficient to thin the attendance of the assembly, as well as to break 
down any imposing force which it might once have possessed. * 

An assembly thus circumstanced—though always retained as a 
formality, and though its consent on considerable matters and for 
the passing of laws (which however seems to have been a rare occur¬ 
rence at Sparta) was indispensable—could be very little of a practi¬ 
cal check upon the administration of the ephors. The Senate, a 
permanent body with tlie kings included in it, was the ^ 
only real check upon them, and must have been to a 
certain extent a concurrent body in the government—though the 
large and imposing language in which its political supremacy is 
spoken of by Demosthenes and Isokrates exceeds greatly the ri?- 
ality of the case. Its most important function was that of a court 
of criminal justice, before whom every man put on trial for his life 
was arraigned.^ But both in this and in their other duties, we find 
the senators as well as the kings and the ephors charged with cor¬ 
ruption and venality.'^ As they were not appointed until sixty 
years of age and then held their offices for life, we may readily 
believe that some of them continued to act after the period of ex¬ 
treme and disqualifying senility—which, though the extraordinary 
respect of the Lacedaemonians for old age would doubtless tolerate 
it, could not fail to impair the influence of the body as a concurrent 
element of government. 

The brief sketch here given of the Spartan government will show, 
that though Greek theorists found a difficulty in determin- spartati coin 
ing under what class they should arrange it,^ it was in sub- f 
stance a close, unscrupulous, and well-obeyed oligarchy— 
including within it, as subordinate, those portions which had once 
been dominant, the kings and the senate, and softening the odium, 

The expression oi l/c/fAr/roi could never - Aristob, Polit. ii. 0, 18. Compare 
have got into use as au equivalent for also Tliucydid. i. 1.‘>1 about the guilty 
the Athenian eccleaia. Pausanias,— 8ia\v(T€iv 

* Xenoph. Repub. Laced. 10; Aristot, r^u SiafioKiiu: Herodot. v. 72; Tliucyd. 
Polit. ii. (>, 17; iii. 1, 7; Demosthen. v. 16—about the kings Leotychides and 
cont. Leptin. c. 26. p, 480; Isokrates, , Pleistoanax; the brave and able Gylip- 
Or. xii. (Panatheuaic.) p. 266. The pus—Plutarch, LysanTl. c. 16. 
language of Demosthenes seems parti- | ® The ephors are "soinetiiiieK consi- 

cularly inaccurate. j dered as a dernocratical element, be- 

^ Plutarch (Agesilaus, c. 62), on occa- | cause every Spartan citizen had a cJiuiice 
sion of some suspected conspirators who of becoming ephor; sometimes as a de- 
were put to death by Agesilaus and the s^otical element, because in the exi!i‘cise 
ephors, when Sparta was in imminent of their power they were subject to 
danger from the attack of Epameinon- little restraint and no responsibility: 
das, asserts, that this was the first time see Plato, Legg. iv. p. 712; Aristot. 
that any Spartan had ever been put to Polit. ii. 3, 10; iv. 7, 4, 5. 
death wibiiout trial. 
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without abating the mischief, of. the system, by its annual change 
of the ruling ephors. We must at the same time distinguish the 
government from the Lykurgean discipline and education, which 
doubtless tended much to equalise rich and poor, in respect to 
practical life, habits, and enjoyments. Herodotus (and seemingly 
also Xenophon) thought that the form : just described was that 
which the government had originally received from the hand of 
Lykurgus. Now, though there is good reason for supposing other¬ 
wise, and for believing the ephors to be a subsequent addition— 
yet the mere fact, that Herodotus was so informed at Sparta, points 
our attention to one important attribute of the Spartan polity, 
which it is proper to bring into view. This attribute is, its unparal¬ 
leled steadiness for four or five successive centuries, in the midst of 
governments like the Grecian, all of which had undergone more or 


Lfihg dura¬ 
tion of the 
constitution 
without 
formal 
ci)ange—one 
cause of the 
respect in 
Greece and 
pride in the 
Spartans 
themselves. 


less of fluctuation. No considerable revolution—not even 
any palpable or formal change—occurred in it from the 
days of the Messenian war down to those of Agis III.: 
in spite of the irreparable blow which the power and 
territory of the state sustained from Epameiiiondas and 
the Thebans, the form of government nevertheless re¬ 
mained unchanged. It was the only government in 


Greece which could trace an unbroken peaceable descent from a 
high antiquity and from itfe real or supposed founder. Now this 
was one of the main circumstances ^(among others which will 


hereafter be mentioned) of the astonishing ascendency which the 
Spartans acquired over the Herienic mind, and which they will 
notybe found at all to deserve by any superior ability in the con¬ 
duct of affairs. The steadiness of their political sympathies— 
exhibited at one time by putting down the tyrants or despots, at 
another by overthrowing the democracies—stood in the place of 
ability, and even the recognised failings of their government were 
often povered by the sentiment of respect for its early commence¬ 
ment and uninterrupted continuance. If such a feeling acted on 
the Greeks generally,^ much more powerful was its action upon the 
Spartans themselves in inflaming that haughty exclusiveness for 
which they stood distinguished. And it is to be observed that the 
Spartan mind continued to be cast on the old fashioned scale, and 
unsusceptible of modernizing influences, longer than that of most 
other people of Greece. Tlie ancient legendary faith, and devoted 
submission to the Delphian oracle, remained among them unabated, 


' A specimen of the way in which in Isokratds, Or. xii. (Panathenaic.) p. 
this antiquity was" lauded, may be seen 288. 
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at a time when various influences had considerably undermined it 
among their fellow-IIellens and neighbours. But though the un¬ 
changed title and forms of the government thus coiitributed to its 
imposing effect, both at home and abroad, the causes of internal 
degeneracy were not the less really at work, in undermining its 
efficiency. It has been already stated that the number of qualiHed 
citizens went on continually diminishing, and even of this diminished 
number a larger proportion than before were needy, since the landed 
])roperty tended constantly to concentrate itself in fewer hands. 
'^JTiere grew up in this way a body of discontent, which had not 
originally existed, both among the poorer citizens, and among those 
who had lost their franchise as citizens; thus aggravating the danger 
arising from Perimki and Ilejbts, who will be pn'seiitly noticed. 

We pass from the politicfU constitution of Sparta to the civil 
ranks and distribution, economical relations, and lastly the peculiar 
system of habits, education and discipline, said to have been esta¬ 
blished among the Lacedamionians by Lyknrgus. Here again we 
shall find ourselves impcTfectly informed as to the existing institu¬ 
tions, and surrounded by confusion wlien we try to exjdain how 
those .institutions arose. 

It seems liowever ascertained that the Dorians in all their settle¬ 
ments were divided into three tribes—the Ilyllcis, the t 

Parnpliyli, and the Dyinanes: in all* Dorian cities more- throe tribes 
over, there were distinguislied lltTakleid families from I'alnphyh, 
wliorn O'kists were chosen w hen new colonies w ere formed. nmries. 
These throe tribes can be traced at Argos, Sikyou, Epidaurus, 
Truizen, Megara, Korkyra, and seemingly also at Sparta.* The 
Ilylleis recognised, as their e})nnym and progenitor, Hyllus the 
son of IKu*akles, and were therefore in their own belief descended 
from IKu’akir^s himself: wn may suppose the Ilcrakleids, s])ecially 
so called, comprising the tw^o regal families, to have been the Elder 
Brethren of the tribe of Ilylleis, the wdiole of whom are sometimes 
spoken of as Herakleids or descendants of Herakles.*^ But there 
soeiii to have been also at Spartii, as in other Dorian towns, non- 
Dorian inhabitants, apart from these three tribes and embodied in 
tribes of their own. One of these, the ^geids, said to have come 
from Thebes as allies of the Dorian invaders, is named by Aristotle, 

» TTorodot. v.^r.8; Stoplian. Byz. v. i 2 Seo Tyrtams, Fragm. 1, ed, 
T\A.6€S aim ; O. MiUler, 3)orian«, Sclincidewiii, and IMiular, Pytdi. i. 

iii. 5, Jjoeckli. ad Corp. Iiiscrip. No. ( v. 71, where the expre.ssioas dcsoeiid- 
^ ' 3 • n 1 •' **’*^^® Herakles ” plainly comprehend 

Tiiucyd. 1 . -4, about Plialius the . more than the two kingly families. 
Herakleid at Corinth. j piutarch, Lysand. c. Diodor. xi. 68. 

VOL. IT. K 
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Pindar, and Herodotus^—while the ^gialeis at Sikyon, the tribe 
llyriiethia at Argos and Epidaurus, and others whose titles we do 
not know at Corinth, represent in like manner the non-Dorian por¬ 
tions of their respective communities.*'^ At Corinth the total num¬ 
ber of tribes is said to have been eight.'' But at Sparta, though 
wc seem to make out the existence of the three Dorian tribes, we 
do not know how many tribes there were in all; still less do we 
know what relation the Obai or Obes, another subordinate distribu¬ 
tion of the people, bore to the tribes. In the ancient Rlietra of 
Lykurgus, tlie Tribes and Obes are directed to be maintained un¬ 
altered : but the statement of O. Miillcr and BoecklP—that there 
were thirty Obes in all, ten to each tribe—rests upon no other evi¬ 
dence than a peculiar punctuation qj this Rlietra, which various 
other critics reject; and seemingly with good reason. We are 
tlius left without any information respecting the Obe, though we 
know that it was an old, peculiar, and lasting division among the 
Spartan people, since it occurs in the oldest Rhetra of Lykurgus, 
as well as in late inscriptions of the date of the Roman empire. In 
similar inscriptions and in the account of Pausanias, there is how- 
Locai dis- ever recognised a classification of Spartans distinct from 
kr.own (tnd independent of the three old Dorian* tribes, and 

SparLans. founded upon the different quarters of tlie city—Limnm, 
Mesoa, Pitane and Kynosura from one of these four was derived 
the usual desc.ription of a Spartan in the days of Herodotus. There 


^ Herodot. iv. 140 ; Pindar, Pytli. v. 
G7: Aristot. AaKcav, UoKir, p. 127, Fragin. 
,ed. Neuman. The Talthyhiada), or he¬ 
ralds at. S])arta, formed a family or caste 
apart (llei-<^d. vii. llU). 

O. Muller .suppo.stiH, witliout any 
proof, that the ^Egciids have hoeii 
adopted into one of the tln’oo Dorian 
tribes; this is one of the corolhiricjs 
from his fundamental supposition, that 
Sparta is the type of pure Dorism (vol. 
ii. p. 7H). Kopstadt thinks (Disser- 
tat. p. 07) that 1 have done injustice 
to 0. Miiller in not • assenting to bis 
proof: but on studying the point over 
again, I can see no reason for modifying 
what is here stated in the text. The 
section of Schornann’s work (Antiq. Jur. 
Publ. Grrec., iv. 1, 0. p. IIT)) on this 
subject asserts a great deal more than 
can be proved. 

2 Herod, v. 08-02 ; Poeekh, Corp. 
Jnscripu Nos. 1130, 113.1; Stephan. Bj^z. 
V. 'TpviBiou ; Pausan, ii. 28, 3. 

® Photius Tldvra oKrd; also Proverb. 
Vatic. Suidas, xi, 6^1; compare Hesy- 


chius, V. Kvi/6(()a\oi, 

* Muller, Dorians, hi. 5, 3-7; Boeckh. 
ad Corp. Inscription. Part. iv. sect. 3. p. 
009. 

* Pausan. iii. 10, 0; Herodot. hi. 55; 
Boeckh, Corp. Inseriptt. Nos. 1241, 
13:>8, 1317, 1425; Steph. Byz. v. MetrSa; 
Strabo, viii. p. 304 ; Hesycli, v. Tlirdvifj. 

There is much confusion and discre¬ 
pancy of opinion about the Spartan 
tribes. Cragius admits six (De Uepubl. 
Lacon. i. 0); Meursius, eight (Hep. La- 
con. i. 7) ; Barthclcrny (Voyage du 
Jenne Anacharsis, iv, p. 185) makes 
them five. Manso has discussed the 
subject at large, but 1 think not very 
satisfactorily, in the eighth Beilage to 
the first book of his History of Sparta 
(vol. ii. j). 125); and Dr. ThirlwalTs 
second Appendix (vol. i. p. 517) both 
noti(!es all the different modern opinions 
on this obscure topic, and adds several 
useful criticisms. Our scanty stock of 
original evidence leaves much room for 
divergent hypotheses, and little chance 
, of any certixin conclusion. 
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is reason to suppose that the old Dorian tribes became antiquat(‘d 
at Sparta (as the four old Ionian tribes did at Athens), and that 
the topical classification derived from the (piartiTs of the city super¬ 
seded it—these quarters having been originally the separate vil¬ 
lages, of the aggregate of which Sparta was composed.^ That the 
number of the old senators, thirty, was connected with the three 
Dorian tribes, deriving ten members from each, is probable eno\igh, 
though there is no proof of it 

Of the population of Laconia three main divisions are recognised 
—Spartans, Periceki, and Helots. The first of the three i^)puiJiMon 
were the full qualified citizens, who lived in Sparta itself, i. sparians. 
fulfilled all the exigences of the Lykurg(‘an discipline, paid their 
quota to the Syssitia or public mess, and were alone eligible to 
honours^ or public offices. These men had neither time nor tiste 
even for cultivation of the land, still less for trader or handi(*raft ; 
such occupations were inconsistent with the prescribed training, 
^even if they had not been positively interdlctcid. They were main¬ 
tained from the hinds round the city, and from the large proportion 
of Laconia which belonged to them ; the land being tilled for them 
by Helots, who seem to have paid over to thmn a fixed proj)ortion 
of the produce : in some cases at least, as much as one half.*^ Each 
Spartan retained his qualification, and transmitted it to his children, 
on two conditions—first, that of submitting to the prescribed disci- 
])line ; next, that of paying each his stipulated quota to the public, 
mess, which was only maintained by these individual contributions. 
The multiplication of children in the poorer families, after acquisi¬ 
tions of new territory ceased, continually augmeutod both the num¬ 
ber and the proportion of citizens who were unable to fulfil the 
second of these conditions, and who therefore lost their franchisij: 
so that there arose towards the close of the l^eloponnesian war a 
distinction, among the Spartans themselves, unknown to the earlier 
times—the reduced number of fully qualified citizens being called 
The Equals or Incurs—the disfranchised poor, The Inferiors. The 
latter, disfranchised as they were, nevertheless did not become 
rerioeki: it was pr^ably still competent to them to resume their 
qualification, should any favourable accident enable them to make 
their contributions to the public mess. * 

^ Tliucyd. i. 10. ^ ^ ■ Jand, wliilu a Perienlius an laagintrato at 

One or two Perioekic officers ap- Sparta was unheard of. 
pear in military conimand towards the ■ ^ One half was paid by the enslaved 

end of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. Messeniaiis (Tyrtieus, Frag. 4, Bergk); 
viii. 6, 2J)f but these seem rare excep- ^fXKTv ttuv, ^<rcruy Kupwop lipoppat 
tions even as to foreign service by sea or , 

h 2 
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Tlie Periockus was also a freeman and a citizen, not of Sparta, 
but of some one of the hundred townships of Laconia.^ 
LTiccku community to which he belonged received 

their orders only from Sparta, having no political sphere of their 
own, and no share in determining the movements of the Spartan 
authorities. In the island of Kythera,^ which formed one of the 
Peria4i(*, townships, a S})artari bailiff resided as administrator. But 
whether the same was the case with others, we cannot affirm: nor 
is it safe to reason from one of these townships to all—there may 
have been considerable diffenmees in the mode of dealing with one 
and another. For they were spread through the whole of Laconia, 
some near and some distant from Sparta: th(j free inhabitants of 
Arnykhe must have been Perioeki, as well as those of Kythera, 
Tliuria, Aitheia, or Auldn: nor can we presume that the feeling 
on the part of the Spartan authorities towards all of them was 
the same. Between the Spartans and their neighbours, the 
numerous Periteki of Arayklm, there must have subsisted a degree, 
of intercourse and mutual relation in which the more distant 
l\;ri(nki did not partake—besides that both the religious edifices 
and the festivals of Amyklm were most reverentially adopted by 
the Spartans and exalted into a national dignity: and we seem to 
perceive, on some occasions, a degree of consideration manifested 
for the Amyklman iioplites,'^ such as perhaps other Periceki might 
not have obtained. The class-name, Periceki'^—Circuni-residents, 


‘ Sfcrubo, viii, p. 302. StejJianu.s ByiS. 
alludes to tliis total of loO townships 
in his notiec of several ditlerent items 
among them— Wvddi^a — ttoXis Aukcopik^ 
fjLia Twv iKurop : tilso v. 'A<l)pohi(Tids, Botat, 
Avppdxtop, See.; hut he probably copied 
Strabo, and therefore cannot })ass for a 
distinct aiitliority. The total of lOO 
townships belongs to the maximum of 
S])artan power, after the conquest and 
before the severance of M(\sseuia; for 
Auloii, Boiie and liletlibnc (the extreme 
places) are included among them. 

Mr. Clinton (Fast. Hellen. ii. p. 401) 
lias collected the names of above GO out 
of the 100. 

* Thucyd. iv. 53. 

® Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 5, 11 ; Herod, 
ix. 7; Thucyd. v. 18-23. The Ainy- 
klajan festival of the Hyacinthia, and the 
Amykhean temple of A])ollo, seem to 
staiid foremost in the mind of the Spar¬ 
tan authorities. Avrol kuI oi tyyvTara 
rd)P TT^piolKtov (Thucyd. iv. 8), who are 
ready befor^ tlie rest and march against 
the Athenians at Pylus, probably in¬ 


clude the Amyklaeans. 

Laconia generally is called by Thu¬ 
cydides (iii. IG) as the TrepioiKls of 
Si)arta. 

* The word irepioiKoi is sometimes 
used to signify simply ‘‘surrounding 
neighbour states/’ iji its natural geo¬ 
graphical sense: sec Thucyd. i. 17, and 
Aristot. 1‘olit. ii. 7, 1. 

But the more usual employment of it 
is, to mean, the unprivileged or less 
privileged members of the same political 
aggregate living without the city, in 
contrast with the full privileged burghers 
who lived wi%in it. Aristotle uses it 
to signify in Krete the class correspond¬ 
ing to the Lacedeemonian Helots (Pol. 
ii. 7, 3): there did not exist in Krete 
any class corresponding to the Lacedae¬ 
monian Perioeki. In Krdte there were 
not two stages of inferiority—there was 
only one, and that one is marked by tho 
word 'jTfpioiKof, while the Lacedaemonian 
Periookus had the Helot below him. 
To an Athenian the word conveyed the 
idea of undefined degradation. 


To 
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or dwellers around the city—usually denoted native inhabitants of 
inferior political condition as contrasted with the fiill-privile<:?ed 
burgliers who lived in the city, but it did not mark any precise or 
uniform degree of inferiority. It is sometimes so used by Aristotle 
as to imply a condition no better than that of the Helots, so that 
in a large sense, all th^inhabitants of Laconia (Helots as well as 
the rest) might have been included in it. But when used in refe¬ 
rence to Laconia, it bears a technical sense whereby it is placed in 
contraposition with the Spartan on one side, and with the Helot <ni 
the other: it means native freemen and ])ro})riet()rs, groupe<l in 
subordinate communities* with more or less ]>ower of local mauage- 


To understand better tlie sfiiftia of the 
Perioikns, wo may contrast him witlj 
thc^ Meta'kus or Mctic. Tlie latter re¬ 
sides in the city, but lie is an alien resi¬ 
dent on sufferance, not a native: be pays 
a special tax, stands excluded from all 
political functions, and cannot even 
approach the magistrate cxcejit through 
fi friendly citizen or I*rostates (fVl Trpofr- 
rdrov olKeTy —Ljeurgus coiit. Lcoerat. 
c. 21-5^): he bears arms for the defence, 
of the state. The situation of a Mctic 
was however very diifercnt in differ¬ 
ent cities of Greece. At Athens 1#iat 
class were well protected in person and 
property, numerous and domiciliated: 
at Sparta, tliere were at first none—the 
Xenelasy excluded them; hut this must 
have been relaxed long before the days 
of Agi.s IIT. 

The Pcri(ckus differs from the Mctic 
in being a native of the soil, subject )iy 
birth to the city law. 

M. Kopstatlt (ill his Dissertation above 
cited on Lacedicnionian affairs, sect. 7. 
p. expi’esses much surprise at that 
which 1 advance in tliis note respecting 
Krcte and Lacedu'inon—thlit in Krctc 
there was no class of men analogous t 
tlio Lacedtemoiiian Porioeki, but only 
two classes-- 1 . c. free citizens and lie- 
lots. He thinks that this position is 
“ prorsus falsurn.” 

But I advance nothing more here than 
what is distinctly stated by Aristotle, 
as I^opstadt liimself admits (p. (>(*, 71). 
Ai’istotle calls the subject chiss in Krcte 
by the name of IlepiotKoi. And in this 
case, the general presumptions go far to 
sustain the authority of Aristotle. For 
Spai*ta was a dominant or capital city, 
including in its dependence not only a 
considerable territory, but a consider¬ 
able number of inferior, distinct, or¬ 
ganised townships. In Kr^te, on the 
contrary, each autonomous state in¬ 


clude<I only a town with its clnmui- 
jacent territory, but without any an¬ 
nexed townshij)s. I’licre was tlnu’cToi't! 
no basis for the intormediaf t! cImss called 
in hacoiiia Perimki : just as Kopstadt 
him.self remarks (j). 78 ) about the Do¬ 
rian city of Mcgara. I’lnu'e wei'e only 
the two classes of free Kreian eifh/ons, 
and serf-cultivators in various modifitia- 
ti«)ns an<l subdivisifuis. 

Ko])stadt (following Httock, Krefca, B. 
HI. voi. iii. p. To) says that the autho¬ 
rity of Aristotle on tliis ])oint is over¬ 
borne by that of Dosiadas and Sosi- 
krates - authoi's wlio wrote sjjecially on 
Kretan affairs. Mow if we vere driv‘‘U 
to ihnke a choice, 1 confess that J should 
j)rofer the testimony of Aristotle -con¬ 
sidering that we know little oi‘ notliing 
respecting the otljcr 1 wo. But in this 
c;ise 1 do not think that we arc driven 
to make a choice: Dosiadas (aji. Athena.', 
xiv. p, M:ij is not cited in terms so that 
we cannot affirm him to coutradiet Aj-is- 
totle; and Sosikrates ( ujxm uliom Hoock 
and Kopstadt i*ely) says something winch 
j does not necessarily contradict him, but 
j admits (/f being cx])laiiu‘d so as to jiluce 
the two witnesses in harmony witli each 
other. 

Sosikrates says f'ap. Aihcna\ vi. j). 
2<I3), T^ju KOiv^v hovKflav ol Kpijrev 
Ka\ovcri pvoiavy de ISlay ^<pa,p,lwras^ 
TOWS 5^ irepiolKovs xmriKoovs. Now the 
word -n-fpiolKovs seems to be here used 
just as Aristotle would have used it, to 
com]u-ehend the Kretan .serfsuiiivcsrsally: 
it is not distinguished from /uyanrai and 
a<l>ap.iwraij but c«)mj)rehends both of 
tbcuu .as different species under a generic 
term. The authority of Aristothi affords 
a reason for preferring to conKti*ne the 
p.assage in this rriamier, and tJic words 
appear to me to admit of it fairly. 

The 7 r({Af<y of tlic Laccdannoniaii 
1 Perioiki are often noticed ; see Xeno- 
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ment, but (like the subject towns belonging to Bern, Zurich, and 
most of the old thirteen cantons of Switzerland) embodied in the 
Lacedaemonian aggregate, which was governed exclusively by the 
kings, senate, and citizens of Sparta. 

When we come to describe the democracy of Athens after the 
Special revolutioii of Kleisthenes, we shall find the demes, or 
tSrworV^ local townships and villages of^ttica, incorporated as 
equal and constituent fractions of the integer called The 
Deme (or The City) of Athens, so that a demot of Acharnce or 
Sphettus is at the same time a full Athenian citizen. But the rela¬ 
tion of the Pericekic townships to Sparta is one of inequality and 
obedience, though both belong to the same political aggregate, and 
make up together the free Lacedaemonian community. In like 
manner, Ornese and other places were townships of men personally 
free, but politically dependent on Argos—Akrexphia^ on Thebes— 
(vtueroneia on Orchomenus—and various Thessalian towns on 
Pharsalus and Larissa.' Tliis condition carried with it a sentiment 
of degradation, and a painful negation of that autonomy for which 
every Grecian community thirsted p while being maintained through 
superior force, it had a natural tendency, perhaps without the deli¬ 
berate wish of the reigning city, to degenerate into practical ojiprcs- 
sion. But in addition to this general tendency, the peculiar educa¬ 
tion of a Spartan, while it imparted force, fortitude, and regimental 
precision, was at the same time so rigorously peculiar, that it ren¬ 
dered him harsh, unaccommodating, and incapable of sympathising 
with the ordinary march of Grecian feeling,—not to mention the 
rapacity and love of money, which is attested, by good evidence, as 
belonging to the Spartan character,-^ and which we should hardly 
have expected to find in the pupils of Lykurgus. As Harmosts 
out of their native city,^ and in relations with inferiors, the Sjiartans 
seem to have been more unpopular than other Greeks, and we may 
presume that a similar haughty roughness pervaded their dealings 
with their own Perimki; who were bound to them certainly by no 
tie of affection, and who for the most part revolted after the battle 

phon (Agesllaiis, ii. 24; Laced. Repub. Hellen. v. 4, 40; compare Plutarch, 
XV. 3; Hellenic, vi. 5, 21). AgesilaiiB, 28. 

» Herod. Viii. 73-1 :;5; Xeiiopli. Hcl- “ Aristot. Folit. ii. 0, 23. 

len. vi. 1-8 ; Thucyd. iv. 70-94. Thucyd. i. 77-95; vi. 105. Isokrat^s 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 3, 5, 9, 19. (Panathenaic. Or. xii. p. 283), 27 rap< 
Isokratos, writing in the days of Theban ridras 5^ virepoTTriKui/s /cat TroAe/it/cous 
power, after the battle of Leuktra, cha- ical ‘TrAeox/e/cTas, oTovs irep avrovs efyai 
racterises the Bccotian towns as ir^pioiKoi irdvr^s V 7 rei\ 7 i<j)a(ri. Compare his Oratio 
of Thebes (Or. viii. Do Pace, p. KS-j); de Pace (Or. viii. p. 180-181); Oratio 
compare Orat. xiv. Plataic. p. Paiiegyr. (Oi*. iv. p. 04-67)*. 

Xeiif>phon holds the same language, | 
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of Leuktra as soon as the invasion of Laconia by Ej)aminon(las 
enabled them to do so with safety. 

Isokrates, taking.his point of departure from the old Ilerakleid 
Ic'gciid, with its instantaneous conquest and triple parti- 
tion of all Dorian Peloponnesus among the three llera- 
kleid brethren, deducc^tlie first origin of the Pericx'kic* jvridki. 
townships from internal seditions among the conquerors of S])arta. 
According to him, the period immediately succeeding the conquest 
was one of fierce intestine warfare in newly-conquered Sparta, be¬ 
tween the Few and the Many,—the oligarchy and the demus. ^1116 
former being victorious, two important measures were the conse¬ 
quences of their victory. They banished the defeated Many from 
Sparta into Laconia, retaining the residence in Sj)arta exclusively 
for themselves ; they assigned to them the smallest and least fertlh^ 
half of Laconia, mon()})olising the larger and better for tlK*niselv(\s ; 
and they disseminated them into many very small townships, or 
subordinate little communiti(*s, while they (concentrated themselves 
entirely at Sparta. To these precautions for ensuring dominion 
they added another not less important. They established among 
their own Spartan citizens equality of legal privilegi' and democra- 
tical government, so as to take the greatest scccurities for internal 
harmony; which harmony, according to the judgement of Isokrates, 
had been but too effectually per])etuated, enabling tlu' Sj)artans to 
achieve their dominion ov('r oppnjssc^d Greece,—lik(^ the accord of 
pirates ^ for the spoliation of the j)eaceful. The Pc'ricxhic townships 
(he tells us), while deprived of all the privileges of freenum, were 
exposed to all the toils, as well as to an unfair share of the dang(uv, 
of war. The Spartan authorities put them in situations and u})Oii 
entcTprises which they deemed too dangerous for their own citizens ; 
and what was still worse, the ephors p()ssesscd the power of putting 
to death, without any form of preliminary trial, as many Perioeki as 
they pleased.^ 

The statement here delivered by Isokratf^s, respecting the first 
origin of the*distinction of Spartans and Perioeki, is nothing better 
than a conjecture, nor is it even a probable conjecture, since it is 
based on the hmtorical truth of the old Ilerakleid legend, and • 

» Ifiokratca, rjinathonaic. Or. xii. p. p. 270-271. The statement in the flauio 
280, 35<rT€ oiySels ai/rovs Sid ye oration (p. 24f>)> that the laicethenio- 

6fi6voiav SiKaiics 4‘iraiv4(r€i€v, ovSet/ fjidK- iiiaus ‘^had put to death without trial 
roi»y KarmroyrKrTas kuI \r)(rras Kcd mure Grcc/is (TrAetous rtay 'EAAT^ra>;M than 
robs vfpl rds fiAAay dSiKiay 6vras‘ Kal had ever been tried at Atiit'iis niiico 
yap iicuuoi <rtt)i(Tiy avro7s bpLovoovvrfs Athens was a city/* refers to their allies 
Toos dWovs diroKKvova-i. ' m- depemlants out of Lficonin. 

- Isokrates, Orat. xii. (Panathenaic.) ' 
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transports the disputes of his own time between the oligarchy and 
the demus into an early period to which such disputes do not be¬ 
long! Nor is there anything, as far as our knowledge of Grecian 
history extends, to bear out his assertion that the Spartans took to 
themselves the least dangerous post in the field, and tlirew undue 
peril upon their Perienki. Such dastardly temper was not among 
the sins of Sparta; but it is undoubtedly true, that as the number 
of citi^^ens continually diminished, so the Peri(x^ki came to constitute, 
in the later times, a larger and larger proportion of the Spartan 
force. Yet the power which Isokrates represents to have been 
vested in the ephors, of putting to death Perienki without prelimin¬ 
ary trial, we may fully believe to be real, and to have been exer¬ 
cised as often as the occasion seemed to call for it. We shall 
notice presently the way in which these magistrates dealt with the 
Helots, and shall see ample reason from thence to draw the conclu¬ 
sion, that whenever the ephors believed any man to be dangerous 
to the public peace,—whether an inferior Spartan, a Pericekus, or 
a Helot,—the most summary mode of getting rid of him would be 
considered as the best. Towards Spartans of rank and considera¬ 
tion they were doubtless careful and measured in their application 
of punishment, but the same nec(\ssity for cir(anns])ectioii did not 
exist with regard to the inferior classes: moreov(T the feeling, that 
the exigences of justice required a fair trial before punishment was 
inflicted, belongs to Atluiiiian associations much more than to 


Spartan. How often any such summary executions may have 
taken place, we have no information. 

We may remark that the account which Isokrates has here given 
statement of of tlic origin of the I^aconian Peria^ki is not essentially 
irrcconcileable with that of Ephorus,^ who recounted that 
^aTesfyet Eurystheiics and Prokles, on first conquering Laconia, 
granted to the pre-existing ])opulatiou equal rights 
able, Dorians—but that Agis, son of Eurysthenes, had 

deprived them of this equal position, and degradtul thmn into d(q)en- 
dent subjects of the latter. At least the two narratives both agree in 
presuming that the Perimki had once enjoyed a better position, from 


.which thejjr had been extruded by violence. And4;he polijpy which 
Isokrates ascribes to the victorious Spartan oligarchs,—of driving 


out the demus from concentrated residence in the city to dissemi¬ 
nated residence in many separate and insignificant townships,— 
seems -to be the expression of that proceeding which in his time was 


' Ephorus, Fragm. 18 , ed Marx; ap. Strabo, viii. p. 365 . 
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numbered among the most efficient precautions against refractory 
subjects,—the Dioekisis, or breaking up of a town-aggregate into 
villages. We cannot assign to the statement any historical au3||o- 
rity.^ Moreover the division of Laconia into six districts, together 
with its distribution into towmships (or the distribution of settlers 
into pre-existing townships), which Ephorus ascribed to the first 
Doriail kings, are all deductions from the primitive legendary 
account, which described the Dorian conquest as achieved at om^ 
stroke, and must all be dismissed, if we suppose it to have been 
achieved gradually. Tliis gradual conquest is admitted by (J. 
Muller and by many of the ablest subsequent inquirers—who 
nevertheless seem to have the contrary supposition involuntarily 
present to their minds when they criticise the early Spartan histor}, 
and always unconsciously imagine the Spartans as masters of all 
Laconia. We cannot even assert that l^aconia was ever under one 
government before the consummation of the successive conquests of 
Sparta. 

Of the assertion ^ O. Midler—repcaUnl by Schdmamr—that 
the difterence of races was strictly ])rcserYed, and that the IVriceki 
were always considered as Achieans”—1 find no })roof, and I 
believe it to be erroneous. Eespecting Pharis, Geronthrae, and 
Amyklae, three Peria^kic towns, l^iusanias gives us to understand 
that the pre-existing inhabitants w^cre expelled some long time after 
the Dorian conqm^st, and that a Dorian pojmlation rejdaced tliem.*^ 
Without placing great faith in this statement, for wdiich J^ausanias 
could hardly have any good autliority, we may yet accept it as 

' Dr. Arnold (in his Dissertation on estimate as too small, and observes, 
the Spartan Constitution, appended to suspect that Isokrates, in (leseri)>in^ tlio 
the first volume of his Thucydides, p. numbers of the Dorians at tlio oH/^inal 
places <:jreatcr confidence in the j conquest, has adapted to the dcsc!]’i[>tiou 
liistorical value of this narrative of Iso- 1 tlie actual numbers of the Spartans in 
kratos than I am inclined to do. On his own time ” (Fast. Hcllen. ii. p. 4i)K). 
the other hand, Sir G. C. Lewis, in his This seems to me a probable conjec- 
llevicw of Dr. Arnold’s Dissertation ture, and it illustrates as well the ab- 
CPhilological Museum, vol, ii. p. 4o), scnce of data under which Isokrates 
coiisiders the '"aceouut of Isokrates as or his informants laboured, as tlie iiio- 
completely inconsistent with that of thod which they took to supply the 
Kphornswhich is saying rather more, deficiency. 

perhaps, than the tenor of the two ^ Schiimami, Autiq. Jurisp. Grai'co- 
strictly wa^ants. In Sir G. Lewis’s ex- rum, iv. 1, h, P- 

celleiit article, most of the difficult ® Pausan. iii. ii, (>; iii. .5. The 
points respecting the Spartan consti- statement of Miiller is to be foinnl 
tution will be found raised and dis- (History of the Dorians, iii. 2, 1): be 
cussed in a manner highly instructive. quotes a passage of Pausauias wliicb is 

Another point in the statement of, noway to tlje point. 

Isokrates is, that the Dorijins at the | Sir O. C. Lewis fPhilolog. Mus. nt 
time of the original conquest of Laconia mp. p. 41) is of the same opinion as 
were only 2uU0 in number (Or. xii. Pa- Muller, 
nath. p. 2Sn). Mr. Clinton rejects this 
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representing the probabilities of the case and as counterbalancing 
the unsupported hypothesis of Muller. The Perioekic townships 
8p4||ns and Were probably composed either of Dorians entirely, or of 
Sncti^ir Dorians incorporated in greater or less proportion with 
knSwn bo- the pre-existing inhabitants. But whatever difference of 
XsfoS there may once have been, it was effaced before the 
times. historical times, ^ during which we find no proof of Achseans, 
known as such, in Laconia. The Ilerakleids, the A^geids, and the 
Talthybiads, all of whom belong to Sparta, seem to be the only 
examples of separate races (partially distinguishable from Dorians) 
known after the beginning of authentic history. The Spartans and 
the Perioeki constitute one political aggregate, and that too so 
conij)letely melted together in the general opinion (speaking of the 
times before the battle of Leuktra), that the peace of Antalkidas, 
which guaranteed autonomy to every separate Grecian city, was 
never so construed as to divorce the Peri(ekic towns from Sparta. 
Both are known as Laconians or Lacedsemonians, and Sparta is 
regarded by Herodotus only as the first and^hravest among the 
many and brave Lacedaemonian cities.^ The victors at Olympia 
are proclaimed not as Spartans, but as I^aconians,—a title alike 


' M. Koj)Htadfc (ill the learned Disser¬ 
tation wliicli I have before alluded to, 
I)e lierum Laconicarum Constitutioiiis 
Ijycurgeie Origine et Indole, cap. ii. p. 
:n) controverts this position resjiecting 
the Periceki. lie uj^pears to understand 
it in a sense which iiiy words hardlj^ 
present—at least a sense which I did 
not intend them to present; as if the 
majority of inhabitants in each of tho 
hundred I'oriockie towns were Dorians 
—'^ut ])er centum LacotiioB oppida flis- 
tributi iU)i<iu€ m«jitrcni incolarum nume- 
I’um elficorcnt” (p. o2). I meant only 
to affirm that some of the l*erioekic 
towns, such as Amyklje, were wholly or 
almost wholly, Dorian; many others of 
them partially Dorian. But what may 
have been the comparative numbers 
(probably diflerent in each town) of 
Dorian and non-Dorian inhabitants— 
there are no means of determining. M. 
Kopstadt (p. .‘15) admits that Amyklae, 
Pharis, and Gerouthne, were Perioekic 
towns peopled by Dorians; and if this 
be true, it negatives the general maxim 
on the faith of which he contradicts 
what I affirm: his maxim is—‘^nun- 
quam Dorienses k Doriensibus, nisi bello 
victi ©rant, civitate sequoque jure pri- 
vati sunt” (p. .'ll). It is unsafe to lay 
down such large positions respecting a 


supposed uniformity of Doritm rules 
and practice. The high authority of 
O. Muller has been misleading in this 
resjicct. 

It is plain that Herodotus (compare 
his expression, viii. and i. 145) con¬ 
ceived all the free inhabitants of La¬ 
conia not as Achneans, but as Dorians. 
1 [e believes in the story of the legend, 
that the Aclucans, driven out of Laconia 
by the invading Donans and Herakleida), 
occupied the territoiy in the north-west 
of Peloponnesus whicli was afterwards 
called Achaia,—expelling from it the 
lonians. Whatever may be the truth 
about this legendary statement — and 
whatever may have been the original 
proportions of Dorians and Achseans in 
Laconia—these two races hiid (in the 
fifth century b.c.) become confounded 
in one undistinguishable ethnical and 
political aggregate called Laconian or 
J jacedcernoiiian—comprising |^oth Spar¬ 
tans and Perimki, though witli very un¬ 
equal political franchises and very mate¬ 
rial differences in individiwil training and 
habits. The case was different in Thes¬ 
saly, wffiere tho Thessalians held in 
dependence Magnates, Perrhaebi, and 
Achteans; the separate nationality of 
these latter was never lost. 

2 Herod, vii. 234. 
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borne by the Pericrki. And many of the numerous winners whose 
names we read in the Olympic lists as Laconians,- may j)robably 
have belonged to Amykla) or other Pericekic towns. 

The Perioekic hoplites constituted always a large—in later times 
a preponderant—numerical proportion of the Lacedmmonian army, 
and must undoubtedly have been trained, more or less perfectly, in 
the peculiar military tactics of Sparta; since they were called upon 
to obey the same orders as the Spartans in the field,^ and to per¬ 
form the same evolutions. Some cases appear, though rare, in 
which a Pericekus has high command in a foreign expedition. In 
the time of Aristotle, the larger proportion of Laconia (then m('an- 
ing only the country eastward of Taygetus, since the foundation of 
Messene by Epaminondas had been consummated) belong to 
Spartan citizens,^ but the remaining smaller half must have been 
the property of the Peria^ki, who must besides have carric'd orj 
most of the commerce of export and import—the metallurgic enter- 
])rise, and the distribution of internal produce—which the territory 
exhibited; since no^Spartan ever meddled in such occu])ations. 
And thus \\u) peculiar training of Lykurgus, by throwing all these 
employments into the hands of the Perimki, oj)ene(l to them a new 
source of importance which the depemdent townshi})s of Argos, of 
Thebes, or of Orchomenus, would not enjoy. 

The Helots of Laconia were (^oloni or serfs bound to the soil, 
who tilled it for the bciu'fit of the Si)artan proprietors cerhiinly— 
probably, of Perimkic proprietors also. They were the rustic 


* Tliuoyd. viii. G-22. They did not 
however partake in tlie Lykiirgean 
discipline; hut they seem to be named 
01 4 k rrjs Traides as contrasted with 

ol iic r^s aycoyTjs (Sosibius ap. Athenye. 

XV. )). <574-). 

- Aristot. Polit. ii. ♦>, 23 . Sia yap rh 
rwv ^rrapTiaruv eTuai ryv TrXeicTTTfv y^Vj 
ovK 4^€rd(^ov(nv dwiiKwv rds Hcrtpopds. 

Sir G. C. Lewis, iu the article above 
alluded to (Philolog, Mus. ii.’p. 54), 
says about the Poriocki*.—lived 
in the country or in small towns of the 
Laconian territory, and cultivated the 
land, which^ they did not hold of any 
individual citizen, but paid for it a tri¬ 
bute or rent to the state; being exactly 
in the same condition as the posscssores 
of the Komaii domain, or the Ryots in 
ifindostan before the introduction of 
the Permanent Settlement,” It may be 
doubted, 1 think, whetlier the Perioeki ^ 
paid any hijcIj rent or tribute as that 
wliich Sir G. Lewis here supposes. The • 


[ passage just cited from Aristotle seems 
I to show-that they paid direct taxation 
individually, ami just upon the same 
principle as the Spartan citizens, wlio 
are distinguished only by being larg('r 
landed jiroprietors. But though the 
principle of taxation be the same, tluu’o 
was practical injustice (according to 
Aristotle) in the mode of assessing it. 
'‘The Spai’tau citizens (he observes) 
being the largest landed-proi>riotors, 
take care not to canvass strictly awh 
others paifmmt of propertfj-tax^' — V. o. 
they wink mutually at each other’s 
evasions. If the Spartans had been the 
onli/ persons who paid fl(r<f>opd or pro¬ 
perty-tax, this observation of Aristotle 
would have had no meaning. In prin*' 
ciple, the tax was assessed both on tln'ir 
larger properties, and on the smaller 
properties of the Perimki: in practice, 
the Spartans helped each to evade 

the due proportion. 
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populatiQn of the country, who dwelt, not'in towns, but either 
3 . iidote— in small villages^ or in detached farms, both in the 
villager's!^ district immediately surrounding Sparta, and round the 
Periockic Laconian towns also. Of course there were also Helots who 
lived in Sparta and other towns, and did the work of domestic slaves 
—but such was not the general character of the class. We cannot 
doubt that the Dorian conquest from Sparta found this class in the 
condition of villagers and detached rustics; but whether they were 
dependent upon pre-existing Achman proprietors, or independent 
like much of the Arcadian village population, is a question which 
we cannot answer. In either case, however, it is easy to conceive 
that the village lands (with the cultivators upon them) were the 
most easy to appropriate for the benefit of masters resident at 
Sparta ; while the towns, with the district immediately around them, 
furnished both dwelling and maintenance to the outgoing detach¬ 
ments of Dorians. If the Spartans had succeeded in their attempt 
to enlarge their territory by the conquest of Arcadia,® they might 
very probably have converted Tegea and Mfiiitineia into Perioekic 
towuis, with a diminished territory inhabited (either wholly or in 
part) by Dorian settlers—while they would have made over to pro- 
])rietors in Sparta much of the village lands of the Mccnalii, Azanes, 
and I^aIThasii, hclotising the inhabitants. The distinction between 
a town and a village population seems the main ground of the dif¬ 
ferent treatment of Helots and Periceki in Laconia. A consider¬ 
able propoi’tion of the Helots were of genuine Dorian* race, being 
the Dorian Messenians west of Mount Taygetus, subsequently con¬ 
quered and aggregatcid to this class of dependent cultivators, who, 
as a class, must have begun to exist from the very first establish¬ 
ment of the invading Dorians in the district round Sparta. From 
wdicncc the name of Helots arose we do not clearly make out: 
Ephorus deduced it from the town of Ilelus, on the southern coast, 
which the Spartans arc said to have taken after a resistance so 
obstinate as to provoke them to deal very rigorously with tlie cap- 
They were tivcs. Tlicrc are many reasons lor rejecting this story, 
sc,ripti and another etymology has been proposed according to 
w'hich Ilclot is syiioiiymous with captive: this is more 
nicnt!'"’ plausible, yet still not convincing.^ The Helots lived 
* 

^ The village-character of the Helots nes vicos sub verbeiibus acti iiecantur.” 
is distinctly marked by Livy, xxxiv, 27, ^ Herodot. i. 66. iv 

ill describing the inflictions of the despot A€\^oi<ri ivl 7rd<rrf rp 'A.pK<i$<av x^PV’ 
Nabis :—liotarum quidain (hi sunt jam ® See 0. Miiller/Dorians, iii. 1; 

iiide antiquitus aistelkmi, agreste genus) Ephorus ap. Strabo, viii. p. 365 j Har- 
transfiigere voluisse insimulati, per om- pocration, v. ETAwtcs. 
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in the rural vill^es as adscripti glelcB, cultivating their lands and 
paying over their rent to the master at Sparta, but enjoying their 
homes, wives, families, and mutual neighbourly feelings apart from 
the master’s view. They were never sold out of the country, and 
probably never sold at all; belonging not so much to the mastiu* 
as to the state, which constantly called upon them for military ser¬ 
vice, and recompensed their bravery or activity with a grant of 
freedom. Meno the Thessalian of Pharsalus took out three Imn- 
dred Penestse of his own to aid the Athenians against Ainphipolis: 
these Thessalian Penestae were in many points analogous to the 
Helots, but no individual Spartan possessed the like power over the 
latter. The Helots were thus a part of the state, having tlieir 
domestic and social sympathies developed, a certain power of ac¬ 
quiring property,^ and the consciousness of Grecian lineage and 
dialect—points of marked superiority over the foreigiun’s who 
formed tlie slave population of Athens or (Jhios. They sc'em to 
have been noway inferior to any village population of Gvoocr ; 
while th(^ Grecian observer sympathised with them more strongly 
than with the bought slaves of other states—^not to mention that 
their homogeneous aspect, their numbers, and their employment in 
military service, rendered them more consjnc.nous to the eye. 

The service in the Spartan house was all performed by members 
of the ITelot class ; for there seem to have been few, if any, other 
slaves in the country. The various anecdotes which are told re¬ 
specting their treatment at Sparta betoken less of cruelty than of 
ostentatious scorrr—a sentiment which w^e are now^ay surprised to 
discover among the citizens at the mess-table. But the great mass 
of the Helots, wdio dwelt in the country, were objects of a veay dif¬ 
ferent sentiment on the part of the Spartan ephors, who knew their 
bravery, energy, and standing discontent, and yet weni forccid to 
employ them as an essential portion of the state army. The Helots 
commonly served as light-armed, in which capacity the S])artan 
hoplites could not dispense with their attendance. At the battle of 
Plataea, every Spartan hoplite had seven Helots,® and every lk‘ri- 

’ Kleoinenes HI. offered manumission driinkennoHS, iti order to excite in the 
to every Helot who could pay down five youths a sentiment of repugnance against 
Attic inina}: he was in great immediate intoxication (Plutarch, Lycurg, c. US ; 
want of money, and he raised by this also Adversiis Sboicos de Comimm. ISIo- 
means 500 talents. Six thousand Helots tit. c. 19, p. 10()7). 
must thus have been in a condition to ® Herod, ix. 29. Tlie Spartans at 

find five mina) each, which wjis a very ThermojjylEe seem to liave been atlcnOcd 

considerable sum (Plutarch, Kleomcnes, each by only one Helot (vii. UU9), 
c. 2':{). Q, Muller seems to consider that tlie 

2 Such is the statement that Helots light-armed whp attended the JVriojkic 
were compelled to appear in a state of hoplites at Platoeawere not Helots (Dor. 
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a^kic liopllte one Helot to attend liim: ^ but even in camp, the 
Spartan arrangements were framed to guard {igainst any sudden 
mutiny of these light-anned companions, while at home, the citizen 
habitually kept his shield disjoined from its holding-ring to prevent 
Bravery and the possibility of its being snatched for the like purpose. 

Sometimes select Helots were clothed in heavy armour, 
and thus seiwed in the ranks, receiving manumission from 
Siiartaus, the State as the reward of distinguished bravery.® 

But Sparta, even at the maximum of her power, was more than 
once endangered by the reality, and always beset with the appre- 
hension, of Helotic revolt. To prevent or suppress it, the ephors 
submitted to insert express stipulations for aid in their treaties with 
Athens—to invite Athenian troops into the heart of Laconia—and 
to practise combinations of cunning and atrocity which (wcm yet 
stand without parallel in the long list of precautions for fortifying 
unjust dominion. It was in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian 
war, after the Helots had been called upon for signal military 
efforts in various ways, and wlien the Athenians and Messenians 
were in possession of Pylus, that the ephors felt especially appre¬ 
hensive of an outbreak. Anxious to single out the most forward 
and daring Helots, as the men from whom they had most to dread, 
they issued proclamation that every member of that class who had 
rendered distinguished services should make his claims known at 
Sparta, promising liberty to the most deserving. A large number 
of Helots came forward to claim the boon: not less than 2000 of 
them were aj)proved, formally manumitted, and led in solemn pro¬ 
cession round the temples, with garlands on their heads, as an inau¬ 
guration to their coming life of freedom. But the treacherous gar¬ 
land only marked them out as victims for the sacrifice : every man 
of them forthwith disappeared,—^the manner of their death was an 
untold mystery. 

For this dark and bloody deed Thucydides is our witness,^ and 


iii. 3, 6). Herodotus does not dis¬ 
tinctly say that they were so, but I see 
no reason for admitting two different 
classes of light-armed in the Spartan 
military force. 

The calculation which Miiller gives 
of the number of Perimki and Helots 
altogether proceeds upon very untrust¬ 
worthy data. Among them is to be 
noticed' his supposition that voMriKi} 
means the district of Sparta as 
distinguished from Laconia, which is 
contrary to the passage in Polybius (vi. 


45); troKiriK^ Polybius means 

the territory of the state generally. 

* Xenophon, Kep. Lac. c. 12, 4; Kri- 
tias, De Laced«'em. Kepub. ap. Libanium, 
Orat. de Servitute, t. ii. p. Sfj, Keisk. 
ws airta-Tlas elv€Ka Trjs irphs rovs E'iXwras 
i^aipeT [xlv 'Z'napriar^s oiKOi rrjs 6,<TmSo5 
iropTraKay &c. 

- Thucyd. i. 101 ; iv. 80; v. 14-23. 

3 Thucyd. iv. 80. ol 5e ov 
Serrepov i](pdyi(rdv re avrovsy kuI ovBels 
^ffOero ‘6rtp rp6rr(p tKaerros di€<f>0dp7}. 
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Thucydides describing a contemporary matter into which he had 
inquired. Upon any less evidence we should have hesitilted to 
believe the statement; but standing as it thus does above KvitUncc of 
all suspicion, it speaks volumes as to the inhuman character of the spm- 
of the Lacedaemonian government, while it lays open to meiS? * " 
us at the same time the intensity of their fears from the Helots. 
In the assassination of this fated regiment of brave men, a large 
number of auxiliaries and instruments must hiive been concerntMl: 
yet Thucydides with all his inquiries could not find out how any of 
them perished: he tells us, that no man knew. , We see here a 
fact which demonstrates unequivocally the impenetrable mystery in 
which the proceedings of the Sparfcm government were wrajiped,— 
the absence not only of public discussion, but of public curiosity,— 
and the perfection with which the ephors reigned over the will, the 
hands, and the tongues, of their Spartan subjects. The Venetian 
(Council of Ten, with all the facilities for nocturnal drowning wdiich 
their city presented, could hardly have accomplished so vast a coup 
d'etat with such invisible means. And we may judge from hence, 
even if we had no other evidence, how little the habits of a public 
assembly could have suited either the temper of mind, or the march 
of government, at Sparta. 

Other proceedings, ascribed to the ephors against the 1It‘lots, 
are conceived in the same spirit as the incident just recounted from 
Thucydides, though they do not carry with them the same c(ntain 
attestation. It was a })art of the institutions of Lykurgus (accord¬ 
ing to a statement which Plutarch professes to have borrowed from 
Aristotle) tliat the (iphors should every year declare war against 
the Helots, in order that the murder of them might be rendered 
innocent; and that active young Spartans should be armed with 
daggers and sent about Laconia, in order that they might, either 
in solitude or at night, assassinate such of the Helots as w^ere con¬ 
sidered formidable.' This last measure passes by the 
name of the Krypteia, yet we find some difficulty in 
determining to what extent it was ever.realised. That the ephors, 
indeed, would not be restrained by any scruples of justice or huina,- 
nity, is plainly shown by the murder of the 2000 Helots above no¬ 
ticed. But this latter incident really finswered its purpose ; while? a 
standing practice such as that of the Krypteia, and a formal notice? 
ol war given before hand, w ould provoke the reaction of despair 
rather than enforce tranquillity. There seems indeed good evidence 


» Plutarch, Lycurg. o. 28; HeracUdea Pontic, p. 504, ed. Crag. 
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that tlie Krypteia was a real practice,’—that the ephors kept up a 
system of police or espionage throughout Laconia by the employ¬ 
ment of active young citizens, who lived a hard and solitary life, 
and suffered their motions to be as little detected as possible. The 
ephors might naturally enough take this method of keeping watch 
both over the Peria^kic townships and the Helot villages, and the 
assassination of individual Helots by these policemen or Krypts 
would probably pass unnoticed. But it is impossible to believe in 
any standing murderous order, or deliberate annual assassination of 
Helots, for the purpose of intimidation, as Aristotle is alleged to 
have represented—for we may well doubt whether he really did 
make such a representation, when we sec that he takes no notice of 
this measure in his Politics, where he speaks at some length both of 
the Spartan constitution and of the Helots. The well-known hatred 
and fear, entertained by the Spartans towards their Helots, has 
probably coloured Plutarch’s description of the Kjrypteia, so as to 
exaggerate those unpunished murders which occasionally happened, 
into a constant phacnomenon with express design. A similar de¬ 
duction is to be made from the statement of Myron of Priene,^ who 
alleged that they were beaten every year without any special fault, 
in order to put them in mind of their slavery—and that those He¬ 
lots, whose superior beauty or stature placed them above the visible 
stamp of their condition, were put to death; whilst such masters as 
neglected to keep down the spirit of their vigorous Helots were 
punished. That secrecy, for which the ejdiors were so remarkable, 
seems enough of itself to refute the assertion that they publicly 
procliamed war against the Helots; though we may well believe 
that this unhappy class of men may have been noticed as objects 
for jealous observation in the annual ephoric oath of office. What¬ 
ever may have been the treatment of the Helots in later times, it is 
at all events hardly to be supposed that any regulation hostile to 
thpm can have emanated from Lykurgus. For the dangers arising 
from that source did not become serious until after the Messenian 
war—nor indeed until after the gradual diminution of the number 
of Spartan citizens had made itself felt. 

The manumitted Helots did not pass into the class of Perloeki, 
Hanumkted ^his purposc a Special grant, of the freedom of some 

lieiots, Perioekic township, would probably be required,—but 

1 Plato, Legg. i. p. 6:;:i: the words of i ness of the word Kpuirroi. 
tlie Lacedgemouian Megillus designate ' 2 Myron, ap. Athenaj. xiv. p. G57. 

an existing Spartan^ custom. Compare iTriKdvreiu rovs aZpuvp.4vovs does not 
the same treatise, vi. p. 763, where Ast strictly or necessarily mean *‘to put to 
suspects, without reason, the genuine- death.” 
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constituted a class n{)art, known at tlie time of the Pelo])()nResian 
war by the name *of Neodaniodes. Beino* persons who had t‘arned 
their liberty by signal bravery, they were of course regarded by .the 
ephors with peculiar apprehension, a,nd if possible, employed on 
foreign service,^ or planted on some foreign soil as settlers. In 
what manner these freedmeii employed lliernselves, we find no dis¬ 
tinct information; but w'e can hardly doubt that they quitted the 
llelot village and field, together with the rural costume (the leather 
cap and sli(‘ep>kin) wliicli the llelot coininonly wore, and tlui 
cliange of wliich exposed him to suspicion, if not to punishment, 
from liis jealous masters. Probably they, as well as the disfran¬ 
chised y]>artan citizens (called lJyj)oineiones or Inferiors), became 
congregated at Sparta, and found em])Ioyment either in various 
trades or in the servicti of the government. 

It has been necessary to give this short sk('tch of tlu' orders of 
men w^lio inhabited Laconia, in order to enable us to 
understand the statements given about the h^gislation of vt'nulatums 
Lykurgus. The arrangcmients ascribed to that lawgiver, in 
the w ay that Plutarch describes them, j)resup])ose, and do not create, 
the three orders of Spartans, Periceki, and Helots. \\"e arc told 
by Plutarcli that the disoi'dcjrs which Lykurgus found ('xisting in 
the state arose in a great measure from tlie gross inecjuality of pro¬ 
perty, and from the luxurious Indnlgenee and iniprincipled rapa¬ 
city of the rich—who had drawm to thcmsidves the greater portion 
of the lands in the country, heaving a large body of poor, w^ithout 
any lot of hind, in ho})eless misery and degradation. To this iiHi- 
(piality (according to L^lutarcli) the reforming legislator a])]filed at 
once a stringent remedy. He redistributed the whole territory 
belonging to Sparta, as well as the remaimh^r of Laconia ; c.r 

the former in llOOO (‘(jual lots, one to each Spartan (uti- 
zen ; the latter in 30,000 equal lots,’one to each JVricekus: of 
this alleged distribution 1 shall speak farther prc'sently. Moreover 
ho banished the use of gold and silver money, tolerating ncitliing in 
the shaj)e of circulating medium but ])iecos of iron, heavy and 
scarcely portable; and he forbade^ to the S})artan citizen eveny 
species of industrious or money-seeking occupation, agriculture 
included. He farther constituted—though not without stnmuous 
opposition, during the course of wliich his (^y(* is said to hav(^ IxMai 
knocked out by a violent youth, named Alkander—the Syssitla or 
public mess. A certain number of joint tables were provided, and 

J Tlmryd. v. 34. ? X.-iiuj.l.on, lioj,. r. 7. 
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every citizen was required to belong to some one of them and 
Syssitiaor habitually to take his meals at IF—no new member beings 
public mess. y^Jxnissible without a unanimous ballot in his favour by the 
previous occupants. Each provided from his lot of land a specified 
quota of barly-meal, wine, cheese and figs, and a small contribution 
of money for condiments:. game was obtained in addition by hunt¬ 
ing in the jiublic forests of the state, while every one who sacrificed 
to the gods,2 sent to his iiK^ss-table a part of the victim killed. 
From boyhood to old age, every Spartan citizen took his sober 
meals at this public mess, where all shared alike ; nor was distinc¬ 
tion of any kind allowed, except on signal occasions of service ren¬ 
dered by an individual to the state. 

Tlicse ])ubllc Syssitia, under the management of the rolernarchs, 
Public train- were connected with the military distribution, the con- 
dpiinV” stant gymnastic training, and the rigorous discipline of 
detail, enforced by Lykurgus. From the early age of seven yc'arsj 
throughout his whole life, as youth and man no less than as boy, 
the Spartan citizen lived habitually in public, always either himself 
under drill, gymnastic and military, or a critic and spectator of 
others—always under the fetters and observances of a rule partly 
military, ])artly monastic—estranged from the independence of a 
separate home—seeing his wife, during the first years after mar¬ 
riage, only by stealth, and maintaining little peculiar relation with 
his children. The supervision not only of his fellow-citizens, but 
also of authoriscul censors or caj)tains nominated by the state, was 
perpetually acting upon him: his day was passed in public exer¬ 
cises and meals, his nights in the public barrack to which he be¬ 
longed. Besides the jiarticular military drill, wherciby the com¬ 
plicated movements, required from a body of Lacedmmonian hoj> 
lites in the field, wen^ made familiar to him from his youth—he 
also became subject to severe bodily discipline of other kinds, calcu¬ 
lated to impart strength, activity, and endurance. To manifest a 
daring and jjugnacious si)irit—to sustain the greatest bodily tor¬ 
ture unmoved—to endure hunger and thirst, heat, cold and fatigue 
—to tread the worst ground barefoot, to wear the same garment 
winter and summer—to suppress external manifestations of feeling, 
and to exhibit in public, when action was not called for, a bearing 
shy, silent, and motionh^ss as a statue—all these were the virtues of 
the accomplished Spartan youth.^ Tw^o squadrons were often 


1 Plutarch, Lykurg. c. 15; Bubstanti- ^ Sec the authors quoted in Athenajus, 
ally confirmed by Xenophon, itej). Lac. iv. p. 141. 

c. 1, 5. ® Xenoph. Rep, Lac. 2-3, 3-5, 4-G, 
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matched against each other to contend (without arms) in the little 
^insular circumscription called the Platanistiis, and these coiitt‘sts 
were carried on, under the eye of the authorities, with the utmost 
cxtr<jjnity of fury. Nor was the competition among them h^ss obsti¬ 
nate, to bear without murmur tln^ cruel scourgiugs inflicted befoi-e 
tlie altar of Artemis Orthia, supposed to l)(i highly accepta])le to tlu? 
goddess, though they sometiiflies terminated even in the (h'ath of 
tlie uncomplaining suflerer.^ Besides the various <lescriptious of 
gymnastic contests, the youths wcr(^ iustruct(‘d in the clioric (laiUH‘s 
employed in festivals of the gods, which contributed to ini])art to 
tliem methodized and harmonious movmuents. Hunting in the 
woods and mountains of Laconia was encouraged, as a means of 
inuring them to fatigue and privation. The iiourishment sn])plicd 
to the youthful Spartans was pur])osely k('})t insnflicient, but tluy 
were allowed to make up the dchcieucy not only by hunting, hut 
even by stealing whatever they could lay haiuls ii})on, proAided they 
could do so Avitlioiit being detected in the fact; in which latti'r 
case they were severely ehastiscHl.*'^ Iii reference siiii])ly to bodily 


The cxtreino paiiiw tiikcii to enforce 
Kctprepia (fortitiule and endurana*) in 
the Spartan systoni is especially dwelt 
npoii by Aristotle (Politiea, ii. 0, 5-1 bj; 
C()ni[»are Plato, iJo Tjegibus, i. p. (i:).'); 
Xeno])]ion, l)e Laced, lie]nil>. ii. — 
with the references in Sehncitler’s not<^ 


—likewise (Jragius, de Itepublica Laced, 
iii. 8. ]>. .‘>25. • 


* It is remarkable that these violent 
contentions of the youth, wherein kick¬ 
ing, biting, gouging out each others 
eyes, was resorted to- as well iis the 
hiafjLacTriytdcrt^ or Hcoin-ging-mateh before 
the altar of Artemis—la.sted down to 
the closing days of .S]iarta, and wci-c 
actually seen by Cicero, Plutarch, and 
eviai Pausanias, Plutarch had seen 
several persons die under the suffering 
fPlutarch, Lykurg. c. U), and 

lustituta Laconica, p. 2.'>9 ; Pau.san. iii. 
14, 9, 10, 7 ; Cicero, Tuscul. Lisp. ii. 
15). 


The voluntary tortures, undergone 
by the young men among the Mandan 
tribe of I ndians at their annual religious 
festival, in the presence of the elders of 
llie tribe,—aflbrj a striking illnstj’ation 
of the same prinei]»le.s juid tendencies as 
this Hjtartan diajua(rrtyw(ris. They arc 
endured j>artly under the iulinence of 
religious feeling.^, as an acce])table offer¬ 
ing to the Groat Spirit—partly a.s a 
point of ciumlation and glory ou the 


I)art of the ynimg men, to show tlioni- 
selves woi-tliy and uucoixjnt'rable i]i the 
C 3 "es of their seniors. The intensity of 
Ihe-sc tortures is indeed friglitfiil to read, 
and far .sur])asses in tliaf. re.'^|)(>ci any¬ 
thing ev<a* witncs.sed at S])arta. It 
would be incredible, wei'c it notatte.sted 
by a trustworthy eye-witness. 

See Mr. Catlin's Letters on the Aoith 
Ameiiean Indians, Letter 22, vol, i. ]>. 
157 

“ ^riies'o religious ccrononie.s arc held, 
ill pari, for the pur])()se of eondueting 
all the young irien tjf tlie tribe, as tiny 
annually arrive at manhood, through an 
ordeal of jaivation and torture; which, 
while it is sup])Osed to harden tlieir 
muscles and ])repare them for (‘Xtreiiie 
endurance—cnabhis the chiefs who are 
S]»ectator.s of the sccaie, to decide u]k>u 
tlieir C(*m]»arative bodily strength and 
ability, to cmlurc the extreme ]»ri vat ions 
and sufferings that often fall to the lot 
of Indian Avarriors; and that tiicy may 
decide w’ho is the most hardy aiul hi.^t 
ableiio lead a war-]>arty in case of «*mcr- 
gency.”—Again, j>. 17.'1, &c. 

TJie naprc-pla oi* j)o\ver of eiidurauee 
(Aristot. Pol. ii. b, 5-bv v’hieh Ibjiiiod 
one of the ])romineut objiad.-' of tlie Lv- 
curgean training, dwindles into nothing 
compared to that of the Maml.oi IndianB. 

* Xenophon, Anab. iv. G, ; and Vo 
Ropidj. Lae. c. 2, b; Isokv .t.' , < tr. xli. 

L 
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results,^ the training at Sparta was excellent, combining strength 
and agility with universal aptitude and endurance, and steering,^ 
clear of that mistake by which Thebes and other cities impaired 
the effect of their gymnastics—the attempt to create an athletic 
habit, suited for the games, but suited for nothing else. 

Of all the attributes of this remarkable community, there is none 
Mann^rsand morc difficult to make out»clearly than the condition and 
the s^frtJin cluir^ctcr of the Spartan women. Aristotle asserts that 
qlinion'iif time tlu'y were imperious and unruly, without being 

Aristotle. ideally so brave and useful in moments of danger as other 
Grecian females that they possessed great influence over the men, 
and even exercised much ascendency over the course of public 
affairs ; and that nearly half the Ijftided property of Laconia had 
come to belong to them. The exemption of the women from all 
control formed, in his eye, a pointed contrast with the rigorous dis¬ 
cipline imposed upon the men,—and a contrast hardly less pointed 
w4th the, condition of women in other Grecian cities, where they 
were habitually confined to the interior of the house, and seldom 
appeared in public. A^^hile the S})arta,n husband went through the 
hard details of his ascetic life, and dined on the plainest fare at 
the Pheidition or mess, the wife (it a])pears) maintaiiKHl an amjfie 
and luxurious establishment at home, and the desire to ])rovide for 
such outlay was one of the causes of that love of money which pre¬ 
vailed among iium forbiddem to enjoy it in the ordinary ways. To 
cx])lain this antithesis between the treatment of the two sexes at 
Sparta, Aristotle was informed that Lykurgus had tried to bring 
the women no less than the men under a system of discipline, but 
that they mad(j so obstinate a resistancje as to compel him to 
desist.^^ 

The view here given by the philosopher, and deserving of course 


(Panatli.) p. 277. It is these licensed 
expeditions for thieving, I presume, to 
•which Isokrates alludes when lie speaks 
of Traidwi' aiiTovo/xlas at Sparta, which 
in its natural sense would ho the I’cverse 
of the truth (p. 277). 

‘ Aristotel.Polit. viii. 3, 3—the remark 
is curious— uvv fuv ovv al /xdAKrra do- 
Kovcrai rSiV 'TrtiAecin' rwu Tra/- 

doDV al fJilv d6\riTiK^v ^ju7roiou(rtf Aw- 

^(lOfjLeuaL rd r fXdr] Kal r^v av^7}(riv rS>v 
crQi/Jidrwu’ ol de Adneavis tuvttju filv ovx 
^jua^Tov^p dfjLapT'iav, &c. Comj>are the 
remark in Plato, Prohigor. p. :i42. 

2 Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 5 ; Plutarch, 
Agesilaus, c. 31. Aristotle alludes to 
the conduct of the Spartan women'on 


I the occiision of the invasion of Laconia 
by the Thebans, as an evidence of his 
Opinion respecting their want of courage. 
His judgement in this respect seems hard 
upon them, and he probably had formed 
to himself exaggerated notions of what 
their courage under such circumstances 
ought to have been, as the result of 
their peculiar training. We may add 
that their violent demonstrations on 
that trying occasion may well have 
arisen quite as much from the agony 
of wounded honour as from fear, wlien 
we consider what an event the appear¬ 
ance of a conquering enemy near Sparta 
was. 

3 Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 5, 8, 11, 
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careful attention, is not easy to reconcile with that of Xcno])]ion 
^atul riutarch, who look upon the Spartan women from a (lifterent 
side, and represent them as worthy and homogeneous companions 
to the men. The Lykurgean system (as these authors descril)e it), 
considering the women as a part of the state, and not as a part of 
the house, placed them under training hardly less than tiie men. 
Its grand purpose, the maiiiteuanco of a vigorous breed of citi¬ 
zens, determined both the treatnumt of tho younger women, and 
the regulations as to the intercourse of the sexes. “ I'eniale slaves 
are ffood eiioufifh (Lykurgus thoimht) to sit at home statdi.tntof 
spinning and weaving—hut who can expect a sjileiidid and jMnuuvii. 
otfspriiig, the approjiriate mission and duty of a free Sjiartan 
woman tow\ards her country, ‘from mothers brought up in such 
occupations?”^ Pursuant to these view^s, the Spartan dainsids 
underwTiit a bodily training analogous to that of tlie Spartan youth 
—being formally exercised, and contending with (vich otlu'r in 
running, wrestling and boxing, agreeably to tlie forms of the Gre¬ 
cian agones. They seem to have worn a light tunic, cut opem at 
the skirts, so as to leave the limbs botli free and ex])osed to view— 
hence Plutarch sjieaks of them as completely uncovc^red, whili^ other 
critics in different quarters of Greece hcajied similar nqiroach iqion 
the practice, as if it had been perfect nakedness.^ l^he prc'scnnu' of 
the Spartan youths, and even of the kings and the body of (‘itlztms, 
at these exercises, l(mt auirnatiou to the scene. In like manner, 
the young women marched in the religious processions, sung and 
danced at particular festivals, and witnessed as sp(H"Iators tlu^ exer¬ 
cises and contentions of the youths; so that the twH) sex(‘s were 
perpetually intermingled with each otluu- in public, in a way foreign 
to the habits, as well as repugnant to the ff'cliiigs, of otluT Gr(‘(*iaii 
states. We may w^ell conceive that such an education imparted to 
the women both a demonstrative character and an eager inten^st in 
masculine accomplishments, so that the expression of their j)rais(i 
was the strongest stimulus, and that of their reproach the bitterevst 
humiliation, to the youthful tropp who heard it. 

The age of manaage (w hich in some of the unrestricted cities of 


J Xeuoph. Rep. Lac. i. 3-4; Plutarch, 
Lycui’g. c. 

2 Eiirip. Androm, 598 ; Cicero, Tus- 
cul. ii. 15. Tfaie .epithet tf>aivo- 

^iy}pih€s, aa old as the poet Ibykus, shows 
tlmt the Sjmrtan woirieu were not un¬ 
covered f, see Julius Pollux, vii. .5,5). 

It is sciu'uely worth while to notice 


the poetical allusions of Ovid and Pro¬ 
pertius. 

tlow coinidetcly the practice of gym¬ 
nastic and military training’H^r young 
women, analogous to tlifit of tlu*. othej' 
, was approved by Plato, iiiay 
I seen from the injunctions in his Pc- 
, public. 
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Greece was so early as to deteriorate visibly the breed of citizens)^ 
M^as deferred by the Sj)artan law, both in women and men, until the 
period su})posed to be most consistent with the perfection of the off¬ 
spring. And when we read the restriction which Spartan custom 
imposed upon the intercourse even between married persons, we 
shall conclude without hesitation that the public intermixture ot the 
sexes in the way just described led to no such liberties, between 
persons not married, as might be likely to arise from it under other 
circumstances.*'^ Marriage was almost universal among the citizens, 
enforced by general opinion at least, if not by law. 'I'he young 
Spartan carried away his bride by a simulated abduction, but she 
still seems, for some time at least, to have continued to reside with 
her family, visiting her husband in* his barrack in the disguise of 
male attire and on sliort and stolen occasions.'^ To some married 
cou])les, according to Plutarch, it happened, tliat they had been 
married long enough to have two or three children, while they had 
scarcely seen each other apart by daylight. Secret intrigue on the 
part of married women was unknown at Sj)arta ; but to bring to¬ 
gether the finest couph's was regarded by the citizens as desirable, 
and by the lawgiver as a duty. No personal feeling or jealousy 
on the part of the Inisband found sympathy from any one—and h(^ 
permitted without difiicnilty, sometimes actively encouraged, com¬ 
pliances on the part of his wife consistent wuth this generally acknow¬ 
ledged objc'ct. So far was such toleration carritul, that there were 
some married women wlio were recognistul mistresses of two houses,^ 
and motluu's of two distinct families,—a sort of bigamy stri(dly for¬ 
bidden to tlie men, avul never ])ermitted (except in the remarkable 
case of king Anaxandrides, when the royal Herakleidan line of 
Eurysthencs w\as in danger of becoming extinc.t. The wife of 
Aiiaxandrides being childless, the ephors strongly urged him, on 
grounds of jjnhlic iieces.sity, to repudiate her and marry another. 


1 Arist'-ot. T*olit.. vii. 14, 4. 

- “It is certain (olMcrve.s Dr. Tbirl- 
wall, .speakiii<^ of the Spartan nninariied 
women) Unit in this respeet the S])artan 
morals were as pure sis those of any 
ancient, perhaps of any inocloru, jieoplc.’' 
(History of Greece, ch. viii. vol. i. p. 
371.) 

»M’]ut^h, Lycnr^. c. 15; Xenopli. 
Hep. LalP i. 5. Xenophon does not 
make* any allusion to the abduction as 
a general custom, ^''here occurred eases 
in which it was real and \iolcnt: see 
Herod. V. 55. Demaratus carried off 


and married the betrothed bride of 
Lcoty chides. 

J Xenojih. Hep. Lac. i. 9. El Sc ns 
ad yvyai/cl juh (Tuyoitcetv ^ovXoito, 
TiKvwy de a^ioAoywy iiriOvfxoiTi^ ^al rovrcs} 
v6fxov iiroirjaeyy '}]vriva tty ehrcKyoy Kal 
y^vvaiav dpt^r), ‘n^itravra rhv ^xovra, 4 k 
ravTTis r^KyoicoiiiaOai. Kal TroAAa fiev 
roiavra (rvy^xfopd- A7 re yap yv- 
y at K f s d It f o V 5 oXkov s ^ o d \ o y- 
rai «: aT € X e t *'» oX re &ySpes a8e\(f)ovs 
roii Traifri srporKapi^dyeiv, ui rov p.ly 
yevtw; ual rij; dwapLeta^ KOiycoyov(ri, ratv 
ovK dyrirroiovyrai. 
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IT)! 

But lie refused to dismiss a wife who had ^iveii him no cause of 
complaint; upon which, when they found him inexorable, they 
desired him to retain her, hut to marry another wife hesuh's, in 
order that at any rate there might be issue to the Eur>>tluMieid 
line. “ He thus (says Herodotus) married two wives, and inha¬ 
bited two family-hearths, a proceeding unknown at Sparta yc't 
the same privilege which, according to Xenophon, some Sjiartau 
w'omcn enjoyed without reproach from any one, and with pmieet 
harmony between the inmates of both tlieir houses. O. MiilUn*' 
remarks—and the evidence, as far as we know' it, bears liim out— 
that love-marriages and gcuinine attectioii towards a w ife w^uv more 
familiar to Sparta than to Athens; though in tlu^ form(T, marital 
jealousy was a sentiment neither indulged luir recognised—whih' in 
the latter, it w^as iiitens(; and universal.^ 

To reconcile the careful gyinnastic training, which X(moplion 
and I’lutarch mention, with that uncontrolled luxury and N"nib. v()r 
relaxation which Aristotle condemns lu the Spartan 

, . . ^ ol'Ari^tdllo 

women, wo may perhaps suppose, tliat in the time ot the ii^.v ikui 
latter the women of liigh position and wealth had (‘on- rr-Kintti 
trived to cman(*ipate themselves from the general ohli ga- tvoMi the 
tion, and that it is of such particular cas('s tliat he ciiiefly Inuiiitig;, 
speaks. He dwells csjiecially upon the incrciasing tendency to 
accumulate property in the hands of the women,which ^hmus to 
have been still more consjnenons a century aftt'rwards in the; rengn 
of Agis III. And w^e may readily imagine that one of tli(‘ oniplov- 
meiits of wealth thus acquired would ho to purchase ex('m})tion 
from laborious training,—an ohji'ct more easy to accomplish in 
their case than in that of the men, whose si'rvices w ere rt'ipiired by 
the state as soldiers. By what steps so large a proportion as two- 
fifths of the landed property of the static came to 1)(^ jiossessed by 
women, he partially exjilains to us. There wen^ (he says) many 
sole heiresses,—the dowrii^s given by fatlun’s to their daiighti'rs 
were very large,—and the father had unllrnited jiowcr of testaiiK'ii- 
tary bequest, which he was disposed to use to the advantage of his 

* Herodot. v. a9-40. Sc ravra, their res}>ect5ve InisbandM, 

yvva7Kas 5uo, l<rrlas jjowcrfuUy the Btroiig efter-tioii 

TTOicwr ou5a/iri lS,TraprnjriKd. of a woman, and lier devoled 

- Muller, Hist, of Dorians, iv. 4, 1. adhcu'ence and fortitude in sliarini^jvith 
The stoi'ics rcconiitcd by Plutareh (Agis, her husband the last extremUies of suf- 
c. 20 ; Kleomenes, c. a7~.">8) of tlie foring. ^ 

conduct of Agesistrata and Kratesikleia, Seo tlie Oration of Lysias, De CVede 

the wives nf Agis and Kleoinenes, and Eratostlienis, Orat. i. p. S4 -■'’</. 
of the wife of PantcMH (whom lie <|oos '* Pliitanh, Agis, c. L 
not mirue) on occasion of the deaths of I 
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daughter over his son. Perfect equality of bequest or inheritance 
between the two sexes, without any preference for females, would 
accomplish a great deal : but besides this, we arc told by Aristotle 
that there was in the Spartan mind a peculiar sympathy and yield¬ 
ing disposition towards women, which he ascribes to the warlike 
temper both of the citizen and of the state—Ares bearing the yoke 
of Aphrodite.^ But apart from such a consideration, if we suppose 
on the part of a wealthy Spartan father the simple disposition to 
treat sons and daughten's alike as to b('quest,—nearly one half of 
the inherited mass of property would naturally be found in the 
hands of the daughters, since on an average of faniilies the number 
of the two sexes born is nearly eijual. In most societies, it is the 
men who make new acquisitions: but this seddom or never hap- 
peiunl with 8partaii men, who disdained all money-getting occu- 
])ations. 

• Xenophon, a warm panegyrist of Spartan manners, points with 
some ])ride to the tall and vigorous breed of citizens which the 
Lykurglc institutions had produced. Tlu^ beauty of tlu^ Lacedm- 
xnonian women was notorious throughout Greece, and Lam})itb, the 
Lacedannonian woman introduced in th(^ Lysistrata of Aristophanes, 
is made to receive from the Athenian women the loudest compli¬ 
ments iipon her fine shape and masculine vigour.^ We may remark 
that, on this as well as on the other points, Xenophon emjhatically 
insists on the peculiarity of Spartan institutions, contradicting thus 
the views of those? who regard them merely as something a little 
Earnest mid IIy])er-I)orian. Indeed such peculiarity seems never to 
isrnoftiic have been questioned in antiquity, cither hy the enemies 
women. or l)y tlic adiiiircrs of Sparta. And those wdio censured 
the public masculine exercises of the Spartan maidens, as w^ell as 
the liberty tolerat(‘d in married women, allowed at the same time 
that the feelings of both were actively identified with the state to a 
degree hardly knowm in Greece; tliat the patriotism of the men 
greatly depended upon the sym])athy of the other sex, which mani¬ 
fested itself jmhlicly, in a manner not compatible wdtli the recluse 
life of Grecian women generally, to the exaltation of the brave as 
well as to the ahasement of the recreant; and that the dignified 
bearing of the Sjiartan matrons under private family loss seriously 
assisted the state in the task of bearing up against public reverses. 

ifeturn tiitlier with your shield or upon it,’’ was their exhortation 

^ Aristot. Polit. ii . 6, (>; Pliittirr*]!, yais rwu hriixorriwy^ tS>v I^loov avren 

Agis, robs AaKidai/xoyiovs kuttikoovs TroKvnpayjjLovfTv ^iSouras. 
byras at\ roiy ywaiKcoy^ hul irXcToy cKft- ~ Ariistoplinu. Ly^istr. 80. 
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to thoir sons when departing for foreign serviced and after the 
fatal day of Leuktra, those mothers who had to welcome hoini^ 
their surviving sons in dishonour and defeat, were the bitter suf¬ 
ferers ; while those whose sons had perished, nxaintained a bearinm* 
comparatively cheerful.^ 

Such were the leading points of the memorable Spartan disci¬ 
pline, strengthened in its eflect on the mind by the absence of 
comiimincatiori with strangers. For no Spartan could go abroad 
without leave, nor were strangers ])ermitt(Ml to stay at S])arta.: tliey 
came*tliitlier, it seems, by a sort of sufferance, but the uncourteoiH 
])rocess called xenelasy- was always available to remove them, nor 
eould there arise iii.Sjjarta that class of resident nietics or aliens 
who constituted a large })art of the jmpulation of Athens, and s(‘ein 
to have been found in most other Grecian towns. It is in this uni' 
versal schooling, training and drilling, imj)()sed alike iij)on boys 
and men, youths and virgins, rich and poor, that the distinctive 
attribute of Sparta is to be sought—not in her laws or ])olitical 
constitution. 

Lykurgus (or the individual to whom this system is owing, who¬ 
ever he was) is the founder of a warlike brotlunbood rather Lykun^us is 
than the lawgiver of a j)olitical community ; his brethren 
live together like bees in a hive (to borrow a simile from 
l^lutarch), with all their feelings implicated in the com- a 

monwealth, and divorced from house and home.'* Far 
from contemjdating the society as a whole, wdth its multifarious 
wants and liabilities, he interdicts beforehand, by one of the three 
l)rimitive Rhetrm, all written laws, that is to say, all formal and 
j)remeditated enactments on any special subject. AVhen dispute's 
are to be settled or judicial interference is re([uired, the magistrates 
is to decide from his owni sense of equity; tliat the magistrate 
will not d(’part from the established customs and recognized ])ur- 
poses of the city, is presumed from the personal discipline w^hitb 
he and the select body to whom he belongs, have undergone. It is 


* See the remarkable aoeoinit in Xe¬ 
nophon, Hcllen. iv. IG; t’lutarch, Ago- 
Hilaus, liO; one of the intjsi striking 
ineidont-s in Gveeiiin history. Compare 
also the sti-ing of sayings ascribed to 
Lacediemoniaii women, in lUiitarch, J^ac. 
Ai)Of>hth. p. ‘Jtl seq, 

“ Uow' offensive the Lacediemonian i 
xenelasy nr ex))ulsinn nf straiij^ers ap- : 
jieartMl in Civeee, we may see from tlie 
speoelicri of Perikles in Tliucydidos (i. i 


14-4; ii. .‘Uj). Compare Xenojdion, Hep. 
Lac. xiv. 4 ; IMutarcli, Agis, v., U'; 
Lykurgus, c. 27; Plato, JVotagiUiis, ]», 

No Spartan left the country witliont 
permission: Isokrates, Orat. xi. (IJusins), 
j>. 22o; Xein>j)h. v// suj>. 

Uotli these rcgulntjoiis ln»c )]iie nnirli 
relaxed after the close of tin- i’elopon- 
nesiali \Var. 

^ Plutarch, Lykurg, c. 2o. 
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this select maintained by the labour of others, over whom 

Lykurgus exclusively watches, with* the provident eye of a trainer, 
for the purpose of disciplining them into a state of regimental pre¬ 
paration,^ single minded obedience, and bodily efficiency and endu¬ 
rance, so that they may be always fit and ready for defence, for 
conquest and for dominion. The parallel of the Lykurgean insti¬ 
tutions is to be found in the Republic of Plato, who approves the 
Spartan principle of select guardians carefully trained and admi¬ 
nistering the community at discretion; w'ith this momentous differ¬ 
ence indeed, that the Spartan character^ formed by Lykurgus is of 
a low type, rendered savage and fierce by exclusive and overdone 
bodily discipline,—dc^stitute even of the elements of letters,—inf- 
niersed in their own narrow specialities, and taught to despise all 
that lay beyond,—possessing all the qualities requisite to procure 
dominion, but none of those calculated to render dominion popular 
oiP salutary to the subject; while the habits and attributes of the 
guardians, as shadowT>d forth by Plato, are enlarged as w^ell as 
philanthropic, qualifying them not simply to govern, but to govern 
for purposes protective, conciliatory and exalted. Both Plato and 
Aristotle conceive as the perfection of society something of the 
Spartan type—a select body of equally privileged citizens, disen¬ 
gaged from industrious pursuits, and subjected to public and uni¬ 
form training. Both admit (with Lykurgus) that the citizen 
belongs neither to himself nor to his family, but to his city; both 
at the same time note with regret, that the Spartan training was 
turned only to one portion of human virtue—that which is called 
forth ill a state of war f the citizens being converted into a sort of 


^ Plutarch observea justly about 
Sparta under the discipline of Lykurgus, 
that it was “not the polity of a city, 
but the life of a ti'aiued and skilful 
mail ”— ov TfSKeois 7} 'Si'rrdpTTf TroAtretav, 
oAA’ dvBphs d(TKr)7ov koI <To(pov fiipy 
(Plutarch, Lyk. c. ‘50). 

About the perfect habit of obedience 
at Sparta, see Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 
5, 9, 15-iv.^ 4, 15, the grand attributes 
of Sparta in the eyes of its admirers 
(Isokratos, Panathen. Or. sii. p. 256-278), 
irfiOapx^o, — (TaxfypocrvyTj — rd yvpivdffia 
T&K€t KadiCTTwra Kal irphs &(rK 7 }(riy 
rrjs aydpias kuI yrphs r^y dfi6yoiay Ka\ 
(TvySkus r^u irepl rhy irdkefioy ifiTCfiplay. 

2 Aristot. Pol it. viii. :i, r». Ot Ad- 
KQ)V€§ .... OrjpidSeis a7rcpyd(oyrai ro7s 
Trdyois. 

That the Spartans were al^olutely 
ignorant of letters, and could not read. 


is cx])ressly stated by Isokrates (Pana¬ 
then. Or. xii. p. 277), ovtol Se roaovroy 
airoAfAei/i^ueVoi rijs KOtyijs TraiBeias Kal 
<piKo(ro<pias elaly, war oifde ypdjujuara 
fjLayddyovaiy^ &c. 

The preference of rhetoric to accuracy 
is so manifest in Isokrates, that we 
ought to understand his expressions 
with some reserve ; but in this case it is 
evident that he means literally what he 
says, for in another part of the same 
discourse there is an expression drojit 
almost unconsciously which confirms ifc. 

The most rational Spartans (he says) 
will appreciate this discourse, if they 
Jind awf vm; to read it to them—iiv AajSaan 
rhy avayywahficyoy (p. 285). 

® Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 22 ; vii. 13, 11 ; 
viii. 1,3; viii. 3, 3. Plato, Lcgg. i. p. 
626-629. Plutarch, Solon, c. 22. 
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garrison, always under drill, and always ready tot l>c called forth 
cither against rfelots at home or against enemies abroad. Such 
exclusive tendency will ap{)ear less astonishing if we consider the 
very early and insecure period at which the Lykurgean institutions 
arose, when none of those guarantees which afterwards maintained 
the jieace of the Hellenic world had as yet become effective—no 
constant habits of intercourse, no custom of meeting in Amphikty- 
ony from the distant parts of Greece, no common or largt'ly fre^- 
(picnted festivals, no multiplication of proxenies (or standing tickt'ts 
of hospitality) between the important cities, no pacific or industrious 
habits anywhere. When we contemplate the general insecurity of 
Grecian life in the ninth or eighth century bidbre the Ghristian mra, 
and especially the precarious condition of a small band of Dorian 
conquerors, in Sparta and its district, witli subdued Helots on tlu'ir 
own lands and Achejeans unsubdued all around them—we sliall not 
be sur])rised that the language wdiich Brasidas in the Peloponnesian 
war addresses to his army in reference to the original Spartan si't- 
tlement, was still more jiowerfully jircscnt to the mind of Lykurgus 
four centuries earlier—‘‘ We are a few in the midst of many ene¬ 
mies ; we can only maintain ourselves by fighting and conquei*^ 

lIiuhT such circumstances, the exclusive aim which lykurgus 
proposed to himself is easily understood; but what is nisotui, 
truly sur])rising, is the violence of his means and the sue- 
cess of the result. He realised his project of creating in 
the 8000 or 9000 Spartan citizems unrivalled habits of 
obedience, hardihood, self-denial, and military aptitude—comjdetcj 
subjection on the part of each individual to the local jniblic o])inion, 
and preference of death to the abandonment of Spartan maxims— 
intense ambition on the part of every one to distinguish himself within 
th(' prescribed sphere of duties, with little ambition for anything (dst*. 
In wdiat manner so rigorous-a system of individual training can 
hfive been first brought to bear upon any community, mastering 
the course of the thoughts and .actions from boyhood* to old age—a 
work far more difficult than any political revolution—we arc not 
permitted to discover. Nor docs even the influence of an earnest 
and energetic Herakleid man—seconded by the still more ])owerfnl 
working of the Delphian god behind, upon the strong pious sus- 

* Thucyrl, iv. O'C ye ./X7)hf a7ri> | The most mnarkablii circuin«tjnu;ft is, 

TToAiTciwi' roLOVTOiv 4v als ov TToX- . that those words are ruhlrosi^cd hy I^ra-, 

Aot oKiycur apxov<TL^ aWa TrAfirij/wi' fiu\- ' ^tidas to nh nrrny c<ou])f>s:<’d in I }>io- 
Knv fc’AttO'o'rtus'* «ufc &KK<f rtvi KT'ija’dfififoi . portion of TUiUJUinittod I liu<y>h 

ri]v ^vvaajelav rtf fx^xoficvoi Kpareiv. ;*iv. 81), 
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ceptibilities of the Spartan mind—sufficiently explain a phaenorno- 
non so remarkable in the history of mankind, unless we suppose 
them aided by some combination of co-operating circumstances 
which history has not transmitted to us,^ and preceded by disorders 
so exaggerated as to render the citizens glad to escape from them 
at any price. 

Respecting the aiito-Lykurgean Sparta we possess no positive 
.Statements"” information whatever. But although this unfortunate 

ol l‘lnt;irch i /.n i i 

about Ly- gap conuot be filled up, we may yet master the negative 
rnufli ro- probabilities of the case, sufficiently to see that in what 
theim Plutarch has told us (and from Plutarch the modern 
views have, until lately, been derived), there is indeed a basis of 
reality, but there is also a large sujierstructurc of romance,— in 
not a few particulars essentially misleading. For example, Plu¬ 
tarch treats Lykurgus as introducing his reforms at a time when 
Sparta was mistress of Laconia, and distribijting the whole of that 
territory among the PiTiceki. Now we know that Laconia was 
not then in possession of Sjiarta, and that the partition o£ Lykurgus 
(assuming it to be real) could only have been applied to the land 
U\ the immediate vicinity of the latter. For even Arnykhe, Pharis 
and Gerontlirse were not conquered until the reign of Teh^klus, 
posterior to any period which we can reasonably assign to I^ykur- 
gus : nor can any such distribution of Laconia have really occurred. 
Farther we ani told that Lykurgus banished from Sj)arta coined 
gold and silver, useless ])rofessions and frivolities, eager pursuit of 
gain, and ostentatious display. Without dwelling upon the im¬ 
probability that any one of these anti-S])artan characteristics should 
have existed at so early a period as the ninth century before the 
Christian mra, we may at least be certain that coined silver was 
not then to be found, since it was first introduced into Greece by 
Pheidbn of Argos in the succeeding century, as has been stated in 
the preceding section. 


But amongst all the points stated by Plutarch, the most sus¬ 
picious by far, and the most misleading, because endless calcula- 
Kew par- tions liavc bccii built upon it, is the alleged redivision 

lands—no of landed property. He tells us that Lykurgus found 

Tseribedto^*^ fearful inecjuality in the landed possessions of the Spartans; 

bySor nearly all the land in the hands of a few, and a great 

down b) multitude without any land; that he rectified this evil 


Aristotle. 


by a redivision of the Spartan district into 9000 equal 


* Plato treats the system of Lykurgus and I^ykiirgus as his missionary (Lcgg. 
as emanating from the Delphian Ai^dlo, i. p. 632). 
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lots, and the rest of Laconia into 30,000, giving to each citizen 
as much as would produce a given quota of barley, &c. ; and that 
he wished rrtoreover to have divided the moveable pioperty upon 
similar principles of equality, but was deterred by the dilfieiilties 
of carrying his design into execution. 

Now we shall find on consideration that this new and eipial 
partition of lands by Lykurgus is still more at variance with fact 
and probability than the two former alleged jiroccediiigs. All 
tlie historical evidences exhibit decided inequalities of pro])erty 
among the Sjiartans—inequalities which tended constantly t(‘ 
increase; moreover, the earlier authors do not conceive this evil as 
heaving grown up by way of abuse out of a prinneval system of 
perfect equality, nor do they know anything of the original eqini! 
redivisioii by Lykurgus, Even as early as the poet Alkieiis (h.c. 
()00-58()) we find bitter complaints of the oppressive aseendeney oi’ 
wealth, and the degradation of the poor man, elted as having been 
pronounced by Aristodemus at Sparta : Wealth (said h(‘) makes 
the man—no poor person is either accounted good or honoured.” ^ 
Next, the historian Ilellaiiikus certainly knew nothing of the 
Lykurgean redivision—for he ascribed the whole Spartan jiolity to 
Eurysthenes and Prokles, the original founders, and hardly noti<‘o(l 
Lykurgus at all. Again, in the brief but im])ressive deseri])tiou 
of the Spartan lawgiver by lIcTodotus, several other in>titnti()iis 
are alluded to, but nothing is said about a redivisiori of the lands; 
and this latter point is in itself of such transcendent moment, and 
was so recogfuised among* all Grecian tliinkers, that the omission is 
almost a demonstration of ignorance. Thucydides certalidy t*ould 
not have believed that C(piality of property was an original ieaturo 
of the Lykurgean system; for he says that at Laceda'inon “tlie 
rich men assimilat(Ml themselves greatly in respect of clothing and 
general habits of life to the simjdicity of tlu‘ poor, and thus set an 
examples which was partially follow(‘d in tlic rest of (Jnux'ea 
remark which both implies the existence of unecpia] ])ro|)(a’ty, and 
gives a just appreciation of the real working of Lykurgic institii- 
tlons.^ The like is the sentiment of Xeno})hon he observes tliat 


* AlciL’i Fragment. 

Scliiieidewin:— 

ii? v^P St’iiroT ’ApLtTToSaiJiov ovk and- 

Afijuti'or cv in-ftpTa Aoyoj/ 

EiwJji/— XpTj ^ar’ dvtjp- Trcuxpos 6’ ovSeW 
n-c'AtT* ccr6>Ao? ov6e Tip.ios. 

Compare tlio Scliol. ad IXndar, Isthiij. 


41. p. cd. ii. 17, and Diogoii. l^acad. i. ;51. ^ 

! * Thucyd. i. G. jjLerpia 5* av ((rOyjri 

Ka\ is rhu yvi^ 7p6rrov npu^roi Aaicc^aipo- 
vioi i^piirrauTO^ Kal is ra ^AAa Trpus roi/s 
voWovs ol rd KfKrrijxiVoi irrudiairoi 

fidKiarra KaritrT'rfO’au. See also I'liitarcli, 
Apojdithegia. Lacon. I*. -1'). A.^ I‘. 

•* Xenoplj. Kepnbl. Jjaee<l. '• 
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the rich at Sparta gained little by their wealth in point of superior 
comfort; but he never glances at any original measure carric'd 
into effect by Lykurgus for equalising possessions. Plato too/ 
while he touches upon the great advantage possessed by the 
Dorians, immediately after their conquest of Peloponnesus, in 
being able to apportion land suitably to all—never hints that this 
original distribution had degenerated into an abuse, and that an 
entire subsequent redivision had been resorted to by Lykurgus: 
moreover, he is himself deeply sensible of the hazards of that 
formidable proceeding. Lastly, Aristotle clearly did not believe 
that Lykurgus had redivided the soil. For he informs us, first, 
that “ both in Lacedmmon and in Krete, the legislator had r^i- 
dered the enjoyment of property common through the establish¬ 
ment of the Syssitia or public mess.”“ Now this remark (if n^ad 
ill the chapter of which it forms part, a refutation of the scheme of 
Communism for the select guardians in the Platonic liepublic) 
will be seen to tell little for its point, if wc assume that Lykurgus 
at the same time equalised all individual possessions. Had Aris¬ 
totle known that fact, he could not have failed to notice it: nor 
could he have assimilated the legislators in Lacedminon and Krete, 
seeing that in the latter no one pretends that any such equalisa¬ 
tion w’^as ever brought about. Next, not only does Aristotle dwell 
upon* the actual inequality of property at Sparta as a serious 
])ublic evil, but he nowhere treats this as having grown out of a 
system of absolute equality once enacted by the lawgiver as a part 
of the primitive constitution: he expressly notices inequality of 
])roperty so far back as the second Messenian war. Moi'eovtT, in 
tliat valuable chapter of his Politics where the scheme of equality 
of possessions is discussed, Phaleas of Chalkedon is expressly men¬ 
tioned as the first author of it, thus indirectly excluding l.ykurgus. * 


* Plato, Legg. iii. p. 684-. 

2 Aristotel. I’olitic. ii. 2, 10. SlxTirep 
rd Trepl rds Kr-fjcreis iv AaKedalpoyi Kal 
Kp'f)rr} rots ffvaratriois d yopoderrfs inol- 
vwae. 

Aristot. Politic, ii. 4, 1. about Pha- 
and about Sparta and Krete, gene¬ 
rally, the whole sixth and seventh chap¬ 
ters of the second book; also v. G. 2-7. 

Theophrastus (apud Plutarch. Lycurg. 
c. 10) makes a similar observation, tliat 
the public mess, and the general simpli¬ 
city *of habits, tended to render wealth 
of little service to the possessor: rhv 
rrXovrov ^irKovrov a'rr€pyda'a(T6ai r-p koi~ 
vorrjTi tS>v BelwycDy, Ka\ rp nepl r^y blai- 


I ray Compare Plutarch, Aj) 0 - 

phtliegm. Lacon. p. 226 E. The wealth 
therefore was not formally done away 
with in the opinion of Theophrastus: 
there was no positive equality of pos¬ 
sessions. 

Both the Sj)artan kings dined at the 
public mess at the same pheidition (Plu¬ 
tarch, Agesilaus, c. 110). 

Herakleidos Ponticiis mentions no¬ 
thing either about equality of Sj)art{m 
lots or fresh partition of lands by IjV- 
kurguB (ad calcern Cragii, L)e Spartun- 
orum Repub. p. 504), though he speaks 
about the Spai-tan lots and law of suc¬ 
cession as well as about Lykurgus. 
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The mere silence of Aristotle is in this discussion a negative argu¬ 
ment of the greatest weight. Isokrates^ too speaks much about 
Sparta for good and for evil—^mentions Lykurgus as having esta¬ 
blished a political constitution much like that of the earliest days 
of Athens—praises the gymnasia and the discipline, and compli¬ 
ments the Spartans upon the many centuries*^which they have gone 
through without violent sedition, extinction of debts and redivision 
of the land—those monstrous evils as he terms them. 1 lad lu; 
conceived Lykurgus as being himself the author of a complete 
redivision of land, he could hardly have avoided some allusion 
to it. 

It appears then that none of the authors down to Aristotle 
ascribe to Lykurgus a redivision of the lands, either of riif ui'a 

c^ p T • ri'M T • /V ' Lykurgti.s ii.', 

JSj)arta or oi Laconia, Ihe statement to this eiiect in ill) 
Plutarch, given in great detail and with jireeise speeiti- hr- 
cation of number and produce, must have been borrowed oMiiury of 
from some author later than Aristotle; and I think we IvltOlUt'IU'S. 
may trace the source of it, when we study Plutarch’s biography of 
Lykurgus in conjunction with that of Agis and Klcomeiies. The 
statement is taken from authors of the cemtury after Aristotle, 
either in, or shortly before, the age when both those kings triiul 
exti’cme measures to renovate the sinking state : the former by 
a thorough change of system and property, yet projiosed^aiid 
accepted according to constitutional finaiis; tlie latter by projects 
substantially similar, with violence to enforce them. The accu¬ 
mulation of landed property in few hands, the multiplication of 
poor, and the decline in the number of citizens, which are depicted 
as grave miseliiefs by Aristotle, had become greatly aggravated 
during the century between him and Agis. The number of citi¬ 
zens, reckoned by Herodotus in the time of the Persian invasion 
at 8()()(), bad dwindled down in the time of Aristotle to 1000, and 
in that of Agis to 700, out of which latter number 100 
possessed most of the landed propciriy of tlie state.^ Now by tlie 
ancient rule of Lylvurgus, the qualification for citizenshi]) was the 
ability to furnisli the prescribed quota, incumbent on each indi¬ 
vidual, at the public mess: so soon as a citizen became too ])()or to 
answer to this requisition, he lost his franchise and his eligibility 
to offices.^ The smaller lots of land, though it was held discnMlit- 

7 

^ Lsokrates, Paiuitlioii. Or. xii. (>j). j * IMuiurch, Agis, o. iv. 

200, 27S; ouSe aTro/corras ow5e I 3 Aristot. Polit.‘ii. 0, 21. Uafta 5c 

yTfs a,ya 0 (X(Tf.ihv ou5 6.A.X ouScr t&v i to7s Aclkwciu €KChttov 5c7 hoI 

Kicrwu KaKuy. I arcpddpa iriv4]ru>v ipiuu 6inu>v, Ka\ rovru 
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able eltlier to buy or sell tliem,^ and though some have asserted 
(without ground I think) that it was forbidden to divide them— 
became insufficient for numerous families, and scern to have been 
alienated in some indirect manner to the rich ; while every 
industrious occupation being both interdicted to a Spartan citizen 
CiiTiini- and really inconsistent with his rigorous personal disci- 
si‘)jirtu down pliue, uo otlior means of furnishing his quota, except the 
of lot of land, was open to him. The difficulty felt with 

regard to these smaller lots of land may be judged of from the 
fact stated by Polybius,^ that three or four Spartan brothers had 


Th avd\o>}xa oh Svyaficpwv BaTravdv . 

"'Opos 5e rij s TroXirelas ovr 6 s 
e err IV d tt dr p lo s , rov pL^ S vv d’ 
p,€VOV Tovro rbr^Aos (fiepeiv, 
juif /X € r € X ^ ^ ^ avrijs. So also Xeiio- 
])bon, lie]>. Luc. c. vii. tcra fxev ejyepeiv us 
rd ofxoibos 5e SiairdcrOai rd^as. 

Tlio existence of this rate-paying 
qualification is the capital fact in the 
history of the Spartan constitution; 
especially when wc couple it with the 
other fact, that no Spartan acquired 
anything by any kind of industry. 

* Herakleides Pontiens, ad cal coin 
Cragii do Uei»ub. Laced, p. r>U4. Com- 
jiare Cragiua, hi. 2, p. 19(). 

Ai^pitotle (ii. (5, 10) states that it was 
discreditable to buy or sell a lot of land, 
but that the lot might bo either given 
or bequeatlied at pleiisure. He men- 
tioiis nothing abont the }>rohibition to 
divide, and he even states what contra¬ 
dicts it,—that it was the practice to 
give a large dowry when a rich maifs 
daughter married (ii. 0, 11). The sister 
of Agesilaiis, Kyniska, was a j)erson of 
large property, which api)arently im- 
j)lies the division of his fathej^’s estate 
(1‘lutarch, Agesilaiis, 30). 

Whether tlioi’e was ever any law ju'o- 
liib®ng a father from dividing bis lot 
among his cbildren may well be (lonbted. 
The lihctrii of the ephor Epitadeus 
(Plutarch, Agis, 5) granted unlimited 
power of testamentai’y disposition to 
the possessor, so that he miglit give 
away or bequeathe Iiis land to a stranger 
if he chose. To this law great elfects 
are ascribed : but it is evident that the 
tendency to accumulate property in few 
liauds, and the tendency to diminutiou 
in the number of qualified citizens, were 
jiowerfulJy manifested before the time 
of Kpitadeus, who came after Lysauder. 
Idutarch in another place notices He¬ 
siod, Xenokrates and Lykurgus, as liav- 


iiig concurred with Plato in thinking 
that it was })ropei' to leave only one 
single heir (eVa judvov K\r)p6vop,ov icara- 
AtTretr) {'TTrupivfjixara us'Heriobov, Fi’agni. 
vol. V. ])p. 777, Wyttenb.j. Put Hesiod 
docs not lay down this as a necessity or 
as a universal rule ; he only saj^s that a 
man is better oft' who has only one son 
(0])p. l)i. 374). And if JMato had been 
able to eitc Lykurgus as an authority 
for that system of an hivariable number 
of separat e Kh^poi or lots, w hich ho sets 
forth ill his treatise De Legibus (p. 74C>), 
it is highly jirohable that he would have 
doue so. Still less can Aristotle liave 
su]>posed tliat Lykurgus or the S[)artan 
system either ensured, or intended to 
ensui’e, the lUiuntenance of an unalter¬ 
able number of distinct pro])rietary lots; 
for bo exju'essly notices that scheme as 
a peculiarity of Philolaus the Corintliian, 
in his laws ibr the Thebans (Polit. ii. 
9, 7). 

^ Polybius, Fragm. ap. Mail. Collect. 
Vett. Scrip, vol. ii. p. 384. 

Perhaps, as O. Muller remarks, this 
m.ay mean only, that none except tlie 
eldest brother could afford to marry; 
hut the feelings of-the Sparimis in re- 
Bjiect to marriage were in many other 
points HO different from ours, that we 
are liardly authorised to reject the 
literal statement (History of the Do¬ 
rians, hi. 10, 2)—which indeed is both 
illusti-ated and rendered credible by the 
permission granted in the laws of Solon 
to an itr'iKATjpos who had been claimed 
in marriage by a l elative in his old ago 
—dv 6 Kparwv Kai Kvpios ycyovws Kurd 
rhv v6p,ov avrhs Bvvarhs ^ irKtiaidC^tv 
inrh riov eyyirrra rov dvbphs oirvieo'dai 
(Plutarch, 8ol6n, c. 20), 

1 may observe, that of 0. Muller's 
statements resjiecting the lots of land 
at Sparta, several are unsupported and 
some incoiToet. 
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often one and the same wife, the paternal land being just sufficient 
to furnish contributions for all to the public mess, and thus to keep 
alive the citizen-rights of all the sons. The tendency to diminution 
in the number of Spartan citizens seems to have gone on uninter¬ 
ruptedly from the time of the Persian war, and must have been 
aggravated by the foundation of Messene, with its independent 
territory around, after the battle of Leuktra, an event which 
robbed the Spartans of a large portion of their property. Apart 
from these special (causes, moreover, it has been obst^rved often as a 
statistical fact, that a close corporation of citizens, or any small 
number of families, intermarrying habitually among one another, 
and not reinforced from without, have usually a tendency to 
diminish. 

The present is not the occasion to enter at length into that com¬ 
bination of causes which partly sapped, partly overtlirew, both the 
institutions of Lykurgus and the power of Sparta. But taking the 
condition of that city as it stood in the time of Agis III. (say 
about 250 b.c.), wc know that its citizens had become few in 
number, the bulk of them miserably poor, and all the land in a 
small number of hands. The old discipline and the public mess 
(as far as the rich were concerned) had degenerated into mere 
forms—a numerous body of strangers or non-citizens (the old 
xenelasy, or prohibition of resident strangers, being long discon¬ 
tinued) were domiciled in the town, forming a powerful moneyed 
interest; and lastly, the dignity and ascendency of the state 
amongst its neighbours were altogether ruined. It was in- 
supportable to a young enthusiast like king Agis, as well 
as to many ardent spirits among his contemporaries, to in 

. , , ~ * 11)0 Toigii ol’ 

contrast this degradation with the previous glories of their Af?is. ins 
country ; nor did they see any other way of reconstruct- to H'store 
ing the old Sparta except by again admitting the dis- 
franchised poor citizens, redividing the lands, cancelling all debts, 
and restoring the public mess and military training in all tlu'ir 
strictness. Agis endeavoured to carry through these subversive 
measures, (such as no demagogue in the extreme democracy of 
Athens would ever have ventured to glance at,) with the consent 
of the senate and public assembly, and the acquiescence of the 
rich. His sincerity is attested by the fact, that his own property, 
and that of liis female relatives, among the largest in thif state', 
was cast as the first sacrifice into the common stock. But he 
became the dupe of unprincipled coadjutors, and perished in the 
unavailing attempt to realise his scheme by persuasion. His suc- 

YOL. II, M 
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cessor Kleomenes afterwards accomplisded by violence a change 
substantially similar, though the intervention of foreign arms 
speedily overthrew both himself and his institutions. 

Now it was under the state of public feeling which gave birth to 
Historic these projects of Agis and Kleomenes at Sparta, that the 

LjSgns historic fancy, unknown to Aristotle and his predeces- 
purmioner' SOTS, first gained ground, of tlie absolute equality of 
^ewofitof property as a primitive institution of Lykurgus. How 
this feeling, belief would favour the schemes of innova¬ 

tion is too obvious to require notice ; and without supposing any 
deliberate imposture, we cannot be astonished that the predispo¬ 
sitions of enthusiastic patriots interpreted according to their own 
partialities an old unrecorded legislation from which they were 
separated by more than five centuries. The Lykurgean discipline 
tended forcibly to suggest to men’s minds the idea of equality 
among the citizens,—that is, the negation of all inequality not 
founded on some personal attribute—inasmuch as it assimilated 
the habits, enjoyments and capacities of the rich to those of the 
poor; and the equality thus existing in idea and tendency, which 
seemed to proclaim the wish of the founder, was strained by the 
later reformers into a positive institution which he had at first 
realised, but from which liis degenerate followers had receded. It 
was thus that the fancies, longings, and indirect suggestions of the 
present assumed the character of recollections out of the early, 
obscure, and extinct historical past. Perhaps the philosopher 
Sphserus of Borysthenes (friend and companion of Kleomenes,^ 
disciple of Zeno the Stoic and author of works now lost both on 
Lykurgus and Sokrates and on the constitution of Sparta) may 
have been one of those who gave currency to such an hypothesis. 
And we shall readily believe, that if advanced, it would find easy 


^ Plutarch, Kleomenes, cap. 2-11, 
with the note of Scluiniann, p. 175; als - 
Lycurg. cap. 8; Athensc. iv. p. 141. 

Phylarchus also Ascribed the pro¬ 
ceedings of Kleomenes, seemingly with 
favour (Athense. ib.) ; compare Plutarch, 
Agis, c. 9. 

Polybius believed that Lykurgus had 
introduced equality of landed posses¬ 
sion both in the district of Sparta and 
throughout Laconia: ins opinion is pro¬ 
bably borrowed from these same authors, 
of the third century before the Chiistiau 
mra. For he expresses his great sur¬ 
prise how the best-informed ancient 
authors {61 Koyidiraroi r&v cvy- 


ypa(p4tt)y)f Plato, ifenophon, Ephorus, 
Kallisthenes, can compare the Kretan 
polity to the old Lacedaiinonian, the 
main features of the two being (as he 
says) so different—equality of property 
at Sparta, great inequality of property 
in Krete, among other differences (Po- 
lyb. vi. 45-48). 

This remark of Polybius exhibits the 
difference of opinion of the earlier 
wTiters, as compared with those during* 
tlio third century before the Christian 
mra. The former compared Spartan and 
Kretan institutions, because they did 
not conceive equality of landed property 
as a feature in old Sparta. 
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and sincere credence, when we recollect how many similar delu¬ 
sions have obtained vogue in modern times far more favourable to 
historical accuracy—how much false colouring has been attached 
by the political feeling of recent days to matters of ancient history, 
such as the Saxon Witenagemote, the Great Charter, the rise and 
growth of the English House of .Commons, or even the Poor Law 
of Elizabeth. 

When we read the division of lands really proposed by king 
Agis, it is found to be a very close copy of the original I'artition 
division ascribed to Lykurgus. He parcels the lands ^ ^ 

bounded by tlie four limits of Pellene, Sellasia, Malea, and Tay- 
getiis, into 4500 lots, one to every Spartan ; and the lands beyond 
these limits into 15,000 lots, one to each Peria>kus ; and he jjro- 
poses to constitute ifi Sparta fifteen Pheiditia or public mess-tables, 
some including 400 individuals, others 200,—thus })roviding a 
place for each of his 4500 Spartans. With respect to the division 
originally ascribed to Lykurgus, diflenmt accounts were given. 
Some considered it to have set out 0000 lots for the district of 
Spartii, and 30,000 for the rest of Laconia others affirmed that 
(1000 lots had been given by Lykurgus, and 3000 added after¬ 
wards by king Polydorus ; a third tale was, tliat Lykurgus had 
assigned 4500 lots, and king Polydorus as many more. This last 
scheme is much the same as w^hat was really proposed by Agis. 

In the preceding argument respecting the redivision of land 
ascribed to Lykurgus, 1 have taken that measure as it is opi? lion that 
described by Plutarch. But tluire has been a tendency, pniposi'd" 
in some able modern writers, while admitting the general ^ 

fact of such redivision, to reject the account given by 
Plutarch in some of its main circumstancc^s. That, for 
instance, which is the capital feature in l^lutarch’s nar- 
rative, and which gives soul and meaning to his picture of the law¬ 
giver—the equality of partition—is now rejected by many as 
incorrect, and it is supposed that ].«ykurgus made some new agra¬ 
rian regulations tending towards a general e^ality of laiidi'd 
property, but not an entirely new partition; that he may have 
resumed from tiie wealthy men lands which they had unjustly 
taken from the conquered Achmans, and thus provided allotments 
•both for the poorer citizens and for the subject Laconians. Such 
is the opinion of Dr. Thirlwall, who at the samc^ime admits that 


* Respecting Sphaerus, see Plutarch, iv. p. 141 ; Diogen. Lacrt. vii sect. 
Lycurg. c. 8; Kleomen. c. 2; Athenae. 137. 
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the exact proportion of the Lykurgcan distribution can hardly be 
ascertained.^ 

I cannot but take a different view of the statement made by 
Plutarch. The moment that we depart from that rule of equality, 
which stands^so prominently marked in his biography of Lykurgus, 
we step into a boundless field of possibility, in which there is 
nothing to determine us to one point more than to another. The 
surmise started by Dr. Thirlwall, of lands unjustly taken from the 
conquered Achmans by wealthy Spartan proprietors, is altogether 
gratuitous; and granting it to be correct, we have still to explain 
how it happened that this correction of a partial injustice came to 
be transformed into the comprehensive and systematic measure 
which Plutarch describes; and to explain, farther, from whence it 
arose that none of the authors earlier than •Plutarch take any 
notice of Lykurgus as an agrarian’'equalizer. These two diffi¬ 
culties will still remain, even if we overlook the gratuitous nature 
of Dr. ThirlwalTs supposition, or of any other supposition which 


' Hist, of Greece, cli. viii. vol. i. p. 
344_347. 

C. F. Heriiumii, on the contrary, con¬ 
siders the equal partition of Laconia 
into lots indivisible and inalienable as 
“an essential condition” (eino wesent- 
liche Bedingung) of the whole Lykur- 
gean system (Lchrb\ich dor Griech- 
ischen Staatsalterthlimer, sect. 28). 

Tittmann (Griechische Staatsverfass- 
ungen, p. 588-596) states and seems to 
admit the equal partition as a fact, with¬ 
out any commentary. 

Wachsmuth (Hellenisch. Alterthums- 
kunde, v. 4. 42. p. 217) supposes “that 
the best laud was already parcelled, 
before the time of Lykurgus, into lots 
of equal magnitude, corresponding to 
the number of Spartans, which number 
afterwards increased to nine thousand.” 
For this assertion I know no evidemeo; 
it departs from Plutarch, without sub¬ 
stituting anything bUter authenticated 
or more plausible. Wachsmuth notices 
the partition of Laconia among the Pe- 
riceki in 30,000 equal lots, without any 
comment, and seemingly as if there 
were no doubt of it (p. 218), 

Manso also supposes that there had 
once been an equal^ivision of land 
prior to. Lykurgus—that it had degene¬ 
rated into abuse—and that Lykurgus j 
corrected it, restoring, not absolute 
equality, but something near to equality 
(Manso, Sparta, vol. i. p. 110-121). 


This is the same gratuitous supposition 
as that of Wachsmuth. 

O. Muller admits the division as 
stated by Plutarch, though he says that 
the whole number of 9000 lots cannot 
have been set out before the Messenian 
war; and be adheres to the idea of 
equality as contained in Plutarch; but 
he says that the equality consisted in 
“equal estimate of avei‘age produce,”— 
not in equal acreable dimensions. He 
goes so far as to tell us that “the lots 
of the Spartans, which supported twice 
as many men as the lots of the Perimki, 
must upon the whole have been twice 
as extensive (i.c. in the aggregate): each 
lot must therefore have been seven times 
greater” (coirqjaro History of the Do¬ 
rians, iii. 3, 6 ; iii. 10, 2). He also sup¬ 
poses that “similar partitions of land 
had been made from the time of the first 
occupation of Laconia by the Dorians.” 
Whoever compares his various positions 
with the evidence brought to support 
them, will find a painful disproportion 
between the basis and the superstruc¬ 
ture. • 

The views of Schomann, so far as I 
collect from expressions somewhat vague, 
seem to coincide with those of Dr. Thirl-* 
wall. He admits ho wever that the alleged 
Lykurgean equalisation is at variam^e 
with the representations of Plato (Schii- 
mann, Antiq. Jur. Pub. iv. 1, 7, ifbte 4, 
p. IIG). 
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can be proposed respecting the real Lykurgean measure which 
Plutarch is affirmed to have misrepresented. 

It appears to me that these difficulties are best obviated by 
adopting a different canon of historical interpretation. Tho Rtato. 
We cannot accept as real the Lykurgean land division un'illhilest’ 
described in the life of the lawgiver; but treating this supposir.K 
account as a fiction, tw^o modes of proceeding are open jh" 
to us. We may either consider the fiction, as it now 
stands, to be the exaggeration and distortion of some small fact, 
and then try to guess, without any assistance, wdiat tlie small fiict 
was ; or w^e may regard it as fiction from first to last, the expres¬ 
sion of some large idea and semtiment so ])()w^erful in its action on 
men’s minds at a given time, as to induce them to make a ])Iac(‘ 
for it among the realities of riie past. Now the latter su])position, 
applied to tjie time's of Agis 111., best meets the case before us. 
The eiglith chapter of the life of Lykurgus by Plutarch, in 
recounting the partition of land, describes the dream of king Agis, 
wdiose mind is full of two sentiments—grief and shame for the 
actual condition of his country—together with reverence for its 
past glories, as well as for the law^giver from whose institutions 
those glories had emanated. Absorbed with this double feeling, 
the reveries of Agis go back to the old ante-Lykurgean Sparta as 
it stood more than five centuries before. He secs in the sj)irit the 
same mischiefs and disorders as those which afflict his walking eye 
—gross inequalities of property, with a few insolent and luxurious 
rich, a crowed of mutinous and suffering poor, and nothing but 
fierce antipathy reigning between the two. Into the midst of this 
froward, lawless, and distempered community stej)S the venerable 
missionauy from Delphi,—breathes Into men’s minds new impulses, 
and an imj)atiencc to shake off the old social and political Adam— 
and persuades the rich, voluntarily abnegating their temj)oral 
advantages, to welcome with satisfaction a new system wdierein no 
distinction shall be recognised, except that of good or evil desert.’ 
Having thus regenerated the • national mind, ffe parcels out the 
territory of Laconia into equal lots, leaving no superiority to any 
one. Fraternal harmony becomes the reigning sentiment, while 
the coming harvests present the gratifying spectacle of a paternal 

^ Plutarch, Lj’kurg. c. 8. o'vvfTrfia'i | fi€Ti6vras’ &5 &Wr}S vphs erepop 

t)]V xd'pav aTraaav us p.4(rov fleVras, 4^ I ovk oij<Tr}s diatpopus, uv5' dyKroTTjroy, ttaV 
dpxv^ dt'aSdo'acdai, Kal ix^r dWiiKoyv ' aia-xpi^v ij/dyos dpiC^t ^ kuKwp 

diravTas^ SfiaK^ls Ka\ i(roK\'f]povs ro'iy . $Traivos. ^Errdywv ry rh ipyop, 

filois yevon^PovSy rh nparuop dperff &c. 
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inheritance recently distributed, with the brotherhood contented, 
modest and docile. Such is the picture with which “ mischievous 
Oncirus” cheats the fancy of the patriotic Agis, whispering the 
treacherous message that the gods have promised him success in a 
similar attempt, and thus seducing him into that fatal revolutionary 
course, which is destined to bring himself, his wife and his aged 
mother to the dungeon and the hangman’s rope.^ 

That the golden dream just described was dreamt by some 
Spartan patriots is certain, because it stands recorded in Plutarch ; 
that it was not dreamt by the authors of centuries preceding Agis, 
I have already endeavoured to show ; that the earnest feelings, of 
sickness of the present and yearning for a better future under the 
colours of a restored past, which filled the soul of this king and his 
brother reformers—combined with the levelling tendency between 
rich and poor which really was inherent in the Lykurgean disci* 
pllnc—were amply sufficient to beget such a dream and to procure 
for it a place among the great deeds of the old lawgiver, so much 
venerated and so little known,—this too I hold to be unquestion¬ 
able. Had there been any evidence that Lykurgus had interfered 
w'ith private property, to the limited extent wdiich Dr. Thirlwall 
and other able critics imagine—that he had resumed certain lands 
unjustly taken by the rich from the Achseans—I should have been 
glad to record it; but finding no such evidence, I cannot think it 
necessary to presume the fact simply in order to account for the 
story in Plutarch.^ 


1 Plutarch, Agia, c. 19-20. 

2 1 r«ad with much satisfaction in M. 
Kopstadt’s Dissertation, that the gene¬ 
ral c<mclusiou which 1 have endeavoured 
to establish respecting the alleged Ly¬ 
kurgean redivision of property, appears 
to him successfully i>roved. (Dissert, 
De Reriim Laconic. Const, sect. 18. p. 
138 .) 

He supposes, with i)erfect truth, that 
at the time when the first edition of 
these volumes was published, 1 was 
ignorant of tho fact that Lachinanu aril 
Kortiim had both called in (picstion tlie 
reality of the Lykurgean redivision. In 
regard to Professor Kortiim, tlie fact 
was first brought to my knowledge by 
his notice of these two volumes in the 
Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, 1846, Ko. 41. 
p. 649. . 

Since the first edition I have read the 
treatise of Lachmann (Die Spartanischo 
Staats Verfassung in ihrer Kntwickeluiig 
uud ihrom Vcrfalle, sect. 10. p. 170) 


wherein the redivision ascribed to Ly¬ 
kurgus is canvassed. He too attributes 
the origin of the tale as a portion of his¬ 
tory, to the social and political feelings 
current in the days of AgJfe III. and 
Kleomencs TIL He notices also that it 
is in contradiction with Plato and Iso- 
krates. But a large proportion of the 
arguments which he brings to disprove 
it, are connected with ideas of his own 
respecting the social and political cou- 
i stitution of Sparta, w^hich I think either 
I untrue or uncertified. Moreover ho 
believes in the inalienability as well as 
the indivisibility of the separate lots of 
land—which I believe to be jiist as little 
correct as their supposed equality. 

Kopstadt (p. 139) thinks that I have 
gone too far in rejecting every mid<lle 
opinion. He thinks that Lykurgus must 
have done something, though much less 
than what is affirmed, tending to realise 
equality of individual propei*ty. 

1 shall not say that this is impossible. 
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The various items in that story all hang togethfr, and must be 
understood as forming parts of the same comprehensive fact, or 
comprehensive fancy* The fixed total of 9000 Spartan, and 
30,000 Laconian lots,‘ the equality between them, and the rent 
accruing from each, rej)resented by a given quantity of moist and 
dry produce,—all these particulars arc alike true or alike uncerti¬ 
fied. Upon the various numbers here given, many authors have 
raised calculations as to the population and produce of Laconia, 
which appear to me destitute of any trustworthy foimda- 
tion. Those who accept the history, that Lykurgus con- cuity (.f 

. , , , 1 1 /• • • \ind<‘rstand- 

stitutcd the above-mentioned numbers botli ot citizens inKi>y"bat 
and of lots of land, and that he contemjdated the main- tixid muuiwr 
tenance of both numbers in unchangeable projiortion— «T‘tLe 
are perplexed to assign the means whereby this adjust “ taincd. 
ment was kept undisturbed. Nor are they n^uch assisted in the 
solution of this embarrassing problem by the statement of Plutarch, 
who tells us that the number remained fixed of itself, and that the 
succession ran on from father to son without cither consolidation 
or multiplication of parcels, down to the period when foreign 
wealth flowed into Sparta, as a consequence of the successful c.on- 
cluslon of the Peloponnesian war. Shortly after that period (lii^ 
tells us) a citizen named Epitadeus became ephor—a vindictive 
and malignant man, who, having had a quarrel with his piutarcij s 
son, and wishing to oust him from the succession, intro- 
duced and obtained sanction to a new Hhetra, whereby ^'^i^tadcus. 
power was granted to every father of a fiunily either to make over 
during life, or to bequeathe aftiT death, his house and his estate 
to any one whom he chose.^ But it is plain that this story (what¬ 
ever be the truth about the family quarrel of Epitadeus) does not 
help us out of the difticnlty. From the time of Lykurgus to that 
of this disinheriting ephor, more than four centuries must he 
reckoned: now had there been real causes at work sufficient to 
maintain inviolate the identical number of lots and families during 

this long period, we see no reason why his new law, simjdy per¬ 
il 

If we had ampler evidence, perliaps such I that the territory of the Spartans would 
facts might appear. But as the evidence j miiintain 15iK) Jjorsemeu and 
stands now, there is nothing whatever j hoplites, while the number of citizens 
to show it. Nor are we entitled (in my i was in point of fact less than lUOO. Di\ 
judgement) to presume that it was so, in , Thirlwull seems to prefer the reading of 
the absence of evidence, simply in order Gottling—.‘iOuo instead of .'}(),non ; but 
to make out that the Lykurgean mythe the latter seems better snpi)orted by 
is only an exaggeration, and not entire MSS., and most suitable, 
fiction. ^ '2 Plutarch, Agis, c. o. 

^ Aristotle (Polit. ii. 6, 11) remarks 
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missive and ndlhing more, should have overthrown it. We are 
not told by Plutarch what was the law of succession prior to Epi- 
tadeua. If the whole estate went by law to t)ne son in the family, 
what became of the other sons, to whom industrious acquisition in 
any shape was repulsive as well as interdicted ? If, on the other 
hand, the estate was divided between the sons equally (as it was 
by the law of succession at Athens), how can we defend the main¬ 
tenance of an unchanged aggregate number of parcels ? 

Dr. Thirlwall, after having admitted a modified interference 
with private property by Lykurgus, so as to exact from the 
wealthy a certain sacrifice in order to create lots for the poor, and 
to bring about something approaching to cqui-producing lots for 
all, observes:—“ The average amount of the rent (paid by the 
cultivating Helots from each lot) seems to have been no more 
than was required fgr the frugal maintenance of a family with six 
persons. The right of transfer was as strictly confined as that of 
enjoyment: the patrimony was indivisible, inalienable, and de¬ 
scended to the eldest son ; in default of a male heir, to the eldest 
daughter. The object seems to have been, after the number of 
the allotments became fixed, *that each should be constantly repre¬ 
sented by one head of a household. But the nature of the means 
employed for this end is one of the most obscure points of the 

Spartan system.In the better times of the commonwealth, 

this seems to have been princi{)ally effected by adoptions and mar¬ 
riages with heiresses, which provided for the marriages of younger 
sons in families too numerous to be supported on their own heredi¬ 
tary property. It was then probably seldom necessary for the 
state to interfere, in order to direct the childless owner of an 
estate, or the father of a rich heiress, to a proper choice. But 
SiB all adoption required the sanction of the kings, and they had 
also the disposal of the hand of orphan heiresses, there can be 
little doubt that the magistrate had the power of interposing on 
such occ^Ksions, even in opposition to the w ishes of individuals, to 
relieve poverty and check the accumulation of wealth.” (Hist. 
Gr. ch. 8. vol. i. p. 867.) ♦ 

I cannot concur in the view which Dr. Thirlwall here takes of 
lauded pro- state of property, or the arrangements respecting 
afw^r'un- its transmission, in ancient Sparta. Neither the equal 
v?ired^?t^*’ modesty of possession which he supposes, nor the pre- 
Sparta; * cautioiis for perpetuating it, can be shown to have ever 
existed among the pupils of Lykurgus. Our earliest information 
intimates the existence of rich men at Sparta: the story of king 
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Aristo and Agetu&, in Herodotus, exhibits to uAhe latter as a 
man who cannot be supposed to have had only just ‘‘ enough to 
maintain six persons frugally”—while his beautiful wife, whom 
Aristo coveted and entrapped from him, is expressly described 
as the daughter of opulent parents. Sperthics and Bulis the 
Talthybiads are designated as belonging to a distinguished race, 
and among the wealthiest men in Sparta.’ Demaratus was the 
only king of Sparta, in the days of Herodotus, who had ever 
gained a chariot victory in the Olympic games; but we know by 
the case of Lichas during the Peloponnesian war, Evagoras, and 
others, that private Spartans were equally successful f and for 
one Spartan who won the prize, there must of course have been 
many who bred their horses and started their chariots unsuccess¬ 
fully. It need hardly be remarked that chariot-competition at 
Olympia w^as one of the most significant evidences of a wealthy 
house: nor were there wanting Spartans who kept horses and 
dogs without any exclusive view to the games. We know from 
Xenophon, that at the time of the battle of Leuktra, “ the very 
rich Spartans” provided the horses to be mounted for the state- 
cavalry.^ These and other proofs, of the existence of rich men at 
Sparta, are inconsistent with the idea of a body of citizens each 
possessing what was about enough for the frugal maintenance of 
six persons, and no more. 

As we do not find that such was in practice the state of pro¬ 
perty in the Spartan community, so neither can we discover that 
the lawgiver ever tried either to make or to keep it so. What he 
did was to impose a rigorous public discipline, with simple clothing 
and fare, incumbent alike upon the rich and the poor nor were 

/, 1 • , . . 1 ^ ^ ^ there any 

(this was his special present to Greece, according to laws which 
Thucydides,^ and his great point of contact with demo- equalise it 
cracy, according to Aristotle) ; but he took no pains either to 
restrain the enrichment of the former, or to prevent the im¬ 
poverishment of the latter. He meddled little with the distribu¬ 
tion of property, and such neglect is one of the capital deficiencies 
for which Aristotle censures hiifi. That philosopher tells us, 
indeed, that the Spartan law had made it dishonourable (he does 
not say, peremptorily forbidden) to buy or sell landed property, 
but that there w^as the fullest liberty both of donation and bequest: 

^ Herod, vi. 61. ofa avBpd^irwv t6 oA- de Rep. Lac. v. 3; Molpifl ap- AthonaJ. 
/3iW OuyaTfpa, &c.; vii. 134. iv. p. 141; Aristot. Polit. ii. 

2 Herod, vi. 70-163; Thnoyd. v. 50. 4 Thucyd. i. 6; Aristot. Polit. iv. 7, 

^ Xeiioph. Helloii. vi. 4, 11; Xenoph. 4, 5; viii. I, 3. 
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and the same ftults (he justly observes) ensued from the practice 
tolerated as would have ensued from the practice discountenanced 
—since it was easy to disguise a real sale under an ostensible 
donation. He notices pointedly the tendency of property at 
Sparta to concentrate itself in fewer hands, unopposed by any 
legal hindrances: the fathers married their daughters to whom¬ 
soever they chose, and gave dowries according to their own dis¬ 
cretion, generally very large: the rich families moreover inter- 
Opinionsof married among one another habitually and without 
AristoUe. restriction. Now all these are ipcficated by Aristotle as 
cases in which the law might have interfered, and ought to have 
interfered, but did not—for the great jmrpose of disseminating the 
benefits of landed property as much as possible among the mass of 
the citizens. Again, he tells us that the law encouraged the mul¬ 
tiplication of progeny, and granted exemptions to such citizens as 
had three or four children—but took no thought how the nume¬ 
rous families of poorer citizens were to live, or to maintain their 
qualitication at the public tables, most of the lands of the state 
being in the hands of the rich.^ His notice, and condemnation 
of that law, vdiich made the franchise of the Spartan citizen 
dependent upon his continuing to furnish his quota to the public 
table—has been already adverted to; as well as the potent love of 
moneys which he notes in the Spartan character, and which must 
have tended continually to keep together the richer fiimilies among 
themselves: while amongst a community where industry was 
unknown, no poor citizen could ever become rich. 

If we duly weigh these evidences, we shall see that equality of 
Erroneous posscssious neither existed in fact, nor ever entered into 

suppositions ^ i • 

with regard the sclicmc and tendencies oi the lawgiver at Sparta. 
•Spartan law And the picture which Dr. ThirlwalP has drawn of a 
Sf BuSSi. body of citizens each possessing a lot of land about 

^ Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 10-13; v. 6, 7. j and the new law cai’ried by that ephor), 

* The p«auegyrist Xenophon acknow- | that the number of Spartan lots, nearly 
ledges much the same re8i)ecting the ! equal and rigorously indivisible, re- 
Sparta which he witnessed ; but he ' mained with little or no change from 
maintains that it had been better in the time of the oiiginal division down 
former times (Kepub. hac. c, 14). to the return of Lysander after his vic- 

^ The view of Dr. Thii’lwall agrees in torious close of the Peloponnesian war. 
the main with tliat of Manso and O. Both acknowledge that they cannot un- 
Muller (Manso, Sparta, vol. i. p. J18- derstand by what regulations this long 
128; and vol. ii. Beilage, i), p. 129; and unalterability, so improbable in itself, 
Muller, History of the Dorians, vol. ii. was maintained; but both affirm the 
B. iii. c. 10. sect. 2, 3). ^ fact positively. 

Both these authors maintain the pi'o- The period will be more than 400 
position slated by Plutarch (Agis, c. 5, years, if the original division be referred 
in his reference to the ephor Epitadeus, I to Lykurgus: more than 300 years, if 
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adequate to the frugal maintenance of six peA)ns—of adop- 
tious and marriages of heiresses arranged with a deliberate view 


the 9000 lots are understood to date | 
from the Messenian war. 

If this alleged fact be really a fact, it 
is something almost without a parallel 
in the history of mankind : and before 
w'e consent to believe it, we ought at 
least to be satisfied that there is con¬ 
siderable show of positive evidence in 
its favour, and not much against it. 
But on examining Manso and Muller, 
it will be seen that not only is there 
very slender evidence in its favour— 
thei'e is a decided balance of evidence 
against it. 

The evidence produced to prove the 
indivisibility of the Spartan lot is a pas¬ 
sage of Herakleides Poiiticua, c. 2 (ad 
calc. Cragii, p. 5U4), ttcoKuv Be yrjp Aa- 
KiBaifiopiois aicrxpBv vcpdfiKTrai—rris ap~ 
Xaias fxoipas avav^iieffBai (or peyefirjadai) 
ovBiv The first portion of this 

assertion is confirmed by, and probably 
borrowed from, Aristotle, w'lio says the 
same thing nearly in the same words: 
the second portion of the sentence ought, 
according to all reasonable rules of con¬ 
struction, to be understood with refer¬ 
ence to the first part; that is, to the 
s(t/e of the original lot. “To sell land j 
is held disgraceful among the Lacedic- j 
inonians, nor is it permitted to sever oft*; 
any portion of the original lot,’" i. e. fur 
.s(t/e. Herakleides is not here speaking 
of the law of succession to pi'operty at 
Lacediemon, nor can we infer from his 
words that the whole lot was trans¬ 
mitted entire to one son. No evidence 
except this very irrelevant sentence is 
produced by Muller and Manso to jus¬ 
tify their positive assertion, that the 
Spartan lot of land was indivisible in 
respect to inheritance. 

Having tlms determined the indivi¬ 
sible transmission of lots to one son of ! 
a family, Manso and Muller presume, I 
without any proof, that that son must 
be tlfe eldest: and Muller proceeds to 
state something equally unsuppoHed by 
proof:—“ The extent of his rights, 
however, was perhaps no farther than 
that he was considered master of the 
house and property ; while the other 
members of the family had an equal 
right to the enjoyment of it. . . . The 
master of the family was therefore 
obliged to contribute for all these to 
the syssitia, without which contribution 
no one was admitted.”—fip. 199, 200. 

All this is completely gratuitous, and 


will be found to produce as many dif¬ 
ficulties in one way as it removes in 
another. 

The next law as to the transmission 
of property which Manso states to have 
prevailed, is, that all daughters were to 
maiTy without receiving any dowry— 
the case of a sole daughter is here ex¬ 
cepted. For this pro])ositiou ho citc.!» 
Plutarch, Apofihthcg. Laconic, p. 227; 
Justin, hi. IJ; Ailiaii. V. H. vi. 6. These 
authors do certainly ulfinu that there 
was such a regulation, and both Plu¬ 
tarch and Justin assign reasons for it, 
real or supposed. ‘* Lykurgus being 
asked why he directed that inaideiiH 
should be married without dowry, ans- 
i werod,—In order that maidens of poor 
j families might not remain unmarrioil, 

! and that character and virtue might be 
exclusively attended to in the choice of 
a wife.” The same general reason is 
given by Justin. How the mtson here 
given for the prohibition of dowry, goes 
indirectly to ])rove that there cxisti’d 
no such law of general succession as 
that which had been before stated, viz. 
the sacred indivisibility of the primitive 
lot. For had this latter been recog¬ 
nised, the roasoiji would have been oli- 
vious why daughters could receive no 
dowry: tho father’s whole landed pro¬ 
perty (and a Spartan could have little of 
any other property, since he never ac¬ 
quired any tiling by industry) was under 
the strictest entail to his oldest son. 
Plutarch and Justin, therefore, while in 
their statement as to the matter of fact 
they warrant Manso in affirming the 
prohibition of dowry (about this matter 
of fact, more presently), do by the i*ea- 
son which they give, discountenance his 
former supposition as to the indivisibility 
of the primitive family lots. 

Thirdly, Manso understands Aristotle 
(Polit. ii. f), 11), by the use of tho ad¬ 
verb pvpy to afiirm something respecting 
his own time specially, and to imply at 
tho same time that the* ancient custom 
had been the reverse. 1 cannot think 
that tho adverb, as Aristotle uses it in 
that passage, bears out such a construc¬ 
tion : pvp Be there does not signify pre¬ 
sent time as opposed to past, but tho 
antithesis between the actual custoru 
and that which Aristotle pronounces to 
be expedient. Aristotle gives no indi¬ 
cation of being aware that %ny material 
change had taken place in tho laws of 
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of providing ftr the younger children of numerous families— 
of interference on the part of the kings to ensure this object—of a 


succession at Sparta; this is one circum¬ 
stance, for which both Manso and Mul¬ 
ler, who both believe in the extraordi¬ 
nary revolution caused^ by the permis¬ 
sive law of the ephor Epitadeus, censure 
him. 

Three other positions are laid down 
by Manso about the laws of property at 
Sparta. 1. A man might give aw’ay or 
bequeathe his land to whomsoever he 
pleased. 2. But none except childless 
persons could do this. .‘i. They could 
only give or bequeathe it to citizens who 
had no land of their own. Of these 
three reguhitions, the first is distinctly 
affirmed by Aristotle, and may be relied 
upon: the second is a restriction not 
noticed by Aristotle, and supported by 
no proof except that which arises out of 
the story of the ephor Epitadeus, who 
is said to have been unable to disinherit 
his son without causing a new law to be 
passed ; the third is a pure fancy. 

So much for the positive evidence, on 
the faith of which Manso and Miillcr 
affirm the startling fact, that the lots of 
land in Sparta remained distinct, indi¬ 
visible, and unchanged in number, down 
to the close of the Peloponnesian war. 
I venture to say that such positive evi¬ 
dence is far too weak to sustain an affir¬ 
mation in itself so improbable, even if 
there were no evidence on the other 
side for contradiction. But in this case 
there is powerful contradictory evidence. 

First, the assertions of these authors 
are distinctly in the teeth of Aristotle, 
whose authority they try to invalidate 
by saying that he spoke altogether with 
reference to his own time at Sparta, and 
that he misconceived the pi’imitive Ly- 
kurgean constitution. Now this might 
foi*m a reasonable ground of presump¬ 
tion against the competency of Aristotle, 
if the witnesses produced on the other 
side were older than he. But it so hap¬ 
pens that every one of the witnesses pro¬ 
duced by Manso and Miiller are yovnyer 
than Aristotle: Herakleides Ponticus, 
Plutarch, Justin, .^lian, &c. Nor is it 
shown that these' authors copied from 
any source earlier Ihan Aristotle—for 
his testimony cannot be contradicted 
by arry inferences drawn from Herodo¬ 
tus, Thucydidds, Xenophon, Plato, Iso- 
krates or Ephorus. None of these wri¬ 
ters, anteriof to or contemporary with 
Aristotle, countenance the fancy of 


equal, indivisible, perpetual lots, or 
prohibition of dowry. 

The fact is, that Aristotle is not only 
our beat witness, but also our oldest 
witness, respecting the laws of property 
in the Spartan commonwealth; I could 
have wished indeed that earlier testi¬ 
monies had existed, and I admit that 
even the most sngacious observer of 
B.c. is liable to mistake when 
he speaks of one or two centuries before. 
But if Aristotle is to be discredited on 
the ground of late date, what are we to 
say to Plutarch ? To insist on the in¬ 
tellectual eminence of Aristotle would 
be superfluous: and on this subject ho 
is a witness the more valuable, as he 
had made careful, laborious and per- 
Boual inquiries into the Grecian govern¬ 
ments generally, and that of Sparta 
among them-- the great })o{nt dc mh'e for 
ancient speculative politicians. 

Now the statements of Aristotle dis¬ 
tinctly exclude the idea of equal, indivi¬ 
sible, inalienable, perpetual lots,—and 
prohibition of dowry. He particularly 
notices the habit of giving very large 
dowries, and the constant tendency of 
the lots of land to become consolidated 
in fewer and fewer hands. He tells us 
nothing upon the subject wdiich is not 
perfectly consistent, intelligible, and 
uncontradicted by any known state¬ 
ments belonging to his own or to earlier 
times. But the reason why men refuse 
to believe him, and cither set tiside or 
explain away his evidence, is, that they 
sit down to study with their minds full 
of the division of landed property as¬ 
cribed to liykurgus by Plutarch. I 
willingly concede that on this occasion 
w'e have to choose between Plutarch 
and Aristotle. We cannot reconcile 
them exceiit by arbitrary suppositions, 
every one of which breaks up the sim¬ 
plicity, beauty and symmetry of Plu¬ 
tarch’s agrarian idea—and every one of 
which still leaves the perpetuity of the 
original lots unexplained. And I have 
no hesitation in preferring the authority 
of Aristotle (which is in perfect con¬ 
sonance with what we indirectly gather 
from other authors, his contemporaries 
tmd predecessors) as a better witness on 
every ground; rejecting the statement 
of Plutarch, and rejecting it altogether 
with all its coilteequences. 

But the authority of Aristotle is not 
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fixed number of lots of land, each represented by one head of a 
household—this picture is one, of which the reality must not be 
sought on the banks of the Eurotas. The “ better times of the 
commonwealth,” to which he refers, may have existed in the 
glowing retrospect of Agis, but are not acknowledged in the sober 
appreciation of Aristotle. That the citizens w-erc far more nume¬ 
rous in early times, the philosopher tells us, and that the commu¬ 
nity had in his day greatly declined in ])ower, we also know : in 


the only argument which may be urged 
to refute this supposition, that the dis¬ 
tinct Spartan lots remained unaltered 
ill number down to the time of IjyRaii- 
dor. For if the number of distinct lots 
remained undirninislied, the number of 
citizens cannot have greatly diminished. 
Now the conspiracy of Kinadbn falls 
during the life of Lysaiidcr, within the 
first ten years after tlie close of the Pe¬ 
loponnesian war: and in the account 
which Xenojdiou gives of that conspiracy, 
the paucity of the number of citizens is 
brought out in the clearest and most 
emphatic manner. And this must be 
before the time when the new law of 
Eijitadeus is said to have pjissod, at 
least before that law can have ha<l room 
to produce any sensible effects. If then 
the ancient 9000 lots still remained all 
separate, without either consolidation 
or subdivision, Low arc we to account 
for the small number of citizens at the 
time of the cons})iraey of Jviiiadon ? 

This examination of the evidence (for 
the purpose of wliich I have been com¬ 
pelled to prolong the present note) 
shows—1. 'i^hat the hypothesis of indi¬ 
visible, inalienable lots, maintained for 
a long period in imdiniinished number 
at Sparta, is not only sustained by the 
very miniiiiuin of affirmative evidence, 
but is contradicte<l by very good nega¬ 
tive evidence. 2. That the hypothesis 
which rcpres(mts dowi'ies to daughters 
ivs being pnjhibited by law, is indeed 
affirmed by PJntarcli, .dillian and Justin, 
but 18 contradicted by the better autho¬ 
rity of Aristotle. 

The recent edition of Horukleides 
Poutieus, })ublislied l)y 8chneidewin in 
since my first edition, presents an 
amended text which completely bears 
out my interpretation. His text, de¬ 
rived from a fuller comparison of exist¬ 
ing MSS., as well as from bettor critical ! 
judgement (seejiis Prolegg. c. iii. p. liv.), i 
stands — na)A€ri/ §6 yiju AaK€daifioviois ' 
aia-xphv veu6^i(TTar rrj^ Sk apxaias (xoi- 
pas (p. 7). It is plain that 


all this passage relates to sale of land, 
and not to testation, or succession, or 
division. ^J'lnis much nctjutkely is cer¬ 
tain, and Schneidewiu remarks in his 
note (p. 5;}) that it contradicts Muller, 
Hermann, and Sclidmann—adding, that- 
thc distinction drawn is, between land 
inherited from the original family lots, 
.and land otherwise ac(piired, by dona¬ 
tion, bequest, &c. Sale of the former 
I was absolutely illegal: sale of the latter 
j was discreditable, yet n(*t .absolutely 
I illegal. Aristotle in the Politics (ii. (>, 

I 10) takes no notice of any such distinc¬ 
tion, between land inherited from the 
jirimitive lots, and laud otherwise ac- 
(juired. Nor was thcro {)erhaps any 
well-defined line of distinction, in a 
•ountry ’ of unwritten customs liko 
fciliarta, between what was siin]>ly dis¬ 
graceful and what was positively illegal. 
Scliueidewin in his note, however, jus- 
sumes the original equality of the l(»ts 
ixs certain in itself, and as being the 
cause of the prohibition : neither of 
which apjiears to me true. 

I speak of this confused coTnf)ilatioii 
still under the name of Jierakleides Pou- 
ticus, by wliieh it is commonly known; 
though Schneidewiu in the second chaj)- 
ter of his IVolegomena has shown suffi¬ 
cient reason for believing tliat there is 
no authority for connecting it with the 
name of Herakleides. He tries to es¬ 
tablish the work .as consisting of Ex* 
cerpta from the lost treatise of Aris¬ 
totle’s Tre/jl TloKirdcbv : which is well 
made out with regard to some jiarts, 
but not enough to justify his inference 
as to the wliole. The .article, wheroiii 
Welcker vindicates the ascribing of the 
work to an Excerptor of Heraklcides, is 
unsixtisfactory (Kleinc Schrifton, p. ), 
Beyond this irrelevant passage of Hc- 
rakleidds Ponticus, no farther evidence 
is ])roduced by Miiller and Maiiso to 
justify their positive assertion, that the 
Spartan,lot of land was indivisible in 
respect to inheritance. 
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this sense the times of Sparta had doubtless once been better. We 
may even concede that during the three centuries succeeding 
Lykurgus, when they were continually acquiring new territory, and 
when Aristotle had been told that they had occasionally admitted 
new citizens, so that the aggregate numlier of citizens had once 
been 10,000—we may concede that in these previous centuries the 
distribution of land had been less unequal, so that the dispropor¬ 
tion between the great size of the territory and the small number 
of citizens was not so marked as it had become at the period which 
the philosopher personally witnessed; for the causes tending to 
augmented inequality were constant and uninterrupted in their 
workiim. But this admission will still leave us far removed from 
the sketch drawn by Dr. Thirlwall, which depicts the Lykurgean 
Sparta as starting from a new agrarian scheme not far removed 
from equality of landed property—the citizens as spontaneously 
disposed to uphold this equality by giving to unprovided men the 
benefit of adoptions and heiress-marriages—and the magistrate as 
interfering to enforce this latter purpose, even in cases w^here the 
citizens were themselves unwilling. All our evidence exhibits to 
us both decided inequality of possessions and inclinations on the 
part of rich men the reverse of those which Dr. Thirlwall indi¬ 
cates ; nor will the powers of interference which he ascribes to the 
magistrate be found sustained by the chapter of Herodotus on 
w4nch he seems to rest them.^ 


‘ Herod, vi. 57, in oniimerating the 
privileges and penpiisitea of the kings— 
BiKdCfiu 8e fjiovvovs robs /SatriA^as rderahe 
^ovva' narpovxov re napdtvov Trep/, 4s rhy 
t/cveerat M ^ irar^p avr^v 

iYYvdjcrrj’ kuI 65wv Srjgotrtewv Trepr koI fjy 
ns 0€Thy Traiba iroiUirBai €06 
ivdvnov -irot4e(r0ai. 

It seems curious that narpovxos ndp- 
Oeyos sliould mean a damsel who has no 
father (literally htciis a non liiccndo}; but 
I suppose that wo must accept this upon 
the authority of Julius Pollux and Ti- 
maeus. Proceeding on this interpreta¬ 
tion, Valckenaer gives the meaning of 
the passage very justly; ‘^Orbac nup- 
tias, necdum a patre desp(msata), si 
plures sibi vindicarent, fieretque rj ivl- 
KXrjpos, ut Atheuis loquebantur, iirl- 
diKos, Sparta) lis ista dirimebatur a re¬ 
gibus solis.*" 

Now the judicial function here de¬ 
scribed is something very different from 
the langtiage of Dr. Thirlwall, tjiat “ the 
kings had the disposal of the hand of 
orphan heiresses in cases where the 


father had not signified his will.’* Such 
disposal would approach somewhat to 
that omnii)otence which Aristophanes 
(Vesp. 7)85) makes old Philokleon claim 
for the Athenian dikasts (an exaggera¬ 
tion well-calculated to serve the poet’s 
purpose of making the dikasts appear 
monsters of caprice and injustice), and 
would be analogous to the power which 
English kings enjoyed three centuries 
ago as feudal guardians over wards. But 
the language of Herodotus is inconsis¬ 
tent with the idea that the kings chose 
a husband for the orphan heiress. She 
was claimed as of right by persons in 
ceHain degrees of j^lationship to her. 
Whether the law about ^yxiorrcia (affi¬ 
nity carrying legal rights) was the same 
as at Athens we cannot tell; but the 
question submitted for adjudication, at 
Sparta to the kings and at Athens to 
the dikasteries, was certainly the same, 
agreeably to the above note of Valcke¬ 
naer— namely, to whom, among the 
various claimants for the marriage, the 
best legal title really belonged. It is 
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To conceive correctly, then, the Lykurgean system, as far as 
obscurity and want of evidence will pennit, it seems to me that 
there are two current misconceptions which it is essential to dis¬ 
card. One of these is, that the system included a repartition 
of landed property, njon principles of exact or approximative 
equality (distinct from that appropriation which belonged to tlie 
Dorian conqusst and settlement), and provisions for perpetuating 
the number of distinct and equal lots. The other is, that it was 
first brought to bear when the Spartans were masters of all Tiaconia. 
The illusions created by the old legend—which depicts Laconia as 
all oue country, and all conquered at one stroke—yet survive after 
the legend itself has been set aside as bad evidence: we Ccinriot 
conceive Sparta as subsisting by itself without dominion over 
Laconia, nor Amyklae, Pharis and Geronthrse, as really and truly 
independent of Sparta. Yet, if these towns were independent in 
the time of Lykurgus, much more confidently may the same inde¬ 
pendence be affiriiK^d of the portions of T^aconia which lie lower 
than Amyklae down the valley of the Pmrotas, as well as of the 
eastern coast, which Herodotus expressly states to have been 
originally connected with Argos. 

Discarding then these two suppositions, we have to (‘oiisidcr the 
Lykurgean system as brought to bear upon Sparta and 
its immediate circumjacent district, apart from the rest <»‘>i;;itmiiy 
of Laconia, and as not meddling systematically with the tuspaun - 

... „ , "i 11 in In Minced 

partition ot property, wiiatever that may nave been, cfinai s.- 
wdiich the Dorian conquerors established at their original (li.scijdiiio, 
settlement Lykurgus does not try to make the poor of prdperiy. 
rich, nor the rich poor; but he imposes upon both the same sub¬ 
jugating drill'—the same habits of life, gentlemanlike idleness, 
and unlettered strength—the same fare, clothing, labours, j)riva- 
tions, endurance, punishments, and subordination. It is a lesson 

indeed probable enough, that the two adoption, there were conditions to bo 
royal deacendaiits of Heraklca might fulfilled, conaenta to be obtained, tlio 
abuse their judicial function, as there absence of disqualifying circumstances 
are various instances known in which verified, &c.; and some authority be- 
they take bribes; but they were not fore which this was to be done was iii- 
likoly to abuse it in favour of an unpro- dispensable (See Meier and Sclioinaiiii, 
vided youth. ^ Attisch. Prozess, b. iii. ch. ii. j). 

Next, as to adoption : Herodotus tells At Sparta such authority wjis vested by 
us that the ceremony of adoption was ancient custom in tlie king; but wo are 
performed before the kings: probably not told, nor is it probable, that ho 
enough there was some fee paid with it. could interpose, in c>i>positioii to the 
But this affords no ground for presum- wishes of individuals, to relievo jKi- 
ing that they had any hand in deter- verty,” as Dr. Thirl wall supposes, 
mining the childless.father was to ^ Sirdpro hafiaclfji^fioros, Simonides, 
adopt. According to the Attic law about apud Plutarch. Agosilaus, c. 1. 
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instructive at least, however unsatisfactory, to political students— 
that with all this equality of dealing, he ends in creating a com¬ 
munity in whom not merely the love of pre-eminence, but even the 
love of money, stands powerfully and specially developed.^ 

Hqw tar the peculiar of the primitive Sj^irta extended we have 

. no means of determining ; but its limits down the valley 

Original’ « m ^ ^ i • 

Dorian allot- of the Eurotas were certainly narrow, inasmuch as it 
in Sparta did not rcach so far as Amyklse. Nor can we tell what 
probably prjnciples the Dorian conquerors may have followed in 
not equal. Original allotment of lands within the limits of 

that peculiar^ Equal apportionment is not probable, because all 
the individuals of a conquering band are seldom regarded as 
possessing equal claims; but whatever the original apportionment 
may have been, it remained without any general or avowed dis¬ 
turbance until the days of Agis III. and Kleomenes 111. Here 
then we have the primitive Sparta, including Dorian warriors with 
their Helot subjects, but no Periceki. And it is upon these 
Spartans separately, perhaps after the period of aggravated dis¬ 
order and lawlessness noticed by Herodotus and Thucydides, that 
the painful but invigorating discipline above sketched must have 
been originally brought to boar. 

The gradual conquest of Laconia, with the acquisition 
Gradual of additional lands and new Helots, and the forma- 
tion of the order of Periceki, both of which were a 
©rtbrnew consequence of it—is to be considered as posterior to the 
pirted by introduction of the Lykurgeaii system at Sparta, and as 

geLJ'dSsu resulting partly from the increased force which that 
piiiie. system imparted. The career of conquest went on, be¬ 
ginning from Teleklus, for nearly three centuries—with some 
interruptions indeed, and in the case of the Messenian war, with a 
desperate and even precarious struggle—so that in the time of 
Thucydides, and for some time previously, the Spartans pos¬ 
sessed two-fifths of Peloponnesus. And this series of new acquisi¬ 
tions and victories disguised the really weak point of the Spartan 
system, by rendering it possible either to plant the poorer citizens 
as Periceki in a conquered township, or to supply them with lots of 
land, of which they could receive the produce without leaving the 
city—so that their numbers and their military strength were pre¬ 
vented from declining. It is even affirmed by Aristotle, that 
during these jearly times they augmented the number of their 
citizens by fresh admissions, which of course^ implies the acquisi- 
* Aristotol. Polit. ii. 6, 9, 19, 23, rb <l>i\6rifioy — rh <^iKo')(^pi)^wrov, 
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tioii of additional lots of land.' But successful war (to use an 
expression substantially borrowed from the same philoso})h(T) was 
necessary to their salvation : the establishment of their ascendency, 
and of their maximum of territory, was followed, after no very 
long interval, by symptoms of decline.’-* It will hereafter be seen 
that at the period of the conspiracy of Kiiiadon (395 n.c.), the full 
citizens (called Ilomoioi or Peers) were considerably inferior in 
number to the Ilyporneioncs, or Spartans who could uo longer 
furnish their qualification, and had become disfranchised. And 
the loss thus sustained was very imperfectly repaired by the 
admitted practice sometimes resorted to %y rich men, #f associating 
with their own children the children of poorer citizens, and paying 
the contribution of these latter to the pid^lic tables, so as to enable 
them to go through the prescribed course of education and dis¬ 
cipline—whereby they became (under the title or sobriquet of 
Mothakes^) citizens, witli a certain taint of inferiority, yet were 
sometimes appointed to honourable commands. 

Laconia, the state and territory of the Lacedmmonians, was 
affirmed at the time of its greatest extension to have comprehended 
100 cities'*—this after the conquest of Messenia, so that it would 


* Aristot. Polit. ii. 0, 12. 

® Ariatot. Polit. ii. G, 22. Toiyapovy 
f<rw^oi/TO Tro\€ixovyT€Sy aTrw\ovro Se &p- 
&c. Compare also vii. 1 15. 

J’liitarcli, Kleomeu. c. 8 ; Phylarch. 
ap. Atheiisc. vi. p. 271. 

The strangers called Tp6<f)ifiOL, and the 
illegitimate sons of Spartans, whom 
Xenophon mentions with eulogy, as 

having pjartukcu in the honourable 
training of the city,*’ must probably 
bave been iuti’oduced in this same way, 
by private support from the rich (Xe- 
noph. Hellen. v. G, 9). The xenelasy 
must bave tben become practically much 
relaxed, if not extinct. 

Strabo, viii. p. 302; Steph. Byz. 

Construing the word -irtJAets exten-. 
sively, so as to include townships small 
as well as considerable, this estimate is 
probably inferior to the truth ; since 
even dui^iug the depressed times of 
modern Greece a fraction of the ancient 
Laconia (including in that term Mes- 
.sciiia) exhibited much more than 100 

bonryft. 

In reference merely to the territory 
called Maina, between Calamata in the 
Messeniau Gulf and Capo di Magna, the 
western part of the i^insula of Tao- 

VOL. II. a 


nanis, see a curious letter addressed to 
the Due de Nevers in 1G18 (on occasion 
t>f a projected movement to liberate the 
Morea from the Turks, and to assure to 
him the sovereignty of ifc, as dosceiid- 
aiit of the Palscologi) by a confidential 
agent whom he despatched thither— 
M. Chateaureiiaud—who sends to him 
‘*une sorte de tableau statistique <lii 
Magne, oil sont eiiumeres 125 bourgs on 
villages renfermans 491;) feux, et pou- 
vans foiirnir 10,U00 combattans, dont 
4000 arnics, et 6000 sans arines (be¬ 
tween Calamata and Ca])o di Magna).’* 
(Memoircs de TAcademie des Inscrip¬ 
tions, tom. XV. 1842, p. 329, Memoire 
de M. Berger de Xivrey.) 

This estimate is not far removed from 
that of Colonel Leake towards the be¬ 
ginning of the present century, who 
considers that there were then in Mani 
(the same territory) 130 towns and 
villages ; and this too in a state of 
society exceedingly disturbed and inse¬ 
cure—^where private feuds and private 
towers (or pyrghi) for defence were 
universal, and in parts of which, (Jolo- 
nel Leake says, “ 1 see men i^reparing 
the ground for cotton, with a dagger 
and pistols at their girdles. This, it 
seems, is the ordinary armour of the 
ISl 
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Include all the southern portion of Peloponnesus, from Thyrca on 
the Argolic Gulf to the southern bank of the river Nedon in its 
course into the Ionian Sea. But Laconia, more strictly so called, 
was distinguished from Messenia, and was understood to designate 
the portion of the above-mentioned territory which lay to the east 
of Mount Taygetus. The conquest of Messenia by tfie Sptrtans 
we shall presently touch upon ; but that of Laconia proper is very 
imperfectly narrated to us. Down to the reign of Teleklus, as has 
Conquest of bceii before remarked, Amyklae, Fharis and Geroiithrm 
pffis^atid were still Achman: in the reign of that prince they were 
firit conquered,%nd the Achaeans either expelled or sub- 
Tsiekius. jugated. It cannot be doubted that Amyklae had been 
previously a place of consequence : in point of heroic antiquity and 
memorials, this city, as well as Therapnae, seems to have sur¬ 
passed Sparta. And the war of the Spartans against it is repre¬ 
sented as a struggle of some moment—indeed in those times the 
capture of any walled city was tedious and difficult Timomachus, 
an iEgeid from Thebes,^ at the head of a body of his countrymen, « 
is said to have rendered essential service to the Spartans in the 
conquest of the Achaeans of Amyklae; and the brave resistance of 
the latter was commemorated by a monument erected to Zeus 
Tropaeus at Sparta, which was still to be seen in the time of 
Pausanias.^ The Achaeans of Pharis and Geronthrae, alarmed by 
the fate of Amyklae, are said to have surrendered their towns with 
little or no resistance : after w^iich the inhabitants of all the three 
cities, either wholly or in part, went into exile beyond sea, giving 
place to colonists from Sparta.^ From this time forward, according 
to Pausanias, Amyklae continued as a village/ But as the Amy- 
klaean hoplites constituted a valuable portion of the Spartan army, 
it must have been numbered among the cities of the Perioeki, as 
one of the hundred; ^ the distinction between a dependent city and 

cultivator when there is" no particular townships, 100 TrS\€is for all Laconia is 
suspicion of danger; the shepherd is a very moderate computation, 
almost always armed with a musket/* ^ Aristot. Aa/fwr. TIoKireia, ap. Schol. 

. t ''The Maniotes reckon their Pindar. Isth. vii. 18. 
population at 30,000, and their muskets I agree with M. Boeckh, that Pindar 
at 10,o00.*" (Lejike, Travels in Morea, himself identifies this march of the 
vol. i. ch. vii. pp. 243, 203-260.) .^Egeids to Amyklse vsdtb the original 

Now under the dominion of Sparta Herakleid conquest of Peloponnesus, 
all Laconia doubtless enjoyed complete (Not£e Ciiticaj ad Pindar. Pyth. v. 74. 
internal security, so that the idea of the p, 479.) 

cultivator tilling his land in arms would * Pausan. iil. 2, 6 ; iii. 12, 7. 

unheard of. Reasoning upon the 3 Pausan. iii. 22, 5. 

basis of what has just been stated about ^ Pausan. iii. 19, 5. 

the Maniote population and number of « Xenoph. Efellen. iv. 5, 11. 
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a village not being very strictly drawn. The festival of the 
Hyacinthia, celebrated at the great temple of the Ainykla;au 
Apollo, was among the most solemn and venerated in the Spartan 
calendar. 

It was in the time of Alkamenes the son of Teleklus that the 
Spartins dbnquered Helus, a maritime town on the left hiius am- 
baiik of the Eurotas, and reduced its inhabitants to AilcmiJiL. 
bondage—from whose name,^ according to various authors, the 
general title Helots, belonging to all the serfs of Laconia, was 
derived. But of the conquest of the other towns of Laconia— 
Gytheium, Akriae, Therapnae, &c.—or o# the eastern land on the 
coast of the Argolic Gulf, including Brasiae and Epidaurus 
Limera, or the island of Kythera, all which at one time belonged 
to the Argeian confederacy, we have no accounts. 

Scanty as our information is, it just enables us to make out 
a progressive increase of force and dominion on the part rrogrosaivo 
of the Spartans, resulting from tlic organisation of I ^y- SparUi. 
kurgus. Of this progress a farther manifestation is found, besides 
the conquest of the Achmans in the south by Teleklus and Alka¬ 
menes, in their successful opposition to the great power of Pheidon 
the Argeian, related in a previous chaj)ter. We now a])proacli 
the long and arduous efforts by which they accomplished tlie sub¬ 
jugation of their brethren the Messenian Dorians. 


^ Paiisan. iii. 2, 7; iii. 20, C. Strabo, 
viii. p. 

If it be true (as Pausanias states) that 
the Argeians aided Helus to resist, their 


assistance must probably have been given 
by sea; per}iai)8 from Epidaurus Limera, 
or Prasiio, when these towns formed part 
of the Argeian federation. * 
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CIIAPTEE VII. 

FIRST AND SECOND MESSENIAN WARS. 

That there were two long contests between the Lacedaemonians 
Autlioritic.s and Messenians, and that, in both, the former were 
lory of the Completely victorious, is a fact sufficiimtly attested. And 
M^ssumm coiild trust the statements in Pausanias—our chief 

and almost only authority on the subje(?t—we should be in a situa¬ 
tion to recount the history of both these wars in considerable 
detail. But unfortunately the incidents narrated in that writer 
have been gathered from sources which arc, even by his own 
admission, undeserving of credit—from llhianus, the poet of Bene 
in Krete, who had composed an epic poem on Aristomenes and the 
second Messenian war, about n.c. 220—and from Myron of Priene, 
a prose author whose date is not exactly known, but belonging to 
the Alexandrine age, and not earlier than the third century before 
the Christian mra. From Rliianus we have no right to expect 
trustworthy information, while the accuracy of Myron is much 
depreciated by Pausanias himself—on some points even too much, 
as wiir presently be shown. But apart from the mental habits 
either of the prose writer or the poet, it does not seem that any 
good means of knowledge were open to either of them, except the 
poems of Tyrtanis, which we are by no means sure that they ever 
consulted. The account of the two wars, extracted from these two 
authors by Pausanias, is a string of tableaux, several of them 
indeed highly poetical, but destitute of historical coherence or suffi¬ 
ciency ; and O. Muller has justly observed, that “ absolutely no 
reason is given in them for the subjection of Messenia.’’ ^ They 

> History of the Dorians, i. 7, 10 i For the statements of Pausanias re- 
(note). It seems that Diodorus Lad ! specting Myr6u and Ithianus, see iv. G. 
given a history of the Messenian wars in j Besides Myron and llhianus, however, 
considerable detail, if we may judge from he seems to have received oral state- 
a fragment of the last seventh book, ments from contemporaiy Messenians 
containing the debate between Kleonnis and Lacedaemonians; at least on some 
and Aristomenes. Very probably it^was occasions he states and contrasts the 
taken from Ephorus—though this^we do two contradictory stories (iv. 4, 4; i'^ 
not know. 5, 1). 
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are accounts unworthy of being transcribed in detail into the page's 
of general history, nor can we pretend to do anything more tliau 
verify a few leading facts of the war. 

The poet Tyrta'us was himself engaged on the side of the 
Spartans in the second war, and it is from him that we learn the 
few itidisputable facts respecting both the first and the second. If 
the Messenians had never been re-established in Peloponnesus, we 
should probably never have heard any farther details respecting 
these early contests. That re-establishment, together witli the first 
foundation of the city called Messene on Mount Ithoiiie, was 
among the capital wounds inflicted on Sparta by Ejiaminondas, in 
the year b.c. 369—between 300 and 250 years after the c«on- 
clusion of the second Messenian war. The descendants of the old 
Messenians, who had remained for so long a period without any 
fixed position in Greeci.*, \ferc incorporated in the new city, to¬ 
gether with various Helots and miscellaneous settlers who had no 
claim to a similar genealogy. The gods and hei'oes of the Mi'sse- 
iiian race were reverentially invoked at this gri'at ceremony, esjie- 
cially the great hero Aristomenes;' and the sight of Mount 
Ithome, the ardour of the newly established citizens, the hatred and 
apprehension of Sparta, operating as a jiowerful stimulus to tlu^ 
creation and multiplication of what are called tradition.^ sufficed 
to expand the few facts known respecting the struggles of the old 
Messenians into a variety of details. In almost all these 
stories we discover a colouring unfixvourablc to Sparta, 
contrasting forcibly with the account given by Isokrates in 
his Discourse called Archidamus, wherein w^c read the 

. Kpaniitiojj- 

view which a Spartan might take of the ancient con- 
quests of his forefathers. Put a clear ])roof that these M('sseniaii 
stories had no real basis of tradition, is shown in the contradictory 
statements respecting the principal hero Aristomenes; for sonui 
place him in the first, others in the second, of the two wars. 
Diodorus and Myron both placed him in the first; Rhiamis in the 
second. Though Pausanias gives it as his opinion that the account 
of the latter is preferable, and that Aristomenes really belongs to 
the second Messenian war, it a})pears to me that tlu^ one statc*in(‘nt 
is as much worthy of belief as the other, and that there is no sulli- 
cient evidence for deciding between them—a conclusion wlii(*h is 
sul)stantially the same with that of Wcsseling, who thinks tliat 
there were two i)crsons named Aristomenes, one in the first and 


^ rausaii. iv. L'7, 2 xv. it. 
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one In the second war.^ This inextricable confusion respecting 
wlii oTaiT^ the greatest name in Mcssenian antiquity, shows how 
ciont tradi- littlc anv ffenuinc stream of tradition can here be recog- 

tions con- • j ° ^ 

corning these niSCd. 

traiictions Pausanias states the first Messenian war as beginning 
Scnian in B.c. 743 and lasting till b.c. 724—the second as be- 

tomeneT' ginning in n,c. 685 and lasting till b.c. 668. Neither 

of these dates rest upon any assignable positive authority; but 
Dates of the assigned to the first war seems probable, while 

Sxf second is apparently too early. Tyrtaeus 

authenticates both the duration of the first war, twenty 
years, and the eminent services rendered in it by the Spartan 
king Theopompus.® lie says moreover (speaking during the 
second war), “the ftithers of our fathers conquered Messene;’’ 
thus loosely indicating the relative dates of the two. 

The Spartans (as we learn from Isokrates, whose w^ords date 
by^the ^ wlicii the city of Mcssene was only a recent 
Spartiuis. foundation) professed to have seized the territory, partly 
in revenge for the impiety of the Messenians in killing their own 
king the Herakleid Kresphontes, whose relative had appealed to 


* See Dicxlor. Fragra. lib. viii. vol. iv. 
p. 30: in liis brief summary of Mes- 
Boiiian events (xv. (!(l) he represents it 
as a matter on which aiitliors dilfered, 
whether Aristomenes belonged to tlie 
first or second war. Clemens Alexand. 
(Prot. p. 30) places him in the Jirst, tlie 
same as Mj^ron, by mentioning him as 
having killed Thenpompus. 

Wesseling observes (ad Diod. 1. c.), 
^^I)uo fuerunt Aristomenes, utorque in 
Messeni(3riim contra Spartanos bello 
illustrissimns, alter posteriore, priore 
alter bello/’ 

Unless this duplication of homony¬ 
mous persons can be shown to be pro¬ 
bable, by some collateral evidence, I 
consider it only as tantamount to a 
confession, that the difficulty is in¬ 
soluble. 

Pausanias is reserved in his manner 
of giving judgement,—(3 fi4vroi ’Apurro- 
Ij.fV'qs 7€ 4 fiij y4yov€v ini rod 

iroKcfiov rod verepov (iv. H). Miiller 
(Dorians, i. 7, 9) goes mucli too far 
when he affirms that the statement of 
Myron was “in the teeth of all traffi- 
tion.** Muller states incorrectly the 
citation from Plutarch, Agis, c. 21 (see 
his note h). Plutarch there says nothing 
about TiiHwnn: he says that the Mes- 
senians affirmed that their hero Aris¬ 


tomenes had hilled the Spartan king 
Theopompus, wdiereas the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians said that he had only ivonnded the 
king. According to both accounts, then, 
it w'ould appear that Aristomenes be¬ 
longed to the Jirst Messenian war, not to 
the second. 

* Tyrtjciis, Fragm. 6. Gaisford. But 
Tyrtseus ought not to be understood to 
affirm distinctly (as Pausanias, Mr. 
Clinton, and Muller, all think) that 
Theopompus survived and put a close 
to the war: his language might con¬ 
sist wdth the sup])Osition that Theo¬ 
pompus had been slain in the war—-‘'Or 
dia (Theopompus), Meffa-fivriv €^\ofleu 
€vp6xopoy» 

For we surely might bo authorised in 
saying—“It was through Epaminondas 
that the Spartans were conquered and 
humbled: or it was through Lord 
Nelson that the Fk*ench fleet was de¬ 
stroyed in the last war,” though both 
of them perished in the accomplish¬ 
ment. 

Tyrtseus therefore does not contradict 
the assertion, that Theopompus was 
slain by Aristomends, nor can he be 
cited as a witness to prove that Aristo¬ 
mends did not live during the first 
Messenian war; which is tlie purpose 
for which Pausanias quotes him (iv. (>)• 
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Sparta for aid—partly by sentence of the Delphian oracle. Such 
were the causes which had induced them first to invade the 
country, and tlicy had conquered it after a struggle of twenty 
years.^ The Lacedaemonian explanations, as given in Pausanias, 
seem for the most part to be counter-statements arranged after the 
time when the Messenian version, evidently the interesting and 
popular account, had become circulated. 

It has already been stated that the Lacedaemonians and Messe- 
nians Imd a joint border temple and sacrifice in honour of Artemis 
Limnatis, dating from the earliest times of their establishment in 
Peloponnesus. The site of this temple near the uj)per course of 
the river Nedon, in the mountainous territory north-cast of Kala- 
mat'a, but west of the liighest ridge of Taygetus, has rec'ciitly 
been exactly verified—and it seems in these early days to have 
belonged to Sparta. That the quarrel began at one of these 
border sacrifices was the statement of both parties, Lacedaemo¬ 
nians and Messenians. According to the latter, the Lacedemo¬ 
nian king Teleklus laid a snare for the Messenians, by dressing 
up some youthful Sj)artans as virgins and giving them daggers; 
whereuj)on a contest ensued, in which the Spartans Wi^re worsted 
and Teleklus slain. That Teleklus was slain at the ^ 

Spartan kinfj 

tcnnple by the Messenians, was also the account of the 

^ slain by tnc 

Spartans—but they affirmed that he was slain in at- Mossenian^ 
tempting to defend sonu^ young Lacedmmonian maidens, of Artemis 
who we^re sacrificing at the temple, against outrageous 
violence from the Messenian youth.® In spite of the death of this 


^ Isokratos (Arcljidamibs), Or. vi. p. 

^ ytrabo (vi. p. 257) gives a similar 
accoimt of the sacrilege and murderous 
conduct of the Mt^sseuiaii youtli at the 
temple of Artemis Limnatis. His ver¬ 
sion, substantially agreeing with that of 
tile Lacediemonians, seems to be bor¬ 
rowed from Autioelius, the contempo¬ 
rary of Thucydides, and i.s therefore 
earlier than the foundation of Mess^nt^ 
by Kparninondas, from which event the 
philo-Messenian statements take their 
rise. Antiochus, writing during the 
plenitude of Lacediemonian power, 
would naturally look upon the Mes- 
seniaus as irretrievably prostrate, and 
the impiety here narrated would in his 
mind be the natural cause why the 
divine judgements overtook them. 
E[diorus gives a sirriilar account (ap. | 
Strabo, vi. p. 280). | 

Compare Herakleides Ponticus (ad ! 


calcem Cragii De Rep, Laced, p. 528) 
and Jmstin, iii. 4. 

The jioHsession of this temple of 
Artemis J^imnatis - - and of the Agcr 
Dcntlieliatcs, the district in which it 
w’a.s situated— was a subject of constant 
dispute between the Laccdrcmoniaiis 
and Me.sseniana after the foundation of 
the city of Messene, even down to the 
time of the Homan emperor Tiberius 
(Tacit. Annul, iv. 48), . See Stephan. 
Byz. V. A€\0dyioi; Pausan. iii. 2, <i; 
iv. 4, 2; iv. 81, 8. Strabo, viii. p. 802. 

For the situation of the temple of 
Artemis Limnatis, and the description 
of the Ager Dentlieliates, see Professor 
Ross, Rfiseu im Pelopoimcs, i. p. 5-11. 
He discovered two boundary-stones with 
inscriptions, dating from the time of 
the earl 3 ^ Roman emperors, marking tlie 
confines of I^acedaitaoii and Messeri6; 
both on the line of the highest ridge of 
Taygetus, where the wabTs separate 
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king, however,^the war did not actually break out until some little 
time after, when Alkamenes and Theopompus were kings at 
Sparta, and Antiochus and Androkles, of Phintas, kings of 
Messenia. The immediate cause of it ^s, a private altercation 
between the Messenian Polychares (victor at the fourth Olympiad, 
B.c. 764) and the Spartan Euaephnus. Polychares, having been 
grossly injured by Euaephnus, and his claim for redress having 
been rejected at Sparta, took revenge by aggressions upon other 
Lacedaemowians. The Messciiians refused to give him up ; though 
First Mes- kings, Aiidrokles, strongly insisted upon 

Boniaa war. go, and maintained his opinion so earnestly against 

the opposite sense of the majority and of his brother Antiochus, 
that a tumult arose, and he was slain. The Lacedaemonians, now 
resolving upon war, struck the first blow without any formal decla¬ 
ration, by surprising the border town of Ampheia, and putting its 
defenders to the sword. They farther overran the Messenian 
territory, and attacked some other towns, but without success. 
Euphaes, who had now succeeded his father Antiochus as king of 
Messenia, summoned the forces of the country and carried on the 
war against them with energy and boldness. For the first four 
years of the w^ar the Lacedsemonians made no progress, and even 
incurred the ridicule of the old men of their nation as faint¬ 
hearted warriors. In the fifth year, however, they undertook a 
more vigorous invasion, under their two kings, Theopompus and 
Polydorus, who were met .by Euphaes with the full force of the 
Messenians. A desperate battle ensued, in which it does not 
seem that either side gained much advantage: nevertheless the 
Messenians found themselves so much enfeebled by it, that they 
were forced to take refuge on the fortified mountain of Ithome, 
abandoning the rest of the country. In their distress they sent to 
Messenian soHcit counscl aiid protectioii from Delphi, but their 
^Talsami mcsseiiger brought back the appalling answer that a 
Aristoderaiis. yjj.gin of the royal race of iEpytus must be sacrificed 
for their salvation. At the tragic scene which ensues, Aristodemus 
puts to death his own daughter, yet without satisfying the exigences 
of the oracle. The w^ar still continued, and in the thirteenth year 

east and west, and considerably to the tions discovered by Professor Ross as 
eastward of the temple of Artemis Lim- not proving that the temple of Artemis 
natis, so that at that time the Ager Limnatis was situated near the spot 
DenthfiUates was considered a part of where they were found. His autlioril.y 
Messenia.^ # weighs much with me on such a point, 

I now find that Colonel Tjcake (Pelo- though the arguments which h 
ounesiaca, p. 181) regards these luscrip- ! employs do not seem to me conclnsi 
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of it another hard-fought battle took place, in whicl#the brave Eu- 
phaes was slain, but the result was again indecisive. Aristodemus, 
being elected king iit his place, prosecuted the war strenuously. 
The fifth year of his reigti is signalised by a third general battle, 
wherein the Corinthians assist the Spartans, and the Arcadians 
and Sikyonians are on the side of Messcnia; the victory is here 
decisive on the side of Aristodemus, and the Lacedmmonians are 
driven back into their own territory.' It was now their turn to send 
envoys and ask advice from the ,I)elphian oracle. The remaining 
events of the war exhibit a series, partly of stratagems to fulfil 
the injunctions of the priestess,—partly of prodigies in which the 
divine wrath is manifested against the Messciiians. The king 
Aristodemus, agonised with the thought that he has slain his own 
daughter without saving his country, puts an end to his own life.^ 
In the twentieth year of the war the ]\lessenians aban- 
doned Ithdme, w^hich the Lacedaemonians razed to the 
ground: the rest of the country being speedily con- 
quered, such of the inhabitants as did not tl(^e either to 
Arcadia or to Eleusis, were reduced to complete sub- 
missiou. 

Such is the abridgement of what Pausauias^ gives as the nar¬ 
rative of the first Messenian war. Most of his details bear tlie 
evident stamp of mere late romance; and it will easily be seen 
that the sequence of events presents no plausible explanation of 
that which is really indubitable—the result. The twenty years’ 
war, and the final abandonment of Ithome is attested by Tyrtanis 
beyond all doubt, as well as the harsh treatment of the conquered. 
“ Like asses worn down by heavy burthens”** (says the Harshtreat- 

\ if ^ *^111 1*^ andj 

Spartan poet), “they were compelled to make over to Heiousinof 
their masters an entire half of the produce of their fields, qiion-d Moa- 
and to come in the garb of woe to Sparta, themselves spanr 


^ It la perhaps to this occasion that 
ilio story of tlie Epeimakti in Theo- 
pompuH referred (ap. A theme, vi. p. 
-71),—Helots adopted into the sleepinjr., 
pltice of their masters who had been 
slain in the war, and who w'ere subse- 
(juently enfranchised. 

The story of the Parthenia>, obscure 
and uniutelligiblejis it is, belongs to the 
foundation of the colony of Taras or 
Tarentum (Straho, vi. p. 279). 

- See Plutarch, De Superstitione, p. 
108 . 

See Pausan. iv. 6-14. 

An elaborate discussion is to bo seen 
in Manso’s SpiU'ta on the authorities 


wlioni Pausanifis lias followed in his 
History of the Messenian Wars, 18. 
Reilage, tom. ii. p. 204. 

It would evidently bo folly (he 
observes, p. 270) to suppose that in 
the history of the Messenian wars, as 
Pausfinias lays thorn before us, we i>os- 
sess the tnu: history of these events.” 

Tyrticus, Kragm. 5, 6 bScbiioidewin). 

C. F. Hermann conceives the treat¬ 
ment of the Messciiians after the fij'st 
war as mild in comparison with wliat it 
became after the second (Lehrbuch der 
Griech. Staatsalterthiimer, sect. 01 j, 
snj>positioiJ which the emph.itie M<uds 
of Tyrteeus rciuler inadjiiissihlc. 
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and their w^^^s, as mourners at the decease of the kings and 
principal persons.” The revolt of their descendants, against a 
yoke so oppressive, goes by the name of the second Messenian 
war. 

Had we possessed the account of the first Messenian war as 
R. It f & Myron and Diodorus, it would evidently have 

Messenians been vcry different from the above, because they in- 
spartA- eluded Aristomenes in it, and to him the leading parts 

Second M6S* ^ ^ ^ 

senian war- would bc assigned. As the narrative now stands in 

** ' ’ Pausanias, we are not introduced to that great Messe¬ 

nian hero—the Achilles of the epic of •Rhianus ^—until the second 
w^ar, in which his gigantic proportions stand prominently forward. 
He is the great champion of his country in the three battles which 
arc represented as taking place during this w ar: the first, with 
indecisive result, at Derae; the second, a signal victory on the part 
of the Messenians, at the Boar’s Grave; the third, an equally 
signal defeat, in consequence of the traitorous flight of Aristo- 
krates king of the Arcadian Orchomenus, who, ostensibly embrac¬ 
ing the alliance of the Messenians, had received bribes from 
Sparta. Thrice did Aristomenes sacrifice to Zeus Ithomates the 
sacrifice called Hekatomphonia^^ reserved for those who had slain 
with their own hands 100 enemies in battle. At the head of a 
chosen band he carried his incursions more than once into the 
heart of the Lacedaemonian territory, surprised Ainyklae and 
Pharis, and even penetrated by night into the unfortified precinct 
of Sparta itself, where he suspended his shield as a token of 
defiance in the temple of Athene Chalkia'kus. Thrice was he 
taken prisoner, but on two occasions marvellously escaped before 
he could be conveyed to Sparta: the third occasion was more fatal, 
and he was cast by order of the Spartans into the Kcadas, a deep 
rocky cavity in Mount Taygetus into which it was their habit to 
precipitate criminals. But even in this emergency the divine aid ^ 
Hischivai withheld from him. While the fifty Messenians 

. rous exploits who shared his punishment were all killed by the sliock, 
escapes—end he*alone was both supported by the gods so as to reach 
war—the the bottom unhurt, and enabled to find an unexpected 
iReans of escape. For when, abandoning all hope, he 
quered. Wrapped himsclf up in his cloak to die, he perceived 

This is the express comparison in- j Is tc to, &\Aa rif, Kal S)f Kal rdre 
troduced by Pausanias, iv. 5, 2. 4(l>v\a(r<r^v. 

Plutarch, Sept. Sapient. Convivium, Plutarch (De Herodot. Malignitat. p. 
p. 159. Hoi;) states that Herodotus had meii- 

“ Pausan. iv. 18,4. 'Api(rTo^4v7jv dt tioned Aristomends as having been made 
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a fox creeping about among the dead bodies: waiting until the 
animal approached him, he grasped its tail, defending himself 
from its bites as well as he could by means of his cloak; and 
being thus enabled to find the aperture by which the fox had 
entered, enlarged it sufficiently for crawling out himself. To the 
surprise both of friends and enemies lie again appeared^alive and 
vigorous at Eira. That fortified mountain, on the banks of the 
river Nedoii, and near the Ionian sea, had been occupied by the 
Messenians after the battle in which they had been betrayed by 
Aristokrates the Arcadian; it was thei'e that they had concen¬ 
trated their whole force, asdn the former war at Ithoine, abandon¬ 
ing the rest of the country. Under the conduct of Aristomenes, 
assisted by the prophet Thcoklus, they maintained this strong 
position for eleven years. At length they were compelled to 
abandon it. Yet as in the case of Ithbme, the final determining 
circumstances are represented to have been, not any superiority of 
bravery or organization on the part of the Lacedaemonians, but 
treacherous betrayal and stratagem, seconding the fatal decree of 
the gods. Unable to maintain Eira longer, Aristomenes, w'ith his 
sons and a body of his countrymen, forced his way through the 
assailants and quitted the country—some of them retiring to Ar¬ 
cadia and Elis, Jind finally migrating* to Rhegium. He himself 
passed the remainder of his days in Rhodes, where he dwelt along 
with his son-in-law Damagetus, the ancestor of the noble Rhodian 
family called the Diagorids, celebrated for its numerous Olympic 
victories. 

Such are the main features of what Pausanias calls ^ the second 
Messenian war, or of what ought rather to be called 

' Niirriitlvc cl 

the Aristomeneis of the poet Rhianus. That after the I’misanias, 
foundation of Messene, and the recall of the exiles by 
Epaminondas, favour and credence w^as found for many fs 
tales respecting the prowess of the ancient hero whom ^ 
they invoked ^ in their libations—tales well calculated to interest 
the fancy, to vivify the patriotism, and to inflame the anti-Spartan 
antipathies, of the new inhabitants—there can be little doubt. 

prisoner by tbe Lacedaemonians : but against Messene,—at wbat j)criod wo <lo 
Plutarch must here have been deceived not know (Herodot. iii. 5(1). 
by his memory, for Herodotus does not ' ^ Toes di Mfofff'rjvlovs oJ^a avrhs itfl 

mention Aristomenes. , tous (rifov^ous *hpLffrofifvriv HiKop.'ft^ovv 

1 The narrative in Pausauias, iv. 15- ! KoKodvras (Pausan. ii. 14, b). The 
24. 1 practice still continued in his time. 

According to an incidental notice in Compare also Pausan. iv. -7, iv. 
]lcrodotus, the Samians affirined that 5-4. 
they had aided Laceda;moii in war 
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And the Messenian maidens of that-day may well have sung in 
their public processional sacrifices/ how ‘‘ Aristomenes pursued the 
flying Lacedaemonians down to the mid-plain of Stenyklcrus and 
up to the very summit of the mountain.” From such stories 
{traditioriB they ought not to be denominated) Rhianus may 
doubtle^ have borrowed; but if proof were wanting to show how 
completely he looked at his materials from the point of view of 
the poet and not from that of the historian, we should find it in 
the remarkable fact noticed by Pausanias. Rhianus represented 
Leotychides as having been king of Sparta during the second Mes¬ 
senian war: now Leotychides (as Pausanias observes) did not 
reign until near a century and a half afterwards, during the Per¬ 
sian invasion.^ 

To the great champion of Mcssenia, during this war, we may 
The poet oppose ou the side of Sparta another remarkable person, 
thrluy^’k less striking as a character of romance, but more inter- 
cstiug iu many ways to ‘the historian—I mean the poet 
Tyrtaeus, a native of Aphidnm in Attica, an inestimable 
^ptrtan of the Laccdmuionians during most ])art of this 

second struggle. According to a story—which however 
has the air partly of a boast of the later Attic orators—the Sj)ar- 
tans, disheartened at the first successes of the Messenians, con¬ 
sulted the Delphian oracle, and were directed to ask for a leader 
from Athens. The Athenians comjdied by sending Tyrtmus, 
wbom Pausanias and Justin represent as a lame man and a school¬ 
master, despatched with a view^ of nominally obeying the oracle, 
and yet rendering no real assistance.*^ This seems to be a colour- 

^ 1 Pausanias heard the song himself ; I see no adequate proof (see Fust. Hell, 
(iv. IGf 4)— 'ETr4\€yov ^(rfxa rb Kal is j vol. i. p. 257). 

rjfias The poem of Rhianus was entithid 

•E5t.m«W «'Sto.5™a«Xw,orftT-opo?i/tp<,. I also comijoaed 0 e<r- 

Einn' rots A,«aaipono«. | Axai>a. See the frag- 

I ments—they are very few—in Duutzer’s 
According to one story, the Lacedic- j Collection, p. 07-77. 
inouians were said to have got posses- | He seems to have mentioned Niko- 
sion of the i>erson of Aristomenes and ; teleia, the mother of AristomenOs (Fr. 
killed hnn: they found in him a hairy , ii. p. 73): compare Pausan, iv. 14, 5. 

j 1 may remark that Pausanias through- 
• }• ' out his account of the second Messenian 

I erhaps Leotyctiides was king during war names king Anaxander as leading 
the last revolt of the Helots or Messe- ^ the Laceduemoniau troops: but he has 
niaus in 464 b.c., which is called the | no authoiity for so doing, as we see by 
third Messenian war. He seems to have , iv. 15, J. It is a pure calculation of 
been then in exile, in consequence of hi.s own from the varipujv various of 
his venality during the Thessalian expc- j Tyrtauis. 

dition—but not yet dead (Herodot. vi. I » Pausan. iv. 15, 3; Justin iii. 5, 4. 
72). Of the reality of what. ]\lr. (lljntou Clomparo Plato, Leirg. ii.p. t;3o; Diodor. 
calls the//a>W Messenian war in 400 n.c., xv. UO; Lycurg. emit. J.ookrat. p. 102 . 
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ing put upon the story bjr later writers, but the intervention of the 
Athenians in the matter in any way deserves little credit.^ It 
seems more probable that the legendary connexion of the Dioskuri 
with A])hidnai, celebrated at or near that time by the poet Alk- 
man, brought about through the Delphian oracle the presence of 
the Aphidnaean poet at Sparta. Respecting the lameness of 
Tyrtmus, we can say nothing. But that he was a schoolmaster (if 
wo arc constrained to employ an unsuitable term) is highly ])r()- 
bable—for in that day, minstrels who composed and sung poems 
were the only persons from whom the youth received any mental 
training. Moreover liis sway over the youthful mind is particu¬ 
larly noted in the compliment paid to him in after-days by king 
l.eonidas—“ Tyrtaeus was an adept in tickling the souls of youth. 

sec enough to satisfy us that lie w^as by birth a stranger, 
though he became a Spartan by the subsequent recompense of 
citizenship conferred upon him—that he was sent tlirough the 
Deljihian oracle—that he was an iuijiressive and efficacious min- 
vlrel—and tliat he had moreover sagacity enough to employ his 
talents for present purposes and diverse needs; being able not 
Tijcrely to re-animate the; languishing courage of the baffled 
wa/rior, but also to soothe the discontents of the mutinous. That 
Ills strains, which long maintained undiminished popularity among 
the Spartans,^ contributed much to determine the ultimate issue 
of this war, there is no reason to doubt; nor is his name the only 
one to attest the susce])tibility of the Spartan mind in Musical sus- 
that day towards music and poetry. The first establish- of 
ment of the Karneian festival with its musical competi- 
tion at Sparta, falls during the period assigned by Pausanias to 
the second Messenian w’ar: the Lesbian harjier Terpander, who 
gained the first recorded prize at this solemnity, is affirmed to 
have been sent for by the Spartans jmrsi^ant to a mandate from 
the Deljihian oracle, and to have been the means of appeasing a 
sedition. In like manner, the Kretan Thaletas was invited thither 
during a postilciice, which his art (as it is pretended) contributed to 
heal (about 620 n.c.); and Alkman, Xenokritus, Polymnastus, 
and Sukadas, all foreigners by birth, found favourable reception, 
and acquired popularity by their music and poetry. With the 

Philocliorus and Kallisthcnes also rc- i. 41, 5; Welcker, Alkniau. Fmgm. p. 
preseiitetl liirii as a native of Aplddriaj 20. 

in AUica, which Strabo controveH.s upon ® Plutarch, Kloomen. c. 2. "AyaShs 
Klender grounds (viii. p. 3(52 ); Philochor. v4<,>y \f/vxas alK<iK\€iu. 

Fr. (ilidot), " Philochonis, Frag. 50, ed. Didot; 

1 Plutarch, Theseus, c. 33; Pausiin. j Lycurgus cout. Leokrat. p. 103. 
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exception of Sakadas, who is a little later, all these names fall in 
the same century as Tyrtaeus, between G^O b.c. —610 b.c. The 
fashion which the Spartan music continued for a long time to 
maintain, is ascribed chiefly to the genius of Terpander.^ 

The training in which a Spartan passed his life consisted of 
exercises warlike, social, and religious, blended together. While 
the individual, strengthened by gymnastics, went through his 
painful lessons of fatigue, endurance and aggression—the citizens 
collectively were kept in the constant habit of simultaneous and 
regulated movement in the warlike march, in the religious dance, 
and in the social procession. Music and song, being constantly 
employed to direct the measure and keep alive the spirit^ of 
these multitudinous movements, became associated with the most 
powerful feelings which the habitual self-suppression of a Spartan 
permitted to arise, and especially with those sympathies which 
are communicated at once to an assembled crowd. Indeed the 
musician and the minstrel were^the only persons who ever ad¬ 
dressed themselves to the feelings of a Lacedsemonian assembly. 
eSfeffect Simple music of that early day, though 

of the old destitute of artlstical merit and superseded afterwards 
music. by more complicated combinations, had nevertheless a 

pronounced ethical character. It wrought much more powerfully 
on the impulses and resolutions of the hearers, though it tickled 
the ear less gratefully, than the scientific compositions of after¬ 
days. Farther, each particular style of music had its own 
appropriate mental effect—the Phrygian mode imparted a wild 
and maddening stimulus; the Dorian mode created a settled and 
deliberate resolution, exempt alike from the desponding and from 
the'impetuous sentiments.^ What is called the Dorian mode, 
seems to be in reality the old native Greek mode as contradis¬ 
tinguished from the Phrygian and Lydian—these being the three 
primitive modes, subdivided and combined only in later times, 
with which the first Grecian musicians became conversant. It 
probably acquired its title of Dorian from the musical celebrity 
of Sparta and Argos, during the seventh and sixth centuries 
j^iftre the Christian aera; but it belonged as much to the Arca- 

* See Plutarch, Be Music4, pp. 1134, iii. p. 399; Aristot. Polit. viii. 6, 5-8. 

1142, 1146. The excellent treatise Be Metris Pin- 

2 Thucyd. v. 69 ; Xenoph. Rep. La- dari, prefixed by M. Boecklf to his 
ced. c, 13. ^ ^ edition of Pindar, is full of instruction 

* See the treatise of Plutarch, Be upon this as well as upon all other 
Musied., passim, especially c. 17, p. points connected with the Grecian music 
1136, &c. ; '33. p. 1143. Plato, Republ. (see lib. iii. c. 8. p. 238). 
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dians and Achaeans as to the Spartans and Argeians. And 
the marked ethical ^fFects, produced both by the Dorian and the 
Phrygian modes in ancient times, are facts perfectly well-attested, 
however difficult they may be to explain upon any general theory 
of music. 

That the impression produced by Tyrtmus'at Sparta, therefore, 
with his martial music, and emphatic exhortations to bravery in 
the field, as well as union at home, should have been v(jry 
considerable, is perfectly consistent with the character both of 
the age and of the people; especially as he is represented to 
have appeared pursuant to the injunction of the Delphian oracle. 
From the scanty fragments remaining to us of his elegies and 
anapaests, however, we can satisfy ourselves only of two facts: 
first, that the war was long, obstinately contested, and dangerous 
to Sparta as well as to the Messenians; next, that other parties 
in Peloponnesus took part on both sides, especially on the 
side of the Messenians. So frequent and harassing 
were the aggressions of the latter upon the Spartan 
territory, that a large portion of the border land Mosseniaii 
was left uncultivated : scarcity •ensued, and the pro- 
prietors of the deserted farms, driven to despair, pressed for 
a redivision of the landed property in the state. It was in 
appeasing these discontents that the poem of Tyrtseus called 
Eunomia, ‘‘ Legal order,was found signally beneficial.^ It 
seems certain that a considerable portion of the Arcadians, to¬ 
gether with the Pisatae and the Triphylians, took part with the 
Messenians ; there are also some statements numbering tlie 
Eleians among their allies, but this appears not probable. The 
state of the case rather seems to have been, that the old quarrel 
between the Eleians and the Pisatae respecting the right to 
preside at the Olympic games, which had already burst forth 
during the preceding century in the reign of the Argeian Pheidon, 
still continued. Unwilling dependents of Elis, the Pisatae and 
Triphylians took part with the subject Messenians, while the 
masters at Elis and Sparta made common cause, as they had 
before done against Pheidon.® Pantaloon king of Pisa, revolfKlg 
from Elis, acted as commander of his countrymen in co-operation 
with the Messenians; and he is farther noted for having, at the 
period of the 34th Olympiad (644 b.c.), marched a body of 

1 Aristot. Polit. v. 7, 1; Pausan. iv. j 355, where the NeVropoy Myoyoi mean 
18, 2. I the Pyliana of Triphylia. 

- Pauaan. vi. 12, 2; Strabo, viii. p. j 
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l^pj)s to Olympia, and thus dispossessed the Eleians, on that 
occasion, of the presidency: that particular^ festival—as well as 
the 8th Olympiad, in which Pheidon interfered,—and the 104th 
Olympiad, in which the Arcadians marched in,—were always 
marlced on the Eleian register as non-Olyrapiads, or informal 
celebrations. We rilay reasonably connect this temporary triumph 
of the Pisatans with the Messenian w^ar, inasmuch as they were 
no match for the Eleians single-handed, while the fraternity of 
Sparta with Elis is in perfect harmony with the scheme of 
Peloponnesian politics which we have observed as prevalent even 
before and during the days of Pheidon.^ The second Messenian 


1 KeRpecting tho position of the 
Eleians and Pisata3 during tlie second 
Messenian war, there is confusion in the 
different statements: as they cannot all 
be reconciled, we are compelled to make 
a choice. 

That the Eleians were allies of Sparta, 
and the Pisatans of Messenia—also that 
the contests of Spaita and Messenia 
were mixed up with those of Elis and 
Pisa about the agonothesia of the^ 
Olympic games—is conformable to one 
distinct statement of Strabo (viii. pj). 
855, 858), and to the passage in Pha- 
vorinus v. Aityeias, and is moreover 
indirectly sustained by the view given 
in Pauaanias respecting the relations 
between Elis and Pisa (vi. 22, 2), where¬ 
by it clearly appears that the agono- 
thesyi was a matter of standing dispute 
between the two, until the Pisatans were 
finally crushed by the Eleians in the 
time of Pyrrhus, son of Pantaleon. 
Farther, this same view is really con¬ 
formable to another passage in Strabo, 
which, as now printed, appears to con¬ 
tradict it, but which is recognised by 
Muller and others as needing correction, 
though the correction which they pro¬ 
pose seems to me not the best. The, 
passage (viii. p. 362) stands thus: IIAe- 
opdKis 5* iiro?\4iJL7jcraif (Messenians and 
liacedsemonians) Bid rds diro<rr(i(r€is rwv 
Metrariylafv, jjikv oZv irpiarTjy ko- 

r^rrjcriy avrwy <p7i(r\ Tvpralos iv rots 
7coi4ifia(n Kard robs rwy ‘trarepcay Trardpas 
yeyicrOar r^y Bh Btvrcpay, Kad' ^y eA(f- 
fieyoi (TVfifJidxovs ^HKelovs Kal 'Apyelovs 
teal Utirards &ireVT7?(rar, "ApKdBay juh 
*Api(rroKpdr7}y rhy *Opxoiiiyov fiaffiAea 
<rTpoT7?7i>r, Uiaarwy 5e Hay- 
raKedyra rhy *Ofi^oiXl(yyos' rjyiKa (priaiv 
nvrhs (frpar7iyvi<rM rhy ir6\ffxoy rots 
AaKiBaifjioylois t &c. Here it is obvious 
that in tho enumeration of allies, tbe 


Arcadians ought to have been included; 
accordingly both 0. Muller and Mr. 
Clinton (ad annum 672 n.c.) agree in 
altering tho passage thus; they insert 
the words Kal ''A p k aB as after the 
word 'H K € I o V Sf so that both Eleians 
and Pisatans appear as allies of Messenia 
at once. I submit that this is imi)ro- 
bable in itself, and inconsistent with 
the passage of Strabo previously noticed ; 
the proper way of altering the passage 
is (in my judgement) to substitute the 
word *'A p K aB a s in place of the word 
'HAefovy, which mikes the two pas¬ 
sages of Strabo consistent with each 
other, and hardly does greater violence 
to the text. 

As opposed to the view here adopted, 
there is undoubtedly the passage of 
Pausanias (iv. 15, 4) which numbers 
the Eleians among the allies of Mes¬ 
senia, and takes no notice of tho Pisataj. 
The affirmation of Julius Africanus (ap. 
Eusebiiim Chronic, i. p. 145, that the 
Pisatse revolted from Elis in tho 8()th 
Olympiad, and celebrated the Olympic 
games themselves until 01. 52, for 
twenty-two successive ceremonies) is in 
contradiction—first, with Pausanias (vi. 
22, 2), which appears to me a clear and 
valuable statement, from its particular 
reference to tho three nou-Olympiads— 
secondly, with Pausanias (v, 9, 4), 
when the Eleians in the 50th Olympiad 
determine the number of Hellanodiktc, 
I agree with Coraini (Fasti Attici, t. iii. 
p. 47) in setting aside the passage of 
Julius Africanus: Mr. Clinton (F. H. p. 
253) is displeased with Corsini for this 
suspicion, but he himself virtually does 
the same thing, for in order to recon¬ 
cile Jul. Africanus with Pausanijis, he 
introduces a supposition quite different 
from what is asserted by either of them; 
I. c. a joint agonothesia by Eleians and 
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war will thus stand as beginning somewlK^re about the 
Olympiad, or 648 b^., between seventy and eighty years i^H,e or the 
after the close pf the first, and lasting, according to 
Pausanias, seventeen years; according to Plutarch^ more 
than twenty years.^ 

Many of the Messenians "who abandoned their country after 
this second conquest are said to have found shelter PuniKi,nK>]>t 
and sympathy among the Arcadians, who admitted them 
to a new home and gave them their daughters in 
marriage ; and who moreover punished .severely the Oirhomonut), 
treason of Arlstokrates, king of Orcl^fimenus, in abandoningi 
the Messenians at the battle of the Trench. That pmhdious 
leader was put to death and his race dethroned, while the 
crime as well as the punishment was farther commemorated 
by an inscription, which was to be seen near the altar of 
Zeus Lykajus in Arcadia. The inscription doubtless existed in 
the days of Kallisthenes, in the generation after the restoration 


I'isatans togetlier. This hypotliesia of 
Mr. Clinton appeal’s to me gratuitous 
and inadmissible ; Africanus himself 
meant to state something quite dif¬ 
ferent, and I imaiiiiie him to have been 
misled by an erroneous authority. See 
Mr. Clinton, F. H. ad auii. (IGO b.c. to 
5SI) ij.c. 

’ Plutarch, Do Sera Num. Vind. }>. 
548 ; Fausau. iv. 15, 1 ; iv. 17, 3; iv. 
28 , 2 . 

The date of the second Messeniau 
war, and the intei’val between the 
second and the first, are points re¬ 
specting which also there is irrecoucile- 
able discrepancy of statement: we can 
only choose the most probable: see the 
p^issages collected and canvrissed in O. 
Milller (Dorians, i. 7, 11, and in Mr. 
Clinton, Fast. Hellen. vol. i. Appendix 
2. p. 2r>7). 

According to Pausanias, the second 
war histed from b.c. 085-^1)8, and there 
w{is an interval between the first and 
the second war of 39 yfears. Justin 
(iii. 5) reckons an interval of eighty 
years; Kusebius an interval of ninety 
years. The main evidence is the pas¬ 
sage of Tyrtacus, wherein that poet, 
speaking during the second war, says, 
“The fathers of our fathers conquered 
Messene." 

Mr. Clinton adheres very nearly to 
the view of Pausanias ; he suiiposes 
that the real date is only six years 
lower (G79-GG2). But I agree with 

VOL. II. 


Clavier (Histoiro dcs pT’cmiers Tt'mps 
de la (Irccc, t. ii. p. 233) and 0. Midler 
(1. c.) in thinking that an interval of 
thirty-nine years is too short to suit 
the phrase of fathers' fathers, 8i)cakiiig 
in the }>resent year (184G), it would not 
be held proper to say, “ The fathers <.)f 
our fathers carried on the war between 
1793 and the peace of Amiens;” wo 
sliould rather say, “The fothers of our 
fathers carried on the American war 
and the Seven Years’ w'ar.” Aif age is 
marked by its mature and even elderly 
members—by those between thirty-five 
and fifty-five years of age. 

Agreeing as 1 do here with O. Muller, 
against Mr. Clinton, 1 also agree witli 
him in thinking that the best mai’k 
which we possess of the date of the 
second Messeniau war is the statement 
respecting Pantaleoii: the 34th Olym- 
iad, which Ptmtalcdn celebrated, pro- 
ably fell within the time of the war; 
which would thus bo brought down 
much later than the time assigned by 
Pausanias, yet not so far down as that 
named by Eusebius and Justin ; the 
exact year of its commencement, liow- 
ever, we have no means of fixing. 

Krebs, in his discussions on the 
Fnagments of the lost books of I>io- 
dorus, thinks that tliat histori.'U] }>Ifu.'ed 
the beginning of the second Messeniau 
war in the 35th Olympiad (u.c. ^>4<>) 
(Krebs, Lectiones Diodorcie, p. 2.54- 
2 | 0 ). 

f) 
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of Messene. But whether it had any existence prior to that 
event, or what degree of truth there may be in the story about 
Aristokrates, we are unable to determine the son of Aristo- 
krates, named Aristodemus, is alleged in another authority to 
have reigned afterwards at Orchomenus.® That which stands 
strongly marked is, the sympathy of Arcadians and Messeniahs 
against Sparta—a sentiment which was in its full vigour at the 
time of the restoration of Messen6. 

The second Messenian war was thus terminated by the com- 
spartans plete subjugation of the Messenians. Such of them as 
remained in the country were reduced to a servitude 
Taygetus. probably not less hard than that which Tyrtaeus de¬ 
scribed them as having endured between the first war and the 
second. In after-times, the whole territory which figures on the 
map as Messenia,—south of the river Nedon, and westward of 
the summit of Taygetus,—appears as subject to Sparta, and as 
forming the western portion, of Laconia; distributed (in what 
proportion we know not) between Periookic towns and Helot 
villages. By what steps, or after what degree of farther resist¬ 
ance, the Spartans conquered this country we have no informa¬ 
tion ; but we are told that they made over ^sine to the 
expelled Dryopes from the^ Argolic peninsula, and Mothone to 
the fugitives from Nauplia.® Nor do we hear of any serious 
revolt from Sparta in this territory until 150 years afterwards,^ 
subsequent to the Persian invasion,—a revolt which Sparta, after 
serious efforts, succeeded in crushing, so that the territory re¬ 
mained in her power until her defeat at Leuktra, which led to 
the foundation of Messene by Epaininondas. The fertility of 
the plains — especially of the central portion near the river 
Pamisus, so much extolled by observers, modem as well as 
ancient—^rendered it an acquisition highly valuable. At some 
time or other, it must of course have been fi3rmally partitioned 
among the Spartans, but it is probable that* different and succes¬ 
sive allotments were made, according as the various portions of 


* Diodor. xv. 6G; Polyb. iv. 33, who 
quotes KallisthenOs; Pans. viii. 5, 8. 
Neither the inscription, as cited by 
Polybius, nor the allusion in Plutarch 
(De Seri Numin. Vindictfl, p. 548), 
appear to fit the narrative of Pau- 
sanias, for both of them imply secret 
and. long-concealed treason, tardily 
brought to light by the interposition 


of the gods ; whereas Pausanias de¬ 
scribes the treason of Aristokrates at 
the battle of the Trench as palpable 
and flagrant. 

* Herakleid. Pontic, ap. Diog. Laert. 
i. 94. 

® Pausan. iv. 24, 2; iv. 34, 6j iv. 
35, 2. 

* Thucyd. i. 101. 
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territory, both to the east and to the west of Taygetus, were con¬ 
quered. Of all this we have no information.^ 

Imperfectly as these two Messenian wars aje known to us, we 
may see enough to warrant us in making two remarks. Both 
were tedious, protracted, and painful, showing how 
slowly the results of war were then gathered, and adding Dorians 
one additional illustration to prove how much the rapid 
and instantaneous conquest of Laconia and Mcssenia by pbues~iiv<a 
the Dorians, wdiich the Herakleid legend sets forth, IS • 

contradicted by historical analogy. Both were charac- 
terised by a similar defensive proceeding on the part of the 
Messenians—the occupation of a mountain difficult of access, and 
the fortification of it for the special purpose and resishince— 
Ithome (which is said to have had already a small town upon it) 
in the first war, Eira in the second. It is reasonable to infer 
from hence that neither their principal town Stenyklerus, nor any 
other town in their country, was strongly fortified, so as to be 
calculated to stand a siege; that there were no walled towns 
among Itherrf analogous to Mykense and Tiryns on the eastern 
portion of Peloponnesus: and that perhaps what w^ere called towns 
were, like Sj^arta itself, clusters of unfortified villages. The 
subsequent state of Helotism into which they were reduced is in 
consistency with this dispersed village residence during their 
period of freedom. 

The relations of Pisa and Elis form a suitable counterpart and 
sequel to those of Mcssenia and Sj)arta. Unwilling iteiations or 
subjects themselves, the Pisatans had lent their aid to 
the Messenians—and their king Pantaleon, one of the leaders of 
this combined force, had gained so great a temporary success, as 
to dispossess the Elelans of the agoiiothcsia or administration of 
the games for one Olympic ceremony, in the 34th Olympiad. 
Though again reduced to their condition of subjects, they mani¬ 
fested dispositions to renew the revolt at the 48th Olympiad, 
under Damophon, the son of Pantaleon, and the Eleians marched 
into their country to put them down, but were persuaded to retire 
by protestations of submission. At length, shortly afterwards, 
under Pyrrhus, the brother of Damophon, a serious revolt broke 

' Pausaiiias says, rrjp fxey HWrjp whether he is really taking arnis ngainst 

ffrjpiavy r^s 'kiXivaXwv^ aurol 5i€- his brethren, to which ho replies, “ Jso; 

K6.y\avQV^ &c. (iv. 24, 2). I am only marching to the unallotted 

In an apophthegm ascribed to King portion of the territory/' (Plutarch, 
Polydorus, leader of the Spartans during Apophthegm. Lakonic. p. 2ill.) — 
the first Messenian war, he is asked, ^KX^pwroy 
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out. The inhabitants of Dyspontium and the other villages in the 
Pisatid, assisted by those of Makistus, Skillus and the other 
towns in Triphylia, took up arms to throw off the yoke of Elis; 
but their strength was inadequate to the undertaking. They 
were completely conquered ; Dyspontium was dismantled, and the 
inhabitants of it obliged to flee the country, from whence most 
of them emigrated to the colonies of Epidamnus and Apollonia 
in Epirus. The inhabitants of Makistus and Skillus were also 
chased from their abodes, while the territory became more 
thoroughly subject to Elis than it had been before. These inci¬ 
dents seem to have occurred about the 50th Olympiad, or b.c. 
580; and the dominion of Elis over her Perioekid territory was 
thus as well assured as that of Sparta.^ The separate denomi¬ 
nations both of Pisa and Triphylia became more and more merged 
in the sovereign name of Elis: the town of Lepreum alone, in 
Triphylia, seems to have maintained a separate name and a sort 
, , of half-autonomy down to the time of the Peloponnesian 

birnggloB of • 1 T-*! • o 

the j'isat® war, uot witiiout pcrpctual struggles against the Elcians,'* 
lians for ^ But towards the period of the Peloponnesian war, the 
The?iS’ political interests of Lacedaemon had become ’consider- 
sialaincd hy ably changed, and it was to her advantage to maintain 
in to rests of the independence of the subordinate states against the 
Sparta. superior: accordingly, we find her at that time up¬ 
holding the autonomy of Lepreum. From what cause the devas¬ 
tation of the Triphylian towns by Elis, which Herodotus mentions 
as having happened in his time, arose, we do not know; the 
fact seems to indicate a continual yearning for their original mde- 
pendence, which w'as still commemorated, down to a much later 
period, by the ancient Amphiktyony at Samikum in Triphylia 
in honour of Poseidon—a common religious festival frequented 
by all the Triphylian towns and celebrated by the inhabitants of 
Makistus, who sent round proclamation of a formal truce for the 
holy period.^ The Lacedaemonians, after the close of the Pelo- 

* Pausan, vi. 22, 2; v. 6, 3; v. 10, 2: j as victor at the stadium, under the 
Strabo, viii. p. 355-357. j denomination of an Eleian from Dy^on- 

The temple in honour of Zeus at i tiumf* proclaimed by the Eleians of 
Olympia was first erected by the Eleians ' course—the like in the 27th Olympiad: 
out of the si:)oils of this expedition ; see Stephan. Byz. v. Av(nr6vTiov, which 
(Pausan. v. lO, 2). | shows that the inhabitants of the Pisatid 

^ Thucyd. v. 31. Even Lepreum is cannot have rendered themselves inde- 
charaQterised as Eleiati, however (Aris- i pendent of Elis in the 26th Olympiad, 
toph. Aves, 149): compare also Steph. j as Strabo alleges (viii. p. 365). 

Byz. v. Tpi<f>vMat * Herodot. iv. 149; Strabo, viii. p. 

Even in the sixth Olympiad an in- 343. 
habitant of Dyspontium is proclaimed 
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poimesian war had left them undisputed heads of Greece, formally 
upheld the independence of the Triphylian towns against Klis, 
and seem to have countenanced their endeavours to attach them¬ 
selves to the Arcadian aggregate, which however was never fully 
accomplished. Their dependence on Elis became loose and uncer¬ 
tain, hut was never wholly shaken off.* 

^ Diodor, xiv. 17; xv. 77; Xenoph the idem of tho local epoiiyrmis, Trlphy- 
Ilelleii, iii. 2, 23, 23. lus, m\ i»r Arku^, was first iiitrodufcd 

It was about this period Drobablvthai (Pulvb, iv. 77 ). 
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CIIAPTEE VIIL 

CONQUESTS OF SPARTA TOWARDS ARCADIA AND ARGOLIS. 

I HAVE described in the last two chapters, as far as our imperfect 
evidence permits, how Sparta came into possession both of the 
southern portion of •aconia alon^ the course of the Eurotas down 
to its mouth, and of the Messenian territory westward. Her pro¬ 
gress towards Arcadia and Argolis is now to be sketched, so as to 
conduct her to that position which she occuj)ied during the reign of 
Peisistratus at Athens, or about 5()()-540 n.c.,—a time when she 
had reached the maximum of her territorial possessions, and when 
she was confessedly the commanding state in Hellas. 

The central region of Peloponnesus, called Arcadia, had never 
received any immigrants from without. Its indigenous inhabit- * 
ants—a strong and hardy race of mountaineers, the most nume¬ 
rous Hellenic tribe in the peninsula, and the constant hive for 
state of mercenary troops ^—were among the rudest and poorest 

Arcadia. Grccks, rctaiiling for the longest period their original 
subdivision into a number of petty hill-villages, each independent 
of the other; while the union of all who bore the Arcadian name 
(though they had some common sacrifices, such as the festival of 
the JLyksean Zeus, of Despoina, daughter of Poseidon and Demeter, 
and of Artemis Hymnia*^) was more loose and ineffective than 
that of Greeks generally, either in or out of Peloponnesus. The 
Arcadian villagers were usually denominated by the names of 
regions, coincident with certain ethnical subdivisions—the Azancs, 
the Parrhasii, the Maenalii (adjoining Mount Mmhalus), the Eutresii, 
the JEgj(^, the Skiritse,^ &c. Some considerable towns however 


* Hermippus, ap. Athenjc. i. jf. 27. 
’AySpdirod' iK ^pvyluSy 5 ’ ^ApnaUas 
iiriKo^fpovs. Also Xeiioph. Helleu. vii, 
1, 23. irAeiirroy $€ ^v\oy rwv 'EWrfyt- 
kQp rh ’ApKaZiKhv &c. 

2 Pausan. viii. 6, 7 ; viii. 37, 6; viii. 
38, 2. Xenias, one of the generals of 
Greek mercenaries in the service of 
Cyrus the younger, a native of the 
Parrhasian district in Arcadia, cele¬ 
brates with great solemnity, during 


the march upward, the festival and 
games of the Lykiea (Xenoph. Anabas. 
i. 2, 10; compare Pindar, Olymp. ix. 
142). 

Many of the forests in Accadia con¬ 
tained not only wild boars, but bears, 
in the days of Pausanias (viii. 23, 4). 

® Pausan. viii. 26, 5: Strabo, viii. p. 
388. 

Some geographers distributed tlie 
Arcadians into three subdivisions, 
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there were—aggregations of villages or demes which had been once 
autonomous. Of these the principal were Tegea and Mantineia, 
bordering on Laconia and Argolis—Orchomenus, Pheneus, and 
Stymphalus, towards the north-east, bordering on Achaia and Phlius 
—Kleitor and Hersea, westward, where the country is divided from 
Elis and Triphylia by the woody mountains of Pholoe and Ery- 
manthus—and Phigaleia, on the south-western border near to 
Messenia. The most powerful of all were Tegea and Manti¬ 
neia ^—conterminous towns, nearly equal in force, dividing between 
tl^em the cold and high plain of Tripolitza, and separated by one 
of those capricious torrents which only escapes through katabothra. 
To regulate the efflux of this water was a difficult task, requiring 
friendly co-operation of both the towns; and when their frequent 
jealousies brought on a quarrel, the more aggressive of the two 
inundated the territory of its neighbour as one means of annoyance. 
The power of Tegea, which had grown up out of nine constituent 
townships originally separate,appears to have been more ancient 
than that of its rival; as we may judge from its splendid heroic 
pretensions connected with the name of Echemus, and from the 
post conceded to its hoplites in joint Peloponnesian armaments, 
which was second in distinction only to that of the Laceda 0 monians.^ 
If it be correct, as Strabo asserts,^ that the incorporation of the 


Azanes, PaiThasii, and Trapezuntii. 
Azan passed for the son of Areas, and 
his lot in the division of the paternal 
inheritance was Said to have contained 
seventeen towns (&s tKax^v 
Stephan. Byz. v. *A(oLvia — Ua^faffla. 
Kleitdr seems the chief place in Azania, 
as far as we cah infer from genealogy 
(Pausan. viii. 4, 2, 3). Paeus or Paog, 
from whence the Azanian suitor df' the 
daughter of Kleisthenes presented him¬ 
self, was between Kleitdr and Psophis 
(Herod, vi. 127; Paus. viii. 23, 6). A 
Delphian oracle, however, reckons the 
inhabitiints of Phigaleia, in the south¬ 
western comer of Arcadia, among the 
Azanes (Paus. viii, 42, 3). 

The burial-place of Areas was sup¬ 
posed to be on Mount MienaluH (Paus. 
viii, 9, 2). 

J Thucyd. v, 66. Compare the de¬ 
scription of the ground in Professor Ross 
(Reisen im Peloponnes, iv. 7). 

“ Strabo, viii. p. 337. 

® Herodot, ix. 27. 

* Strabo, 1. c. Mantineia is reckoned 
among the oldest cities of Arcadia 
(Polyb. ii. 54). Both Mantineia and 


I Orchomenus had originally occupied 
j very lofty hill sites, and had been 
! rebuilt on a larger scale, lower down 
I nearer to the plain (Pausan. viii. 8, 3; 
1 ^’, 4 ; 13 , 2 ). 

Ill regard to the relations, during the 
early historical period, between Sparta, 
Argos, and Arcadia, there is a now 
fragment of Diodorus (among those 
recently published by Didot out of the 
Excerpta in the Escurial library, Frag¬ 
ment. Historic. Grtccor. vol. ii. p. viii.). 
The Argeians had espoused the cause of 
the Arcadians against Sparta; imd at 
the expense of considerable loss and 
suffering, had regained sucl^portions of 
Arcadia as she had conquered. The 
king of Argos restored this recovered 
territory to the Arcadians : but the 
Argeians geberally were angry that he 
did not retain it and distribute it among 
them as a reward for their losses in the 
contest. They rose in insurre(?tif>n 
against the king, who was forced to flee, 
and take refuge at Tegea. 

We have nothing to illustrate this 
fragment, nor do we know to what king, 
date, or events, it relates. 
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town of^Mantineia, out of its five separate Demes, was brought 
about by the Argeians, we ^iay conjecture that the latter adopted 
this proceeding as a me£^s of providing some check upon their 
powerful neighbours of Tegea. The plain common to Tegea and 
Mantineia Was bounded to the west by the wintry heights of 
Masnalus,^ beyond wljftch, as far as the boundaries of Laconia, 
Messenia,*and Triplnflia, there was nothing in Arcadia but small 
and unimportant t0wnshi})s or villages—without any considerable 
town, before the ufiportant step taken by Epaminondas in founding 
Megalopolis, a short time after the battle of Leuktra. The moun¬ 
taineers of thfcse regions who joined Epaminondas before the battle 
of Mantineia (at a time when Mantineia and most of the towns of 
Arcadia were opposed to him) were so inferior to the other Greeks 
ill equipment, that they still carried as their chief weapon, in place 
of the spear, nothing better than the ancient club.® 

Both Tegea and Mantineia held several of these smaller Arca- 
Tegoa and dian towusliips near them in a sort of dependence, and 

M.'Uitinoia , i i ^ i i . 

tiu> most were anxious to extend tins empire over others: during 
Arcadian tlic Pelopomiesiaii war, we find the Mantineians csta- 
the building blishing and garrisoning a fortress at Kypsela among 
polls. ^ the Parrhasii, near the site in which Megalopolis was 
afterwards built.^ But at this period, Sparta, as the political chief 
of Ilgllas—having a strong interest in keeping all the Grecian 
towns, small and great, as much isolated from each other as pos¬ 
sible, and in checking all schemes for the formation of local con¬ 
federacies—stood forward as the protectress of the autonomy of 
these smaller Arcadians, and drove back the Mantineians within 
their own limits.^ At a somewhat later period, during the acme 


* yiaivaXl’/) ^vtTX^'^l^^pos (Delpliian 
Oracle, ap. Pans. viii. 9, 2}. 

® ijteiioplioii, in describing the ardour 
with which Epatniuondas inspired his 
soldiers before this final battle, says 
(vii. 5, 20), TTpoOvfjLdJs ^XevKovuro ol 
Iviriis rh Kpdur}^ Ke\€voyTOS 4 k€Ipov‘ 
iir^ypd^ovro 54 Kal rS>v *ApKd5wp 
dTrXirai, pdiraXa €Xoi/Tts, wy &7]j3a7oi 
i)pr€S‘ vdyres 54 tjkopuvto Kal XSyxcis 
Kal fJLaxoi-lpaSj Kal iXafPKp’dvovTo rds 
&(m[Sa9, 

It is hardly conceivable that these 
Arcadian clubmen should have pos¬ 
sessed a shield and a full panoply. 
The language of Xenophon in calling 
them hoplites, and the term iireypd- 
(povro (properly refondng to the inscrip¬ 
tion on the shield) appear to be con¬ 
ceived in a spirit of contemptuous 


sneering, proceeding from Xenophon's 
miso-^rhohan tendencies: '^the Arca¬ 
dian hoplites with their clubs put them¬ 
selves forward to be as good as the 
Thebans.” That these tendencies of 
Xenophon show themselves in expres¬ 
sions very unbecoming to the dignity 
of history (though curious as evidences 
of the time) may be seen by vii. 5, 12, 
where he says of the Thebans— 4prav6a 
5^; ol TTvp IT V 4 ov r € s, ol yeuiKrjKiires 
Tovs AaK^Zai/AoplovSy ol ry Trayrl TrAeoves, 
&c. 

» Thucyd. v. 33, 47, 8h 
Thucyd. 1. c. Compare the in¬ 
structive speech of Kleigeiids, the envoy 
from Akanthus, addressed to the Luce- 
damioniaibs, n.c. 382 (Xeii. Hellen. v. 
2 , iry^Uy)^ 
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of her power, a few years before the battle of Leuktra, she even 
proceeded to the extreme length of breaking up the unity of Mantl- 
iicia itself^ causing the walls to be razed, and the inhabitants to 
be again parcelled into their five original Denies—a violent arrange¬ 
ment which the turn of political events very soon reversed.' It was 
not until after the battle of Leuktra and the depression of Sparta 
that any measures were taken for the formation of an Arcadian 
political confederacy and even then the jealousies of the separate 
cities rendered it incomplete and short-lived. The great perma¬ 
nent change, the establishment of Megalopolis, was accomplished 
by the ascendency of Epaniinondas. Forty petty Arcadian town¬ 
ships, among those situated to the west of Mount Mmnalus, were 
aggregated into the new city; the jealousies of Tegea, Mantineia, 
and Kleitor, were for a while sus})ended; and cekists came from 
all of them, as w^ell as from the districts of the Msenalii and Par- 
rhasii, in order to impart to the new establishment a genuine Pan- 
Arcadian character.'^ It w^as thus that there arose for the first time 
a powerful city on the borders of Laconia and Messeiiia, rescuing 
the Arcadian townships from their dependence on Sparta, and im- 
jiartiug to them political interests of their own, which rendered 
them both a check upon their former chief and a support to the re¬ 
established Messenians. 

It has been necessary thus to bring the attention of the reader 
for one moment to events long posterior in the order of time 
(Megalopolis was founded in 370 3.C.), in order that he may under¬ 
stand, by contrast, the general course of those incidents of the 
earlier time, where direct accounts are wanting. The Encmach- 
northern boundary of the Spartan territory was formed Hpalu/upo,, 
by some of the m^ny small Arcadian townships or dis- 
tricts, several of which werc^ successively conquered by Arcaciia. 
the SparLins and incorporated with their dominion, though at what 
j)recise time we are unable to say. We are told that Charilaus, 
the reputed nephew and ward of Lykurgus, took -/Egys, and that 
he also invaded the territory of Tegea, but with singular ill-success. 


» Xenopli. Hellen. v. 2. 1-6: Diodor. 
XV. 19. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 5, 10-11: vii. 
1, 23-25. 

^ 3 Pauean. viii. 27, 5. No ookist is 
mentioned from Orchomenus, though 
throe of the petty townships contrihntint; 
( (Tvpr^Xnvi/ra) to Orchoineuua were eni- 
liOflied in tlie new city. The feuc^be- 
tweeii tlie neighbouring cities of Oreho- 


meniis and Mantineia was bitter (Xen. 
Hellen. vi. 5, 11-22). Orchornemis and 
Heroea both opposed the political con¬ 
federation of Arcadia. 

The oration of Ilemostheiies, vrrfp 
MeyaKonoMrav, strongly attests the 
importance of this city, especially c. lo 
— ih,v fihp itvaipfOtocri Kal 8toiKi<r6a>(rtUy 
itrxvpois AaK€daipou(ot9 €v0vs . irrrtv 
fly ait &c. 
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for he was defeated and taken prisoner: ^ we also hear that the 
Spartans took Phigaleia by surprise in the 30th Olympiad, but 
were driven out again by the neighbouring Arcadian Oresthasians.* 
During the second Messenian war the Arcadians are represented 
as cordially seconding the Messeniaiis: and it may seem perhaps 
singular, that while imither Mantineia nor Tegea are mentioned in 
this war, the more ystant town of Orchomenus, with its king Aris- 
tokrates, takes thej^d. Bnt the facts of the contest come before 
us with so poeticaj^ colouring, that we cannot venture to draw any 
positive inferen^ as to the times to which they are referred. 

(Enus® and TS^arystus seem to have belonged to the Spartans in 
the days of Alkman: moreover the district called Skiritis, border¬ 
ing on the territory of Tegea—as well as Beleraina and Maleatis, 
to the westward, and Karyae to the eastward and south-eastward, 
of Skiritis—forming all together the entire northern frontier of 
Unsuccessful Sparta, and all occupied by Arcadian inhabitants—had 

attempts ^ 

the Spartans been conquered and made part ot the Spartan territory^ 
Tegea. before 600 b.c. And Herodotus tells us, that at this period 
the Spartan kings Leon and Hegesikles contemplated nothing less 
than the conquest of entire Arcadia, and sent to ask from the Del¬ 
phian oracle a blessing on their enterprise.® The priestess dismissed 
their wishes as extravagant, in reference to the whole of Arcadia, 
but encouraged them, though with the usual equivocations of lan¬ 
guage, to try their fortune against Tegea. Flushed with their course 
of previous success, not less than by the favourable construction 
which they put upon the words of the oracle, the Lacedaemonians 
marched against Tegea with such entire confidence of success, as 
to carry with them chains for the purpose of binding their expected 
prisoners. But the result was disappointment and defeat. They 


1 Pausan. iii. 2, 6; iii. 7, 3; viii. 48, 3. 

* Pausan. viii. 39, 2. 

* Alkman, Fr. 15, Welcker; Strabo, 
X. p. 446. 

* Th^t the Skiritse were Arcadians is 
well-known (Thuc. v. 47; Steph. Byz. 
V. Swlpos); the possession of Belemina 
was disputed with Sparta, in the days 
of her compai^ative humiliation, by the 
Arcadians: see Plutarch, Kleomenes, 4; 
Pausan. viii. 35, 4. 

Respecting Karyse (the border town 
of Sparta, where the ^la^ar-hpia were 
sacrifioed, Thuc. v. 55) see Photius 
Kapvdr eta — iopr^ *Apr4p.i^os' rds he 
Kaphas *ApKdhwv ot/<ras dnerdpoi^To Aaicc- 
haipdyioi. 

The readiness with which Karyae and 


the Maleates revolted against Spai’ta 
after the battle of Leuktra, even before 
the invasion of Laconia by the Thebans, 
exhibits them apparently as conquered 
foreign dependencies of Sparta, without 
any kindred of race (Xenoph. Hellen. 
vi. 5, 24-26 ; vii. 1, 28). Leuktron in 
the Maleatis seems to have formed a 
part of the territory of Megalopolis in 
the days of Kleomenes III. (Plutarch, 
Kleomenes, 6); in the Peloponnesian 
war it was the frontier town of Sparta 
towards Mount Lykaeum (Thuc. V..53V 
^ Herod i. 66. Karatppoyiiffavres ‘ApifcJ- 
hwy Kpiffffoves elyai, ixPW'’'Vpid(oyro> iy 
A4\ipoi(ri 4 IT I vAcr-p rp *ApKddofy 
x<^pp- 
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were repulsed with loss; and the prisoners whom they left behind, 
bound in the very chains which their own army had brought, were 
constrained to servile labour on the plain of Tegea—the words of 
the oracle being thus literally fulfilled, though in a sense different 
from that in which the Lacedaemonians had first understood theni.^ 

For one whole generation, we are told, they were constantly un¬ 
successful in their campaigns against the Tegeans, and this strenuous 
resistance probably prevented them from extending their conquests 
farther among the petty states of Arcadia. 

At length in the reign of Anaxandrides and Aristo, the suc¬ 
cessors of Leon and Hegesikles (about 560 b.c.), the 
Delphian oracle, in reply to a question from the theoracie^ 
Spartans—which of the gods they ought to propitiate in siwrta the 
order to become victorious— enjoined them to find and hero Oresttifl. 
Ciirry to Sparta the bones of Orestes, son of Agamemnon. 
After a vain search, since they did not know‘where the body 
of Orestes was to be found, they applied to the oracle for more 
specific directions, and were told that the son of Agamemnon 
was buried at Tegea itself, in a place where two blasts were 
blowing under powerful constraint,—where tjjjere was stroke and 
counter-stroke, and destruction upon destruction.” These mys¬ 
terious words were elucidated by a lucky accident. During a truce 
with Tegea, Lichas, one of the chiefs of the 300 Spartan chosen 
youth who acted as the moveable police of the country under the 
ephors, visited the place, and entered the forge of a blacksmith— 
who mentioned to him, in the course of conversation, that in sinking 
a well in his puter court he had recently discovered a coffin con¬ 
taining a body seven cubits long; astounded at the sight, he had 
left it there undisturbed. It struck Li6has that the gigantic relic 
of aforetime could be' nothing else but the corpse of Orestes, and 
he felt assured of this when he reflected how accurately the indi¬ 
cations of the oracle were verified; for there were the “ two blasts 
blowing by constraint,” in the two bellows of the blacksmith: there 
was “ the stroke and counter-stroke ” in his hammer and anvil, as 
well as the ‘‘destruction upon destruction” in the murderous 
weapons which he was forging. Lichas said nothing, but returned 
to Sparta with his discovery, which he communicated to the autho¬ 
rities, who, by a concerted scheme, banished him under a pretended 
criminal accusation. He then again returned to Tegea, under the 


* Herod, i. 67 ; Pausan. iii. 3. 5; viii 
45, 2. * * 

Herodotus saw the identical chains 


suspended in the temple of Athene Alea 
at Tegea, 
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guise of an exile, prevailed upon the blacksmith to let to him the 
premises, and when he found himself in possession, dug up and 
<iarried off to Sparta the bones of the venerated hero.* 

From and after this fortunate acquisition, the character of the 
Their opera- contcst was changed ; the Spartans found themselves con- 
Te^a^Sl”*^ stantly victorious over the Tegeans. But it docs not seem 
that these victories led to any positive result, though they 
TegYa mL^n- might pcrliaps scrvc to enforce the practical conviction of 
indepen- Spartan superiority; for the territory of Tegea remained 
dence. Unimpaired, and its autonomy noway restrained. During 
the Persian invasion Tegea appears as the willing ally of Lace- 
dccmori, and as the second military power in the Peloponnesus 
and we may fairly presume that it was chiefly the strenuous resist¬ 
ance of the Tegeans which prevented the Lacedaemonians from 
extending their empire over the larger portion of the Arcadian 
communities. These latter always maintained their independence, 
though acknowledging Sparta as the presiding power in Pelopon¬ 
nesus, and obeying her orders implicitly as to the disposal of their 
military force. And the influence which Sparta thus possessed over 
all Arcadia was one main item in her pow er, never seriously shaken 
until the battle of Ceuktra; \rhich took away her previous means 
of ensuring success and plunder to her minor followers.^ 

Having thus related the extension of the power of Sparta on her 
northern or Arciidian frontier, it remains to mention her acqui¬ 
sitions on the eastern and north-eastern side, towards Argos. 

Originally (tis has been before stated) not merely the 
towards proviuce of Kynuria and the Thyreatis, but also the whole 

con* ^ ^ ^0 ' 

Thyreatis down to the promontory of Malea, had either been 

by Sparta, part of thc territory of Argos or belonged to the Argeian 
confederacy. We learn from Herodotus,^ that before thc time 
when the embassy from Croesus king of Lytfia came to solicit aid 
in Greece (about 547 b.c.), the whole of this territory -had fallen 
into the power of Sparta; but how long before, or at what precise 
epoch, we have no information. A considerable victory is said to 
have been gained by the Argeians over the Spartans in the 27th 
Olympiad or 669 b.c., at Hysia^, on the road between Argos and 
Tegea.*^ At that time it docs not seem probable that Ivynuria 
could have been in the possession of the Spartans—so that we must 


» Herod, i. 69-70. 

* Herod, ix. 26. 

® Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 19. ‘'Htrirep 
*ApK<iS€S, Srap vfiStv ioxTi, rd rt 

avTtap o'ii^ova'i nal rd dwSrpia dpird- 


Coverly &c. 

This 'vssas said to the Lacedaemoniaiis 
about ten years before the battle of 
Leuktra. 

^ Herod, i. S2. •'» Pausan. ii. 25, 1. 
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refer the acquisition to some period in the following century ; 
though Pausanias places it much earlier, during the reign of Theo- 
pompus^—and Eusebius connects it with the first establishment of 
the festival called Gymnopaedia at Sparta in 678 n.c. 

About the year 547 n.c., the Argcians made an effort to re¬ 
conquer Thyrea from Sparta, which led to a combat long 
memorable in the annals of Grecian heroism. It was chanipion«. 
agreed between the two powers that the possession of spana and 
this territory should be determined by a combat of 300 dodde the 
select champions on each side; the armies of both re- the'riiynatis 
tiring, in order to leave the field clear. So undaunted, othJyadVs! 
and so equal was the valour of these two chosen companicis, that 
the battle terminated by leaving only three of them alive—Alkenbr 
and Chromius among the Argcians, Othryades among the Spartans. 
The two Argeian w^arriors hastened home to rcjiort their victory, 
but Othryades remained on the field, carried off the arms of the 
enemy’s dead into the Spartan camp, and kept his position until he 
was joined by his countrymen the next morning. Both Argos and 
S})arta claimed the victory for their respective champions, and the 
dispute after all w^as decided by a general conflict, in which the 
Spartans were the conquerors, though not witffout much slaughter 
on both sides. The brave Othryades, ashamed to return home as 
the'single survivor of the 300, fell upon his own sword on the field 
of battle.^ 

This defeat decided the possession of Thyrea, which did not again 
pass, until a very late period of Grecian history, undcT the 
power of Argos. The preliminary duel of 300, with its comrsinto 
uncertain issue, though well-established as to the general S sparfa— 
fact, w as represented by the Argeiaiis in a manner totally Ari^fuius to 
different from the above story, which seems to have been 
current among the Lacedaemonians.^ But the most remarkable 

* Pausan. ni. 7, 5. not know: it seems to have passerl back 

2 Herod, i. 82; Strabo, viii. p, 376. to Argos before the close of the rcigu of 

^ The Argeians showed at Argos a’ Kleomeuds HI. at Sparta (220 b.c.), Po- 
statue of Perilaiis, son of Aiken- 1 % kill- lyb. iv. 3(3. 

irig Othryades (Pausan. ii. 20, 6; ii. 38, Strabo even reckons Prasisc as Ar- 
5; compai’e x. 9, 6, and the references goian, to the south of Kynuria p. 
^in Larcher ad Herodot, i. 82). The 368), though in his other ptussage Cp* 
narrative of Cliryseriiius, iu rplrtf) IlcAo- 374), seemingly cited from Ephonis, it 
TTovvwiaKuyv (as given in Plutarch, Pa- is treated as I.aced[emonian. Cojn})ar 0 
r.'illel. Hellenic, p. 306), is different in Mauso, Sparta, vol. ii. Beilage i- !>• 48. 
many respects. Eusebius, placing this duel at a much 

Paus.aiiias found the Thyreatis in pos- earlier period (01. 27, 3, 678 jis- 
session of the Argeians (ii. 38, 5). They cribes the first foundation of the Gym- 
told him that they had recovered it by nopasdia at Sparta to the desire of com- 
adjudication; when or by whom we do memorating the event. Pausanias (iii. 
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circumstance is, that more than a century afterwards—when the 
two powers were negotiating for a renewal of the then expiring 
truce—the Argeians, still hankering after this their ancient terri¬ 
tory, desired the Lacedaemonians to submit the question to arbitra¬ 
tion ; which being refused, they next stipulated for the privilege of 
trying the point in dispute by a duel similar to the former, at any 
time except during the prevalence of war or of epidemic disease. 
The historian tells us that the Lacedaemonians acquiesced in this 
proposition, though they thought it absurd,- in consequence of their 
anxiety to keep their relations with Argos at that time smooth and 
pacific. But there is no reason to imagine that the real duel, in 
which Othryades contended, was considered as absurd at the time 
when it took place or during the age immediately succeeding. It 
fell in with a sort of chivalrous pugnacity which is noticed among 
the attributes of the early Greeks,^ and also with various legendary 
exploits, such as the single combat of Echemus and Hyllus, of 
Melanthus and Xanthus, of Menelaus and Paris, &c. Moreover, 
the heroism of Othryades and his countrymen was a popular theme 
for poets not only at the Spartan gymnopsedia,® but also elsewhere, 
and appears to have been frequently celebrated. The absurdity 
^^^^ched tt) this proposition, then, during the Pelopon- 
war—in the minds even of the Spartans, the most 
cidliJgd^ old-fashioned and unchanging people in Greece—is to be 
Kt^am. ^ change in the Grecian political mind, at and 

pions. after the Persian war. The habit of political calculation 
had made such decided progress among them, that the leading 
states especially had become familiarised with something like a 
statesmanlike view of their resources, their dangers, and their obli¬ 
gations. How lamentably deficient this sort of sagacity was during 
the Persian invasion, will appear when we come to describe that 
imminent crisis of Grecian independence: but the events of those 
days were well calculated to sharpen it for the futurg, and the 
Greeks of the Peloponnesian war had become far more refined 
political schemers than their forefathers. And thus it happened 
that the proposition to settle a territorial dispute by a duel of 
chosen champions, admissible and even becoming a century before, 
came afterwards to be derided as childish. 

7, 3) places it still farther back, in the » Herodot. vii. 9. Compare the chal- 
- > leiige which Herodotus alleges to have 

Thucyd. v. 41. ToTs 5e Aan^^aifio- been proclaimed to the Spartans by 
plots rh /ikp irpwTov dStSKfi fuapla eluat Mardonius, through a herald, just be- 
Tovra, ^Tcira (JrMfiovp yap irdpras rh fore the battle of Platsea (ix. 48). 

^'Apyos tt>iXiov $upfxtopv<rap i<p* oTs 3 Athenae. xv. p. 678. 
ijflovPf KOI ^vytypd}payro. 
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The inhabitants of Kynuria are stated by Herodotus to have 
been lonians, but completely dorised through their long Kynwians 
oiiKjyfmn to Argos, by whom they were governed as t«be 
Periceki. Pausanias gives a different account of their but donaed. 
race, which he traces to the eponymous hero Kynurus sog of Per¬ 
seus : but he does not connect them with the Kynurians whom he 
mentions in another place as a portion of the inhabitants of Arca¬ 
dia.^ It is evident, that even in the time of Herodotus, the traces 
of their primitive descent were nearly effaced. He says they were 
‘‘ Orneates and Perioeki ” to Argos ; and it appears that the inha¬ 
bitants of Orneae also, whom Argos had reduced to the same depen¬ 
dent condition, traced their eponymous hero to an Ionic stock— 
Orneus was the son of the Attic Erechtheus.^ Strabo seems to 
have conceived the Kynurians as occupying originally, not only the 
frontier district of Argolis and Laconia, wherein Thyrea is situated, 
but also the north-western portion of Argolis, under the ridge 
called Lyrkeium, which separates the latter from the Arcadian 
territory of Stymphalus.^ This ridge was near the town of Omem, 
which lay on the border of Argolis near the confines of Phlius ; so 
that Strabo thus helps to confirm the statement of Herodotus, that 
the Orneates were a portion of Kynurians, held by Argos along 
w^ith the other Kynurians in the condition of dependent allies and 
Perioeki, and verjgprobably also of Ionian origin. 

The conquest of Thyrea (a district valuable to the Lacedsemo- 
nians, as we may presume from the large booty which the fuii acqui- 
Argeians got from it during the Peloponnesian war)^ was soinSem***® 
the last territorial acquisition made by Sparta. She was 
now possessed of a continuous dominion, comprising the “ea 
whole southern portion of the Peloponnesus, from the Slifteiore’ 
southern bank of the river Nedon on the western coast, 
to the northern boundary of Thyreatis on the eastern coast. The 
area of her territory, including as it did both Laconia and Messenia, 
was equal to two*fifths of the entire peninsula, all governed from 
the single city, and for the exclusive purpose and benefit of the citi¬ 
zens of Sparta. Within all this wide area there was not a single 

* Herod, viii. 73; Fausan. iii. 2, 2 ; i ® Strabo, viii. p. 370—i *'lvaxos tx*^v 
viii. 27, 3. ros vTiydts 4 k AvpKelov rov Karb. Kvpov-- 

2 Padsan. 25, 5. Mannert (Geo- ; plav Spovs rrjs *ApKaBias, Coray and 
graphic der Griechen und Roiner, Grie- i Grosskurd gain nothing here by the 
chenland, book ii, ch. xix. p. 618) con- \ conjectural reading of *Apy(la5 in place 
nects the Kynurians of Arcadia and Ar- j of’ApwaSloy, for the ridge of Lyrkeium 
golis, though Herodotus tells us that ran between the two, and might there- 
the latter were lonians: he gives to this ; fore be connected with either without 
name much greater unportauce and ex- j impropriety, 
tension than the evidence bears out. j ♦ Thucyd. vi. 95. 
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commimity pretending to independent agency. The townships of 
the Perioeki, and the villages of the Helots, were each individually 
unimportant; nor do we hear of any one of them presumi^^ to 
treat with a foreign state. All consider themselves as nothing else 
but subj^ts of the Spartan ephors and their subordinate officers. 
They are indeed discontented subjects, hating as well as fearing 
their masters, and not to be trusted if a favourable opportunity for 
secure revolt presents itself. But no individual township or dis¬ 
trict is strong enough to stand up for itself, while combinations 
among them are prevented by the habitual watchfulness and un¬ 
scrupulous precautions of the ephors, especially by that jealous 
secret police called the Krypteia, to which allusion has already 
been made. ^ 

Not only therefore was the Spartan territory larger and its popu- 
Creat com- lation more numerous than that of any other state in 
power of Hellas, but its government was also more completely cen- 
tffean‘y traliscd and more strictly obeyed. Its source of weakness 
time. ^as the discontent of its Periteki and Helots, the latter 
of whom were not (like the slaves of other states) imported barbarians 
from different countries, and speaking a broken Greek, but genuine 
Hellens—of one dialect and lineage, sympathising with cacb oth(;r, 
and as much entitled to the protection of Zeus Hellauius as their 
masters—from whom indeed they stood distinpiished by no other 
line except the perfect training, individual and collective, which 
was peculiar to the Spartans. During the period on which we are 
at present dwelling, it does not seem that this discontent comes 
sensibly into operation; but wo shall observe its manifestations very 
unequivocally after the Persian and during the Peloponnesian war. 

To such auxiliary causes of Spartan predominance we must add 
another—the excellent military position of Sparta, and the unassail¬ 
able character of Laconia generally. On three sides that territory 
is washed by the sea,’ with a coast remarkably dangerous and des¬ 
titute of l^arbours; hence Sparta had nothing to apprehend from 
this quarter until the Persian invasion and its consequences—one 
of the most remarkable pf which was, the astonishing development 
of the Athenian naval force. The city of Sparta, far removed 
from the sea, was admirably defended by an almost impassable 
northeri^frontier, composed of those districts which we have ob¬ 
served above to have been conquered from Arcadia—Kaiyratis, 
Skiiltis, Maleatis, and Beleminatis. The difficulty as well ^s 
dai^er x>{ marching into Laconia by these mountain passes, noticed 

* Xonophou. Hellen. iv. 8, 7 : t^v ii\ifi€v6T7)Ta rijs p(ci?pas. 
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by Euripides, was keenly felt by every enemy of thd Lacediaemo- 
nians, and has been powerfully stated by a first rate modem ob¬ 
server, Colonel Leake.^ No site could be better chosen for hold¬ 
ing the key of all the penetrable passes than that of Sparta. This 
well-protected frontier was a substitute more than sufficient for for¬ 
tifications to Sparta itself, which always maintained, down to the 
times of the despot Nabis, its primitive aspect of a group of adja¬ 
cent hill-villages rather tlrnn a regular city. 

When, along with such territorial advantages, we contemplate 
the personal training peculiar to the Spartan citizens, as Carefui p<*r- 

* . . , , . ‘ 1 • 1 • 1 1 atumltraining 

yet undiminished in their numbers,—combined with the i>nhe 
effect of that training upon Grecian sentiment, in in - at a time 
spiring awe and admiration,—w^e shall not be surprised Btiites limi 
to find, that during the half-century which elapsed he- 
tween the year 600 n.c., ^nd the final conquest of Thyreatis from 
Argos, Sparta had acquired and begun to exercise a recognised 
ascendency over all the Grecian states. Her military force w^as at 
that time superior to that of any of the rest, in a degree much 
greater than it afterwards came to be ; for other states had not yet 
attained their maximum, and Athens in particular was far short of 

J Xenoph. Hellen. v. 5, 10; Eurip. other by its only large branch CEnus, 
fip. Strabo, viii. p. 366; Leake, Travels now the Kelefina, which, as I have al- 
in Moroa, vol. iii, c. xfei. p. 25. ready stated, joins the Eurotas opposite 

It is to the strength of the frontiers, to the north-eastern extremity of Sparta, 
and the comparatively large extent of All the natural appi'oaches to Sparta 
country enclosed within tliem, that we from the northward lead to one or the 
must trace the primary cause of the La- other of these two valleys. On the side 
cedaomonian power. These enabled the of Messenia, the northerly prolongation 
people, when strengthened by a rigid of Mount Taygetum, which joins Mount 
military discipline, and put in motion Lyceum atf^the pass of Andania, now 
by an ambitious spirit, first to triumph the pass of Makrypldi, furnishes a con- 
over their weaker neiglibonrs of Mes- tinned barrier of the loftiest kind, ad- 
seuia, by this additional strength ♦to mitting only of routes easily defensible; 
overawe the disunited republics of Ar- and which—wliether from the Cromitis 
cadia, and at length for centuries to of Arcadia to the soutli-westward of the 
hold an acknowledged military supe- modem Londari, from the Steuykleric 
riority over every other state in Greece, plain, from the plain of the Pamisus, or 

"It is remarkable that all the prin- from Pherso, now Kalamata - all descend 
cipal passes into Laconia lead to one into the valley of the upper Eurotas, 
point: this point is Sparta; a fact which and conduct to Sparta by Pellana. There 
shows at once how well the pemition of w’as indeed a branch of the last-men- 
that city was chosen for the defence of tioned route which descended into tlio 
the province, and how well it was adapted, Spartan plain at the modern Mistra, 
especially as long as it continued to be an^ which must have been a very fre- 
unwalled, to maintain a perpetual vigi- quent communication between Sj) irta 
lance and readiness for defence, which and the lower part of Messeiiia; but, 
are the surest means of offensive sue- like the other direct passes over '1 ayge- 
cess. turn, it was much more difficult and 

" The natural openings into the plain defensible than those which I I*»ve 
of Sparta are only two; one by the called the natural entrances of the pro- 
upper Eurotas, as the course of that vince.” 
river above Sparta may be termed; the 
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the height which she afterwards reached. In respect to discipline 
as well as number, the Spartan military force had even at this early 
period reached a point which it did not subsequently surpass, while 
in Athens, Thebes, Argos, Arcadia, and even Elis Us will be here¬ 
after shown), the military training in later days received greater 
attention, and improved considerably. The Spartans (observes 
Aristotle)' brought to perfection their gymnastic training and tjieir 
military discipline, at a time when other Greeks neglected both the 
one and the other: their early superiority was that of the trained 
men over the untrained, and ceased in after-days when other states 
came to subject their citizens to systematic exercises of analogous 
character or tendency. This fact—the early period at which Sparta 
attained her maximum of discipline, power and territory—is im¬ 
portant to bear in mind when we arc explaining the general acqui¬ 
escence which her ascendency met with in Greece, and which her 
subsequent acts would certainly not have enabled her to earn. That 
acquiescence first began, and became a habit of the Grecian mind, 
at a time when Sparta had no rival to come near her—when she had 
completely shot ahead of Argos—and when the vigour of the Ly- 
kurgean discipline had been manifested in a long series of conquests, 
made during the stationary period of other states, and ending only 
(to use the somewhat exaggerated phrase of Herodotus) w hen she 
had subdued the greater part of Peloponnesus.^» 

Our accounts of the memorable military organisation of Sparta 
Muitory^in- are scanty, and insufficient to place the details of it clearly 
Sparta- bcfore us. The arms of the Spartans, as to all material 

Peculiar and . ^ i i i 

roinme points, were not ditrerent irora those ot other Greek hop- 

divisions, lites. But ofle grand peculiarity is observable from the 

distinct from , . . ° ^ t i 

the civil- beginning, as an item in the Lykurgean institutions. 

&c. That lawgiver established military divisions quite distinct 

from the civil divisions, whereas in the other states of Greece, until 
a period much later than that which we have now reached, the two 
^ were confounded—the hoplites or horsemen of the same tribe or 
ward being marshalled together on the field of battle. Every 
Lacedajmonian w^as bound to military service from the age of 
twenty to sixty, and the ephors, when they sent forth an expedition, 
called to arms all the men within some given limit of age. Hero- 

* Aristot. Polit. viii. 3, 4. ‘'Eti Bk ' fx6vov irphs atTKovinas &crK€tv. ..... 
avrohs Tohs hdKwvas p,\v avrol *kvraywvKrrilLS yap TraiBeias vvu 

vpoirflBpfvoy rais xptXoTroviaiSy trirepexovras Trpdrtpvp Bh oiK eTxoi'. 

rS>v kwojy' vvy 5^, Ka\ refis yvp.va(rlois 2 Herodot. i, 68. IjBri B4 (r<pi Ka\ v 
Kal rots vo\tp.iKot^ dywa'i, \€nrop.4yous ; r^s Il€Kuiroyy4)(rov ^y Kar^ffrpap.- 

kr4pu>y' ov yap rtp rods v4ovs yvixyd^uv \ p.4vr\, 
rhy rp6iroy rovroy BUip^poy^ aAAa ry ’ 
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Jotus tells us that Lykurgus established both the Syssitia or public 
mess and the Enomoties and Triakads, or the military subdivisions 
peculiar to Sparta.^ The Triakads are not mentioned elsewhere, 
nor can we distinctly make out what they were ; but the Enomoty 
wa;s the special characteristic of the system, and the pivot upon 
which all its arrangements turned. It was a small company of 
men, the number of whom was variable, being given diflerently at 
25, 32, or 36 men—drilled and practised together in military evo¬ 
lutions, and bound to each other by a common oatli.® Each Eno¬ 
moty had a separate captain or enomotarch, tlie strongest and 
ablest soldier of the company, who always occupied the front rank, 
and led the Enomoty when it marched in single file, giving tlu^ 
order of march as well as setting the cxamjde. If the Enomoty was 
drawn up in three, or four, or six files, the enomotarch usually 
occupied the front post on the left, and care was taken that both 
the front rank men and the rear rank men, of each tile, should be 
soldiers of particular merit.^ 

It was upon these small companies that the constant and severe 
Lacedaemonian drilling w’^as brought to act. They w ere taught to 
march in concert, to change rapidly from line to file, to wheel right 


^ Herodot. i. 67: compare Larcher’s 
note. 

Concerning the obscure and difficult 
subject of the military arrangements of j 
Sparta, see Cragius, Hepub. Ijaced. iv. | 
4; Manso, Sparta, ii. Reilagc 18. p. ^124; 
0. Miiller, Hist. Dorians, iii. 12; Dr. 
Arnold's note on Thucydides, v. 68; 
and Dr. Thirl wall, History of Greece, 
vol. i. Appendix 3, p. 520. 

® Pollux, i. 10, 129. [XiVTOi rwv 

AaKeBaifxopltdP, Ivtafxorla^ kuI iJ.6pa: com¬ 
pare Suidas and Hesych. v. *Evw/jLoria; 
Xenoph. liep. Lacon. c. 11; Thucyd. v. 
67-68; Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 12. 

Suidas states the eudmoty at 25 men; 
in the Lacedoemonian army which fought 
at the first battle of Mantineia (418 n.c.), 
it seems to have consisted of about 32 
men (Thuc, I c ,): at the battle of Leuk- 
tra of 36 men (Xeu. Hellen. /. c.). But 
the language of Xenophon and Thucy¬ 
dides does not imply that the number of 
each enomoty was equal. 

* O. Muller states that the enomo¬ 
tarch, after a vapaywy^ or deployment 
into phalanx, stood on the right hand, 
which is contrary to Xenoph. Rep. Lac. 
11, 9 .—*^Ot€ 5^ & &p^wy tvf&vvfios 
ylypcrai^ 4p rohrep pdOvcKT^ip ^ovv- 
rai aAA* ^ariv Sre ko\ ir\€OP€KTiiv —the 


the first enomotarch of the 
lochus, the Trpwrorr'rdriei^ (as appeal’s 
from 11, 5.), when the enomoty nuirchod 
in single file. To put the on the 

right flank, was done occasionn/lif for spe¬ 
cial reason—5e tt o t e e v e ica r luo s 
toKfj ^vp(f>€p€iyy rhv ^yip6va ^lov 
K^pas I understand Xeno¬ 

phon’s descrijition of the Tvapayotsy^ or 
deployment diflerently from Miiller—it 
rather seems that the emVmoties which 
stood first made a side movement to 
the left, so that the first cnomotarcii 
still maintained his place on the left, at 
the same time that the opportunity was 
created for the enomoties in the rear 
to come up and form equal front (t^ 
iycapordpxV Trap^yyvdTai piruv op Trap" 
dffirlSa KaSia’raa'dai )—the words vap 
a (TV [da have reference, as I imagine, 
to the proceeding of the first otionio- 
tarch, who set the cxauipile of side- 
movement to the left-ha,nd, as it is 
shown by the words which follow— teal 
did iraurh s ovros ierr hp rj <pd\ay^ 
iuaprta Karacrr^. The phalanx WJis oou- 
stitiited when all the lochi formed an 
equal and continuous front, whether the 
sixteen endinotics (of w hich eacli locluia 
WOB composed) might be eac-li in one 
file, in three files, or in six dies. 

p 2 
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or left in such manner as that the enomotarch and the other proto¬ 
states or front rank men should always be the persons immediately 
opposed to the enemy. ^ Their step was regulated by the fife, which 
played in martial measures peculiar to Sparta, and was employed 
in actual battle as well as in military practice; and so perfectly 
Careful Were they habituated to £he movements of the Enomoty, 
the”En6mo. Order wastlcranged by any adverse accident, 

scattered soldiers could spontaneously form themselves into 
the same order, each man knowing perfectly the duties belonging to 
the place into which chance had thrown him.^ Above the Enoinoty 
w%re several larger divisions—the Pentekostys, the TjocIius, and the 
Mora,® of which latter there seem to have been six in all. Respect¬ 
ing the number of %ch division, and the proportion of the larger 
to the smaller, we find statements altogether different, yet each 


* See Xenopb. Anab. iv. 8, 10 upon 
the advantage of attacking the enemy 
with 6pdLoi \6xoh in which case the 
strongest and best soldiers all came first 
into conflict. It is to bo recollected, 
however, that the practice of the Gy¬ 
re ian troops cannot be safely quoted as 
authority for the practice at Sparta. 
Xenophon and his colleagues established 
Lochi, Pentekosties and EnOinoties in 
the Cyreian army: the Lochus consisted 
of 100 men, but the numbers of the 
other two divisions are not stated (Anab, 
hi. 4, 21; iv. 3, 26: compare Arrian, 
Tactic, cap. 6). 

The words of Thucydides indicate 
the peculiar marshalling of the Lacedae¬ 
monians, as distinguished both from 
their enemies and from their allies at 
the battle of Mantineia— kuI evBvs vrrh 
(TTrov^ris Kadierravro e s k 6 (T /xov rh u 
4 avr ’'AyiSos rov fiacriXecus eKaara 
i^Tiyov/ievov Karh, vS/xou : again, c. 68. 

About the music of the flute or fife, 
Thucyd, v. (j9; Xen. Rep. Lac. 13, 9; 
Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 22. 

® Meursius, Dr. Arnold and Racchetti 
(Della Milizia dei Grechi Antichi, Milan, 
1807, p. 166) all think that Lochus and 
Mora were different names for the same 
division; but if this is to be reconciled 
with the statement of Xenophon in Ke- 
pub. Lac. c. 11, we must suppose an 
actual change of nomenclature after the 
Peloponnesian war, which appears to be 
Dr. Arnold’s opinion—yet it is not easy 
to account for. 

There is one point in Dr. Thirlwall’s 
Appendix which is of some importance, 
and in which I cannot but dissent from 


I his opinion. He says, after stating the 
nomenclature and classification of the 
Spartan military force as given by Xeno¬ 
phon, “ Xenophon speaks only of Spar- 
bins, us ai>pears by the o})ithet ttoKiti- 
kS)v** p. 521: the words of Xenophon 
are, 'ILKacrry] St n-wv 'koKitikwv fiopwu txet 
froKffiapxov eVa, &c. (Rep. Lac. 11). 

It appears to me that Xenophon is 
here speaking of the aggregate J^aceda;- 
monian heavy-armed force, including 
both Spartans and Periteki — not of 
Spartans alone. The word TroKiTiKcov 
does not mean Spartans as distinguished 
from Periccki; but Lacediemuniaiis, as 
distinguished from allies. IMius when 
Agesilaus returns home from the block¬ 
ade of Phlius, Xenophon tells us that 
ravra iroi^cras robs /tier (rv/jLixdxovs d<p^K€f 
rh St TToXirLKhv o^KaSe oiTr^yayt (Hellen. 
V. 3, 25). 

O. Muller also thinks that the whole 
number of 5740 men, who fought at the 
first battle of Mantineia in the thirteenth 
year of the Peloponnesian war, w^ere fur¬ 
nished by the city of Sparta itself (Hist, 
of Dorians, iii. 12, 2): and to prove this 
he refers to the very passage just cited 
from the Hellenica of Xeno})hou, which, 
as far fis it proves anything, proves the 
contrary of his position. He gives no 
other evidence to support it, and I think 
it in the highest degree improbable. I 
have already remarked that he under¬ 
stands the expression ttoXitik}] x<^P<^ 
Polybius, vi. 45) to mean the district of 
Sparta itself as contradistinguished from 
Laconia—a construction which seems to 
me not warranted by the pasisage in 
Polybius. 
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resting upon good authority,—^so that we are driven to suppose 
that there was no peremptory standard, and that the Enomoty com¬ 
prised 25, 32, or 36 men ; the Pentekostys two or four Enomoties ; 
the Lochus two or four Pentekosties, and the Mora, 400, 500, 600, 
or 900 men—at different times, or according to the limits of age 
which the ephors might prescribe for the men whom they called 
into the fieli^ 

What remains fixed in the system is, first, the small number, 
though varying within certain limits, of the elementary company 
called Enomoty, trained to act together, and composed of men 
nearly of the same age,^ in which every man knew his place : se¬ 
condly, the scale of divisions and the hierarchy of officers, cacli 
rising above the other,—the Enomotarch, |he Pentekonter, the 
Lochage, and the I\)leinarch, or commander of the Mora,—each 
having the charge of their respective divisions. Orders were trans¬ 
mitted from the king, as commander-in-chief, through the Pole- 
inarchs to the Lochages,—from the Lochages to the Pentekonters, 
and then from the latter to the Enomotarchs, each of whom caused 
them to be executed by his Enomoty. As all these men had been 
previously trained to the duties of their respective stations, the 
Spartan infantry possessed the arrangements and aptitudes of a 
standing army. Originally they seem to have had no cavalry at 
all,^ and when cavalry was at length introduced into their system, 
it was of a very inferior character, no provision having been made 
for it in the Lykurgean training. But the military force of the 
other cities of Greece, even down to the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, enjoyed little or no special training, having neither any small 
company like the enomoty, consisting of particular men drilled to 
act together—nor fixed and disciplined officers—nor triple scale of 


* Aristotle, AaKwpoJv TloXirela, Fragm. 
o-G, ed, Neumann: Photius, v. A6 xos* 
H arpokration, M6pa. Etymologic. Mag. 
Mo'pa. The statement of Aristotle is 
transmitted so imperfectly that we can¬ 
not make out clearly what it was. Xe¬ 
nophon says that there were six morse 
in all, compreliendiiig all the citizens of | 
military age (Rep. I^ac. 11, 3), But 
Kphorus stated the mora at 500 men, 
Kallisthenes at 700, and Polybius at 
1)00 (Plutarch, Pelopid. 17; I)iodoi\ xv. 
32). If all the citizens competent to ! 
bear arms were comprised in six |Qor8e, 
the numbers of each mora must of course i 
have varied. At the battle of Mantineia | 
there were seven Lacedeemonian lochi, 


each lochus containing four pentekosties, 
and each pentekosty containing four 
endmotics: Thucydidds seems (as I be¬ 
fore remarked) to make each endmoty 
thirty-two men. But Xenophon tells us 
that each mora had four lochi, each lo¬ 
chus two pentekosties, and each peute- 
kosty two endmoties (Rep. Lac. 11,4). 
The names of these divisions renauu the 
same, but the numbers varied. 

® This is implied in the fact, that the 
men under thirty, or under thirty-five 
years of ago, were often detached in a 
battle to pursue the light troops of the 
enemy (Xen. Hellen. iy. 5, 15-10). 

® Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 1‘^. 
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subordination and subdivision. Gymnastics and the use of arms 
In other made a part of education everywhere, and it is to be pre- 

Oredan , ^ ^ • -i • i ^ 

cities there sumcd that no Grecian hophte was entirely without some 
Siar muf- practicc of marching in line and military evolutions, inas- 
sions, disliiiut much as the obligation to serve was universal and often en- 
civii, ‘ forced. But such practice was casual and unequal, nor had 
any individual of Argos or Athens a fixed military place and duty. 
The citizen took arms among his tribe, under a Taxiarch chosen 
from it for the occasion, and was placed in a rank or line wherein 
neither his place nor his immediate neighbours were predetermined. 
The tribe appears to have been the only military classification 
known to Athens,^ and the taxiarch the only tribe officer for infantry, 
as the phylarch wasufor cavalry, under the general-in-chief. More¬ 
over, orders from the general were proclaimed to the line collec¬ 
tively by a herald of loud voice, not communicated to the taxiarch 
so as to make him responsible for the proper execution of them by 
his division. With an arrangement thus perfunctory and unsystc- 
inatised, we shall be surprised to find how well the military duties 
were often performed. But every Greek who contrasted it with 
the symmetrical structure of the Lacedmmonian armed force, and 
with the laborious preparation of every Spartan for his appropriate 
duty, felt an internal sentiment of inferiority which made him will¬ 
ingly accept the headship of “ these professional artists in the 
business of war,^'® as they are often denominated. 

It was through the concurrence of these various circumstances 

1 Herodot. vi. Ill; Thucyd. vi. 98; ' c. 53. p. 300 R.; Ly^^, pro Mantitheo, 
Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 2, 19. | Or. xvi. p. 147; Demostli. adv. Bojotum 

The same marslialling of hoplites, ac- ; pro nomine, p. 999 R. Philippic, i. p. 
cording to the civil tiibes to which they ; 47. 

belonged, is seen in the inhabitants of I See the advice given by Xenophon (in 
Mess^ne in Sicily as well as of Syracuse ' his Treatise De Officio Magistri Equitum) 
(Thucyd. iii. 90 ; vi. 100). ; for the remodelling of the Athenian ca- 

At Argos there was a body of 1000 | valry, £|;ad for the introduction of small 
hoplites, who during the Peloponnesian | divisions, each with its special corn- 
war received training in military ma- ' mander. The division into tribes is all 
noouvres at the cost of the city (Thucyd. that he finds recognised (Off. M. E. C. 
V. 67), but there is reason to believe ii. 2-iv. 9); he strongly recommends 
that this arrangement was not intro- giving orders— Trapayy4\<r€U)5, and** 
duced until about the period of the not airh K-fipvKos, 

peace of Nikias in the tenth or eleventh * Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 23. ndvrav 
year of the Peloponnesian war, when the &Kpoi crotpiffral ruv TroKefit- 

truce between Argos and Sparta was just nwy vvres ol XrrapTiaTat, &c. (Xenoph. 
expiring, and when the former began to j Rep. Lac. c. 14) Tiyrtcraio rods fiev 
entertain schema of ambition. The { &\\ovs a{>ro(rxf^^ourrh,s elyai r&y <Frpa- 
Epariti in*Arcadia began at a much later rtaTiK&y^ AuKeBaifioylovs 54 /ndyovs rtp 
time, after the battle of Leuktra (Xe- Hyrt r^ylras rS>y rroXcfiiKcov. . . . *'^l(rT€ 
noph. Hellen. vii. 4, 33). rQy Seofi^yufy yiyyecOai ov54v airopctTW 

About the Athenian Taxiarch s, one to ov54y yhp 5.irp6(rKeirr6y i<rriy» 
each tribe, see iEscUines de Fals. Leg. 
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that the willing acknowledgment of Sparta as the leading state 
of Hellas became a part of Grecian habitual sentiment, 
durine the interval between about 600 b.c. and 547 of^iOT'a-a 
B.O. During this period too, chiefly, Greece and her 
colonies were ripening into a sort of recognised and ac- inciticut vviiu 
tive partnership. The common religious assemblies, tfiKienry to 
which bound the parts together, not only acquired greater 
formality and more extended development, but also becjime morii 
numerous and frequent—while the Pythian, Isthmian, and Ncmean 
games were exalted into a national importance, approaching to 
that of the Olympic. The recognised superiority of Sparta thus 
formed part and parcel of the first historical aggregation of tlie 
Grecian states. It was about the year 517 :^c., that Crem^us of 
Lydia, when pressed by Cyrus and the Persians, solicited aid from 
Greece, addressing himself to the Spartans as confessed presidents 
of the whole Hellenic body.^ And the tendencies then at work, 
towards a certain degree of increased intercourse and co-operation 
among the dispersed members of the Hellenic name, were doubt¬ 
less assisted by the existence of a state recognised by all as the 
first—a state whose superiority was the more readily acquiesced in, 
because it was earned by a painfjjl and laborious discipline, whi(th 
all admired, but none chose to copy.^ 

Whether it be true (as O. Muller and other learned men con¬ 
ceive) that the Homeric mode of fighting was the general jiractice 
in Peloponnesus and the rest of Greece anterior to the invasion 
of the Dorians, and that the latter first introduced the hahit of 
fighting with close ranks and protended spears, is a point whicli 
cannot be determined. Throughout all our historical ironieiic 
knowledge of Greece, a close rank among the hoplites, tigming- 
charging with spears always in hand, is the prevailing ))plonged to 
practice; though there are cases of exception, in which 

' *Tfi€as ykp wpOdvofiat vpo4(Travai subject from their earliest youth; at the 
rys 'EWdSos (Herodot. i. G9): compare same time it attests the powerful effect 
i. 152; V. 49; vi. B4, about Spartan he- which that drilling produced upon tlie 
gemony. mind of Greece (Thucyd. ii. 37-:W). 

•* Xenoph. Repub. Lac. 10, 8. TTiorrevoPTef ov rous irapacTKevats rh 'n\4ov 

vovari fiep rrdyres rd roiavra itrtrijScv- koX dnrdraiSj ^ rtfJ a<f>* 7 }p,uy avrav is rd 
p.ara, fit/i€T<r$ai dk avrd oide/iAia irdKis epya Kal iv rals vatdetats oi pMv 

iQiXei, (the Spartans) I'coi 

The magnificent funeral discourse, hures rh du^puov fieripxovrai^ &c. 
pronounced by Perikles in the early The impression of the light troojis 
]»art of the Peloponnesian war over the when they fii'st began to attack the La- 
deceased Atlienian warriors, includes a cedienionian hoj)lites in the island of 
remarkable contrast of the unconst^ined Sphakteria is strongly expros.se(l by ^1 hu- 
patriotism and bravery of the Athemans, cydidds (iv. :i4)—rp yuwfxp 5 e 5 o v A w- 
with the austere, repulsive and ostenta- j /u e y o i ws AaK€hai/ioviovs, &c. 
tious drilling to which the Spartans were 
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the spear is.hurled, when troops seem afraid of coming to close 
quarters.^ Nor is it by any means certain, that the Homeric 
manner of figjiting ever really prevailed in Peloponnesus, 
which is a country eminently inconvenient for the use of war- 
chariots. The descriptions of the bard may perhaps have been 
founded chiefly upon what he and his auditors witnessed on the 
coast of Asia Minor, where chariots were more employed, and 
where the country was much more favourable to them.^ We have 
no historical knowledge of any military practice in Peloponnesus 
anterior to the hoplites with close ranks and protended spears. 

One Peloponnesian state there was, and one alone, which dis¬ 
dained to acknowledge the superiority or headship of Lacedaemon. 
Argos never forgot that she had once been the chief power in the 
peninsula, and her feeling towards Sparta was that of a jealous, 
Argos-her but impotent, competitor. By what steps the decline of 
recover tiie her pow^cr had taken place, we are unable to make out, 
nor can we trace the succession of her kings subsequent 
to PheidCm. It has been already stated that about 669 b.c., the 
Argeians gained a victory over the Spartans at Hysise, and that 
they expelled from the port of Nauplia its pre-existing inhabitants, 
who found shelter, by favour of Lacedmraonians, at the port of 
Mothone in Messenia:^ Damokratidas was then king of Argos. 
Pausanias tells us that Meltas the son of Lakides was the last 
descendant of Temenus who succeeded to this dignity; he being 
condemned and deposed by the people. Plutarch however states 
that the family of the Herakleids died out, and that another king, 
named ^gon, was chosen by the people at the indication of the 
Delphian oracle.'* Of this story, pausanias appears to have known 
nothing, llis language implies that the kingly dignity ceased 
with Meltas—wherein he is undoubtedly mistaken, since the title 
existed (though probably with very limited functions) at the time 
of the Persian war. Moreover there is some ground for pre¬ 
suming that the king of Argos was even at that time a Herakleid 
—-"feince the Spartans ofiered to him a third part of the command of 


^ Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4, 52: compare 
|ii. 5, 20. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. hi. 4, 19. 

* ,3 Pausan. iv. 24, 2 ; iv. 35, 2. 

Pausan. h. 19, 2; Plutarch (Cur 
Pytnia nunc non reddat oracula, &c. c. 
5. p. 39§;^* De Fortune. Alexandri, c. 8. 
p. 34j)). Lakides, king of Argos, is also 
named by Plutarch as luxurious and 
effeminate (De capiendd ah^hostibus uti- 
litate, c, 6. p. 89). 


0. Muller (Hist. Dorians, iii. 6, 10) 
identifies Lakidfis, son of Meltas, named 
by Pausanias, with LedkSdds son of 
PheidOn, named by Herodotus as one of. 
the suitors for the daughter of Kleis- 
theues the Sikyonian (vi. 127); and he 
thus infers that Meltas must nave been 
depend and succeeded by iEgon, about 
560 bTc. This conjecture seems to me 
not much to be trusted. 
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the Hellenic force, conjointly with their own two kings.' The con¬ 
quest of Thyreatis by the Spartans deprived the Argeians of a 
valuable portion of their Perioekis, or dependent territory. But 
OrnesB and the remaining portion of Kynuria* still continued to 
belong to them: the plain round their city was very productive ; 
and, except Sparta, there was no other power in Peloponnesus 
superior to them. Mykenae and Tiryns nevertheless, seem both 
to have been independent states at the time of the Persian war, 
since both sent contingents to the battle of Plataea, at a time when 
Argos held aloof and rather favoured the Persians. At Her conque st 
what time Kleonm became the ally or dependent of Tiryns. mui 
Argos, we cannot distinctly make out. During the Pelo- 
ponnesian war it is numbered in that character along 
with Orneae but it seems not to have lost its autonomy aHbut the 
year 470 b.c., at which period Pindar represents the Kleona3ans as 
presiding and distributing prizes at the Nemcan games.^ The 
grove of Nemea was less than two miles from their town, and they 
were the original presidents of this great festival—a function, of 
which they were subsequently robbed by the Argeians, in the same 
manner as the Pisatans had been treated by the Eleians with 
reference to the Olympic Agon. . The extinction of the autonomy 
of Kleonae, and the acquisition of the pr(‘sidtmcy of the Nemcan 
festival by Argos, were doubtless simultaneous, but w^e are unable 
to mark the exact time. For the statement of Eusebius, that the 
Argeians celebrated the Nemeaii festival as early as the 53rd 
Olympiad, or 568 b.c., is contradicted by the more valuable evi¬ 
dence of Pindar.^ 

Of Corinth and Sikyon it will be more convenient to speak when 


‘ Hcrodot. vii. 149. 

* Herodot. viii. 73. 

Strabo distinguishes two places called 
Ornese; one a village in the Argeian 
territory, the other a town between Co¬ 
rinth and Siky6n: but I doubt whether 
there ever were two places so called : 
the town or village dependent on Argos 
seems the only place (Strabo, viii. p. 
376). ^ 

® Thucyd. v. 67-v.i. 9.5. 

^ The Klednseans are also said to have 
aided the Argeians in the destruction of 
Mykenae, conjointly with the Tegeatans; 
from hence, however, we cannot infer 
anything as to their dependence at that 
time (Strabo, viii, p. 377). ^ 

^ IPindar, Nem, x. 4-2. 

“n-phs ky^pcoy rerp^Kis (compare Nem. iv. 
17). KKfwycdov r* air’ ay&yo 9 j &:c. 


® See Corsini Dissertation. Agonisticje, 
iii. 2. 

The tenth Kemcan Ode of Pindar is 
on this point peculiarly good evidence, 
inasmuch as it is composed for, aud 
supposed to be sung by Theiaeiis, a na¬ 
tive of Argos. Had there been any jea¬ 
lousy then subsisting between Arg().s 
and Klednse on the subject of the pre¬ 
sidency of this festival, Pindar would 
never on such an occasion have men¬ 
tioned expressly the Kledn^eans as pre¬ 
sidents. 

The statements of the Scholia on Pin¬ 
dar, that the Corinthians at one time 
celebrated the Nemean games, or that 
they were of old celebrated at SikyOn,^ 
seem unfounded (Schol.Pind. Arg. Nem. 
and Nem. x. 49). 
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we survey what is called the Age of the Tyrants or Despots; and 
Achaia- of the inhabitants of Achaia (who occupied the southern 
coast of the Corinthian Gulf, westward of Sikyon as far as 
^ps mwe- Cape Araxus, the north-western point of Peloponnesus), 
little known. ^ words cxhaust our whole knowledge, down to the 
time at which we are arrived. These Achaeans are given to us as 
representing the ante-Dorian inhabitants of Laconia, whom the 
legend affirms to have retired under Tisamenus to the northern 
parts of Peloponnesus, from whence they expelled the pre-existing 
lonians and occupied the country. The race of their kings is said 
to have lasted from Tisamenus down to Ogygus ^—how long we do 
not know. After the death of the latter, the Achaean towns formed 
each a separate republic, but with periodical festivals and sacrifice 
at the ^mple of Zeus Homarius, affording opportunity of settling 
differences and arranging their common concerns. Of these towns, 
twelve are known from Herodotus and Strabo—Pellenc, Aigira, 
iEgae, Bura, Helike, j®giura, Rhypcs, Patrae, Pharae, Olenus, 
Dyme, Tritaea.^ But there must originally have been some other 
autonomous towns besides these twelve; for in the 23rd Olympiad, 
Ikarus of llyperesia was proclaimed as victor, and there seems 
good reason to believe that Hyperesia, an old town of the Homeric 
Catalogue, was in Achaia.^ It is affirmed, that before the Achaean 
occupation of the country, the lonians had dwelt in independent 
villages, several of which were subsequently aggregated into towns ; 
thus Patrae was formed by a coalescence of seven villages, Dyme 
from eight (one of which was named Teuthea), and Aigium also 
from seven or eight. But all these towns were small, and some of 
them underwent a farther junction one with the other; thus Mgse 
was joined with AEgeira, and Olenus with Dyme.^ All the authors 
seem disposed to recognise tw'elve cities, and no more, in Achaia; 
for Polybius, still adhering to that number, substitutes Leontium 
and Keryneia in place of ^gse and Rhypes; Pausanias gives 
Keryneia in place of Patrae.^ We hear of no fects respecting 
these Achaean towns until a short time before the Peloponnesian 
war, and even then their part was inconsiderable. 

The greater portion of the territory comprised under the name of 

1 Polyb. ii. 41. during the time of the Ionian oebupa- 

2 Herodot. i. 145 ; Strabo, viii. p. tion of the country (vii. 26, 1; Steph. 

385. ^ Byz. copies him, v. Atyeipa). It is 

3.Pau8an. iv. 15, 1; Strabo, viii. p. doubtful whether the two names desig* 
383; Homer, Iliad, ii. 573. Pausanias nat%the same place, nor does Strabo 
seems to have forgotten this statement conceive that they did. 
when he tells us that the name of Hy- ^ Strabo, viii. p. 337, 342, 386. 
perdsia was exchanged for that of JEgeim, ! * Polyb. ii. 41. 
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Achaia was mountain, forming tlie northern descent of those hicdi 
ranges, passable only through very difficult gorges, which separsUe 
the country from Arcadia to the south, and which throw out various 
spurs approaching closely to the Gulf of Corinth. A strip of flat 
land, with white clayey soil, often very fertile, between these mouii- 
tains and the sea, formed th plain of each of the Achman towns, 
which were situated for the most part upon steep outlying emi¬ 
nences overhanging it. Irora the mountains between Achaia and 
Arcadia, numerous streams flow into the Corintliian Gulf, but few 
of them are perennial, and the whole length of coast is represented 
as harbourless.' 

' See Leake’s Travels in Morea, c. xxvii. and xxxi. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

CORINTH, SIKYON, AND MEGARA-AGE OF THE GRECIAN 
DESPOTS. 

I HAVE thus brought down the history of Sparta to the period 
marked by the reign of Pcisistratus at Athens; at which time 
she had attained her maximum of territory, was confessedly the 
most powerful state in Greece, and enjoyed a proportionate de¬ 
gree of deference from the rest. I now proceed to touch upon 
the three Dorian cities on and near to the Isthmus—Corinth, 
Sikyon, and Megara, as they existed at this same period. 

Even amidst the scanty information which lias reached us, we 
Early com- tracc the marks of considerable maritime energy and 

merce and i i * /• i i i 

ente^riseof commcrce among the Corinthians, as tar back as the 
rinthiaus. eighth ccutury B.c. The foundation of Korkyra and 
Syracuse, in the eleventh Olympiad, or 734 b.c. (of which I shall 
speak farther in connexion with Grecian colonisation generally), 
by expeditions from Corinth, affords proof that they knew how to 
turn to account the excellent situation which connected them with 
the sea on both sides of Peloponnesus. Moreover Thucydides,^ 
while he notices them as the chief liberators of the sea in early 
times from pirates, also tells us that the first great improvement in 
ship-building—the construction of the trireme, or ship of war, with 
a full deck and triple banks for the rowers—was the fruit of 
Corinthian ingenuity. It was in the year 703 b.c., that the 
Corinthian Araeinokles built four triremes for the Samians, the 
first which those islanders had ever possessed. The notice of this 
fact attests as well the importance attached to the new invention, 
as the humble scale on which the naval force in those early days 
was equipped. And it is a fact of not less moment, in proof of 
the maritime vigour of Corinth in the seventh century b.c., that 
the earliest naval battle known to Thucydides was one which took 
place between the Corinthians and the Korkyraeans, b.c. 604.® 

It has already been stated that the line of Herakleid 
kings iq Corinth subsides gradually, through a series of empty 


* Thucyd. i. 13. 


“ Ibid. i. 13. 
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names, into the oligarchy denominated Bacchiadse or Bacchiads, 
under whom our first historical knowledge of the city oligarchy 
begins. The persons so named were all accounted 
descendants of Herakles, and formed the governing caste in 
the city; intermarrying usually among themselves, and choosing 
from their own number an annual prytanis, or president, for the 
administration of affairs. Of their internal government we have 
no accounts, except the tale respecting Archias the founder of 
Syracuse,^ one of their number, who had made himself so de¬ 
tested by an act of brutal violence terminating in the death of 
the beautiful youth Aktseoii, as to be forced to expatriate. That 
such a man should have been placed in the distinguished post of 
(Ekist of the colony of Syracuse, gives us no favourable .idea of the 
Bacchiad oligarchy: we do not however know upon what original 
auihorlty the story depends, nor can we be sure that it is accu¬ 
rately recounted. But Corinth under their government had already 
become a powerful commercial and maritime city. 

Megara, the last Dorian state in this direction eastward, and 
conterminous with Attica at the point where the moun- Eauy con¬ 
tains called Kerata descend to Eleusis and the Thriasian Megara. 
plain, is affirmed to have been originally settled by the Dorians of 
C'orinth, and to have remained for some time a dependency of that 
city. It is farther said to have been at first merely one of five 
separate villages—Megara, Herma, Peirma, KynosujPa, Tripo- 
diskus—inhabited by a kindred population, and generally on 
friendly terms, yet sometimes distracted by quarrels, and on those 
occasions carrying on war with a degree of lenity and chivalrous 
confidence which reverses the proverbial afiirmation respecting the 
sanguinary character of enmities between kindred. Both these 
two statements are transmitted to us (we know not from what 
primitive source) as explanatory of certain current phrases: ^ the 

^ Phitarch, Amator. Narrat. c. 2, p. p. viii.-xi ). It is given as the explana- 
TTfi; Diodor. Fragm. lib. viii. p, 26. tion of the locution —b Aihs KbpivBos. 
Alexander jEiiplus (Fragm. i. 5, ed. See Scliol. ad Pindar. Nem. vii. ad 
Schneidewin), and the Scholiast, ad finem; Schol. Aristophan. Ran. 440 : 
Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1212, seem to con- the Corintliions seem to have repre- 
nect this act of outrage with the expul- seated their Eponymous hero as son of 
sion of the Bacchiadae from Corinth, Zeus, though other Greeks did not be- 
which did not take place until long lieve them (Pausan. ii. 1, 1), That the 

Megarians were compelled to come to 
A ® account seepas referred to Cprinth for demonstration of mourning 
D4m6n (a writer on Attic archaeology, on occasion of the decease of any of the 
or what is called an *Ar9ib6ypa^oSf whose members of the Bacchiad oligarchy, is, 
about 280 B.c. See PhanodSmi, perhaps, a story copied from the regu- 
^enioiiis, Clitodemi, atque Istri, ’ArBl- lation at Sparta regarding the Perimki 
6 ( 0 Pj Fragmenta, ed. Siebelis, Praefatio, and Helots (Herodot. vi. ^7; PaMSiiu. 
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author of the latter cannot have agreed with the author of the 
former in considering the Corinthians as masters of the Megarid, 
because he represents them as fomenting wars among these five 
villages for the purpose of acquiring that territory. Whatever 
may be the truth respecting this alleged early subjection of 
Megara, we know it^ in the historical age, and that too as early as 
the fourteenth Olympiad, only as an independent Dorian city, 
maintaining the integrity of its territory under its leader Orsippus 
the famous Olympic runner, against some powerful enemies, pro¬ 
bably the Corinthians. It was of no mean consideration, pos¬ 
sessing a territory which extended across Mount (Jeraneia to the 
Corinthian Gulf, on which the fortified town and port of Pegae, 
belonging to the Megarians, was situated. It was mother of early 
and distant colonies,—and competent, during the time of Solon, to 
carry on a protracted contest wdth the Athenians, for the pos¬ 
session of Salamis ; wherein, although the latter w^ere at last 
victorious, it was not without an intermediate period of ill-success 
and despair. 

Of the early^history of Sikyon, fi’om the period when it became 
Early con- Dorian down to the seventh century b.c., we know 

dition of , . n • n • , 

sikydn. nothing. Our first information respecting it, concerns the 
establishment of the despotism of Orthagoras, about 680-670 b.c. 
And it is a point deserving of notice, that all the three above-men¬ 
tioned towns,— Corinth, Sikyon, and Megara—underwent during 
the course of this same century a similar change of government. 
In each of them a despot established himself: Orthagoras in 
Sikyon; Kypselus in Corinth; Theagenes in Megara. 

Unfortunately we have too little evidence as to tile state of things 
Rise of the by wliich this change of government was preceded and 
despots. brought about, to be able to appreciate fully its bearing. 
But what draws our attention to it more particularly is, that the 
like phaenomenon seems to have occurred contemporaneously 
throughout a large number of cities, continental, insular apd 

iv. 14, 3; Tyrtaeus, Fragm.), Pausa- alluded to in Plutarch, De Maliguitate 
nias conceives the victory of the Mega- Herodoti, p. 868, c. 35. 
rians over the Corinthians, which he The second story noticed in the text 
saw commemorated in the Megarian is given by Plutarch, Qu^estion. Gra'C. 
07j(r<wphs at Olympia, as having taken c. 17, p. 295, in illustration of the 
place before the first Olympiad, wlbMjQ meaning of the word Aopv^evos, 

Phoi^as waslife-archonat Athens: PlSP- » Pausanias, i. 44, 1, and the epigram 

bas is jplaced by chronologers fifth in upon Orsippus in Boeckh, Corpus In- 
the senes from Medon son of Codrus script. Gr. No. 1050, with Boeckh’s com- 
(Pausan. i. 39, 4; vi. 19, 9). The early mentary. 
enmity between Corinth and Megara is 
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colonial, in many different parts of the Grecian world. Tlie 
period between G50 and 500 b.c. witnessed the rise and downfall 
of many despots and despotic dynasties, each in its own separate 
city. During the succeeding interval between 500 and 350 n.c., 
new despots, though occasionally springing up, become more rare. 
Political dispute takes another turn, and the question is raised 
directly and ostensibly between the many and the few—the pcojde 
and the oligarchy. But in the still later times which follow 
the battle of Chaeroneia, in proportion as Greece, declining in 
civic not less than in military spirit, is driven to the constant 
employment of mercenary troops, and humbled by the overruling 
interference of foreigners—the despot with his standing foreign 
body-guard becomes again a characteristic of the time ; a tendency 
jiartially counteracted, but never wholly subdued, by Aratus and 
the Achman league of the third century b.c. 

It would have been instructive if we had possessed a faithful 
record of these changes of government in some of the Kariiest 
more considerable of the Grecian towns. In the absence ^overmnent 
of such evidence, we can do little more than collect the 
brief sentences of Aristotle and others respecting the causes which 
j)roduced them. For as the like change of government was com¬ 
mon, near about the same time, to cities very different in locality, 
in race of inhabitants, in tastes and habits, and in wealth, it must 
partly have depended upon certain general causes which admit of 
being assigned and explained. 

In a preceding chapter I tried to elucidate the heroic govern¬ 
ment of Greece, so far as it could be known from the epic poems 
—government founded (if we may employ modern phraseology) 
upon divine right as opposed to the sovereignty of the people, but 
requiring, as an essential condition, that the king shall possess 
force, both of body and mind, not unworthy of the exalted breed 
to which he belongs.^ In this government the authority, which 
pervades the whole society, all resides in the king. But on im¬ 
portant occasions it is exercised through the forms of publicity : he 
consults, and even discusses, with the council of chiefs or elders— 
he communicates after such consultation with the assembled Agora, 
—who hear and approve, perhaps hear and murmur, but are not 
understood to exercise an option or to reject. In giving an 
account of the Lycurgean systen^jj^premarked that the old primitive 
Ilhetrae (or charters of compact) indicated the existence of these 

} See a striking passage in Tlutarch, Precept. Reipubl. Ucrend. c. 5, p. 801, 
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same elements; a king of superhuman lineage (in this particular 
case two coordinate kings)—a senate of twenty-eight old men, 
besides the kings who sat in it—and an Ekklesia or public as¬ 
sembly of citizens, convened for the purpose of approving or 
rejecting propositions submitted to them, with little or no liberty 
of discussion. The elements of the heroic government of Greece 
are thus found to be substantially the same as those existing in the 
primitive Lycurgean constitution ; in both cases the predominant 
force residing in the kings—and the functions of the senate,* still 
more those of the public assembly, being comparatively narrow and 
restricted : in both cases the regal authority being upheld by a 
certain religious sentiment, which tended to exclude rivalry and to 
ensure submission in the people up to a certain point, in spite 
of misconduct or deficiency in the reigning individual. Among 
the principal Epirotic tribes this government subsisted down to the 
third century b.c.,^ thougli some of them had passed out of it, and 
were in the habit of electing annually a ju’esident out of the gens 
to which the king belonged. 

Starting from these points, common to the Grecian heroic go- 
i»pcuUarity vcmmeut, and to the original Lycurgean system, we find 
ofsparta. Grecian cities generally the king is replaced 

by an oligarchy, consisting of a limited number of families—while 
at Sparta the kingly authority, though greatly curtailed, is never 
abolished. And the different turn of events at Sparta admits of 
being partially explained. It so happened that for five centuries 
neither of the two coordinate lines of Spartan kings was ever with¬ 
out some male representatives, so that the sentiment of divine 
right, upon which their pre-eminence was founded, always pro¬ 
ceeded in an undeviating channel. That sentiment never wholly 
died out in the tenacious mind of Sparta, but it became sufficiently 
enfeebled to occasion a demand for guarantees against abuse. If 
the senate had been a more numerous body, composed of a few 
principal families, and comprising men of all ages, it might per¬ 
haps have extended its powers so much as to absorb those of the 
king. But a council of twenty-eight very old men, chosen indis¬ 
criminately from all Spartan families, was essentially an adjunct 
and secondary force. It was insufficient even as a restraint upon 
the king—still less was it competent to become his rival; and it 
served indirectly even as a sup||(^t to him, by preventing the for¬ 
mation of any other privileged order powerful enough to be an 


' Phitarch, Pyrrh. c. 5. Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 1. 
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overmatch for his authority. This iiisufficieucy on the part of the 
senate was one of the causes which occasioned the formation of the 
annually renewed Council of Five, called the Ephors; originally a 
defensive board like the Roman Tribunes, intended as a restraint 
upon abuse of power in the kings, but afterwards expanding into a 
paramount and unresponsible Executive Directory. Assisted by 
endless dissensions between the two coordinate kings, the Ephors 
encroached upon their power on every side, limited them to certain 
special functions, and even rendered them accountable and liable 
to punishment, but never aspired to abolish the dignity. That 
which the regal authority lost in extent (to borrow the just remark 
of king Theopompus ‘) it gained in durability. The descendants 
of the twins Eurysthenes and IVokles continued in possession of 
their double sceptre from the earliest historical times down to the 
revolutions of Agis III. and Kleomenes III.—generals of the 
military force, growing richer and richer, and reverenced as well 
as influential in the state, though the Directory of E])hors were 
their superiors. And the Ephors became in time quite as despotic, 
in reference to internal affairs, as the kings could ever have bec'u 
before thenn. For the Spartan mind, de(‘ply possessed with the 
feelings of command and obedience, remained comparatively insen¬ 
sible to the ideas of control and responsibility, and even averse to 
that open discussion and (^ensure of publi(* measures or officers, 
which such ideas imply. We must recollect that the Spartan 
political constitution was both simplified in its character and aided 
in its w^orking by the comprehensive range of the Lycurgean disci¬ 
pline, with its rigorous equal pressure upon rich and poor, which 
averted many of the causes elsewhere productive of sedition— 
habituating the proudest and most refractory citizen to a life of 
undeviating obedience—satisfying such demand as existed for 
system and regularity—rendering Spartan personal habits of life 
much more equal than even democratical Athens could parallel; 
but contributing at the same time to engender a contempt for 
talkers, and a dislike of methodical and prolonged speech, which 
of itself sufficed to exclude all regular iiitejfercnce of the collective 
citizens, either in political or judicial affairs. 

Such were the facts at Sparta. But in the rest of Greece the 
prknitive heroic government was modified in a very Discontinue 
dinercnt manner: the people out^Rw, much more deci- 
dedly, that feeling of divine right and personal reverence miiy. 


VOL. II. 


* Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 1. 
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which originally gave authority to the king. Willing submission 
ceased on the part of the people, and still more on the part of the 
inferior chiefs; and with it ceased the heroic royalty. Something 
like a system or constitution came to be demanded. 

Of this discontinuance 6f kingship, so universal in the political 
comparisoti i^^iarch of Ilcllas, one main cause is doubtless to be 
mlSie\vgea souglit in the smallness and concentrated residence of 
of Europe, distiiict Hellenic society. A single chief, perpetual 

and unresponsible, was noway essential for the maintenance of 
union. In modern Europe, for the most part, the different poli¬ 
tical societies which grew up out of the extinction of the Roman 
empire embraced each a considerable population and a wide extent 
of territory. The monarchical form presented itself as the only 
known means of union between the parts; the only visible and 
imposing symbol of a national identity. Both the military cha¬ 
racter of the Teutonic invaders, as well as the traditions of the 
Roman empire which they dismembered, tended towards the esta¬ 
blishment of a monarchical chief. The abolition of his dignity 
would have been looked upon as equivalent, and would really 
have been equivalent, to the breaking up of the nation; since the 
maintenance of a collective union by means of general assemblies 
was so burdensome, that the kings themselves vainly tried to 
exact it by force, and representative government was then un¬ 
known. 

The history of the middle ages—though exhibiting constant 
resistance on the part of powerful subjects, frequent deposition of 
individual kings, and occasional changes of dynasty—contains few 
instances of any attempt to maintain a large political aggregate 
united without a king, either hereditary or elective. Even towards 
the close of the last century, at the period when the federal 
constitution of the United States of America was first fonned, 
many reasoners regarded * as an impossibility the application of 
any other system than the monarchical to a territory of large size 
and population, so as to combine union of the whole with equal 
privileges and securities ^to each of the parts. And it might per¬ 
haps be a real impossibility among any rude people, with strong 
local peculiarities, difficult means of communication, and habits of 

' See this subject discussed in the I Mr. Madison.^ * 

admirable collection of letters, called j II est de la nature d’une republique 
the Federalist, written in 1787, dining i (says Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, viii. 
the time when the federal constitution i6) de n’avoir qu’un petit territoire; 
of the United States of America was sans cela, elle ne peut gu^re subsister.” 
under discussion—Letters 9, 10, 14, by 
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representative government not yet acquired. Hence tlirougliout 
all the larger nations of mediaeval and modern Europe, with few 
exceptions, the prevailing sentiment has been favourable to mo¬ 
narchy ; but wluTever any single city or district, or cluster of 
villages, whether in the plains of Lombardy or in the mountains of 
Switzerland, has acquired independence — wherever any small 
fraction has severed itself from the aggregate—the opposite senti¬ 
ment has been found, and the natural tendency has been towards 
some modification of republican government out of which indeed, 
as in Greece, a despot has often been engendered, but always 
through some unnatural mixture of force and fraud. The feudal 
system, evolved out of the disordered state of Europe between the 
eighth and thirteenth centuries, always presumed a permanent 
suzerain, vested with large rights of a mixed personal and pro¬ 
prietary character over his vassals, though subject also to certain 
obligations towards them: the immediate vassals of the king had 
subordinate vassals of their own, to whom they stood in the same 
relation: and in this hierarchy^ of power, property, and territoiy 
blended togethcir, the rights of the chief, whether king, duke, or 
baron, were conceived as constituting a status apart, and neitlier 
conferred originally by the grant, nor revocable at the pleasure of 
those over whom they were exercised. This view of the essential 
nature of political authority was a point in which the three great 
elements of modem European society—the Teutonic, the Roman, 
and the Christian—all concurred, though each in a different way 


* David Hume, in his Essay XV. (vol. 
i. p. 159, ed. 1700), after remarking 
'Hliat all kinds of government, free and 
despotic, seem to liave undergone in 
modern iimoa (i. e, as compared with 
ancient) a great change to the better, 
witli regard both to foreign and domes¬ 
tic managcineiit,” proceeds to say :—■ 

“ Ihit though all kinds of government 
bo improved in modern times, yet mo> 
narchical government seems to have 
made the greatest advances towards 
perfection. It may now be affirmed 
of civilized monarchies, what was for¬ 
merly said in praise of republics alone, 
that they are a government of laws, not 
of men. They are found susceptible of 
order, method, and constancy to a sur- 
j)rising degree. Property"’is there se¬ 
cure; industry encouraged; the arts 
flourish; and the lu’ince lives secure 
among his subjects, like a father among 
his children. There are perhaps, and 
have been for two centuries, near two 


hundred absolute princes, great and 
small, in Europe; and allowing twenty 
years to each reign, we may suj)pose 
th.at there have been in the whole two 
thousand monarchs or tyrants, as the 
Greeks would have called them; yet of 
these there has not been one, not even 
Philij) II. of Spain, so bad its Tiberius, 
Caligula, Nero, Domitian, who weixi 
four in twelve amongst the Roman em¬ 
perors. It must however b© confessed, 
that though monarchical governments 
have approached nearer to popular ones 
in gentleness and stability, they are still 
much inferior. Our modern education 
and customs instil more humanity mid 
moderation than the ancient, but have 
not as yet been able to ovcrcoriio ^en - 
tirely the disadvantages of that foi'in of 
government.’* 

* Seethe Lectures of M. Guizot, Cours 
d'Histoire Moderne, Leyon vol. iii. 
p. 187, edit. 1829. 

Q 2 
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and with different modifications; and the result was, a variety of 
attempts on the part of subjects to compromise with their chief, 
without any idea of substituting a delegated executive in his place. 
On particular points of these feudal monarchies there grew up 
gradually towns with a concentrated population, among whom was 
seen the remarkable combination of a republican feeling, demand¬ 
ing collective and responsible management in their own Ideal 
affairs, with a necessity of union and subordination towards ;the 
great monarchical whole; and hence again arose a new force tend¬ 
ing both to maintain the form, and to predetermine the march, of 
kingly government.* And it has been found in practice possible 
to attain this latter object—to combine regal government with 
fixity of administratioy, equal law impartially executed, security 
fb person and property, and freedom of discussion under represem- 
tative forms,—in a. degree which the wisest ancient Greek would 
have deemed hopeless.^ Such an improvement in the practical 
working of this species of government, sjx'aking always ompara- 
tively with the kings of ancient times in Syria, Egyj)t, Ju(la*a, the 
Grecuan cities, and Rome,—coupled with the increased force of all 


^ M. Ajip^uHtin Tiiiorry observon, Let-- 
tres siir I’llistoire de Fi'ance, Lettre xvi. 
p. 2:}5: 

Sails ancmi souvenir do I’liistoiro 
Grccquo on lloniainw, les bourgooia dca 
onzitiine et doiiziciiio soit qiie 

lour villo fat sous la Kcignoune d’un roi, 
d’un comte, d’un duo, d'uuo evoque ou 
d une abbaye, allaioiit droit h la rojuib- 
liquo: niais la read,ion du pouvoir etabli 
les revjetait sou vent on arriere. l)u ba- 
lancement do cos deux forces opposees 
rcsultait pour la villo une sorte do gou- 
verneinent niixte, et c’oat ce qui arriva, 
on general, dans le nord do la France, 
coinme le prouvent les chartes de com¬ 
mune.’' 

•Even among tlie Italian cities, which 
became . practically self-governing, and 
produced despots as many in number 
and as unprincipled in character as the 
Grecian (1 shall touch upon this com¬ 
parison more largely hereafter), Mr. 
Hallam observes, that ^^the sovereignty 
of the emperors, though not very effec¬ 
tive, was in theory always admitted: 
them name was used in public acts and 
appeared upon the coin.”— View of the 
Middle Ages, Part I. ch. o. p. .‘Uis, sixth 
edit. 

See also M. Raynouard, Histoire du 
Droit Municipal en Franco, Hook iii. ch. 
32. vol. ii. p. 156: Cette separation 


e.ssentielle et fondameiitale entre les 
actos, les ageiis du gouvei’ueuient—et 
les actes, les agens de radmiiii strati on 
locale pour les affaires locales—cette 
demarcation politique, dont renq)i]’e 
Romaiu avoit doime rexeinplc, et qui 
concilioit le gouvernement mouarchique 
avec line adiniiiistra,tion j)()pu]airo—con- 
tiiiua jdus ou moins expresseinont sous 
les trois tlynasties.” 

M. Raynouard presses too far his 
theory of the continuous preservation 
of the municipal powers in towns from 
tlie Roman empire down to the third 
French dynasty; but into this question 
it is not necessary for my purpose to 
enter. 

* In reference to the Italian republics 
of the middle ages, M. Sismondi ob¬ 
serves, speaking of Philip della Torre, 
denominated si(j7i,or by the people of 
Como, Vercelli and Bergamo, ^^Dans 
CCS villes, non plus q*ue dans celles que 
son fr^re s’etoit auparavaiit assujetties, 
le penple ne croyoit point renoncer h, sa 
libeHe: il n’avoit point voulu choisir un 
mattre, rnais seulement un protecteur 
contre les nobles, un capitaiiie des gens 
de guerre, et un chef de la justice. 

I L'oxperiAlice lui apprit trop tard, quo 
I ces prerogatives rcunies constituoierit 
I un souverain.”—Kepubliques Italiennes, 

I vol. iii, ch. 20. p. 273. 
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established routine, and the greater durability of all institutions 
and creeds which have once obtained footing throughout any wide 
extent of territory and people—has caused the monarchical senti¬ 
ment to remain predominant in the European mind (though not 
without vigorous occasional dissent) throughout the increased 
knowledge and the enlarged political experience of the last two 
centuries. 

It is important to show that the monarchical institutions and 
monarchical tendencies prevalent throughout mediawal Anti-ino- 
and modern Europe have been both generated and ])er- 
})etuated by causes peculiar to those societies, whilst in the 
Hellenic societies such causes had no place—in order that we may 
approach Hellenic pluenomena in the ju’oper s])irit, and with an 
impartial estimate of the feeling universal among Greeks toward 
the idea of a king. "Hie primitive sentiment entertained towards 
the heroic king died out, passing first into indifference, next—after 
exj)crience of the despots—into deterrniued antipathy. 

To an historian like Mr. Mitford, full of Ihiglisli ideas respect¬ 
ing government, this anti-monarchical feeling ajijiears of th(^ 
nature of insanity, and the Grecian commiinitic's like niadnien 
without a keeper: while the greatest of all benefactors is the liere- 
ditary king who conquers them from without—the second best is 
the home despot who seizes the acTojiolis and ])uts his fellow- 
citizens under coercion. Th(n*e cannot be a more certain way of 
misinterpreting and distorting (ireciaii phamomeiia than to read 
them in this spii-it, which reverses the maxims both of ])rudenc(i 
and morality current in the ancient world. The hatred of kings 
as it stood among the Greeks (whatever may be thouglit about a 
similar feeling now) was a pre-eminent virtue', flowing direictly 
from the noblest and wisest part of their nature. It was a conse¬ 
quence of their deep conviction of the necessity of universal h'g'al 
restraint; it was a direct expression of that regulated soeuaiity 
which required the control of. individual passion from every one 
without exception, and most of all from him to whom powTr w as 
confided. The conception which the Greeks formed of an unri'- 
sponsible One, or of a king who could do no wrong, may be 
expressed in the pregnant words of Herodotus “ He subverts tin? 
customs of the country : he violates women : he puts men to dc*ath 
^thout trial.^’ No ofher conception of the probable tcmhmcics 
of kingship w^as justifiedieither by a general knowledge of human 

' Herod, iii. 80, No/naid re fctvcT irirpia, Kal gtarat yvya^us, Hreiyd tc aupnovs. 
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nature, or by political experience as it stood from Solon down¬ 
ward : no other feeling than abhorrence could be entertained for 
the character so conceived ; no other than a man of unprincipled 
ambition would ever seek to invest himself with it. 

Our larger political experience has taught us to modify this 
opinion, by showing that under the conditions of monarchy in the 
best governments of modern Europe the enormities described by 
Herodotus do not take place—and that it is possible, by means of 
representative constitutions acting under a certain force of man¬ 
ners, customs, and historical recollection, to obviate many of the 
^^ischiefs likely to flow^ from proclaiming the duty of peremptory 
obedience to an hereditary and unresponsible king, who cannot 
be changed without extra-constitutional force. But such larger 
ftservation w^as not open to Aristotle, the wisest as well as the 
most cautious of ancient theorists ; nor if it had been open, could 
he have applied with assurance its lessons to the governments of 
the single cities of Greece. The theory of a constitutional king, 
especially, as it exists in England, would have appeared to him 
impracticable: to establish a king wlio will reign without govern¬ 
ing—in whose name all government is carried on, yet whose per¬ 
sonal will is in practice of little or no effect—exempt from all 
responsibility, without making use of the exemption—receiving 
from every one unmeasured demonstrations of homage, which are 
never translated into act except within the bounds of a known 
law—surrounded with all the paraphernalia of power,* yet acting 
as a passive Instrument in th(i hands of ministers marked out for 
his choice by indications which he is not at liberty to resist. This 
remarkable combination of the fiction of superhuman grandeur 
and licence with the reality of an invisible strait-waistcoat, is what 
an Englishman has in his mind when he speaks of a constitutional 
king. The events of our history have brought it to pass in Eng¬ 
land, amidst an aristocracy the most powerful that the world has 
yet seen—but we have still to learn whether it can be made to 
exist elsewhere, or whether the occurrence of a single king, at 
once able, aggressive, and resolute, may not suffice to break it up. 
To Aristotle, certainly, it could not have appeared otherwise than 
unintelligible and impracticable; not likely even in a single case— 
but altogether inconceivable as a permanent system and with all 
the di^^ersities of temper inherent in the sflccessive members of ^n 
hereditary dynasty. When the Greeks bought of a man exempt 
from legal responsibility, they conceived him as really and truly 
such, in deed as well as in name, with a defenceless community 
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exposed to his oppressions; and their fear and hatred of him was 
measured by their reverence for a government of equal law and 
free speech,^ mih the ascendency of which their whole hopes 
of security were associated,—in the democracy of Athens more 
perhaps than in any other portion of Greece. And this feel¬ 
ing, as it was one of the best in the Greek mind, so it was also 
one of the most widely spread,—a point of unanimity higlily 
valuable amidst so many points of 4issension. We cannot con¬ 
strue or criticise it by reference to the feelings of modern lui- 
rope, still less to the very peculiar feelings of England, ros})CCting 
kingship: and it is the application, sometimes explicit ap|| 
sometimes tacit, of this unsuitable standard, which renders ]Mr. 
Mitford’s appreciation of Greek politics so often incorrect and 
unfair. 

When we try to explain the course of Grecian affairs, not from 
the circumstaiK^es of other societies, but from those of Caus*8^jvhich 
the Greeks themselves, we shall see good reason for the growth of 
discontinuance as well as for the dislike of kingship, meat. 

JIad the Greek mind been as stationary and unimproving as that 
of the Orientals, the discontent with individual kings might have 
led to no other change than the deposition of a bad king in favour 
of one who promised to be better, witliout ever extending the views 
of the people to any higher conception than that of a personal 
government. But the Greek mind was of a progressive character, 
capable of conceiving and gradually of realizing amended socfial 
combinations. Moreover it is in the nature of things that any 
government—regal, oligarchical or dcmocratical—which comprisci^ 
only a single city, is far less-stable than if it embraced a wnder 
surface and a larger population. When that semi-ndigious and 
mechanical submission, which made up for the })ersonal deficiencies 


^ Euripides (Supplices, 429) states 
plainly the idea of a rvpavvosy as re¬ 
ceived in Greece; the antithesis to 
laws:— 

OvSev Tvpdvvov Sv<rticv4<TT^pQv iroXet* 

’'OtTOV, to fA.€V TTpatTlOTOV, OVK €i<rtl' VOfXOl 
Kott'ol, Kparel S’ els, rbv v6p.ov K€KTr\p.ivoi 
Kvrhs nap’ avT<p. 

Compare Soph. Autigon. 737. See also 
the discussion in Aristot. Polit. iii. sect. 
10 and 11, in which the rule of the king 
is discussed in compai'ison with the go¬ 
vernment of laws; compare^lso iv. 8, 
2-3. The person called ** a king accord¬ 
ing to law" is, in his judgement, no king 
at all: 'O (jlIp yap Karh. vdpLOv KcydfACvos 


jSacriXev^ oIjk iariv elSos icaBanep etnofisv 
fiacriXeias (iii. 11 , 1). 

Respecting Icroyo/Li'irj^ icTTiyopirf^ nap- 
j^rjcrla —equal law^s and oqmil Bpecch - ■ as 
opposed to monarchy, see Hcrodot. iii. 
142, V. 78-92; Thiicyd. iii. (12; l)c- 
mostlicn. ad Leptiu. c. 0. p. 4dl; Eurip. 
Ion. 071. 

Of Tirnolcon it was stated, as a jjart 
of the grateful vote passed alter his 
death by the Syracusan assenihJyj—^rt 
rovs rvpdypovs KaraXvcraSf — antdeotee 
Tohs V 6 no vs rols ^iKi^Xidrais. (PlU’* 
tarclu Timoleon, c. 39.) 

See Karl PVied. Reririniin, Oriech. 
Staats AltertJjiiincT, sect. 
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of the heroic king, became too feeble to serve as a working prin¬ 
ciple, the petty prince was in too close contact with his people, and 
too humbly furnished out in every way, to get up a prestige or 
delusion of any other kind. He had no means of overawing their 
imaginations by that combination of pomp, seclusion, and mystery, 
which Herodotus and Xenophon so well appreciate among the 
artifices of kingcraft/ As there was no new feeling upon which 
a perpetual chief could rest tj^is power, so there was nothing in the 
circumstances of the community which rendered the maintenance 
of such a dignity necessary for visible and efte(*.tivc union.^ In a 
^ngle city, and a small circumjacent community, collective delibe¬ 
ration and general rules, with temporary and responsible magis¬ 
trates, were practicable without diffunilty. 

To maintain an unrcsponsible king, and then to contrive accom¬ 
paniments which shall extract from him the bem^fits of responsible 
government, is in reality a highly complicated system, though, as 
has been remarked, we have become familiar with it in modern 
Europe. The more simple and obvious change is, to substitute 
one or more temporary and responsible magistrates in place of the 
king himself. Such was the course which affairs took in Greece. 
The inferior chiefs, who had originally served as council to the 
king, found it possible to supersede him, and to alternate the 
functions of administration among themselves ; retaining probably 
the occasional convocation of the general assembly, as it had 
existed before, and with as little jaactical efficacy. Such was in 
substance the character of that mutation which occurred generally 
throughout the Gn^cian states, with the excej)tion of Sparta: 
Change kiiigsliip w'us abolislu'd, itnd an oligarchy took its place 
govemmeiit. —a couiicil deliberating collectively, deciding gcmcTal 
matters by the majority of voices, and scdecting some individuals 
of their owm body as temporary and accountable administrators. 
It was always an oligarchy which* arose on the defeasance of the 
heroic kingdom. The age of democratical movement w^as yet far 
distant, and the condition of the people—the general body of free¬ 
men—was not immediately altered, either for better or worse, by 

* See the account of Deiokes the first avrovs, &c. 

Median king in Herodotus, i. 99, evi- ^ David Hume, Essay xvii. On the 
dently an outline drawn by Grecian Rise and Progress of the Arts and 
imagination : also the Cyropsodia of Sciences, p. 198, ed. 17(>0. The effects 

Xenophon; viii. 1, 40; viii. 8, 1-14; of the greater or less extent of territory, 

vii. 5f 37 , ov rovrtjf/ fx6v(f> upon the nature of the government, are 

(KOpos) Hpxouras T&v apxo- also well discussed in Destutt Tiacy, 

fjiivwv hia^lpuv ^eXriovas ahrSfv elvai, Cpminentaire sur 1’Esprit des Loix de 
kwh Ka\ KarayoT^Tckiiy (fero Montesquieu, ch. viii. 
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the revolution. The small number of privilegod persons, among 
whom the kingly attributes were distributed and put in rotation, 
were those nearest in rank to the king himself; perhaps members 
of the same large, gens with him, and pretending to a common 
divine or heroic descent. As far as we can make out, this change 
seems to have taken place in the natural course of events and 
without violence. Sometimes the kingly lineage died out and was 
not replaced ; sometimes, on the deat^ of a king, his son and suc¬ 
cessor was acknowledged^ only as arclion—or perhaps set aside 
altogether to make room for a Prytanis or ])rcsident out of the 
men of rank around. 

At Athens, we are told that Jvodrus was the last king, and that 
his descendants were recognised only as archons for life. After 
some years, the archons for life were replaced by archons for ten 
years, tiikeii from the body of Eupatridie or nobles ; subsequently, 
the duration of the archonship was further shortened to one year. 
At Corinth, the ancient kings are said to have passed in like 
manner into the oligarchy of the Bacchiadic, out of whom an 
annual Prytanis was chosen. AVe arc only able to make out the 
general fact of such a/change, without knowing how it was brought 
about—our first historical acquaintance with the (Grecian cities 
beginning with these oligarchies. 

Such oligarchical governments, varying in their details but 
analogous in general features, w^ere common throughout cIkiuko 
the cities of Greece Proper as well as of the colonies, mivanw in 
throughout the seventh century n.c. Though they had mind, 
little immediate tendency to benefit the mass of the frceirum, yet 
wdien we compare them with the antecedent heroic government, 
they indicate an important advance—the first adoption of a deli¬ 
berate and preconceived system in the management of publit*. 
affairs.^ They exhibit the first evidences of new and iinj)ortant 

^ Aristot. Polit. iii. 9-7; iii. 10, 7-8. face du problcine qu’on envisMpfc, il 

M. Augustin Thierry remarks, in a restc bicn eiitendu que les constitutioiiH 
similar spirit, that the great political urbaines du xii. et du xiii. Hiecle, 
change, common to so large a portion comme ioute espece d’institutions ]>oJi 
ot mediasval Europe in the twelfth and tiques dans tous les temps, out jni 
thirteenth centuries, whereby the many s’ctablir k force ouverte, s’oetroyer tie 
different commimes or city constitutions guerre lasse on de plein gre', etre ar- 
were formed, was accomplished under rachees ou sollicitdes, vendues ou don- 
great varieties of manner and circum- dees gratuitemeiit: los grandes revolii- 
stanccs; sometimes by violence, some- tions sociales H'accomplifiseiit ]>ar tt 
times by harmonious accord. I ces moyens h la fois.”-- (Aug. Thierry, 

C'est une controverse qui doit finir, ! Recits des Temps Mdroviugions, Picd’ace, 
que celle des franchises municipales ; p. 19, 2de e'dit.) 

obtenues par rinsurrection et des fran- I 2 Aristot. Polit. iii. 10, 7. ’Eirtl 5^ 
cliises muuicipales accorddes. Quelque ! (t. e. after the eajdy kings had had their 
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political ideas in* the Greek mind—the separation of legislative 
and executive powers; the former vested in a collective body, not 
merely deliberating but also finally deciding—while the latter is 
confided to temporary individual magistrates, responsible to that 
body at the end of their period of office. We are first introduced 
to a community of citizens, according to the definition of Aristotle 
—men qualified, and thinking themselves qualified, to take tprns 
in command and obedience. The collective sovereign, called The 
City, is thus constituted. Tt is true that this first community of 
citizens comprised only a small proportion of the men personally 
free; but the ideas upon whicli it was founded began gradually to 
dawn upon the minds of all. Political power liad lost its heaven- 
appointed character, and had become an attribute legally commu¬ 
nicable as well as determined to certain di'finite ends: and^the 
^ound was thus laid for those thousand quest!cnis which agitated 
so many of the Grecian cities during the ensuing three centuries, 
partly respecting its apportionment, partly respecting its employ¬ 
ment,—questions sometimes raised among the members of the 
privileged oligarchy itself, sometimes between that order as a 
whole and the non-privlleged Many. The sfieds of those popular 
movements, which called forth so much profound emotion, so much 
bitter antipathy, so much energy and talent, throughout the 
Grecian world, with different modifications in each partj^ular city, 
may thus be traced back to tiiat early revolution which erected the 
primitive oligarchy upon the ruins of the heroic kingdom. 

How these first oligarchies were administered we have no direct 
information. Hut the narrow and anti-popular interests naturally 
belonging to a privileged few, together with the general violence 
nissatitifac- of private manners and passions, leave us no ground for 
iii^archUis^® presuming favourably respecting either their prudence or 
“iS tife feeling; and the facte which we learn rcspect- 

qX?ing the condition of Attica prior to the Solonian legisla- 
power. 1^0 recounted in the next chapter) raise inferences 

all of an unfavourable character. 

The first shock which they received, and by which so many of 
them were subverted, arose from the usurpers called Despots, who 
employed the prevalent discontents both as pretexts and as aids 


day) (rvv€^ivf ylyv^&Bai ttoWovs bfxoiovs 
vphs iiper^p, oijKCTi (r^v ^aai- 

\elav) &AA’ iC'h'rovy koip6p t <, koX 
voKirelay KaOlffratrav. 

Koiv6v ri, a conummct the great object 
for which the European towns in the 


middle ages, in tlie twelfth century, 
struggled with so much energy, and 
ultimately obtained : a charter of incor¬ 
poration, and a qualified privilege of 
internal self-government. 
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for tlie^ir own personcal ambition, while their very frequent success 
seems to imply that such discontents were wide spread as well as 
serious. These despots arose out of the bosom of the oligarchic'S, 
but not all in the same manner.^ Sometimes the executive magis¬ 
trate, upon whom the oligarchy therSselves had devolved important 
administrative powers for a certain temporary period, became un¬ 
faithful to his choo«ers, and acquired sufficient ascendency to retain 
his dignity permanently in spite of them—perhaps even to trans¬ 
mit it to his son. In other places, and seemingly more often, 
there arose that noted character called the Demagogue, of whom 
historians both ancient and modern commonly draw so repulsive 
a picturea man of energy and ambition, sometimes even a 
member of the oligarchy itself, who stood forward as champion of 
the grievances and sufferings of the non-privileged Many, acquired 
their favour, and employed their strength so effectively as to put 
down the oligarchy by force, and constitute himself despot. A 
third form of despot, some presumptuous wealthy man, like Kyloii 
at Athens, without even the ])rctence of popularity, was occasion¬ 
ally emboldened, by the smx’css of similar adventurers in other 
places, to hire a troop of retainers and seize the acropolis. And 
there were examples, though rare, of a fourth variety—the lineal 
descendant of the ancient kings—who, instead of suffering himself 
to be restricted or placed under control by the oligarchy, found 
means to subjugate them, and to extort by force an ascendency as 
great as that which his forefathers had enjoyed by consent. To 
these must be added, in several Grecian states, the if^symnete or 
Dictator, a citizen formally invested with supreme and unrespon- 
sible power, jdaced in command of the military force, and armed 
with a standing body-guard, but only for a time named, and in 
order to deal ^ with some urgent peril or ruinous internal dissen¬ 
sion.'' The person thus exalted, always enjoying a large measure 


' The definition of a despot is given 
in Cornelivis Nepos, Vit. Miltiadis, c. 
8:—‘^Omnes habentur ot dicuntur ty- 
raiini, qui potestate sunt perpotuA in efi 
civitate, qua) libertate usa est:'^ com¬ 
pare Cicero de Republics,, ii. 26, 27:1 
iii. 14, 

The word rvpavvos was said by Hip- 
pias the sophist to have first found its 
way into the Greek language about the 
time of Archilochus ( b . c . 660): Boeckh 
thinks that it came from the Lydians 
or Phrygians (Comment, ad Corp. In- • 
scrip. No. 6409). ' 

^ Aristot. Polit. v. 8, 2, 6, 4. Tvpav’ 


yos—iK irpoarariKfis Kal ovk 

XoB^v iK^Kaffrdvfi (Plato. Repub. viii, o, 
17. p. 565). OifSipl y^p Sri 

TTOLS Tvpavvos 4 k SripLOKSXaKos ipvirai 
(Dionys. Halic. vi. 60): a proposition 
decidedly too general. 

Aristot. iii. 9, 5; iii. 10, 1-10; iv. 8. 
2. AlorvfXPTjrm—avroKpdropfS fiSyapxoi 4v 
rots Apxa^ois *'E\\7firi—alpcrij rvpavvls: 
compare Theophrastus, Fragment, irepl 
BaciKeias, and Dipnys. Hal. A. R. v. 76- 
74; Strabo, xiiirp- 617j and Aristot. 
Fragment. Rerum Publicarum, ed. Neu¬ 
mann, p. 122, Kv/J.ai(yy TloMrfia. 
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of confidence, and generally a man of ability, was sometimes so 
successful, or made himself so essential to the comnjunity, that the 
term of his office was prolonged, and he became practically despot 
for life; or even if the community were not disposed to concede to 
him this permanent ascendeflCy, he was often strong enough to 
keep it against their will. 

Such were tlie different modes in which th^ numerous Greek 
Kxampies. dcspots of the Seventh and sixth centuries n.c. acquired 
their power. Though we know thus much in general terms from 
the brief statements of Aristotle, yet unhappily we havrf no con¬ 
temporary picture of any one of these communities, so as to give 
us the means of apj)recJating the change in detail. Of the persons 
who, possessing inherited kingly dignity, stretched their paternal 
powt^r so far as to become despots, Aristotle gives us Pheidon of 
Argos as an example, whose reign has been already narriited. 
Of those who made themselves despots by means of official 
power previously held under an oligarchy, he names Phalaris 
at Agrigentum and the despots at Miletus and other cities of 
the Ionic Greeks : among others who raisc'd themselves by 
becoming demagogues, he specifies Panietius in the Sicilian 
town of Leontini, Kypselus at Corinth, and Peisistratns at 
Athens of ^symnetes or chosen despots, Pittakns of Mitylene 
is the prominent instance. The military and aggressive dema¬ 
gogue, subverting an oligarchy which had degraded afld ill used 
him, governing as a cruel despot for si'veral years, and at last 
dethroned and slain, is farther de])icted by Dionysius of llalikar- 
nasfeus in the history of Aristodemus of the Italian C’umm.^ 

From the gtmeral statement of Thucydides as well as of Aris- 
Tendency totlc, we Icarii that tlic scv(uith and sixth centuries n.c. 
bctLer orga- w'crc ceiiturics of progress for the Greek cities generally, 
Biiip. m wealth, in power, and in population ; and the numerous 
colonics foumhid during this period (of w^hich 1 shall speak in a 
future chapter) will furnish further illustration of such progressive 
tendencies. Now the changes just mentioned in the Grecian govern¬ 
ments, imperfectly as we know them, are on the whole decided 
evidences of advancing citizenship. For the heroic government, 
with which Grecian communities begin, is the rudest and most 
infantine of all governments: destitute even of the pretence of 

1 Ari^ot. Polit. v. 8, 2, 3, 4; v. 4, 5. he had no other informants, except the 
Aristotle refers to one of the songs of poets, about these early times. 

Alkieus as hi^ evidence respecting the 2 Dionys. Hal. A. R, vii. 2, 12. The 
elevation of Pittakus: a very sufficient reign of Aristodemus falls about 510 B.c. 
X>roof doubtless—but we may see that 
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system or security, incapable of being in any way foreknown, and 
depending only upon the accidental variations in the character of 
the reigning individual, who in most cases, far from serving as a 
protection to the poor against the rich and great, was likely to in¬ 
dulge Ills passions in the same unrestrained way as the latter, and 
with still greater impunity. 

The despots, who in so many towns succeeded and supplanted 
this oligarchical government, though tliey governed on character 
principles usually narrow and selfish, and often oppres- 
sivcly cruel* “ taking no thought (to use the emphatic 
words of Thucydides) except each for his own body and his own 
family"'—yet since they were not strong enough to crush the 
Greek mind, Imprinted upon it a painful but improving ptditical 
l(;sson, and contributed much to enlarge the range of experience 
as well as to determine the subsequent cast of feeling.^ They 
])artly broke dowm the wall of distinction between the people— 
properly so called, the general mass of freemen—and the oli¬ 
garchy : indeed the demagogue-despots are intercisting as the first 
evidence of the growing importance of the ])e()ple in political 
affairs. The demagogue stood forward as representing the feel¬ 
ings and interests of the people against the governing few, pro¬ 
bably availing himself of some special cases of ill-usage*, and 
taking pains to be conciliatory and generous in his own j)ersonal 
behaviour. When the ])eo})le by their armed aid had eiiabh'd him 
to overthrow the existing rulers, they had thus the satisfaction of 
S(*eing their own chief in j)Osscssion of the supreme j)owcr, but 
they acquired neither political rights nor increased sc^curities for 
themselves. What measure of positive advantage they may hav(* 
reaped, beyond that of seeing their previous oi)pressors humiliated, 
wx* know^ too little to determine.*'^ But even the worst of despots 
was more formidable to the rich than to the ])oor; and the latter 
may perhaps have gained by the change, in comparative import¬ 
ance, notwithstanding their share in the rigours and exactions of 
a government which had no other permanent foundation than 
naked fear. 

A remark made by Aristotle deserves especial notice here, as 

^ ' Thucyd. i. 17. Tvpayvoi Sc (iaroi (Oriechiscli. Stfuitsverfassnugen, ]). .’>27“ 
¥i<Tav iu Ta7s 'EWriuiKaTs 7r6\€(ri, rh 4<f> both imike too much of tlio Hup- 

eavrwy fiduoy Trpoop<i>p.^voi^ h t€ rh awfia posed friendly cunnexion uiid mututtl 
Ka\ 4s rh rhu ibiov oIkov Si* j goodwill between the tlewpot tlio 

d(r<f)a\€ias "6(tov 4Uva.vro p.d\i(rray ras I poorer freemen. Coninmnifcy d’ JAnti- 
Tr6\€is (pKovv. I pathy against the ohl olig.irchy was a 

* WachsmnthCHellemscheAterthums- bond essentiiilly teiftporary, dis.^olved 

kunde, sect. 49-51) and Tittmann ! as soon as that oligarchy wu.s put down. 
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illustrating the political advance and education of the Grecian 
Thedema- Communities. He draws a marked distinction between 
of threarSer the early demagogue of the seventh and sixth centuries, 
p^redS demagogue, such as he himself, and the 

gogue“f' generations immediately preceding, had witaessed. The 
later times, former was a military chief, daring and full of re¬ 
source, who took arms at the head of a body of popular insur¬ 
gents, put down the government by force, and made himself the 
master both of those whom he dcjiosed and of those by whose aid 
he deposed them ; while the latter was a speaker, pos*sesscd of all 
the talents necessary for moving an audience, but neither inclined 
to, nor qualified for, armed attack—accomplishing all his purposes 
by pacific and constitutional methods. This valuable' change— 
substituting discussion and the vote of an assembly in place of an 
appeal to arms, and procuring for the pronounced decision of the 
assembly such an influence over men’s minds as to render it final 
and respected even by dissentients—arose from the continued 
practical W'Orking of democrat!cal institutions. I shall have occa¬ 
sion, at a later period of this history, to estimate the value of that 
unmeasured obloquy which has been heaped on the Athenian 
demagogues of the Peloponnesian w^ar—Kleon and Ilyperbolus ; 
but assuming the whole to be well-founded, it will not be the less 
true that these men were a material improvement on the earlier 
demagogues such as Kypselus and Peisistratus, who employed the 
armed agency of the people for the purpose of subverting the esta¬ 
blished government and acquiring despotic authority for them¬ 
selves. The demagogue was essentially a leader of opposition, 
who gained his influence by denouncing the men in real ascend¬ 
ency, and in actual executive functions. Now under the early 
oligarchies his opposition could be shown only by armed insurrec¬ 
tion, and it conducted him either to personal sovermgnty or to 
destruction. But the growth of deraocratical institutions ensured 
both to him and to his political opponents full liberty of speech, 
and a paramount assembly to determine between them ; whilst it 
both limited the range of his ambition, and set aside the appeal to 
armed force. The railing demagogue of Athens at the time of 
the Peloponnesian war (even if we accept literally the representa¬ 
tions of his worst enemies) w^as thus a far less mischievous and 
dangerous person than the fighting demagogue of the earlier cen¬ 
turies; and the “growth of habits of public speaking”^ (to use 

^ Aristot. Polit.*v. 4, 4; 7, 3. 'Errl I Brjfxaywyhs Kal (TTparriyhs^ els rvpavviha 
rwv hpxolf^Vf hrt y4voiro 6 aurbs j fi€r4fia\Aoy’ ax^^by y^p ol irM'iaToi rSov 
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Aristotle’s expression) was the cause of the difference. Opposi¬ 
tion by the tongue was a beneficial substitute for opposition by the 
swprd. 

The rise of these despots on the ruins of the previous oligarchies 
was, in appearance, a return to the principles of the heroic 
anre—the restoration of a government of personal will in «iespot and 

, /. 1 ^ the n\rlv 

place of that systematic arrangement known as the City, heroic kiuK. 
But the Greek mind had so far outgrown those early the tlespt>t. 
principles, that no new government founded thereupon could meet 
wdth willing acquiescence, except under some temporary excite¬ 
ment. At first doubtless the jiopularity of the usurper—combined 
with the fervour of his partisans and the expulsion or intimidation 
of opponents, and further enhanced by the punishment of rich op¬ 
pressors—was sufficient to procure for him obedience; and pru¬ 
dence on his part might prolong this undisputed rule for a con¬ 
siderable period, perhaps even throughout his whole life. But 
Aristotle intimates that these governments, even when they began 
well, had a constant teiidency to become worse and worse. Dis¬ 
content manifested itst^lf, and was aggravated rather than repressed 
by the violence emj)loyed against it, until at length the despot 
became a prey to mistrustful and malevolent anxiety, losing any 
measure of equity or benevolent sympathy which might once have 
animated him. If he was fortunate enough to l)(;qiieath his autho¬ 
rity to his son, the latter, educated in a corrujit atmosphere and 
surrounded by parasites, contracted dispositions yet more noxious 
and unsocial. His youthful appetites were more ungt)vernable, 
w hile he was deficient in the prudence and vigour which had been 
indispensable to the self-accomplished rise of his hither.^ For such 
a position, mercenary guards and a fortified acropolis were the 
only stay—guards fed at the expense of the citizens,* and thus re¬ 
quiring constant exactions on behalf of which was nothing 
better than a hostile garrison. It was essential to the security of 
the despot that he should keepdowm the spirit of tlie free people 
whom he governed; that he should isolate them from each other, 
and prevehl those meetings and mutual communications wdiich 

iLpxai(i»vrvpdyy<aviKdrjfjLay(aycayyiy6ya<rt, ^ Aristot. Polit. v. 8, 20. The whole 
Airioy rov rSre jitv yeyeadai, vvv de tenor of this eighth chapter (of the 
jiiTjf rdre p^y, ol drjpaywyol ^tray in fifth book) shows how unrestrained 
rujy (rrpaTTfyofjyrioy' ov ydp irta Btivol were the personal passions — the lust 
^(rav \^€iy' yvy 5e, rijs ^TfropiK^T V^^V- w^ell as the anger—of a Grecian ru- 
peyrjSt ol Bvudpcyoi \4yeiy payci)yov(ri payyos. 

pkvf St aireiplay 5k Tcoy voK^piKtav ovk TSv toi Tvpavvov fvflrejSetr ov 
iirirldeyrah ttAV “^ov $pax^ ri yeyoy€ ' (Sophokles ap. Schol. Aristides, vol. hi. 
roiovroy. 1 p. 291, ed. Dindorf). 
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Grecian cities habitually presented in the School, the Lesche, or 
the Palaestra; that he should strike off the overtopping ears of 
corn in the field (to use the Greek locution) or crush the exalted 
and enterprising minds.’ Nay, he had even to a certain extent an 
interest in degrading and impoverishing them, or at least in de¬ 
barring them from the acquisition either of wealth or leisure. The 
extensive constructions undertaken by Polykrates at Samos, as well 
as the rich donations of Periander to the temple at Olympia, are 
considered by Aristotle to have been extorted by these despots with 
the express view of engrossing the time and exhausting the means 
of their subjects. 

It is not to be imagined that all were alike cruel or unprincipled. 
But the perpetual supremacy of one man or one family had become 
so offensive to the jealousy of those who felt themselves to be his 
equals, and to the general feeling of the people, that repression and 
Good go. severity were inevitable, whether originally intended or 
im7)ossibie usurper, having once entered u])on 

to him. (jarQQj. Qf violence, grew sick and averse to its conti¬ 

nuance, abdication only left him in imminent peril, exposed to the 
vengeance^ of those whom he had injured—unless indeed he could 
clothe himself with the mantle of religion, and sti])ulate with the 
])CO])le to become priest of some temple and deity; in which case 
Ills new function protected him, just as the tonsure and the mo- 


^ Aristot. Polit. iii. 8, 8; v. 8, 7. 
Herodot. v. Herodotus gives the 
story as if Thi'asyhulus had been the 
})crson to suggest this hint by con¬ 
ducting the messenger of Periander into 
a coni-field and there striking off the 
tallest ears with his stick : Aristotle 
reverses the two, and makes Periander 
the adviser; Livy (i. 54) transfers the 
scene to Gabii and RomeJi*With Sextus 
Tarquinius as the person sending for 
counsel to his father at Rome. Com¬ 
pare Plato, Republ. viii. c. 17. p. 565; 
Eurip. Supplic. 444-455. 

The discussion which Herodotus as¬ 
cribes to the Persian conspirators, after 
the assassination of the Magian king, 
w'hether they should constitute the 
Persian government as a monaTchy, an 
oligarchy, or a democracy, exhibits a 
vein of ideas purely Grecian, and alto¬ 
gether foreign to the Oriental concep¬ 
tion of government. But it sets forth 
—briefly, yet with great perspicuity and 
penetration—the advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of all the three. The case 


I made out against monarchy is by far 
the strongest, while the counsel on be- 
half of monarchy assumes as a part of 
his case that the individual mouarcli is 
to he the best man in the state. The 
anti-monarchical champion Otaiies con¬ 
cludes a long string of criminations 
against tho desjiot with these words 
above-noticed,—“ He subverts the cus¬ 
toms of the country: lie violates women: 
he puts men to death untried.” (Herod, 
iii. 80-82). 

- Thucyd. ii. 63. Compare again the 
speech of Kleon, iii. 37-40— o)s rvpav- 
vlda yap ^ Ka^iiv 

&diKov 5oKet eJpaif &(l>€ii'ai Sh iiriKiy^vvov. 

The bitter sentiment against despots 
seems to be as old as Alkscus, and we 
find traces of it in Solon and Theognis 
(Theognis, 38-50; Solon, Fragm. vii. p. 
32, ed. Schiieidcwin). Phanias of Kre- 
sus had collected in a book the Assas¬ 
sinations of Despots from revenge ” (Tv- 
pdvvav avaipiff^is iK ripapias — Athe- 
nseus, iii, p. 90; x. p. 438), 
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nastery sheltered a dethroned prince in the middle ages.^ Several 
of the despots were patrons of music and i)oetry, courting the good¬ 
will of contemporary intellectual men by invitation as well as by 
reward. Moreover there werd some cases, such as that of l\asis- 
tratus and his sons at Athens, in which an attempt was made 
(analogous to that of Augiistus at Rome) to reconcile the reality 
of personal omnipotence with a certain respect for pre-existing 
fornis.*^ In such instances the administration—though not unstaliu'd 
by guilt, never otherwise than unj)oj)ular, and carried on b) means 
of foreign mercenaries—was doubtless ])ractically mildtu*. Rut 
eases of this character were rare ; and the maxims usual with 
Grecian despots w^ere personified in Periander the Ky}>selid of 
Corinth—a harsh and brutal person, though not destitub; (‘ither 
of vigour or intelligence. 

The position of a Grecian despot, as dc])icted by Plato, by Xeno¬ 
phon and by Aristotle,-^ and farther sustained by the indications in 


* See tho story of MteaiidriuiJ, minister ; 
and successor of Polykratos of Samos, 
in Herodotus, iii. 142, 14.'k ! 

^ Tlnicyd. vi. 54. The epita])li of j 
j\rcli<Hiike, the daughter of Hippias ; 
(which was inscriljcd at Lampsakus, 
where she died), though written by a j 
groat friend of Hippias, conveys the ^ 
sliarpost implied invective against the i 
usual proceedings of the despots:— 

'll TTarpo^ re Kal a»'5pb? aSeX^utv t* ovaa 

TVp(U>t'U)V 

JlaLSuii' t’, ovx fip^yj vovp e? aracrBaXCriv. 

(Time. vi. ,59.) 

The position of Augustus at Rome, ; 
and of Poisistratiis at Athens, may be | 
illustrated by a passage in Sismondi, 
Ilepubliipies Italionnes, vol. iv. ch. 2G. 

p. 208;— 

** Les petits monarques de chaque 
ville s’opposaient eux-memes k ce que 
leur pouvoir fut attriluid h, un droit i 
hereditaire, parceciue I’hcredite aurait j 
presque to uj ours cte retorque contre i 
eux. Ceux qui avaient succede b, une j 
rei)ublique, avaient abaiss6 deS nobles ! 
j)lus anciens et plus illiistres qu’eux: i 
ceux qui avaient succede h cTautres ! 
seigneurs n’avaient tenu aucun compte I 
du droit de Icurs pred<5c(Sseurs, et se ' 
sciitaient iutcresscs b le nier. Ils se 
disaieiit d(»iic mandataires du" peuple: i 
ils lie j)renaieut jamais le commando- I 
merit d’une ville, lore merne qu’ils ; 
ravaient soumise par les armes, sans se ■ 
fuire attribuer par les anciens ou par j 
J ’assemblee du peuple, selon que les uns 
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ou les autres se montraiciit i)lus docilcs, 
le titre et les ptnivoirs de seigneur 
gcncu-al, pour un an, ])()ur cinq ans, ou 
pour toute leur vie, avec une ]>{Ui‘ fixe, 
qui devoit ctre ])riKe sui* les dtuiiers (h*- 
la communautc.” 

Consult especially the treatise of 
Xenophon, called Hiero, < r Tvpavvuchs, 
in which the interi(jr Ule and leidings of 
the Oi’eciaii despot are strikingly set 
foiHi, in a suj)posed dialogue with tlie 
])oet Simonides. The tenor of Plato’s 
remarks in Hie eighth and niiiih hooks 
of the Republic, and t}K)Sfci of Aristotle 
ill the fifth book (ch. 8 and ;«) of the 
Polities, display the same picture, tlioiigh 
not with su(;h fulness of detail, 'i'lie 
sjicech of one of the assassins of 
Kuphrbn (despot ofSikyonj is remark¬ 
able, as a specimen of (Ireeian feeling 
(Xeuoph. Hfjlen. vii, d, 7-12i. The 
expressions both of Plato and 'i'acitus, 
in regard to the mental wretc]ie«lncss of 
the desjiot, are the strongest which the 
language afl’ords:—Kal TreVr^s rij aKrjdeiq. 
(palveraty idv Tts tpt/xvt' e-Trio'rTjrai 

O€d<Ta(r0aiy /cal (pdtfiov ye/xuy did naurhs 
rov /3/(iy, crtpadacriJLwy Tf Kal odvvu>v 
TT\4\pii\s .... 'AydyKT} Kal (ivai, Kal eri 

fidWoy yiyyecrOai dvr^ ^ TTportpoy 5id r^v 
dpx^Vy <l>doy€pM, d.Trlo'Ttpy dbiKWy d(pi\(f'', 
dvoarlwy Kal Trdrrrjs KUKias -rravdo koI 

Tpo<piiy Kal dTrdvrtay rovruiv pdAi(rra 
fiev avTtp SvfTTvx^^ cJyaiy tTrccra Kai 
Tovs Trh’fja'iov avruv roiovrovs dirtpya- 
(eaffai. (Republic, ix. j). 

And Tacitus, in the well-known juvs- 
sage (Annal. vi. G): “Xeqiie irustra 
h 
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Herodotus, Thucydides, and Isokrates, though always coveted by 
ambitious men, reveals clearly enough “ those wounds and lacera- 
tioi|S of mind” whereby the internal Erinnys avenged the com¬ 
munity upon the usurper who trampled them down. Far from 
considering success in usurpation as a justification of the attempt 
(according to the theories now prevalent respecting Cromwell and 
Bonaparte, who are often blamed because they kept out a legitimate 
king, but never because they seized an unauthorized power over 
the people), these philosophers regard the despot as among the 
greatest of criminals. The man who assassinated him was an 
object of public honour and reward, and a virtuous Greek would 
seldom have scrupled to carry his sword concealed in myrtle 
branches, like Harmodius and Aristogeiton, "for the %:^cution of 
the deedJ A station, which overtopped the restraints and obliga¬ 
tions involved in citizenshi]), was understood at the same time to 
forfeit all title to the common sympathy and protection so that it 
was unsafe for the despot to visit in person those great Pan- 
Hellenic games in which his own chariot might perhaps have 
gained the prize, and in which the Theors or sacred envoys, whom 


pncstaniis.sinnis RapieiitiiBfirniare solitus 
est, si recliidautur tyrauuorum mentes, 
posse aspici laniatus et ictus: quaiido 
ut corpora vcrberihiis, ita stevitia, libi> 
dine, malis consultis, animus dilace- 
retur. Quippe Tiberium non fortima, 
non soliiudiues, protegebant, quin tor- 
inenta pectoris suasque ipse poenas 
fateretur.^’ 

It is not easy to imagine power more 
completely surrounded with all circum- | 
stances calculated to render it repulsive 
to a man of ordinary benevolence: the 
Grecian despot had large means of 
doing hami, — scarcely any means of 
doing good. Yet the acquisition of 
power over others, under any conditions, 
is a motive so all-absorbing, that even 
this precarious and anti-social sceptre 
was always intensely coveted,— TvpapvU, 
XPVI^o. o'(|f>aA€f)^r, iroWoi Sk avrr\s ^pacrral 
6iVt (Herod, iii. b3). See the striking 
lines of Solon (Fragment, vii. ed. 
Schneidewin), and the saying of Jason 
of Pherae, who used to declare that he 
felt hunger until he became despot,— 
TreiP'pp, lire jxk) rvpavvoi' ws ovk iTrurrd- 
fievos- idi(iTr)s ehai (Aristot. Polit. iii. I 
2 , ( 1 ). 

^ See the beautiful Skolion of Kallis- 
tratus, so popular at Athens, xxvii. p. 
456, apud Schneidewin, Poet. Grajc.— 
*Er fi{>pTov K\ad\ rh <popdi(rw, &c. 


Xenophon, Hiero, ii. 8 . Ol riipavyoi 
Ttdvres Travraxv voXeiJLlas itopevov- 

rai. Compare Isokrates, Or. viii. (Do 
Pace) p. 182 ; Polyb. ii. 59; Cicero, 
Orat. pro Milone, c. 29. 

Aristot. Polit. ii. 4, 8. ’EttcI &BiKov{rl 
ye rd fieynrra Zih rds inrepfioXdSf dW* ov 
rdvayKOLia' oXov rvpavvovcrivy ovx 'Aa 
^lycyffr dib Kal at rifial /xeyaXaij dp 
aTTOKreipr) rts, ov KXeirrriP, dXXd rv~ 
pappop. 

There cannot be a more powerful 
manifestation of the sentiment enter¬ 
tained towards a despot in the ancient 
world, than the remarks of Plutarch on 
the conduct of Tiinoleon in assisting to 
put to death his brother the despot Ti- 
mophanC's (Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4-7, 
and Comp, of Timoleon with Paulus 
.^milius, c. 2). See also Plutarch, 
Compai’ison of Dion and Brutus, c. 3, 
and Plutarch, Praecepta Reipublicae Ge- 
rendac, c. 11. p. 805; c. 17, p. 813; c. 
32. p. 824,—he speaks of the putting 
down of a despot {rvpappibap KariXv(ns) 
as among the most splendid of human 
exploits—and the account given by Xe¬ 
nophon of the assassination of Jason of 
Pherae, Hellenic, vi. 4, 32. 

2 Livy, xxxviii. 50. “Qui jus aequuin 
pati non possit, in eum vim baud injus- 
tam esse.” Compare Theognis, v. 1183, 
ed. Gaisf. 
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)ie sent as representatives of his Hellenic city, apjxwed with 
ostentatious pomp. A government carried on under these inipro- 
pitious circumstances could never be otherwise than short-linied. 
Though the individual daring enough to seize it, often found means 
to preserve it for the term of his own life, yet the sight of a despot 
living to old age was rare, and the transmission of his power to his 
son still more so.^ ^ 

Amidst the numerous points of contention in Grecian jxditlcal 
morality, this rooted antipathy to a permanent heredihiry Conflict 
ruler stood apiirt as a sentiment almost unanimous, in ^Ircily ami 
wdiich the thirst for pre-eminence felt by the wealthy few, 
and the love of equal freedom in the bosoms of tlie many, 
alike concurred. It first began among the oligarchies of 
the seventh and sixth centuries b.o., being a reversid of that pro¬ 
nounced monarchical sentiment which we now read in the Iliad ; 
and it was transmitted by them to the democracies which did not 
arise until a later period. The conflict between oligarchy and 
despotism preceded that between oligarchy and democracy, tlie 
Lacedannonians standing forward actively on both occasions to 
uphold the oligarchical principle. A mingled sentiment of fiiar 
and repugnance led them to put down despotism in several cities 
of Greece during the sixth century b.c., just as during their con¬ 
test with Athens in the following century, they assisted the oli¬ 
garchical party to overthrow democracy. And it w^as thus that 
the denMigogue-despot of these earlier times—bringing out the 
name of the people as a pretext, and the arms of the peojde as a 
means of accomplishment, for his own ambitious designs—served 


* Plutarch, Sept. Sapient. Conviv. c. 
2. p. 147 .—us ipurriOcls virh MoXvaySpov 
Tov'^luvos, rl Trapa^o^Srarov eXr]s fupuK^s^ 
diroKplyaio, ripavvov yepavra .—Compare 
the answer of Tlialea in the same trea¬ 
tise, c. 7. p. 152. 

The orator Lysias, present at the 
Olympic games, and seeing the Theors 
of the Syracusan despot Dionysius also 
present in tents with gilding and purple, 
addressed an harangue inciting tht^ as¬ 
sembled Greeks to demolish the tents 
(Lyaiae A6yos ’OXv/zwiaKb*, Fragm. p. 
911, ed. Beisk.; Dionys. Halicar. De 
Jjvsifl, Judicium, c. 29-50). Theophras¬ 
tus ascribed to Themistokles a similar 
recommciidutioD in reference to the 
Tbeoi’s and the prize chariots of the 
Syracusan despot Hiero (I’hitarch, Thc- 
mistokles, c. 25). 

The common-places of the rhetors 


afford the best proof how unanimous 
was the tendency in the Greek mind to 
rank the despot, among the most odious 
criminals, and the man wdio ])ut him to 
death amongthe beiichictors of humanity. 
The rhetor Theon, treating upon coat- 
mon-places, si^ys : T6'iros iarri \6yos av^Tj- 
riKbs 6 ju 0 A o^y 0 v/LL € y ov Trpdyp^aros, 
ifrot a/JLapr'ff/j.aroSf ^ dyhpayaO'fjp.aros. 
’EittI yap Sirrhs 6 6 pty t/s, Kara 

ruv Trfvoyr]p€V/jL€yuy, olov Kara 
TvpdyyoVf rr p ob 6r ov, dyd po<p6~ 
voVy derdyrov’ d 5e tis, vrrep ruy 
XpiJcTTti*' Ti biair^irpayiilyuy’ oioy im^p 
TvpayyoKrdyov, dpi(rriuSy y o- 
fA o 0 € r o V. (Theon, J*rogyiuu;L''ifiata, 
c. vii. ap. Walz. ColJ. Khett. v('J. i. j). 
222. Compare Aplithouius, J*rogynm. c. 
vii. p. 82 of the same volume, «ud Dio¬ 
nysius Halikarn. Ars Khctorica, x. 15, 
p. 390, ed, Keiske.) 

B 2 
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as a preface to the reality of democracy which manifested itself at 
Athens a short time .before the Persian war, as a development of 
thqgpeed planted by Solon. ^ 

As far as our imperfect information enables us to trace, these 
^ early oliffarchies of the Grecian states, against which the 

garchies tirst usurping desi)ots contended, contained in themselves 

indmleda , /. • t i 

multiplicity more repulsive elements oi inequality, and more mis- 

of different ^ 

sections and cliicvous oamers bctwceii the component parts ox the 
assoc a ions. oligarchies of later days. What was 

true of Hellas as an aggregate, was true, though in a less degree, 
of each separate community which went to compose that aggregate. 
Eacli included a variety of clans, orders, religious brotherhoods, 
and local or professional sections, very imperfectly cemented to¬ 
gether ; so that the oligarchy was not (like the government so deno¬ 
minated in subsequent times) the government of a rich few over 
the less rich and the poor, hut that of a peculiar order, sometimes 
a. Patrician order, over all the remaining society. In such a case 
the subject IVlaiiy might number opulent and substantial proprietors 
as well as the governing Few; but these subject Many would them¬ 
selves he broken into different heterogeneous fractious not heartily 


sympathising with each other, perhajis not intermarrying together, 
nor partaking of the same religious rites. The country-population, 
or villagers who tilled the land, seem in these early times to have 
been lield to a painful dependence on the great proprietors who 
lived in the fortified town, and to have been distinguished by a 
dniss and habits of their own, which often drew upon them an un¬ 
friendly nickname. These town proprietors often composed the 
governing class in early Grecian states; while their subjects con¬ 
sisted—1. Of the dependent cultivators living in tlie district around, 
by whom their lands were tilled. 2. Of a certain number of small 
self-working proprietors {avrov^yol)^ whose possessions were too 
scanty to maintain more than themselves by the labour of their own 
hands on their own plot of ground—residing either in the country 
or the town, as the case might be. 3 . Of those who lived in the 
town, having no land, but exercising,handicraft, arts or commerce. 

The governing proprietors went by the name of the Gamori or 


Government 
of the Geo- 
inori—a close 
order of 
present or 
past pro¬ 
prietors. 


Geomori, according as the Doric or Ionic dialect might 
be used in describing them, since they were found in 
stat(?s belonging to one race as well as to the other. 
They appear to have constituted a close order, trans¬ 
mitting their privileges to their children, but admitting 


no new members to a participation. The principle called by 
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Greek thinkers a Timocracy (the apportionment of politioal rights 
and privileges according to comparative property) seems to have 
been little, if at all, applied in the eMier times. We kno’jf no 
example of it earlier than Solon. So that by the natural mnlti- 
plication of families and mutation of property, there would come 
to be many individual Gamori possessing no land at all,^ and per¬ 
haps worse ofl* than those small freeholders who did not belong to 
the order; while some of these latter freeholders, and some of the 
artisans and traders in the towns, might at the same time be rising 
in wealth and importance. Under a political classification such as 
this, of which the repulsive inequ^jity was aggravated by a rude 
state of manners, and which had no flexibility to meet the changes 
in relative position amongst individual inhabitants, discontent and 
outbreaks were unavoidable. The earliest despot, usually a wealthy 
man of the disfranchised class, became champion and leader of the 
malcontents.^ However oppressive his rule might be, at least it 
was an oppression which bore with indiscriminate severity upon all 
the fractions of the population; and when the hour of reaction 
against him or against his successor arrived, so that the common 
enemy was expelled by the united efforts of all, it was hardly pos¬ 
sible to revive the pre-existing system of exclusion and inequality 
without some considerable abatements. 

Asa general rule, every Greek city-community included in its 
population, independent of bought slaves, the three ele- classes of the 
ments above noticed,—considerable land-proprietors with 
rustic dependents, small self-working proprietors, and town-artisans, 
—the three elements being found everywliere in different propor¬ 
tions. But the progress of events in Greece, from the seventh cen¬ 
tury B.c. downwards, tended continually to elevate the comparative 
importance of the two latter; while in those early days the ascen¬ 
dency of the former was at its maximum, and altered only to de¬ 
cline. The military force of most of the cities was at first Miiitaiy 
in the hands of the great proprietors, and formed by them. eSy 
It consisted of cavalry, themselves and their retainers, Susisu^dof 
with horses fed upon their lajjds. Such was the primitive 
oligarchical' militia, as constituted in the seventh and sixth centuries 
B.c.^ at Chalkis and Eretria in Euboea, as well as at Kolophon and 
other cities in Ionia, and as it continued in Thessaly down to the 
fourth century b.c. But the gradual rise of the small proprietors 

^ Like various members of the Polish I Aristot. Rerum Public. Fragm. ed« 
or Hungarian noblesse in recent times. Neumann, Fragm. v. 'E.hfioediv rroKiriiot.1, 

^ Thucyd. i. 13. p. 112; Strabo, x. p. 447. 

^ Aiistot. Polit. iv. 3, 2; 11, 10, 
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and towi\-artisans was raarked by the substitution of lu?avy-anned 
infantry in place of cavalry. Moreover a further change not less 
heavy-armed pUcc, whco tlic resistance to Persia led to 

infaowy and the great multiplication of Grecian ships of war, manned 

of the free , ^ ^ . i 

military Dy a Host 01 scameu who dwelt couffreffated in the man- 

iTicirin6 — • o o 

bothnn- time towiis. All these movements in the Grecian com- 
ougafehy.^ ^ munitics tended to break up the close and exclusive oli¬ 
garchies with which our first historical knowledge commences; and 
to conduct them, either to oligarchies rather more open, embracing 
all men of a certain amount of property—or else to democracies. 
But the transition in both ca^ was usually attained through the 
interlude of the despot. 

In enumerating the distinct and unharmonious elements of whioli 
the pojmlation of these early Grecian communities was made up, we 
must not forget one further element which was to he found in the 
Dorian states Doriau statcs generally—men of Dorian, as contrasted 
nonuVorian ^ non-Dorian, race. The Dorians were in all 

inhabitunts. immigrants and conquerors, establishing themselves 

along with and at the expense of the prior inhabitants. Upon what 
terms the co-habitation was established, and in what proportions 
invaders and invaded came together—we have little information. 
Important as this circumstance is in. the history of these Dorian 
communities, we know it only as a general fact, without being able 
to follow its results in detail. But we see enough to satisfy our¬ 
selves that in those revolutions which overthrew the oligarchies both 
at Corinth and Sikyon—perhaps also at Megara—the Dorian and 
non-Dorian elements of the community came into conflict more or 
less direct. • 

The despots of Sikyon are the earliest of whom we have any dis* 
Dynasty of tinct mention. Their dynasty lasted 100 yefirs, a longer 
Siky6n—the period than any other Grecian despots known to Aristotle; 
Oruiagorito. are said' moreover to have governed with mildness 
and with much practical respect to the pre-existing laws. Ortha- 
goras, the beginner of the dynasty, raised himself to the position of 
despot about 67 t) b.c., subverting |lie pre-existing Dorian oli¬ 
garchy j ^ but the cause and circumstances of this revolution are not 


1 Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 21, An oracle 
is said to have predicted to the Sikyo- 
nians that they would be subjected for 
the period of a century to the hand of 
the sconrger (Diodor. Fragm. lib. vii.~ 
X. ; Fragm. xiv. ed. Mali). 

“ Herodot. vi. 12G; Pausan. ii. 8, 1. 


There is some confusion about the 
names of Orthagoras and Andreas; the 
latter is called a cook in Diodorus (Frag¬ 
ment. Excerpt. Vatic, lib. vii.-x. Fragm. 
xiv.). Compare Libanius in Sever, vol. 
iii. p. 251, Reisk, It has been supposed, 
with some probability, that the same 
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preserved. He is said to have been originally a cook. In his line 
of successors we find mention of Andreas, Myron, Aristonymiis and 
Kleisthenfe. Myron gained a chariot victory at Olympia in the 
33rd Olympiad (048 b.c.), and built at the same holy place a the¬ 
saurus containing two ornamented alcoves of copper, for the recep¬ 
tion of commemorative offerings from himself and his family.^ Re¬ 
specting Kleisthenes (whose age must be placed between 000-5G0 b.c., 
but can hardly be determined accurately), some facts are reported 
to us highly curious, but of a nature not altogether easy to follow 
or verify. 

We learn from the narrative of Herodotus that the tribe to which 
Kleisthenes* himself (and of course his progenitors vk^ontpro- 
Orthagoras and the other Orthagoridm also) belonged, Kieisthenos. 
was distinct from the three Dorian tribes, who liave been already 
named in my previous chapter respecting the Lycurgean constitu¬ 
tion at Sparta—the llylleis, Pamphyli, and Dymanes. AVe also 
learn that these tribes were common to the Sikyonians and the 
Argeians. Kleisthenes, being in a state of bitter hostility with 
Argos, tried in several ways to abolish the points of eommuiiity 
between the two. Sikybn, originally dorised by settlers from Ar¬ 
gos, was included in the “ lot of Temenus,” or .among the towns 
of the Argeian confederacy. The coherence of this confederacy 
had become weaker and weaker, partly without doubt through the 
influence of the predecessors of Kleisthenes; but the Argeians may 
perhaps have tried to revive it, thus placing themselves in a state 
of war with the latter, and inducing him to disconnect palpably 
and violently Sikyon frftn Argos. There were two anchors by 


person is designcRied under both names: 
the two names do not seem to occur in 
the same author. See Plutarch, Ser. 
Numin. Viud. c. 7. p. 553. 

Aristotle (Polit. v. 10, 8) seems to 
have conceived the dominion as having 
passed direct from Myron to Kleisthe- 
n^s, omitting Arist6nymus. 

‘ Pausan. vi. 19, 2. The Eleians in¬ 
formed Pausanias that the brass in these 
alcoves came from Tartessus (the south¬ 
western coast of Spain from the Strait 
of Gibraltar to the territory beyond 
Cadiz): he declines to guarantee the 
statement. But 0. Muller treats it as 
a certainty,—'^two apartments inlaid 
with Tartessian brass, and adorned with 
Boric and Ionic columns. Both* the 
architectural orders employed in this 
building, and the Tartessian brass, 
which the Phac 0 eaus had then brought 


»to Greece in large quantities from the 
hospitable king Arganthouius, attest 
the intercouse of Myron with the Asi¬ 
atics.” (Dorians, i. 8, 2.) So also I)r. 
Thirlwall states the fact: copper of 
Tartessus, which had not long been 
introduced into Greece.” (Hist. Gr. 
ch. X. p. 483, 2nd ed.) Yet, if we exa¬ 
mine the chronology of the case, we 
shall see that the thirty-third Olympiad 
(G48 B.c.) must have been earlier even 
than the first discovery of Tartessus by 
the Greeks,—before the accidental voy¬ 
age of the Samian merchant K6]aeiis 
first made the region known to them, 
and more than half a century (at least) 
earlier than the commerce of the Pho- 
kaeans with Arganthonius. Compare 
Herod, iv. 152; i. 163, 167. 

* Herodot. v. 67. 
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which the connexion held—first, legendary and religious sympathy; 
next, the civil rites and denominations current among the Sikyoniaii 
Dorians: both of them were torn up by Kleisthenes. He changed 
the names both of the three Dorian tribes, and of that non-Dorian 
tribe to which he himself belonged : the last he called by the com¬ 
plimentary title of Archelai (commanders of the people) ; the first 
three he styled by the insulting nanfbs of Ilyatae, Oneata?, and 
Choereataj, from the three Greek words siginfying a boar, an 
ass, and a little pig. The extreme bitterness of such an insult 
can only be appreciated when we fancy to ourselves the reverence 
with which the tribes in a Grecian city regarded the hero from 
whom their name was borrowed. That these new denominations, 
given by Kleisthenes, involved an intentional degradation of 
the Dorian tribes as well as an assumption of superiority for 
his own, is affirmed by Herodotus, and seems well-deserving of 
credit. 

But the violence of which Kleisthenes was cajiable in his anti- 
Argeian antipathy, is manifested still more plainly in his proceed¬ 
ings with respect to the hero Adrastus and to the h'gendary senti¬ 
ment of the people. Something has already been said in a former 
chapter^ about tins remarkable incident, which must however be 
here again briefly noticed. The hero Adrastus, whose chapel 
Herodotus himself saw in the Sikyoniaii agora, was common both 
to Argos and to Sikydn, and was the object of special reverence 
at both. He figures in the legend as king of Argos, and as 
the grandson and heir of Tolybus king of Sikydn. He was the 
unhappy leader of the two sieges of 'Hhebes, so famous in the 
ancient epic. The Sikyonians listened with deligly; both to the 
exploits of the Argeians against‘^ITiebes, as celebrated in the recita¬ 
tions of the epit*al rha])sodes, and to the mournful tale of Adrastus 
and his finnily misfortunes, as sung in the tragic chorus. Kleis- 
thenes not only forbade the rhapsodes to come to Sikydn, but fur¬ 
ther rcsolviHl to expel Adrastus himself from the country—such is 
the literal Greek expression,^ the hero himself being believed to be 
actually present and domiciled among the people. He first applied 
to the Delphian oracle for permission to carry this banishment into 
direct effect; but the Pythian priestess returned an answer of indig¬ 
nant refusal,—“ Adrastus is king of the Sikyonians, but thou art a 
ruffian/’ Thus baffled, he put in practice a stratagem calculated 


* Sec above, Part I. ch. 21. ^ 46vTa 'ApytTou, 4 k 

® Herodi V. 07. ToCto*' i-KMfxyfm 6 rrjs 
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to induce Adrastus to depart of his own accord.^ He sent to 
Thebes to beg that he might be allowed to introduce into Sikybn 
the hero Melanippus; and the permission was granted. Now Me- 
lanippus—being celebrated in the legend as the puissant champion 
of Thebes against Adrastus and the Argcian besiegi^rs, and as 
having slain both Mekisteus the brother, and Tydeus the son-in-law^ 
of Adrastus—was pre-eminently odious to the latter. Kleisthenes 
brought this anti-national hero into Sikyon, assigning to him conse¬ 
crated ground in the prytanelum or government-house, and even in 
that part which w'as most strongly fortified : ^ (for it seems that 
Adrastus w^as conceived as likely to assail and do battle watli the 
intruder)—moreover he took away both the tragic choruses and the 
sacrifice from Adrastus, assigning the former to the god Dionysus, 
and the latter to Melanippus. 

The religious manifestations of Sikybn being thus transfern^d from 
Adrastus to his mortal foe, and from the cause of the Argeians in 
the siege of Thebes to that of the Thebans, Adrastus w'as presumed 
to have voluntarily retired from the place. And the purpose which 
Kleisthenes contemplated, of breaking the commmiity of feeling 
between Sikybn and Argos, was in part accomplished. 

A ruler who could do such violence to the religious and leg(m- 
dary sentiment of his community may well be supposed Classes of tho 

Sikyoiiiiiii 

capable of inflicting that deliberate insult upon the Dorian population, 
tribes which ig implied in their new appellations. As we are unin¬ 
formed, however, of the state of things which preceded, we know 
not how far it may have been a retaliation for previous insult in 
the opposite direction. Tt is plain that the Dorians of Sikybn 
maintained themselves and their ancient tribes quite apart from the 
remaining community ; though what the other constituent portions 
of the population were, or in what relation they stood to these 
Dorians, we arc not enabled to make out. We hear indeed of a 
de{)endcnt rural population in the temtory of Sikybn, as well as in 
that of Argos’ and Epidaurus, analogous to the Helots in Laconia. 
In Sikybn this class was termed the Korynephori (club-men) or the 
Katonakophori, from the thick woollen mantle which they w^orc, 
with a sheepskin sewn on to the skirt: in Argos they were call(Ml 
Gymnesil, from their not possessing the military panoply or the 
use of regular arms; in Epidaurus, Konipodes or the Dusty-footed.*^ 


* Herod, v. 67. ‘Jfpvravrjtcpy Kai fiiv ivOavra *ibpv(T€ 

rfj avros d‘'Adp7i(rros aTruWd^erar larxvpordrtp. (Herod. 

^E7rayay6iJL€uos dt d KAeiaOevris rhv ^ Julius Pollux, iii. S3; Plul-arcli, 
MeA.cii/tTrTroi', re/Mcvos oi 4u avr^ Quacst. Grtec. c. 1. p. 291 ; Theopoinpua 
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We may conclude that a similar class existed in Corinth, in Megara, 
and in each of the Dorian towns of the Argolic Akte. But besides 
the Dorian tribes and these rustics, there must probably have 
existed non-Dorian proprietors and town residents, and upon them 
we may suppose that the power of the Orthagoridee and of Klei- 
sthenes was founded, perhaps more Triendly and indulgent to the 
rustic serfs than that of the Dorifins had been previously. The 
moderation, which Aristotle ascribes to the Orthagoridse generally, 
is belied by the proceedings of Kleistheiies. But we may probably 
believe tliat his predecessors, content with maintaining the real 
predominance of the non-Dorian ov(‘r the Dorian poj)ulation, 
meddled very little with the separate position and civil habits of 
the latter—while Kleisthenes, provoked or alarmed by some attem]>t 
on their ])art to strengthen alliance with the Argeiaiis, resorted 
both to repressive measures and to that offensive nomenclature 
which has been above cited. The preservation of the powder of 
Kleisthenes was due to his military energy (according to Aristotle) 
even more than to his moderation and popular conduct. It was 
aided probably by his magnificent displays at the public games, for 
he was victor in the chariot-race at the Pythian games 582 b.c., as 
well as at the Olympic games besides. Moreover he was in fact 
the last of the race, nor did he transmit his power to any succes¬ 
sor.^ 

The reigns of the early Orthagoridae then may be considered as 
Faiioftho marking a predominance, newly acquired but quietly 
—state ot exercised, of the non-Dorians over the Dorians in Sikyon: 
sikyoiiater yeign of Klcistlieiies, as disjilaying a strong explosion 
of antipathy from the former towards the latter. And though -this 
antipathy, with the application of those opprobrious tribe-names in 
which it was conveyed, stand ascribed to Kleisthenes personally— 
we may see* that the non-Dorians in Sikyon shared it generally, 
because these same tribe-names continued to be applied not only 
during the reign of that despot, but also for sixty years longer, 
after his death. It is hardly necessary to remark that such deno¬ 
minations could never have been acknowledged or employed among 
the Dorians themselves. After the lapse of sixty years from the 
death of Kleisthenes, the Sikyonians came to an amicable adjust- 


ap. AthenJ3eum; vi. p. 271 ; Welcker, ' of justice called Courts of Pic-powder in 

Prolegomen. ad Theognid. c. 19. p. i England, Pieds-pondr^s, 

xxxiv. I ‘ Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 21 ; Pausan. x. 

As an analogy to tins name of Koni- ; 7, 3. 
podes, we may notice the ancient courts ! 
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merit of the feud, and placed the tribe-names on a footing satisfac¬ 
tory to all parties. The old Dorian denominations (llylleis, 
Pamphyli, and Dy manes) were re-established, while the name of 
the fourth’*^ tribe, or non-Dorians, was changed from Archelai to 
A^glaleis—iEgialeus son of Adrastus being constituted their epony- 
mus.^ This choice, of the son of Adrastus for an eponymus, seems 
to show that the worship of Adrastus himself was then revived in 
Sikyon, since it existed in the time of Herodotus. 

Of the war which Klelsthenes helped to conduct against Kirrha, 
for the protection of the Delphian temple, 1 shall speak ^he sikyo- 
in another place. Ilis death and the cessation of his X^putXwn 
dynasty seem to have occurred about 560 b.c., as far as 
the chronology can be made out.^ That he was put down by the 
Sjiartans (as K. F. Hermann, O, Miiller, and Dr. Thirl wall siip- 
pose/^can be hardly admitted consistently with the narrative of 


^ Herod, v. G8. Tovtokti ro7(Ti ovi/6~ 
/xatTL rajy (pv\(cov 

Kal i'trl K\^iard€V€os &pxoy'rus, KaX iKe'ivov 
reOyewTos %tl iw €T€o e^riKoyra' fiere- 
TTfira (XfVTOi X6yov (r(pi(ri hSyres^ fxeri- 
^aXoy ^9 Tovs ‘TAAeas Ka\ UafxcfwKovs koI 
Avfiaydras' rerdprovs Se avroi(ri irpotre- 
Oeyro i'trl rov ^Ahp’firrrov rrai'Shs Al'yiaXios 
r^y i'lrcoyv/iLTjy Troiev/xevoi /ce/cATjo'^at Al- 
yidkias. 

® Tlie chronology of Orthagoras and 
his dynasty is perplexing. The comme¬ 
morative ofl'ering of Myron at Olympia 
is marked for 018 bc., and this must 
throw back the beginning of Ortliagoras 
to a period between 080-070. Then we 
are told by Aristotle that the entire dy¬ 
nasty lasted loo years; but it must 
have lasted p]*obably somewhat longer, 
for the death of Klcisthenes can hardly 
be placed earlier than 500 n.c. The war 
against Kirrha (595 b.c.) and the Py¬ 
thian victory (582 b.c.) fall within his 
reign; but the marriage of his daiighter 
Agariste with Megakles can hardly be 
imt earlier than 570 B.c., if so high; for 
Klcisthenes the Athenian, the son of 
that marriage, effected the democratical 
revolution at Athens in 509 or .508 b.c. 
Whether the daughter whom Megakles 
gave in marriage to Peisistratus about 
554 B.C., was also the offspring of that 
marriage, as Larcher contends, we do 
not know. 

Megakles was the son of that Alk- 
msQon who had assisted the deputies 
sent by Croesus of Lydia into Greece to 
consult the different oracles, and whom 
Creesus rewarded so liberally as to make 


his fortune (compare Herod, i. 40; vi. 
J25):‘and the marriage of Megakles was 
in the next generation after this enrich- 
I ment of Alkinaion—/ueTcfc 56, y^viip Seu- 
I ripy vrrrepoy (Herod, vi. 12(>). Now the 
reign of (Irmsus extended from 500-54(» 
B.C., and his deputation to the oracles 
in Greece appears to have taken place 
about 550 B.C. If this chronology be 
admitted, the marriage of Megakles with 
the daughter of the Sikyonian Kleisthe- 
; lies cannot have taken jilace until coiisi- 
«lcrably after 550 b.c. See the long, but 
not very satisfactory, note of Larcher, ad 
Herodot. v. 00. 

But I shall show grounds for believ¬ 
ing, when I recount the interview be¬ 
tween Solon mid Croesus, that Herodotus 
ill his conception of events misdates very 
considerably the reign and proceedings 
of Cr(c.sus as well as of Peisistratus. 
This is a conjecture of Niebuhr which I 
think very just, and which is rendered 
still more probable by what we find here 
stated about the succession of the Alk- 
msoonidic. For it is evident that Hero¬ 
dotus here conceives the adventure be¬ 
tween Alkmaion and Croesus as having 
occuiTed one generation (about twenty- 
five or thirty years) anterior to the mar¬ 
riage between Megakles and the daugh¬ 
ter of Kleisthenes. That adventure will 
thus stand about 599-585 b.c., wliich 
would be about the time .of the sup¬ 
posed interview (if real) betw^sn Solon 
and Croesus, describing the maximum 
of the power and prosperity of the 
latter. 

* Muller, Dorians, book i. 8, 2; Thirl- 
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Herodotus, who mentions the continuance of the insulting names 
imposed by him upon the Dorian tribes for many years after his 
death. Now, had the Spartans forcibly interfered for the suppres¬ 
sion of his dynasty, we may reasonably presume that, Hen if they 
did not restore the decided preponderance of the Dorians in Sikyoii, 
they would at least have rescued the Dorian tribes from this obvious 
ignominy. But it seems doubtful whether Kleisthenes had any 
son: and the extraordinary importance attached to the marriage of 
his daughter Agariste, wliom he bestowed upon the Athenian Me- 
gakles of the great family AlkmaxuiidcT, sc(ims rather to evince 
that she was an heiress—not to his power, but to his wealth. There 
can be no doubt as to the fact of that marriage, from which was 
born the Athenian leader Kleisthenes, afterwards the author of the 
great dcmocratical revolution at Athens after the expulsion of the 
Peisistratidie ; but the lively and amusing details with which Hero¬ 
dotus *has surrounded it bear much more the stamp of romance 
than of reality. Drest up apparently by some ingenious Athenian 
as a compliment to the Alkina^onid lineage of his city, which com¬ 
prised both Kleisthenes and Perikles, the narrative commemorates 
a marriage-rivalry betweem that lineage and another noble Athe- 
niiin house, and at the same time gives a. mythical explanation of a 
phrase seemingly proverbial at Athens —Hipiioldeides dont 
carer ^ 


wall, Hist, of Greece, vol. i. ch. x. ! 
486, 2nd ed. i 

* Herod. VI. 127-]:n. The locution ! 
explained is— Oi» (ppourls 'linroK\eldri : I 
compare the allusions to it in the raroe- 
miograplii, Zenob. v. .‘51 ; Diogenian. vii. 
21; ISuidas, xi. 45, ed. Schott. 

The convocation of the suitors at the 
invitation of Kleisthenes from all parts 
of Greece, and the distinctive mark and 
character of each, is prettily told, as 
well as the drunken fi'eak wliercby Hip- 
pokleid6s forfeits botli the favour of 
Kleisthenes and tlie hand of Agariste 
which he was on the point of obtaining. | 
It seems to be a story Iramed upon the 
»Inodel of various incidents in the old 
epic, especially the suitors f)f Jlellen. 

On one point, however, the author of 
the st<||y seems to have overlooked both 
the exigencies of chronology and the 
B^stori’Hfe.l positmu and feelings of his 
hero Kteisthenes. For among the sui¬ 
tors who present themselves at Sikyon 
in conformity with the invitation of the 
latter, one is Ledkfid^s, son of Pheiddii 
the despot of Argos, Now the hostility 


and vehement aTitii)athy towards Argos, 
which Ilt'rodotus ascribes in another 
])lace to the Sikyoninn Kleisthenes, ren¬ 
ders it all but impossible Uiat the son 
of any king of Argos could have become 
a candidate for the liand of Agariste. I 
have already recounted tlie violence 
which Kleisthenes did to the legendary 
sentiment of his native town, aftd the 
insulting names which he put upon the 
Sikyoiiian Dorians—all under the inllu- 
enco of a strong anti-Ai’geian feeling. 
Next, as to chronology: Fheidou king 
of Argos lived some time between 760- 
730; and his son can never have been a 
candidate for the daughter of Kleisthe¬ 
nes, whose reign falls 600-560 b.O. 
Chronologers resort here to the usual 
resource in cases of difficulty: they re¬ 
cognise a second and later Pheidon, 
whom they affinu that Herodotus has 
confounded wdth the first; or they alter 
the text of Herodotus by reading in 
place of '^son of PheidOn,” ‘^descendant 
of PheidOn.” But neither of these con¬ 
jectures rests upon any basis: the text 
of Herodotus is smooth and clear, and 
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Plutarch numbers ^schlnes of SikyorP among the despots put 
down by Sparta: at what period this took place, or how it is to be 
connected with the history of Kleisthenes as given in Herodotus, 
we are ui)|Ble to say. 

Contemporaneous with the Orthagoridae at Slkyon—but begin¬ 
ning a little later and closing somewhat earlier—we find Despots at 
the despots Kypselus and Periander at Corinth. The Kypselus. 
former appears as the subverter of the oligarcliy called the Bacchi- 
adae. Of the manner in which he accomplished his object we find 
no information: and this historical blank is inadequately filled up 
by various religious prognostics and oracles, foreshadowing the rise, 
the harsh rule, and the dethronement after two generations, of 
these powerful despots. 

According to an idea deeply seated in the Greek mind, the de¬ 
struction of a great prince or of a great power is usually signified 
by the gods bcforeliand, though either through hardness of heart 
or inadvertence no heed is taken of the warning. In reference to 
Kypselus and the Bacchiadm, we are informed that Melas, the an¬ 
cestor of the former, was one of the original settlers at Corinth who 
accompanied the first Dorian chief Aletes, and that Aletes was in 
vain warned by an oracle not to admit him.® Again too, immedi¬ 
ately before Kypselus was born, the Bacchiadae received notice that 
his mother was about to give birth to one who would prove their 
ruin: the dangerous infant escaped destruction only by a hair’s 
breadth, being prc'scrved from the intent of hi^ destroyers^by lucky 
(concealment in a chest. Labda, the mother of Kypselus, was 
daughter of Amphion, who belonged to the gens or sept of the 
Bacchiadae; but she was lame, and none of the gens would consent 
to marry her with that deformity. Eetuni, son of Echekrates, who 
became her husband, belonged to a different, yet hardly less dis- 
tinguislual, heroic genealogy. He was of the Lapithee, descended 
from Kaeneus, and dwelling in the (Wlnthian deme called Petra. We 
see thus that Kypselus was not only a high-born man in the city, 
but a Bacchiad by half-birth: both of these circumstances w'ere 
likely to make exclusion from the government intolerable to hini^ 
He rendered himself highly popular with the people, and by their 
aid overthrew and expelled the Bacchiadee, continuing as d^ 3 ot at 
C orinth for thirty years until his death (b.c. 655-61^5). According 

the second Pheidon is nowhere else an- » Plutarch, De Herod. Malign, c. 21. 
thenticated. See Larcher aud Wessel- p. 8.')9. 
mg ad loc. : compare also Part II. ch. 4. * Pausan. ii. 4, 9. 

of this History, 
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to Aristotle, he maintained throughout life the same conciliatory 
behaviour by which his power had first been acquired ; and his popu¬ 
larity was so effectually sustained that he had never a^ occasion 
for a body-guard. But the Corinthian oligarchy of th*entury of 
Herodotus (whose tale that historian has embodied in the oration 
of the Corinthian envoy Sosikles^ to the Spartans) gave a very dif¬ 
ferent description, and depicted Kypselus as a cruel ruler, who 
banished, robbed, and murdered by wholesale. 

His son and successor Periandcr, though energetic as a warrior, 
Periander distinguished as an encourager of ])oetry and inusici and 
even numbered by some among the seven wise men of 
Greece—is nevertheless uniformly represented as oppressive and 
inhuman in his treatment of subjects. The revolting stories which 
are told respecting his private life, and his relations with his mother 
and his wife, may for the most part be regarded as calumnies sug¬ 
gested by odious associations with his memory. But there seems 
good reason for imputing to him tyranny of the worst character. 
The sanguinary maxims of precaution, so often acted upon by Grecian 
despots, were traced back in ordinary belief to Periander" and his 
contemporary Thrasybulus despot of Miletus. He maintained a 
powerful body-guard, shed much blood, and was exorbitant in 
his exactions, a part of which was employed in votive offerings 
at Olympia. Such munificence to the gods was considered by 
Aristotle and others as part of a deliberate system, with the view of 
keeping his subjects both hard at work and poor. On one occasion 
we are told that he invited the women of Corinth to assemble for 
the celebration of a religious festival, and then stripped them of 
their rich attire and ornaments. some later writers he is painted 
at the stern foe of everything like luxury and dissolute habits—en¬ 
forcing industry, compelling every man to render account of his 
means of livelihood, and causing the procuresses of Corinth to be 
thrown into the sea.^ Though the general features of his cha¬ 
racter, his cruel tyranny no less than his vigour and ability, may 
be sufliciently relied on, yet the particular incidents connected with 
his name are all extremely dubious. The most credible of all 


^ Arist ot. Polit. v. 9, 22; Herodot. v. 
92. tale respecting Kypselus and 

his wholesale exaction from the people, 
contained in the spurious second book 
of the QSconomica of iVristotJe, coin¬ 
cides with the general view of Hero¬ 
dotus (Aristot. (Econom, ii. 2); but I 
do not trust the statements of this trea¬ 
tise for facts of the sixth or seventh cen¬ 


turies n.c. 

^ Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 2~22: iii. 8, 3. 
Herodot. v*. 92. 

Kpborus, Frag. 106, ed. Marx.; He- 
rukleides Ponticus, Frag. v. ed. Kohler; 
Kicolaus Dauiasc. p. 5i), ed. Orell.; Dio- 
gen. Laert. i. 96-98; Suidas, v. 
avdOriixa. 
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seems to be the tale of his inexpiable quarrel with his son and his 
brutal treatment of many noble Korkyra^in youths, as related in 
Herodotus. Periander is said to have put to death his wife Melissa, 
daughter Prokles despot of Epidaurus. His son Lykophron, 
informed of this deed, contracted an incurable antipathy against 
him. Periander, after vainly trying both by rigour and by concilia¬ 
tion, to conquer this feeling on the part of his son, sent him to 
reside at Korkyra, then dependent upon his rule; but when he 
found himself growing old and disabled, he recalled him to Corinth, 
in order to ensure the continuance of the dynasty. Lykophron still 
obstinately declined all personal communication with his father, upon 
which the latter desired him to come to Corinth, and engaged him¬ 
self to go over to Korkyra. So terrified were the Korkyraeans at 
the idea of a visit from this formidable old man, that they put 
Lykophron to death—a deed which Periander avenged by seizing 
three hundred youths of their noblest fiimilies, and sending them 
over to the Lydian king Alyattes at Sardis, in order that they 
might be castrated and made to serve as eunuchs. The Corinthian 
vessels in which the youths w^erc despatched fortunately touched at 
Samos in the way; wliere the Samians and Hnidians, shocked at a 
proceeding w^hich outraged all Hellenic sentiment, contrived to 
rescue the youths from the miserable fate intended for them, and 
after the death of Periander sent thefb back to their native island.' 

While we turn with displeasure from the political life of this 
man, we are at the same time made acquainted with the (.j-oat power 
great extent of his power—greater than that which was "[jder'pe- 
ever possessed by Corinth after the extinction of his 
dynasty. Korkyra, Ambrakia, ||pukas, and Anaktorium, all Co¬ 
rinthian colonies, but in the next century independent states, 
appear in his time dependencies of Corinth. Ambrakia is said to 
have been under the rule of another despot named Periander, pro¬ 
bably also a Kypselid by birth. It seems indeed that the towns 
of Anaktorium, Leukas, and Apolloiiia in the Ionian Gulf, were 
either founded by the Kypselids, or received reinforcements of 
Corinthian colonists, during their dynasty, though Korkyra was 
established considerably earlier.^ 

The reign of Periander lasted for forty years (b.c. 625-^85): 

* Herodot. iii. 47-54. He details at ! Rer4 Numiuis Vindictit, c. 7. p. 55:?. 
Boine length this tragical story. Com- j Strabo, vii. p. 325; x. p. 452. Soymnus 
pare Plutarch, De Herodoti Malignitat. j China, v. 454, and Antoninua Liberalia, 
c. 22, p. 860. * ! c. iv., who quotes the lost work called 

2 Aristot. Polit. v. 3, 6; 8, 9. Plu- j *A^;8pa/ciic^ of Athanadas, 
tarch, Ainatorius, c. 23. p. 768. and De j 
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Ptsammctichus son of Gordius, who succeeded him, reigned three 
Faiioniie years, and the Kypselid dynasty is then said to have^ 
dynasty. closcd, after having continued for seventy-three years. ^ 
In respect of power, magnificent display, and wide-^read con¬ 
nexions both in Asia and in Italy, they evidently stood high 
among the Greeks of their time. Their offerings consecrated at 
Olympia excited great admiration, especially the gilt colossal 
statue of Zeus and the large chest of cedar-wood dedicated in the 
temple of Here, overlaid with various figures in gold and ivory. 
The figures were borrowed from mythical and legendary story, 
while the chest v\as a commemoration both of the name of Kypselus 
and of the tale of his marvellous preservation in infancy.^ If 
Plutarch is correct, this powerful dynasty is to be numbered among 
the despots put down by Sparta.^ Yet such intervention of the 
Spartans, granting it to have been matter of fact, can hardly have 
been known to Herodotus. 

Coincident in point of time with the commencement of Peri- 
Mogara— . audcr’s rclgn at Corinth, w’^e find Theagenes despot at 
the despot. Megara, who is also said to have acquired his power by 
demagogic arts, as weH as by violent aggressions against the rich 
proprietors, whose cattle he destroyed in their pastures by the side 
of the river. We are not told by what previous conduct on the 
part of the rich this hatred of the people had been earned ; but 
Theagenes carried the popular feeling completely along with him, 
obtained by public vote a body of guards ostensibly for his ])cr- 
sonal safety, and employed them to overthrow the oligarchy.^ Yet 
he did not maintain his power even for his own life. A second 


* See Mr. Clinton,-Fasti Helleuici, ad'^ 
ann. 625-585 B.c. 

2 Pausan. v. 2, 4; 17, 2. Strabo, viii. 
p. 353. Compare Schneider, Epiino- 
trum ad Xenophon. Aiiahas. p. 570. 
The chest was seen at Olympia both by 
Pausanias and by Dio Chrysostom (Or. 
xi. p. 325, Reiske). 

3 Plntarch, De Herodot. Malign, ^c. 
21. p. 859, If Herodotus had know 
believed that the dynasty of the Kypse- 
Jids at Corinth was put down by Sparta, 
he could not have failed to make allu¬ 
sion. to the fact in the long harangue 
which he ^scribes to the (Corinthian So- 
sikles (v. 92). Whoever reads that 
s])eech, will perceive that the inference 
from silence to ignorance is in this case 
almost irresistible. 

O. Muller ascribes to Periander a 
policy intentionally anti - Dorian — 


P prompted by the wish of utterly era¬ 
dicating the peculiarities c>f the Doric 
race. For this rca.son he abolished the 
public tables, and prohibited the ancient 
education."’ (0. Muller, Dorians, iii. 
8, 3.) 

But it cannot be shown that any public 
tables {(rvcrffiria) or any peculiar educa¬ 
tion, analogous to those of Sparta, ever 
existed at Corinth. If nothing more be 
meant by these (rvarerlna than public 
bauquets on particular festive occasions 
(see Welcker, Piiolegom. ad Theognid. 
c. 2U, p. xxxvii.), these are noway pecu¬ 
liar to Dorian cities. Nor does Theo- 
gnis, V. 270, bear out Weldfeer in affirm¬ 
ing “ syssitiorum vetu^ institutum"" at 
Megara. 

^ Aristot. Polit.*v.^ 4, 5; Rhetor, i. 
2, 7. 
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revolution dethroned and expelled him, on which occasion, after a 
short interval of temperate government, the people are said to 
have renewed in a still more marked way their antipathies against 
the rich; banishing some of them with confiscation of property, 
intruding into the houses of others with demands for forced hos¬ 
pitality, and even passing a formal *Palintokia—or decree to 
require, fi*om the rich who had lent money on interest, the refund¬ 
ing of all past interest paid to them by their debtors.^ To appre¬ 
ciate correctly such a demand, we must recollect that the practice 
of taking interest for money lent was regarded by a large pro¬ 
portion of early ancient society with feelings of unqualified rej)ro- 
bation. And it will be seen, when we come to the legislation of 
Solon, how much such violent reactionary feeling against the cre¬ 
ditor was provoked by the antecedent working of the harsh law 
determining his rights. 

We hear in general terras of more than one revolution in the 
government of Megara—a disorderly democracy subverted by 
returning oligarchical exiles, and these again unable long to main¬ 
tain themselves; ^ but we are alike uninformed as to dates and 
details. And in respect to one of these struggles we are admitted 
to the outpourings of a contemporary and a sufferer—the Mega- 
rian poet Theognis. Unfortunately his elegiac verses as j)i^i„rbod 
we possess them are in a state so broken, incoherent and MoKura- 
interpolated, that we make out no distinct conception of 
the events which call them forth. Still less can we discover in the 
verses of Theognis that strength and peculiarity of pure Dorian 
feeling, which, since the publication of O. Muller’s History of the 
Dorians, it has been the fashion to look for so extensively. But 
we see that the poet was connectea with an oligarchy of birth, and 
not of wealth, which had recently been subverted by the breaking 
in of the rustic population previously subject and degraded—that 
these subjects were content to submit to a single-headed despot, in 
order to escape from their former rulers—and that Theognis had 
himself been betrayed by his own friends and companions, stripped 
of his property and exiled, through the wrong doing ‘‘ of enemies 
whose blood he hopes one day to be permitted to drink.” ^ The 
condition of the subject cultivators previous to this revolution be 
depicts in sad colours: they “ dwelt without the city, clad in goat- 


* Plutarch, QjiiBst. Grsec. c. 18. p. 
295, 

^ Aristot. Polit. iv. 12, 10; v. 2, 6 ; 
4, 3. 

VOff. II. 


* Theognis, vv. 262, 349, 512, 600, 
828, 834, 1119, 1200, Gaisf. edit. 

TSiv 9171 fxiXav alfia intiv, Sco, 


8 
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skins, and Ignorant of judicial sanctions or laws' after it, they 
had become citizens, and their importance had been immensely 
enhanced. Thus (according to his impression) the vile breed has 
trodden down the noble—the bad have become masters, and the 
good are no longer of any account. The bitterness and humiliation 
which attend upon poverty,*and the undue ascendency which wealth 
confers even upon the most worthless of mankind,^ are among the 
prominent subjects of his complaint, llis keen personal feeling 
on this point would be Jilone sufficient to show that the recent 
revolution had no way overthrown the influence of property; in 
contradiction to the opinion of Welcker, who infers without ground, 
from a passage of uncertain meaning, that the land of the state 
had been formally re-divided.^ The Megarian revolution, so far 


^ Tlieognis, v. 049, Gaisf.:— 

Kupi't, TToXt*; /ACI> ed* TjSe iroAt?, Aaoc Be fiij 
oAAot, 

O'i irpocrO' cure Siica? '^Beaav ovre vo/iaovs, 
*AAA’ TrXevpficTL Sopag alytop Kartrpi^op, 

*E^u) 8' ioar tAa(/)ot i^crS’ epepovTO iroAeos. 

2 Tbeognia, vv. 174, 2(>7, 520, 700, 
805, Gaisf. 

3 Consult tho Prologomena to Welc¬ 
ker’s edition of Tlieogiiis ; also those of 
Sclmcidewiii (Delectus Elegiac. Poetar. 
p. 40-5.")). 

The Prolegomena of Welckcr are par¬ 
ticularly valuable and full of iustruc- I 
tif>n. He illusti’ates at great lengtE the 1 
tendency common to Tbeognia with 
other early Gieek poets, to apply the 
words (jooU and had, not with reference 
to any ethical standard, hut to wealth | 
as contrasted w’ith poverty — nobility 
with low birth—strength with weakness 
—conservative and oligarchical politics | 
as opposed to innovation (sect. 10-18). 
Tho ethical inoaiiiiig of these words is 
not absolutely unknown, yet rare, in 
Theognis ; it gradually grew up at 
Athens, and became popularized by the 
Soci'atic school of philosophers as well 
as by the orators. But the early or 
political meaning always remained, and 
the fluctuation between the two has 
been productive of frequent misunder- 
fitaudiiig. Coustant attention is neces¬ 
sary wdien we read the exju'essious oi 
ii.ya6oU j^eKricrroi, KaXoicayadoly 

&c., or on the otlier hand, ol 
KUKol, BeiXdt, &c., to examiuo wheti)er 
the context is such as to give to them 
the ethical or the political meaning. 
Welcker seems to go a step too far when 
he says that the latter sense ** fell into 


desuetude, through the iufluenoe of the 
Socratic philosophy.*’ (Proleg. sect. 11. 
p. XXV.) The two meanings both re¬ 
mained extfint at the same time, as we 
see by Aristotle (Polit. iv. 8, 2)— 
i •^p irapa toik rcXcicrrois at ei/Tropot, rwv 
I Ka\cop KayaBi^p SoKovtri Karex^ip 
j A careful distinction is sometimos found 
ill Plato and Tliucydidos, wdio talk of 
the oligarchs as ‘‘ the persons called 
\ super-excellent ”— rovs KaXohs Kaya6ohs 
opofiaCo/iivovs (Thucyd. viii. 48) —virh 
rwp TrXovffiup re Kal hoKwp KayaBup Ae- 
yofiepoop ip rij Tr6X€i (Plato, Kep. viii. p. 
589). 

The same double sense is to be found 
equally prevalent in the Latin language: 

Aoaique et mail cives appellati, non ob 
merita in rempublicam, omnibus pariter 
corruptis: sed uti qiiisque locupletiesi- 
muB, et injuria validior, quia praesentia 
defendebat, pro 'bono liabebatur.” (Sal¬ 
lust. Hist. Fragment, lib. i. p. 98,5, 
Coi-t.) And again Cicero (De liepubl. i. 
34): Hoc errore vulgi cum rempubli¬ 

cam opes paiicorum, non virtutes, tenere 
coeperunt, nomen illi principea optiinati- 
um mordicus tenent, re autem carent eo 
uomine.’* In Cicero’s Oration pro Sex- 
tio (c. 45) the two meanings are inten¬ 
tionally confoiin<led together, when he 
gives his definition of optimus qms(jue, 
Welcker (Proleg. s. 12) produces several 
other examples of the like equivocal 
meaning. There are not wanting in¬ 
stances of the same use of language in 
tlie laws and customs of tlie eai ly Ger¬ 
mans—boui homines, probi homines, 
Rachinburgi, Gudemiinner. Bee Savi- 
gny, Geschichte des Romisch. Rechts im 
Mittelalter, vol. i. p. 184; vol. ii. p. 
xxii. 
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as we apprehend it from Theognis, appears to have improved ma¬ 
terially the condition of the cultivators around the town, and to 
have strengthened a certain class whom he considers “ the bad 
rich ”—while it extinguished -the privileges of that governing 
order, to which he himself belonged, denominated in his language 
‘‘ the good and the virtuous,” with ruinous effect upon his own 
individual fortunes. How far this governing order was exclusively 
Dorian, we have no means of determining. Tlie political change 
by which Theognis suffered, and the new despot whom he indi¬ 
cates as cither actually installed or nearly impending, must have 
come considerably after the despotism of Theagenes; for tlie life 
of the poet seems to fall between 570-490 b.c., while Theagenes 
must have ruled about 630-600 b.c. From the unfavourable pic¬ 
ture therefore, which the poet gives as his own early experience, 
of the condition of the rural cultivators, it is evident that the 
dc'spot Theagenes had neither confernjd upon them any perma¬ 
nent benelit, nor given them access to the judicial protection of 
the city. 

Tt is thus that the despots of Corinth, Sikyon and. Megara 
serve as samples of those revolutionary intlnences which At.uiojry or 
towards the beginning of the sixth century B.c. seem to sillyiil und 
have shaken or overturned the oligarchical governments 
in very many cities throughout the Grecian world. Tliere existed 
a certain sympathy and alliance between the despots of Corinth 
and Sikyon: ^ how far such feeling was further extended to ^ 
Megara we do not know. The latter city seems evidently to have 
been more ])opulous and powerful during the seventh^ and sixth 
centuries b.c. than^we shall afterwards find her* throughout the 
,two brilliant centuries of Grecian history. Her colonies, found as 
far distant as Bithyiiia and the Thracian Bosphorus on one side, 
and as Sicily on the other, argue an extent of trade as well as 
naval force once not inferior to Athens; so that we shall be the 
less surprised when we approach the life of Solon, to find her in 
possession of the island of Salarais, and long maintaining it, at 
one time with every promise of triumph, against the entire force 
of the Athenians. 


Herod, vi. 128. 
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/ CHAPTER X. 

IONl|r PORTION OF HELLAS.—ATHENS BEFORE SOLON. 

llAVii^G traced in the preceding chapters the scanty stream of 
PelG^})oiinesian history, from the first commencement of an au¬ 
thentic chronology in 776 b.c., to the maximum of Spartan terri¬ 
torial acquisition, and the general acknowledgement of Spartan 
primacy, prior to 547 b.c., I proceed to state as much as can be 
made out respecting the Ionic portion of Hellas during the same 
})eriod. This portion c6mprehends Athens and Eubuea—the Cy¬ 
clades islands—and the Ionic cities on the coast of Asia Minor, 
with their different colonies. ^ 

111 the case of Peloponnesus, we have been enabled to discern 
History (.f something like an order of real facts in the period 
forej>rako alludcd to—Sparta makes great strides, while Argos 
of iiamos. falls. In the ciise of Athens, unfortunately, our ma¬ 
terials are less instructive. The number of historical facts, an¬ 
terior to the Soloiiian legislation, is very few indeed; the interval 
between 776 b.c. and 624 b.c., the epoch of Drake’s legislation a 
*short time prior to Kylon’s attempted usurpation, gives* us merely 
a list of archons, denuded of all incident. 

In compliments to the heroism of Kodrus, who had sacrificed his 
Ho king life for the safety of his country, wc ®*c told that no per- 
son after him was permitted to bear the title of king.' 
His son Medon, and twelve successors—Akastus, Archip- 
4on8?Lme Thersippus, Phorbas, Megakles, Diognetus, Phere- 
iii number, Aripliroii, Thcspicus, Agamestor, .zEschylus, and 

Alkmmon-—were all archons for life. In the second year of 
Alkmmon (752 b.c.), the dignity of archon was restricted to a 
duration of ten years: and seven of these decennial archons are 
numbered—Charops, ^simides, Kleidikus, Hippomenes, Leokrates, 
Apsandrus, Eryxias. With Kreon, who succeeded Eryxias, the 
archonship was not only made annual, but put into commission 
and distributed among nine persons. These nine archons annually 
changed continue throughout all the historical period, interiiipted 

' Justin, ii. 7. ^ 
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only by the few intervals of political disturbance and foreign com¬ 
pression. Down to Kleidikus and Hippomenes (714 b.c.), the 
dignity of archon had continued to belong exclusively to the 
Medontid® or descendants of Medon and Kodrus; ^ at that period 
it was thrown open to all the Eupatrids, or order of nobility in the 
state. 

Such is the series of names by which we step down from the 
level of legend to that of history. All our historical Arc^honsbip 
knowledge of Athens is confined to the period of the b.o. eas-i 

- ^ , 1 • 1 • /« 1 j* commence- 

annual archons; which series oi eponymous archons, irom ment of 
Kreon downwards, is perfectly trustworthy.^ Above noiogy. 

683 B.C., the Attic antiquaries have provided us with a string of 
names, which we must take as we find them, without able 

either to warrant the whole or to separate the false from tffl? True. 
There is no reason to doubt the general fact thr.t Athens, like so 
many other communities of*Greece, was in its primitive times 
governed by an heredita^Jr line of kings, and th xt it passed from 
that form of government into a commonwealth, first oligarchical, 
afterwards democratical. 

We are in no condition to determine the civil classification and 
political constitution of Attica, even at the period of the archonship 
of Kreon, 683 b.c., when authentic Athenian chronology first com¬ 
mences—much less can we pretend to any knowledge of the 
anterior centuries. Great political changes were introduced first 
by Solon (about 594 b.c.), next by Kleisthenes (509 b.c.), after¬ 
wards by Aristeides, Perikles and Ephialtes, between the Persian 
and Peloponnesian wars: so that the old antii-Soloniaii;^—nay even 
the real Solonian—-jiolity was thus put more and more out of date 
and out of knowledge. But all the information which we possess 
respecting that old polity is derived from authors who lived after 
all or most of these great changes—and who. finding no obscurity of 
records, nor anything better than current legends, ex- condition of 
plained the foretime as well as they could by guesses soion. 
more or less ingenious, generally attached to the dominant 
legendary names. Tliey were sometimes able to found their con¬ 
clusions upon religious usages, periodical ceremonies, or common 
sacrifices, still subsisting in their own time. These were doubtless 


' Pausan. i. 3, 2; Suidas, Tiriro/icVTjy; 
XMogenian. Ceutur. I^overb. iii. 1. Aorc- 
TinrojUfVous. 

^ See Boeckli on the Parian JVTarble, 
in Corp. Inscrip. Grsec. part 12. sect. 6. 


pp. 307, 310, 332. 

From the beginning of the reign of 
Meddn son of Kodrus, to the first an¬ 
nual archon Kreon, the l^irian Marble 
computes 407 yegirs, Kusebius 387. * 
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the best evidences to be found respecting Athenian antiquity, since 
such practices often continued unaltered throughout all the political 
changes. It is in this way alone that we arrive at some partial 
knowledge of the ante-Solonian condition of Attica, though as a 
whole it still remains dark and unintelligible, even after the many 
illustrations of modern commentators. 

Philochorus, writing in the third century before the Christian 
Ajieged^duo- asra, stated, that Kekrops had originally distributed 
8 ion of Attica Attica iiito twelve districts — Kekropia, Tetrapolis, Epa- 
times. ^ kria, Dekeleia, Eleusis, Aphidnse, Thorikus, Brauron, 
Kytherus, Sphettus, Kephisia, Phalerus—and that these twelve 
were consolidated into one political society by Theseus.^ This 
partition ^''^es npt comprise the Megarid, which, according to other 
statements, is represented as united with Attica, ^id as having 
formed part of ti\e distribution made by king Pandion among his 
four sons, Nisus, iEgeus, Pallas ailfl Lykus—a story as old as 
Sophokles at least/^ In other accounts, a^ain, a quadruple division' 
is applied to the tribes, which are stated to have been four in 
number, beginning from Kekrops—called in his time Kckropis, 
Autochthon, Aktflca and Paralia. Under king Krariaus, these 
tribes (we are told) received the names of Kraiiais, Atthis, Meso- 
gsea and Diakria®—under Erichthonius, those of Dias, Athena'is, 
Poscidoiiias, Hepluestias: at last, shortly after Erechtheus, they 
were denominated after the four sons of Ion (son of Kreusa 
daughter of Erechtheus, by Apollo), Geleontes, llopletes, yEgl- 
Four Ionic korcis, Argadois. The four Attic or Tonic tribes, under 
oiipoi^cs, these last-mentioned names, continued to form the class!- 
fication of the citizens until the revolution of Kleisthenes 
Argadcis. Jjj 5 ()(j jj ]^y tribcs wx'ro introduced, as 

we find them down to the period of Macedonian ascendency. It 
is affirmed, and with some etymological plausibility, that the de¬ 
nominations of these four tribes must originally have had references 
to the occupations of those who bore them—the llopletes being 
the warrior-class, the Aiigikoreis goatherds, the Argadois artisans, 
and the Geleontes (Teleontes, or Gedeontes) cultivators. Hence 
some authors have ascribed to the ancient inhabitants of Attica 

1 Philochorus ap. Strabo, ix. p. ."90. ent tales. 

See Schomann, Antiq. J. P. Grajc. b. v. » Pollux, viii. c. 9. 109-111. 

sect. 2-5. * 4 I6u, the father of the four heroes 

2 Strabo, ix. p. 392. Philochorus and after whom thes^ tribes were naxru^, 
Andrdn extended the kingdom of Nisus was affirmed by one story to belhepR- 
froni the isthmus of Corinth as far as mitive civilising legislator of Attica, like 
the Pythium (neai’ (Eno^) and Eleusis Lycurgus, Numa, or Deukalidn (Plu- 
(^tr. i6.); but there were many differ- torch, adv. Koldten, c. 31. p. 1125). 
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an actual primitive distribution into hereditary professions or 
castes, similar to that which prevailed in India and Egypt. If we 
should even grant that such a division into castes might originally 
have prevailed, it must have grown obsolete long before the time 
of Solon: but there seem no sufficient grounds for believing that 
it ever did prevail. The names of the tribes may have been 
originally borrowed from certain professions, but it does not neces¬ 
sarily follow that the reality corresponded to this derivation, or 
that every individual who belonged to any tribe was a member of 
the profession from whence the name had originally been derived. 
From the etymology of the names, be it ever so clear, we cannot 
safely assume the historical reality of a classification according to 
professions. And this objection (which would be weighty even if 
the etymology had been clear) becomes irresistible when we add 
that even the etymology is not beyond dispute; ^ that the names 
themselves are written with a diversity which cannot be reconciled ; 
•and that the four profe^ions named by Strabo omit the Not names 
goatherds and include the priests; while those specified proicssious. 
by Plutarch leave out the latter and include the former.^ 

All that seems certain is, that these were the four ancient 
Ionic tribes (analogous to the Ilylleis, Pamphyli and Dymanes 
among the Dorians) which prevailed not only at Athens, but 
among several of the Ionic cities derived from Athens. The 
Geleontes are mentioned in inscriptions now remaining belonging 
fo Teos in Ionia, and all the four are named in those of 
Kyzikus in the Propontis, which was a foundation from the Ionic 
Mdetus.'^ The four tribes, and the four names (allowing for some 
variations of reading), are therefore historically verified. But 
neither the time of tlieir introduction, nor their primitive imj)ort, 

^ Thus Eiiripidea derives tlie AlyiKo- p. 110. 
pm, not from at^ a goat, but from Aly\s “ Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. Xos. 3078, 
tile JBgia of Atliono (Ion. 1581): he also | 3079, 3(5()5. The elaborate commentary 
gives 'MleoutcSf derived from an epony* i on this last-mentioned iuscri[)tion, in 
unous Telcon son of Ion, while the in- which Boeckh vindicates the early his- 
Hcriptions at Kyzikus concur with Hero- j torical reality of the classification by 
dotus and others in giving Geleontes. professions, is noway satisfactory to my 
Plutarcli (Solon, 25) gives Gedeontes. mind. 

In an Athenian inscription recently pub- K. F. Hermann (Lehrbuch dcr Gric* 
lished by Pi"ofessor Ross (dating seem- chischen Staats Alterthumer, sect. ‘Jl- 
ingly in the first century after the 96) gives a summary of all that can be 
Christian sera), the worship of Zeus known respecting these old Athenian 
Geledn at Athens has been for the first tribes. Compare Ilgen, He I’ribubus 
time verified—Albs UpoK^ipv^ Atticis, p. 9 seq. Tittmaun, Griechische 

’^IkOss, Attischen Demehf pp, vii.-ix. Staats Verfassungen,pp. 570-582; Wachs- 
Halle, 1846). muth, Hellenische Altertliumskunde, 

* Plutarch (Solon, c. 25) ; Strabo, sect. 43, 44. 
viii. p. 383. Compare Plato, Kritias, | 
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are ascertainable matters; nor can any faith be put in the various 
constructions of the legends of Ion, Erechtheus, and Kekrops, by 
modem commentators. 

These four tribes may be looked at either as religious and 
Comp 6 nent social aggregates, in which capacity each of them com- 
prised three Phnitries and ninety Gentes; or as poli- 
tical aggregates, in which point of view each included 
three Trittyes and twelve Naukraries. Each Phratry contained 
thirty Gentes: each Trittys comprised four Naukraries: the total 
numbers were thus 360 Gentes and 48 Naukraries. Moreover 
each gens is said to have contained thirty heads of families, of 
whom therefore there would be a total of 10,800. 

Comparing these two distributions one with the other, we may 

Trittys remark that they are distinct in their nature and pro- 
Maukraty. ceed in Opposite directions. The Trittys and the Nau- 

krary are essentially fractional subdivisions of tlie tribe, and resting 
upon the tribe as their higher unity: the Naukrary is a local i 
circumscrip1;ion, composed of the Naukrars or principal house¬ 
holders (so the etymology seems to indicate), who levy in each 
respective district the quota of public contributions which belongs 
to it, and superintend the disbursement,—provide the military 
force incumbent upon the district, being for each naukrary two 
horsemen and one ship,—and furnish the chief district-ofiicers, 
the Prytanes of the Naukrari.' A certain number of foot soldiers, 
varying according to the demand, must probably be understood 
as accompanying these horsemen; but the quota is not specified, 
as it was, perhaps, thought unnecessary to limit precisely the 
obligations of any except the wealthier men who served on horse- 


* About the Naukraries, see Aristot. 
Fragmeut. Rerum Public, p. 89, od. 
Neumann; Harjtokration, vv. A'fj/j.apxoSy 
NavKpapiKa; Photius, v. fiavKpapla; 1^1- 
lux, viii. 108; Schol. ad Aristoph. Nu- 
bes, 87. 

Oi wpvrdveis rwv NauKpdpuyf Herodot. 
V. 71 : they conducted the military pro¬ 
ceedings in resistance to the usurpation 
of KylOn. 

^ The statement that each Nauk^^iry 
was obliged to furnish one ship can 
hai'dly be true of the time before Solon: 
as d?ollux states it, we should be led 
to conceive that he only infers it from 
the name va^Kpapos (Pollux, viii. 108), 
though the real etymology seems rather 
to be froth'mlw (Wachsmuth, Hellen. 
Alt. sect. 44. p. 240). There may be 


; some ground fhr believing that the old 
I meaning also of the word vavTr}s con- 
j nected it with yalu ; such a supposition 
would smooth the difficulty in regard 
I to the functions of the ya{fTo^Kai as 
judges in cases of illicit admission into ^ 
the phratores, SeaHesychius and Har- 
pokration, v. NavfdSiKai; and Baum- 
stark, De Curatoribus Emporii, Friburg, 
1828, p. 67 Sfq.; compare also the frag 
^ ment of the Solonian law, ^ iepcHy opyiav 
I ^ yavrai, which Niebuhr conjecturally 
I corrects. Roih. Gesoh. v. i. p. 328, 2nd 
; ed.; Hesychius, ot oi/ceVat. 

j "See Pollute, NaDAoi^, and Lobeck, 
rmhyy sect. 3. p. 7; *Auyavrai irapd n||p 
I Krifflois ? Plutarch, Qusest. Qrasc, c. 32, 

! p. 298. 
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back,—at a period when oligarchical ascendency was paramount, 
and when the bulk of the people was in a state of comparative 
subjection. The forty-eight naukraries are thus a systematic 
subdivision of the four tribes, embracing altogether the whole 
territory, population, contributions, and military force of Attica,— 
a subdivision framed exclusively for purposes connected with the 
entire state. 

But the Phratries and Gentes are a distribution completely 
different from this. They seem aggregations of small 
primitive unities into larger; they are independent of, uens. 
and do not presuppose, the tribe; they arise separately and spon- 
taneouslynwithout preconcerted uniformity, and without reference 
to a common political purpose ; the legislator finds them pre¬ 
existing, and adapts or modifies them to answer some national 
scheme. We must distinguish the general fact of the classifica¬ 
tion, and the successive subordination in the scale, of the families 
■ to the gens, of the gentes to the phratry, and of the phratries to 
the tribe—from the precise numerical symmetry with which this 
subordination is invested, as we read it,—thirty families to a gens, 
thirty gentes to a phratry, three phratries to each tribe. If such 
nice equality of numbers could ever have been procured, by legis¬ 
lative constraint^ operating upon pre-existent natural elements, 
the proportions could not have been permanently maintained. 
But we may reasonably doubt whether it ever did so exist : it 
appears more like the fancy of an antiquary who pleased himself 
by supposing^ an original systematic creation in times anterior to 
records, by multiplying together the number of days in the 
month and of months in the year. That every phratry contained 
an equal number of gentes, and every gens an^^equal number of 
families, is a supposition hardly admissible without better evidence 
than we possess. But apart from this questionable precision of 
numerical scale, the Phratries and Gentes themselves were real, 
ancient, and durable associations among the Athenian peojJe, 
highly important to be understood.^ The basis of the whole was 


‘ Meier, De Gentilitate AtticA, pp. 
22-24, conceives that this numerical 
completeness was enacted by Solon; 
but of this there is no proof, nor is it in 
harmony with the general tendencies of 
Solon’s legislation. 

# * So in reference to the Anglo-Saxon 
Tythings and Hundreds^ and to the still 
more widely-spread division of the'^M 7 t- 
dredf which seeiw to pervade the whole 


of Teutonic and Scandinavian antiquity, 
much more extensively than the tijthmj; 
—there is no ground for believing that 
these precise numerical proportions were 
in general practice realized : the sys¬ 
tematic nomenclature served its purposp 
by marking' the idea of graduation* and 
the type to which a certain approach 
was actually made. Mr.'Thorpe ob¬ 
serves respecting the Hundi’ed, in his 
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the house, hearth or family,—a number of which, greater or less, 
What con- composed the Gens or Genos. This crens was therefore 

Btltuted the ^ i ‘i • i.1. 

Kens^o^gen- a clau, scpt, or enlarged, and partly tactitious, brotner- 
nion. hood, bound together by,—1. Gommon religious cere¬ 
monies, and exclusive privilege of priesthood, in honour of the 
same god, supposed to be the primitive ancestor and characterised 
by a special surname. 2. By a common burial-place. 3. By 
mutual rights of succession to property. 4. By reciprocal obliga¬ 
tions of help, defence, and redress of injuries. 5. By mutual right 
and obligation to intermarry in certain determinate cases, espe¬ 
cially where there was an orphan daughter or heiress. 6. By 
possession, in some caiscs at least, of common property,ii@i archon 
and a treasurer of their own. 

Such were the rights and obligations characterising the gentile 
union.^ The phratric ninion, bifiding together several gentes, 
was less^thtimate, but still included some mutual rights and 
obligations of an analogous character; especially a communion 
of particular sacred rites, and mutual privileges of prosecution 
in the event of a phrator being slain. Each phratry was con¬ 
sidered as belonging to one of the four tribes, and all the phra- 
tries of the same tribe enjoyed a certain periodical communion 
of sacred rites, under the presidency of a magistrate called the 
Phylo-Basileus or Tribe King, selected from the Eupatrids: Zeus 
Geleon was in this manner the patron god of the tribe Geleontes. 
Lastly, all the four tribes were linked together by the common 
worship of Apollo Patrbus as their divine father and guardian ; for 
Apollo was the father of Ion, and the Eponyms of all the four 
tribes were reputed sons of Ion. 

Thus stood the primitive religious and social union of the popu¬ 
lation of Attica in its gradually ascending scale—as distinguished 
from the political union, probably of later introduction, repre¬ 
sented at first by the Trittyes and Naukraries, and in after times 


Glossary to the ^ Ancient Laws and In¬ 
stitutes of England/ v. JJmdrcd, TtfUiug, 
Fnd'lJonjj &,c. ^^In the Ilialogiis do 
Scaccario, it is said tliat a Hundred ^ ex 
hydarum aliquot contenariis, sed non 
determinatis, constat: quid am enim ex 
pluribue, quidain ex pauciorib\is con¬ 
stat.* Some accounts make it consist 
of p»ecisely a hundred hydes, others of 
a hundred tythings, others of a hundred 
free families. Certain-it is, that what¬ 
ever may have been its original organi¬ 
zation, the Hundred, at the time when 


it becomes known to us, differed grently 
I ill extent in various parts of England.*’ 

I * See the instructive inscription in 
! l^rofessor Hobs’s work (Uber die Demen 
von A-ttika, p. 26) of the yevos ’A/aui'ai/- 
commemorating the archon of 
that gens, the priest of Kekrops, the 
Taftlas or tre^aurer, and the names of 
the members, with the deme and tribe 
of each individual. Compare Bossier, 
De Gent. Atticis, p. 56. About the 
peculiar religious rites of the gens 
called Gephyrsei, see Iftixidot. v. 61. 
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by the ten Kleisthenecan tribes, subdivided into Trittyes and 
Denies. The religious and family bond of aggregation is the 
earlier of the two : but the political bond, though beginning later, 
will be found to acquire constantly increasing influence throughout 
the greater part of this history. In the former, personal relation 
is the essential and predominant characteristic'—local relation 
being subordinate: in the latter, property and residence become 
the chief considerations, and the personal element counts only as 
measured along with these accompaniments. All these phratric 
and gentile associations, the larger as well as the smaller, were 
founded upon the same principles and tendencies of the Grecian 
mind ^^coalescence of the idea of worship with that of ancestry, 
or of communion in certain special religious rites with communion 
of blood, real or suppgsed. The god or hero, to w^hom the 
assembled members offered tlftir sacrifices, was conceived as the 
primitive ancestor to wiiom they owed their origin; often through 
a long list of intermediate names, as in the case of the Milesian 
Hekataius, so often before adverted to,^ Each family had its own 
sacred rites and funereal commemoration of ancestors, celebrated 
by the master of the house, to which none but members of the 
family were admissible: so that the extinction of a family, car¬ 
rying with it the suspension of these religious rites, was held by 


* ^v\a\ yeyiKol opposed to <pv\al ro- 
TTiKai. —Dioiiys. Hal. Ant. Rom. iv. 14. 

- Plato, Euthydem, p. Aristot. 
ap. SchoL in Platon. Axioch. p. 400, 
od. J3ek. ^ApifTToreXrjs ^rjcrr rov S\ov 
7r\'/j0ou9 dipp'ijjueyav ’AO'f}i/p<TLV el's re robs 
yecopyovs ical robs brjfxiovpyobsj <^vkas av- 
r<av iiuai rfcrcrapas^ rtav 5e (pvkuu €Kd(T- 
Trjs fjLQipds eJuai rpeis^ ts rpirrvas re 
Kakovai Kal tpparplas’ iKacrrTjs 5e rovrtav 
rpiaKOvra cJuai yei/rj, rh 6e yduos rpid- 
Kovra dvhpwv crvvKTrdvai" rovrovs robs 
€is rd yei'ij rerayfieyovsyeyy^ras KaXoveru 
I’ollux, viii. 3. Ol fiere^oures rod ye- 
yovSf yevprjrai Kal dfjLoydkaKres' yevei fiev 
ou rrpo<r‘{]Kovr€5y iK 54 ttjs crvvdbov obrw 
Trpo(Tayopev6fxeyoi : compare also iii. 5*2; 
Mmris. Atticist. p. 108. 

Harpokrat. v. ’ATr<J\\cu>/ IlaTpyos, 
&€oiviov, revvijraii ^Opyedives, &c. Ety- 
mol. Magn. v. revyrjrai ; Suidas, v. ’Op- 
yeuves; Pollux, viii. 85; Demostlien. 
cont. Eiibulkl. p. 1:319. elra fppdropes, 
elra ^AirdWoopos varp^ov Kal Aihs kpKlo9 
yevprirai ; and cont. Neajram, p. 1365. 
Isicus uses opyewues as synonymous with 
yepvrjrai (see Orat. ii. p. 19, 20-28, ed. 
Bek.). Schomann (Antiq. J. P. Qraec. 


§ xxvi.' considers the two as essentially 
distinct, ^p-ffrpr} and ^vXov both occur 
in the Iliad, ii. o(}2. Sec the Disserta¬ 
tion of Buttmaim, Ueber den Begriff 
von (pparpia (Mythologus, c. 24. p. 305); 
and that of Meier, De Gen till tate Attica, 
where the j)oints of knowledge attain¬ 
able res])ccting the Gentes are ’well put 
together and discussed. 

In the Thersean Inscription (No. 2448 
ap. Boeckh. Corj). Inscr., see his com¬ 
ment, p. 1310) containing the testament 
of Epiktota, whereby a bequest is made 
to Ol (Tvyyevels— b dydpeios ra>v (rvyyepwv 
—this latter word does not mean kin¬ 
dred or blood relations, but a variety of 
the gentile union—'‘thiasus” or ^‘so- 
dalitiuin.” Boeckh. 

^ Herodot. i. 14:3. *E,Karal^ — yevepXo- 
y^jarayrl re eiavrhv Kal dvat’^crauri r^y 
irarpi^v is eKKaibeKarov 6e6v. Again, 
yeyeijXoyiia'avrt koovrhvj Kal dvahiiffavri 
is eKKaiheKarov Be6y, The Attic expres¬ 
sion— dyxicrreia fepwv Kal ^tflwr-^illus- 
trates the intimate association between 
family relationship and common reli¬ 
gious privileges.—^Isaeus, Orat. vi. p. 89, 
ed. Bek. 
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tlie Greeks to be a misfortune, not merely from the loss of the 
citizens composing it, but also because the family gods and .the 
names of deceased citizens were thus deprived of their honours ^ 
Artificial en might visit the country -with displeasure. The 

largementof larger associations, called Gens, Phratry, Tribe, were 
family asao* formed by an ^tension of the same principle—of the 
Ideas of family considered as a religious brotherhood, worshipping 
some common god or hero with an appropriate surname, 
coalesce. rccoguising him as their joint ancestor; and the 

festivals Theoenia and Apaturia ^ (the first Attic, the second com¬ 
mon to all the Ionic race) annually brought together the members 
of these phratries and gentes for worship, festivity, aai mainte¬ 
nance of special sympathies; thus strengthening the &ger ties 
without effacing the smaller. , 

Such were the manifestations oP Grecian sociality, as we read 
them in the early constitution, not merely of Attica, but of other 
Grecian states besides. To Aristotle and Diksearchus it was an 
interesting inquiry to trace back all political society into certain 
assumed elementary atoms, and to show by what motives and 
means the original families, each having its separate meal-bin 
and fireplace,^ had been brought together into larger aggregates. 


' Issous, Or. vi. p. 61; ii. p. 38; De- 
moeth. adv. Makartaturn, p. 1053-1075; 
adv. Leochar. p. 1093. Ilespecting this 
perpetuation of the family sacred rites, 
the feeling prevalent among the Atheni¬ 
ans is much the same as what is now 
seen in China. 

Mr. Davis observes—*^Sons are con¬ 
sidered in this country, where the power 
over them is so absolute through life, 
as a sure support, as well as a probable 
source of wealth and dignities, should 
they succeed in learning. But the grand 
object is, the perpetuation of the race, 
to sacrifice at the family tombs. With¬ 
out sous, a man lives without honour 
or satisfaction, and dies unhappy; and 
as the only remedy, he is permitted 
to adopt the sons of his younger bro¬ 
thers. 

** It is not during life only that a man 
looks for the service of his sons. It is 
his consolation in declining years, to 
think that they will continue the per¬ 
formance of the prescribed rites in the 
hall of ancestor^, and at the family tombs, 
when he is no more; and it is the ab¬ 
sence of this prospect which makes the 
childless doubly miserable. The super¬ 
stition derives influence from the im¬ 


portance attached by the government to 
this species of posthumous duty; a neg¬ 
lect of which is punishable, as we have 
seen, by the laws. Indeed, of all the 
subjects of their care, there are none 
which the Chinese so religiously attend 
to as the tombs of theii* ancestors, con¬ 
ceiving that any neglect is sure to be 
followed by worldly misfortune.”—(The 
Chinese, by John Francis Davis, chap, 
ix. p. 131-134, ed. Knight, 1840.) 

Mr. Mill notices the same state of 
feeling among the Hindoos. — (History 
of British India, book ii. chap. vii. p. 
381, ed. 8vo.) 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 8; Herodot. 
i. 147 ; Suidas, ^Airarovfila — 4»p(£- 
rpios — *A07iyaia (f)parpla, the presiding 
god of the phratric union.—Plato, Eu- 
thydem. c. ‘28. p. 302 ; Demosth. adv. 
Makait. p. 1054. Sec Meier, De Gen- 
tilitate Attica, p. 11-14. 

The Trdrpiai at Byzantium, which were 
diflerent from Blairoi, and which pos¬ 
sessed corporate properiy (ra re Biaau)- 
riKa Ka\ ra TrarptwriKa, Aristot. CEcono- 
mie. ii. 4), ai‘e doubtless the parallel of 
the Athenian phratries. 

Dikiearchus ap. Stephen. Byz. v. 
Ilarpa ; Aristot. Polit. i, 1, 6; *Op>o(ri- 
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But the historian must accept as an ultimate fact the earliest state 
of things which his witnesses make known to him, and in the case 
now before us, the gentile and phratric unions are matters into 
the beginning of which cannot pretend to penetrate. 

Pollux (probably from Aristotle’s lost^ork on the Constitutions 
of Greece) informs us distinctly that the%iembers of the same gens 
at Athens were not commonly related by blood,—and even without 
any express testimony we might have concluded such to be the 
fact. To what extent the gens at the unknowm epoch of its first 
formation was based upon actual relationship, we have no means 
of determining, cither with regard to the Athenian or the Roman 
gentcs, wiich were in all main points analogous. Gentilisra is a 
tie by itself; distinct from the family ties, but presupposing their 
existence and extending them by an artificial analogy, partly 
founded in religious belief and partly on positive compact, so as to 
comprehend strangers in blood. All the members of one noiief in a 
gens, or even of one phratry, believed themselves to be diJdnran- 
sprung, not indeed from the same grandfather or great- 
grandfather, but li’om the same divine or heroic ancestor. All the 
contemporary members of the phratry of Ilekataeus had a common 
god for their ancestor in the sixteenth degree ; and this funda¬ 
mental belief, into which the Greek mind passed with so much 
facility, was adopted and converted by positive compact into the 
Gentile and Phratric principle of union. It is because such a 
transfusion, not recognised by Christianity, is at variance with 
modern Jiabits of thought, and because we do not readily under¬ 
stand how such a legal and religious fiction can have sunk deep 
into the Greek feelings, that the Phratrics and Gentes appear to 
us mysterioua But they are in harmony with all the legendary 
genealogies which have been set forth in the preceding volume. 
Doubtless Niebuhr, in his valuable discussion of the ancient Roman 
Gentes, is right in supposing that they were not real families, 
procreated from any common historical ancestor. StUl it is not 
the less true (though he seems to suppose otherwise) thaf the idea 
of the gens involved the belief in a common first father, divine or 
heroic—a genealogy which we may properly call fabulous, This ancestry 
but which was consecrated and accredited among the 
members of the gens itself, and served as one important 
bond of union between them.^ And though an analytical mind 

VV 05 and dfjLOKdvvovs are the old words ^ Niebuhr, Romischo Geschichte, vol, 
cited by the latte# from Charondas and i. p. 317 - 337 . Varro’s language on that 
Epimenidds. point is clear:—Ut in hominibus quae- 
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like Aristotle might discern the difference between the gens and the 
family, so as to distinguish the former as the offspring of some 
special cotnpact—still this is no fair test #f the feelings usual 
among early Greeks. Nor is it certain that Aristotle himself, son 
of the physician Nikomachus, who belonged to the gens of the 
Asklepiads,^ would have J%onsented to disallow the procreative 
origin of all these religious families without any exception. Tlie 
natural families of course changed from generation to generation, 
some extending th^emselves while others diminished or died out; 
but the gens reel'ived no alterations, excoj>t througli the ])ro- 
ereation, extiuclion, or subdivision of these coinpoiieiit families. 
Accordingly/the relations of the families with the gem were in 
perpetual/"course of fluctuation, and the gentile ancn^storial ge- 
nealog>j, adapted as it doubtless was to the early condition <d‘ the 
gens^ became in procc'.ss of time partially obsolete and unsuitable. 

hear of this genealogy but rarely, because it is only brought 
l^efore the public in certain cases pre-tminent and venerable. Hut 
Abe humbler gentes had their common rites, and common super¬ 
human ancestor and genealogy, as well as the more celebrated : 
the scheme and ideal basis was the same in all. 

Analogies, boi*i\)wed f]*om vin-y different peoph' and jiarts of the 
Aiiiiu.girs world, pi’ove how readily these enlarged and factitious 
family unions assort with the ideas of an early stages of 
society. Tlie Highland clan, the Irish sept,^ the ancient legally 


clam Runt cognaiionoK et gciitilitateR, .sic 
in verbis. Ut enini ab /ICiiiilio liomines 
orbi ./limilii ct gentiles, sic a]> /EiniJii 
nomine declinatio voces in gentilitate 
nominali.” Panl. Diacon, p. ‘j f. “(lon- 
tilis dicitur ex cotleni geiiero ortus, el is 
qni Bimili nomine appellntmv” &c. Sec 
Pecker, Handbuch dor Komi.sctieu Al- 
tcrtliumer, abtli, j). 

The last part of the definition ought 
to be struck o\it for the Grecian gentes. 
The passagJi of Varro does not prove the 
historical reality of the primitive father 
or Geiiarcli .^Emilius, but it j)roves that 
the members of the gciis believed in 
him. 

Dr. Wilda, in his learned work, * Das 
Deutsche Strafrccht' (Halle, 18411), dis¬ 
sents from Niebuhr in Ihc o})poRito di¬ 
rection, and seems to maintain that the 
Grecian and Roman gentes were really 
distant blood relations (p. 12:5). How 
this can be proved, I do not know: and 
it is inconsistent with the opinion whicli 
he advances in the preceding page fp. 


122) very jnstl57^—that these qitiifii fami¬ 
lies are primordial facts in early human 
.society, beyond which wc cannot carry 
our researches. “ The fai’tliep we go 
back in history, the more does the com- 
nnniity exhibit the form of a family, 
though in reality it is noi a mere family. 
Thi.s is the limit of historical research, 

I w’hich no man can transgress with im- 
I puiiity” (p. 122). 

• Diogen. Labrt. v. 1. 

" See Colonel Leake’s Travels in 
Northern Greece, ch. 2. p. 85 (the 
Greek w’ord ipparpiai seems to be adopted 
' ill Albania); Bouci, La Turquie eu Eu- 
I rope, vol. ii. ch. i. p. 15-17; chap. 4. p, 

' 550 ; Spenser’s View of the State of Ire¬ 
land (vol. vi. p. 1542-154;) of Towson’s 
edition of S|)en.scrs Works, 1715); Cy- 
prien liobeit, Die Slaven in Turkey, b. 
j 1. ch. 1 and 2. 

I So too, in the laws of King Alfred in 
England on the subject of murder, the 
guild-brethren or mdfhbers of the same 
guild are made to rank in the position 
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constituted families in Friesland and Ditlimarsch, the Phis or 


Phara among the Albanians, arc 

of difltaiit relatives if there happen to 
be no blood relatives :— 

“If a man, kinless of paternal rela¬ 
tives, fight and slay a man, then if he 
have maternal relatives, let them pay a 
third of the wer; his guild-brethren a 
third part: for a third let him flee. - If 
he have no maternal relatives, let his 
guild-brethren pay half: for half let 
him flee . . , . If a man kill a man thus 
eircuiijstaneed, if he have no rel.itives, 
let half be paid to the king, half to 
his guild-]iretliren.” (Tb('i’])c, Ancient 
Laws and Institutes of England, vol. i. 
}). 79-81.) Again, in the same wtu'k, 
liOgos Iloiirici rrinii, vol. i. p, the 

ideas of the kindred and tlu; guild run 
together in the most intimate manner: 
—“Si (piis honiinem (lecidat—-Si euiii 
tunc roijU'ilio S'Kf, deserat, et ]> 1’0 eo ({i/- 
(la/'i; mdit,” See. In the Salic law, the 
mem])ers of a, oniiidirmiuni were invested 
wifli the same rights and obligations 
one towards tiie other (lloggc, Gerichts- 
wesciii der Goi’maneu, eli. iii, p. b'J). 
Goiu[)arc AVilda, lhaitselics Stralreeiit, ^ 
]). .‘JJSU, and tlu; valuaJjle spc(*ial treatise j 
of ihe same uuthoi- (i)as Gildenwesen j 
in Mitteialter. JJei'lin, ]8:;i ), where j 
the origin and progress of the guilds j 
from the primitive times of (h'rman . 
heathenism is nufolded. lb; shows j 
that these associations have their basis j 
iji tlu; carliesl feelings ami habits of the 1 
I'entonic race-—the family was as it | 
Were a natural guild—the guild, a fac- j 
iiti<His family. Common religiou.s sacri- I 
he.es and festivals—mutual dt;fcnce and | 
he)]), as well as mutual resjumsibility— | 
were the recoguisod bonds among the ' 
coiiifildtuica; they were as well ; 

frit.temiti(tc\% comiirehending both men i 
and women (deren Geiiosser wie die 
Glieder ciner Fumilie eng unter einander 
verbunden waron, p. 14r»). Wilda ex- | 
plains bow tills primitive social and ■ 
religious phndnj (sometimes this very ■ 
expression fndria is used, see }). 109) | 
passed into something like the more i 
political tribe or plujle (see pp. 48, 57, I 
69, IHg V2h, 129, ;i44j. The sworn ' 
c‘o/Af,a/jt/ir, which spread so much through¬ 
out Europe in the begiimiug of tlie 
twelfth century, partakes both of the 
one and of the other— c(j)tjiiraiio—amiciiiu 
jurnt'i (pp. 148, 169). 

The members of an Albanian phara 
are all jointly bound to exact, and each 
severally exposed to suffer, the ven- 


exaniples of a sinylar practice ;' 

I gcunce of blood, in the event of homi¬ 
cide committed upon, or by, any one of 
them (Bone, nt supra), • 

^ See the valuable chapter of Nie¬ 
buhr, URm. Gesch. vol. i. j>p. 817, 350, 
2nd edit. 

The Alhcnilii of Genoa in the middle 
ages were enlarged families created by 
voluntary compact:—“ l)e tout temps 
(observes Hismondi) les families })uis- 
santes avaient etc' dans I’lisage, a Genes, 
d’augiiioiiter encore leiir puissance eu 
adoptant d'aiitres families inoius riches, 
laoins illustres, uu inoins iioin])reuses— 
;uix<juelie.s elles communiquoieut leur 
luun et lours armes, (ju’elies prcuoient 
amsi rougageinent ile ])rotegor—et qui 
eu retour s’associni(;nt k toutes lours 
tpierelles. Les maisons dans lesquelles 
ou ontroit aiiisi ])ar adoption, litoient 
iKUimu'es des allua'ghi (a\dK;rges ), et il y 
avoit ])eu tie maisons illustr(;s (jui ne so 
fussent ainsi retauitecs a raide do (juelque 
hunillc et)‘augei-o8’ (itepubliques Ita- 
lienues, 1,. xv. eh. 120. p. 8i;<).) 

Liclilu)ru (iJiuitstdie St.iats uiulitechts- 
Gesehitthf o, sect, IS, vol. i. ]). .S4, otii 
edit.) remarks in regard to tlu; ancient 
(u'riiiaiis, that tlu; (un-man “ familia; et 
ju'opinqititates ” mentioned by 8’acitus 
(Germ. c. 7), and the “geiitibus cog- 
natif)nibiis<{uc huminum” of (kesar (B. 
G. vi. 22), boro mor-e analogy to the 
Ibunan (j<-ns tliau to relationship of 
bh)o<l or -'v^cdlock. According to the 
idea, of .some ef the German tribes, even 
blood-jvlatiousliip might be formally 
renounced and broken off, witli all its 
comieeted j-iglds and obligations, at tlie 
jdcasnre of the individjial: he might 
declare himself iKTtoeqThs, to use the 
(.ireek expression. See the 8'ituL 68> 
of the Salic law as quoted f)y Eich- 
liorn. L 

Ih-ofcssor Koutorga of St. Petersburg 
(in his l^ssai sur rGrganisation de la 
Tribu dans rAntiquite, transited from 
Russian into French by M. Chopin, 
Paris 1889) has traced out and illus¬ 
trated the fundamental analogy between 
the social classification, in early times, 
of Gj-eeks, Romans, Germans, and R-ns- 
siaus (sec esj)ociully i»p. 47, 218*). Ue- 
S}>eetiug the early history of Attica, 
however, many of his positions are ad¬ 
vanced u])on very untrustworthy evi¬ 
dence (see p. 123 serj.). 

Among the Arab tribes in Algeria 
thei’e are some which are supposed to 
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and the adoption of prisoners by the North American Indians, as 
well as the i^piversal prevalence and efficacy of the ceremony 
of adoption in the Grecian and Roman world, exhibit to us a 
solemn formality under certain circumstances, originating an union 
and affections similar to those of kindred. Of this same nature 
were the Phratries and Gentes at Athens, the Curiae and Gentes 
at Rome. But they were peculiarly modified by the religious 
imagination of the ancient world, which always traced back the 
past time to gods and heroes : and religion thus supplied both the 
common genealogy as their basis, and the privileged communion 
of special sacred rites as means of commemoration and perpetuity. 
The Gentes, both at Athens and in other parts of Greece, 
bore a patronymic name, the stamp of their believed common 
paternity: we find the Asklej)ia(la) in many parts of (ireecc—the 
Aleuada^ in Thessaly—the Midylidae, Psalychidse, Blepsiadac, Eux- 
enida*, at Angina—the Branchida at Miletus—the Nebri{la atKos 
—the Tamida and Klytiada at Olympia—tlie Akestorida> at Argos 
—the Kinyrada in Cyprus—the Peiithilida at Mitylene^—the Tal- 
thybladai at Sparta,—not less than the Kodrida% Euinolplda, Phy- 
talida;, Lykoineda% Butada^, Eiineida, llesychida% Brytiada% &c. 
in Attica.^ To each of these corresponded a mythical ancestor 
more or less known, and p<*issing for the first father as well as the 
eponymous hero of the gens—Kodrus, Eumolpus, Bates, Phytalus, 
Hesychus, &c. 

The revolution of Klcisthenes in 509 n.c. abolished the old tribes 
for civil purposes, and created ten new tribes—leaving the phra- 
iriesk and gentes unaltered, but introducing the local distribution 


be formed from the descendants, real or 
reputed, of some holy man or niKnilnmiy 
whose tomb, covered with a white dome, 
is the central point of the tribe. Some¬ 
times a tribe of this sort is divided into 
ferka or sections, each of which has for 
its head or founder a son of the Tribe- 
eponymus or founder. Sometimes these 
tribes are enlarged, by adjunction or 
adoption of new elements; so that they 
become larger tribes, formt^^es h la 
fois par le developpement de I’dldment 
familial, et par I’agregation d’elemens 
Grangers.”—Tout cela se naturalise 
par le contact, et chacun des nonveaux 
Venus prend la qiialite d’Ainri (hommo 
des Beni Ainer) tout aussi bieii que les 
descendans d’Amer lui-meme.*" (Ta¬ 
bleau de la Situation des Etablissemens 
Frangais en Algerie, Mar. 1846, p. 393). 

1 Pindar, Pyth. viii. 53; Isthm. vi. 


I 02; Nem. vii. 103; Strabo, ix. p. 421; 

! Stephen. Byz. v. Kws; Herodot. v. 44; 
' vii. 134; ix. 37 ; Pausan. x. 1, 4; Kalli- 
machus, I^avacr. Pullad. 33 ; Schol. 
Pindar. Pyth. ii. 27; Aristot. Pol. v. 8, 
13 ; rovs Trp(t>TOVS, Plato, 

Menon. 1, which marks them as a 
numerous gens. See Buttraann, Dis¬ 
sert. on the Aleuadse, in the Mythologus, 
vol. ii. p. 246. Bacchiadae at Corinth, 
^d(do(ray kuI fjyoyro aXk'fiAuy (Herod, 
v. 92). 

* Harpokration, v. ’ET€Oj8ovT<t5oi, Bov- 
rdSai; Thucyd. viii. 53; Plutarch, The¬ 
seus, 12; ThemistoklGs, 1; Demosth. 
cent. Neier. p. 1365; Polemo ap. Schol. 
ad Soph. QCdip. Kol. 489; Plutarch, 
Vit. X. Orator, p. 841-844. See the 
Dissertation of 0. Muller, De Minerv& 
Poliade, c. 2. 
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according to demos or cantons, as the foundation of his new politi¬ 
cal tribes. A certain number of demos belonged to each of the 
ten Kleistheiiean tribes (the domes in the same tribes were not 
usually contiguous, so that the tribe was not coincident with a defi¬ 
nite circumscription), and the deme, in which every individual was 
then registered, continued to be that in which his descendants were 
also registered. But the geiites had no connexion, as such, with 
these new tribes, and the members of the same gens might belong 
to different deines.^ It deserves to be remarked, however, that to 
a certain extent, in the old arrangement of Attica, the division into 
gentes coincided with the division into denies, i.e, it happened not 
unfrequently that the gemietes (or members of the same gens) lived 
in the same canton, so that the name of the gens and the name of 
the deme was the same. Moreover, it seems that Kleisthenes 
recognised a certain number of new denies, to which lie gave names 
derived from some important gens resident near the spot. It is 
thus that we arc to explain the large number of the Kleistheiiean 
denies which bear patronymic names." 


^ Deiuot>th. (ioiit. Nwor. p. ll>(5r>. 
Tittmanii (Gricchiwclie Staatsverfass. p. 
277) thinks that every citi/en, after the 
Kleistheiiean revolution, was of neces¬ 
sity a member of some })lii*atry, as well 
as of some (lerne : but the evidence i 
which he produces is in my judgement I 
insufficient. The ideas of the phratry j 
and the tribe are often confounded ' 
together; thus the .^Ege-id.'c of Sparta, i 
whom Herodotus (iv. 149) calls a trihe, | 
are by Aristotle called a I’liratry, of j 
Thdians (ap. Schol. ad Pindar. Tsthiii. 
vii. 18). Com]iare Waehsmuth, Hel- 
leiiische Altcrthuinskunde, sect. 8.4, p. 
17. 

A gi'cat many of the denies seem to j 
have derived their names from the 
shrubs or plants wbich grew in tboir 
neighbourhood (Schol. ad Aristophaii. 
Plutu.s, 58'3, Mvpptyovi', *Vaju.yovs, A:c.). 

^ J^or example, A5thalida% Butadm, 
Kothokidje, Djedalidic, l^liresidiB, ICpiei- 
kidjjo, Eronadm, Eupyridie, Echeliihe, 
Koiriadjc, Kydantidas, Lakiadto, Pambo- ! 
tadin, PerithoidiB, Per-sidiu, Seniaehidie, | 
SkambonidjB, Sybridic, Titakidje, Tliyr- 
gonidai, Hyliadte, Thyrnoctadic, Pico- 
nidie, Philaidje, Ghollidic ; all the.se 
names of demos, bearing the jiatronymic 
form, are I on ml in Hiirpokj ation and 
Stephaiius Byz. alone. 

We do not know that the Kepajueh 
ever constituted a y4vos, hut the name 
of the deme Kepa/xeis is evidently given, 

VOL. II. 


j upon the same principle, to a place 
j chiefly occupied by potters. The gens 
' KoipufvibaL are said to have been called 
t ^i\i€?s (? ^AweZs) and Uf^piOoiSai as well 
a.s Koipwyi^ai: the names of gentes and 
those of denies seem not always dis¬ 
tinguishable. 

The Butadai, though a highly vener¬ 
able gens, also ranked as a demo (see 
the Pseplii.sm about Lycurgus in Plu¬ 
tarch, Vit. X. Orator, p. S.jJ): yet we 
<lo not know that there \va.s auy locality 
called Butadai. Perhaps some of the 
I names above noticed may be simply 
nauKi.s of gentes, enrolled as domes, but 
without meaning to imply any commu¬ 
nity of abode among tlie members. 

The members of a Roman gens occu¬ 
pied adjoining residmices, on st>me oeca,- 
sions —to what extent we do not know 
(Heiberg, Do Familiari Patrieiorurri 
Nexu, ch. 24, 20 . Sleswic, 1829). 

We find the .same patronymic names 
of demos and villages elsewhere ; in 
K<).s and Rhode.s (Ro.ss. Inser, Gr. ined., 
No. 15-20. Halle, 184(5;; Acstiohr in 
Naxos (Aristotle ap. Atheme. viii. p. 
448); hoiitrhidv at Tegea ( Steph. Byz. 
in V.); Ih'iinrkidtu near Miletus, &c.; 
and ail interesting illustration is afforded, 
in other times and other pl.iees, by 
I the frecpicncy of the ending -ihon in vil¬ 
lages near Zuricii in Switzerland,— 
Mezikon, Neimikon, Wezikon, &c. 
Bliintschli, in his history of Zurich, 
•V 
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The]% is one remarkable difference between the Roman and the 
Grecian gens, arising from the different practi(j| in regard 
getttes. to naming. A Roman Patrician bore habitually three 
names—the gentile name, with one name following it to denote his 
family, and another preceding it peculiar to himself in that family- 
But in Athens, at least after the revolution of Kleisthcnes, the gen¬ 
tile name was not employed; a man was described by his own 
single name, followed first by the name of his father and next by 
that of the demo to which he belonged,—as JEsaJimes, son of At7'o- 
m^tus, a KothoJeid, Such a difference in the habitual system of 
naming tended to make the gentile tie more present to every one’s 
mind at Rome than in the Greek cities. 

Before the pecuniary classification of the Atticans introduced by 
Solon, the Phratries and Gentes, and the Trittyes and Naukraries, 
w^ere the only recognised bonds among them, and the only basis of 
legal rights and obligations, over and above the natural family. 
The gens constituted a close incorporation, both, as to property and 
as to persons. Until the time of Solon, no nnin had any power of 
testamentary disposition. If he died without children, his gennetes 
succeeded to his property,^ and so they continued to do even after 
Rights* and Solou, if he dicd intestate. An orphan girl might be 
of tlie j^enlile claimed in marriage of right by any member of the gens, 
brotisren. the ncarcst agnates being preferred;" it siie was poor, 
(ind he did not choose to marry her himself, the law of Solon com¬ 
pelled him to provide her with a dowry proportional to his enrolled 
senile of projierty, and to give her out in marriage to another; and 
the magnitude of the dowry required to be given (large even as 
fixed by sSolon and afterwards doubled) seems a proof that the law¬ 
giver intended indirectly to enforce actual marriage.'* Jf a man 
was murdered, first his near relations, next his gennetes and plira- 
tors, were both allowed and required to prosecute the crime at 


shows that these terminations arc 
abridgomonts of iiKjhovcn, including an 
original patronymic element—indicating 
the primary sottleiuent of uiombers of a 
family, or of a baud beanng the name 
of its captain, on the same spot (Bliint- 
schli, Statits und liechts Gcschiclite der 
Stadt Zurich, vol. i. p. ‘id). 

Jn other'inscriptions from the island j 
of Kos, published by Professor Ross, we j 
have a denie mentioned (without name), 
composed of three coalescing gentes. 

In hoc et sequento titulo alium jam 
deprehendimus demum Co?(w, e tribus 
gentibus appellatione patronymic^ con- 


flatuni, Antimachidarum, ^giliensium, 
Archidarum.” (Hoss, luscript. Grace. 
Ined. Fuscie. iii. No, 307, p. 44. Berlin, 
18-15,) Uhis is a specimen of the ])ro- 
ce.^.s systematically introduced by Klois- 
theues in Attica. 

* Plutarch, Solon, LG. We find a 
common cemetery exclusively belonging 
to the gens and tenaciously preserved 
(Dciuosth. cont. Eubulid. p. 1307 ; 
Cicero, Legg. ii. 20). 

Demostli. cont. Makartat. p. 1068. 
See the singular additional proviso in 
Plutarch, Solon, c. 20. 

3 See Meursius, Themis Attica, i. 13. 
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law ; while his fellow demots, or inhabitarits of the same dome, did 
not posses0ie like right of prosecuting. All that we hear of tlie most 
ancient Athenian laws is based upon the gentile and phratric divi¬ 
sions, which are treated throughout as extensions of the family. It 
is to be observed that this division is completely independent of any 
property qualification—rich men as well as poor being comprehended 
in the same gens.^ Moreover the diflerent gentes were very un¬ 
equal in dignity, arising chiefly from the religious ceremonies of 
which each possessed the hereditary and exclusive administration, 
and which, being in some cases considen^d as of pre-eminent sanc¬ 
tity in leference to the whole city, were therefore nationalized. 
Thus the Eumolpidse and Kerykes, who supplied the Hierophant 
and su])erintcnded the mysteries of the Eleusiriian Demeter—and 
the Butada*., who furnished the priestess of Athene Polias as well 
as the priest of Poseidon Erechtheus in the acropolis—seuan to have 
been reverenced above all the other gentcis.^ When the name Bu- 


^ That, this wfi3 the priiiiitivo cii.sfcom, 
and that the limitation aycij/iaSuy 

(Meier, De Ih)nis Danuiat. p. ‘i:;, cites 
ayexl/iadcoy koI (ppar6p(»)v) was subsequently 
introduced (Demosth. cont. Euerg. et 
Mnesib. p. Uhl), wo may gather from 
the law as it stands in Derno.^th. cont. 
Makartat. p. lOhl), which incliulos the 
phrators, and therefore, a forliori, the 
geniiete.s or gentiles. 

The same word y4uos Ls used to 
designate both the circle of iiameable 
relatives, brothers, first. coiiKins (ayxio'- 
rets, J)emo,sth. cont. Makartat. c. 9. p. 
lOrjH), &c., going beyond the oIkos— 
and the quasi-family <n' gens. As the 
gentile tie tended to hecome weaker, so 
the former sense of the word became 
more and more current, to the extinc¬ 
tion of the latter. Of iv yeuet or oi 
vpo(riiKovr€s would have borne a wider 
Beiiso ill the days of Drako than in 
those of Demosthenes: 'S.vyy^v^s usu¬ 
ally belongs to y^vos in the narrow'd* 
sense, yfw'firrjs' to yeyos in tlie wider 
sense, but Isocus sometimes uses the 
former word as an exact ecpiivalont of 
the latter (Orat. vii. pp, 95, 99, 102, 
103, Bekker). T/na/ccts appears to be 
noted in Bollux as the ecpiivalent of 
yfvos or gens (viii. Ill), but the word 
does not occur in the Attic orators, and 
we cannot make out its nieauing with 
certainty : the Inscription of the Deiiie 
of Peiraeeus given in Boeckh. (Corp. 
Insc. No. 101. p. 140 ) rather adds to 
the confusion by revealing the existence 


of a rpia/ca? constituting the fractional 
part of a dome, and not connected wit h 
a gens: compare Boeckli’s Comment, ad 
loc. and his Addenda and Corrigenda, p. 
90 U. 

Dr. Thirlwall translates yivos^ ho}ir,c; 
Avhicli I cannot but think inconvenient, 
because that word is the natural equj- 
valent of o1kos—~3, very important word 
in reference to Attic fct^lings, and (^uite 
[ dilTereiit from yevos (Hist, of Greece, 

I vol. ii. p. 14. ch. II). It will be foiincl 
impossible to translate it by any knovvu 
English word w'hich does not at the 
same time suggest erroneous ideas : 
which I trust will be accepted as my 
excuse for adopting it iiii trail slated into 
this history. 

^ Domo.sthen. cont. Makartat. 1. c. 

® See Aischines de FalsA I^egat. j). 
292. c. 40; Lysias cont. Aiulokid. p. 
Aiidokid. do Mysteriis, p. G.3, Keiske ; 
Deinarchu.s and Hellaniku.s up. Ilarpo- 
kration. v. 'l€po<pdi'r7)s. 

In case of crimes of impiety, parti¬ 
cularly in offences against the sanctity 
of the Mysteries, the J^hunolpidiu had a 
peculiar tribunal of their own number, 
before which otfonders were brouglit by 
the king arch on. Whether it was often 
used, seems doubtful. They had also 
certain unwritten customs of great anti¬ 
quity, according to which they i)ro- 
nounced (l)emu.st]ien. cont. Androtion, 
p. (H)l; 8chol. ad Dernosth. vol. ii. p, 
137, Iteiske: compare Meier and Sehd- 
mann, Der Attische Brozess, p. 117). 

T 2 
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tada? was selected in the Kleisthenean arrangement as the name of 
a deme, the holy gens so called adopted the distinctive ^jpnomiiia- 
tion of Eteobutadai, or Tlie true Butada\” ^ 

A great many of the ancient gentes of Attica are known to us 
by name; but there is only one phratry (the Achniada^) whose 
title has come down to us.^ These phratries and gentes probably 
never at any time included the whole population of the country — 
and the proportion not included in them tended to become larger 
and largcn*, in the times anterior to Kleisthcnes,^ as well as after¬ 
wards. They remained, under his constitution and throughout the 
subsequent history, as religious quasi-families or corporatlqjis, con¬ 
ferring rights and imposing liabilities which were enforced in the 
regular dikasteries, but not directly connected with the citizemship 
or with political functions : a man might be a citizen without being 
enrolled iy any gens. The forty-eight Naukraries ceased to exist, 
for any important purposes, under his constitution. The deme, 
instead of the naukrary, became the elementary political division, 
for military and financial objects: w hile the dcmarch 

The gens ^ ^ . 

ami puratry bccaiue tlic w^orlviiig locul president, instead of the chief 
revolution of of the uaukrars. The deme however wtis not coincident 
heciune ex- with a naukrary, nor tlu^ dcmarch with the previous chief 
tiu-poiuicdi. naukrary, though they were analogous and consti¬ 

tuted for the like puipose,"^ While the naukraries had been only 

The Biitadai also had cortayi old iiii- j (Do Geiitilitate Attica, p, 41-51-) have 
written maxims (Audrotion aj). Atheum. f^iven tlic names of those Attic gentes 
ix. p. a74). that are known: the list of Meier com- 

Comj)fire Bossier, De Geiitibns ct prises seventy-nine in number (see Kou- 
Familiis Atticjo, p. and Osterinaun, torga, Organis, Tiib. p. 122). 

De Prsneonibus (Jneeor. scot. 2 and a Tittinann (Griech. Staats Altcr- 
(Marpurg. 1845). thiimer, p. 271) is of oi)imou that Klcis- 

* liycurgiis the orator is described as thencs augmented the immbcr of })lira- 
rhv hrifioy BovTdhrjs'^ y4vovs rov rwv tries, but the passage of Aristotle 
’ETfojSovTaSojr (riiitarcli, Vit. X. Orator, brought to su])pf)rt this opinion is in- 
p. 841). ^ suflicieiit proof (Polit. vi. 2, 11). Still 

^ In an iuscrij)tion (apud Bucckli. loss can wc agree with Platiier (Bey- 
Corpus Inocri]). No. 4G5). trsige zurKenntniss des Attischen Rechts, 

Four names of the phnitiics at the p. 74-77), that three new phratries were 
Greek city of Ncapolis, and six names assigned to each of the new Kleisthenean 
out of the thirty Homan ciirijc, have tribes. 

been preserved (Becker, Ilandbuch der AllusionismadeinnesychiuSj’ATpici- 
Komischon Alterthiimer, p. 82; Boeckh, Kacroi, rpiaKadoSy to persons not 

Corp. luscript. ii. p. 850). included in any gens, but tliis can hardly 

Kach Attic phratry seems to have had be undei'stood to refer to times antei ioi* 
its own separate laws aiul customs, to Klcisthenes, as Wachsmuth w^oiild 
distinct from the rest, rois <ppdropaiy argue (p. 288). 

Kara rovs iKeluwv ydfiovs (Isiciis. Or. ^ The language of Photius on this 
viii. p. 115, ed. Bek.; vii. ]>. UU: hi. p. matter (v. 'NavKpupia fx\v 6Tro76v ri r) 
49). (rvfjLfjiopla Kal 6 hijfjios' yavKpapos 5c SttoiSv 

Bossier (De Gentibus et Familiis 1 n 6 Bi)iJiapxos) is more exact than that 
Atticie, Darmstadt, 1888), and Meier ] of Harpokration, who identifies the two 
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forty-eight in number, the demcs formed smaller subdivisions, and 
(in later ^nes at least) amounted to a hundred and seventy-four.^ 

But though this early quadruple division into tribes is tolerably 
intelligible in itself, there is much difficulty in reconciling it with 
that severalty of government which we learn to have originally ])re- 
vailed among the inhabitants of Attica. From Kekrops down to 
Theseus (says Thucydides) there w^ere many different Mauydis- 
cities in Attica, each of them autonomous and self-govern- 
ing, with its own prytaneium and its own archons. It Aiiins!— 
was only on occasions of some common danger that these 
distinct communities took counsel togetlier under the authority of 
the Athenian kings, whose city at that time comj)ris(^d merely the 
holy rock of Athene on the plaiii“ (afterwards so conspicuous as 
the acropolis of the (uilargcd Athens), together witli a narrow area 
under it on the southern side. It was Theseus (he states) who 
etl(‘cted that great revolution wlu'reby the whole of Attica was con¬ 
solidated into one government—all the local magistracic^s and 
councils being made to centre in the prytaneium and senate of 
Athens. Ilis combined sagacity and ])ower enforced upon all the 
inhabitants of Attica tiie necessity of recognising Athens as the one 
city in the country, and ol* occaipying their own abodes simply as 
constituent portions of Athenian territory. This important move, 
which naturally produced a great extension of the central city, was 
commemorated throughout the historical times by the Athenians in 
the periodical festival called Syna^kia, ii\ honour of the goddess 
Athene.** 

Such is the account which Thucydides gives of the original seve¬ 
ralty and subsequent consolidation of the different j)ortions of 
Attica. Of the general fact there is no reason to doubt, though 
the operative cause assigned by the historian—the power and saga¬ 
city of Theseus—belongs to legend and not to history. Nor can 


cornpletoly—v. A-fjiJiapxos, If it be true 
that the iiaukrariea were continued 
under the Kleisthcncaii constitution, 
with the alteration that thej’- were aug¬ 
mented to fifty in nuinbei', five to 
every Kleisthenejin tribe, they must 
probably have been continued in name 
ulune witliout any real efficiency or 
functions. Kleideiiius makes this state¬ 
ment, and Boeckh follows it (rftblic 
Economy of Athens, 1. ii. ch. 21. p. 
^rxi): yet T cannot but doubt its cor- 
rt'ctncss. Foi‘ the rpirrhs (one-third of 
a Kieisthencaii tribe; was certainly re¬ 
tained and was a woiking and available 


I division (see Dtunosthen^s de Syinmoriis, 

; c. 7. ]). 1H4), and it seems hardjy pro- 
j bablc that there shoutd be two' co-ex- 
j isting divisions, one representing the 
, third part, the other the fifth part, of 
the same tribes. 

' Strabo, ix. p. .‘>90. 

* Strabo, ix. p. irerpct eV ttcSiw 

rrepioiKOVfjiivTi fcu/cAw. Eiiripid, Ton, 1578, 
i (r/c^TTcAor o? yaloucr* ifMuu (Athene). 

I ® Thucyd. ii, 15; Thoophrast. Cha- 
I r.act. 29, 4. Plutarch (Theseus, 24) 
gives the ])roceedingH of Tliescus in 
! greater de.tail, and with a stronger titige 
of democracy. 
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we pretend to determine either the real ste})s by which such a 
change was brought about, or its date, or the number of portions 
which went to constitute the full-grown Athens—further enlarged 
at some early })criod, though we do not know when, by voluntary 
junction of the Boeotian or semi-Boeotian town Eleuthene, situated 
among the valleys of KithcTeroii between Eleusis and Plataea. It 
was the standing habit of the population of Attica, even down to 
the Peloponnesian war,^ to reside in their several cantons, where 
their aweient festivals and temples yet continued as relics of a state 
of previous autonomy. Their visits to the city were made only at 
Longo.n- special times, for purposes nPigious or political, and they 
thrSomii still looked upon the country residence as their real home, 
iceiing. dccp-scated this cantonal feeling w^as among them, 

wo may see by the fact that it survived the temporary exile for(*ed 
upon them by the Persian invasion, and was resumed when the 
expulsion of that destroying host enabled them to rebuild their 
ruined dwellings in Attica.’*^ 

How many of the denies recognised by Kleisthencs had origi¬ 
nally 8cj)aratc governments, or in what local aggregates they stood 
combined, we cannot now^ make out. It must be recollected that 
the city of Athens itself contained several denies, while Pciraieus 
also formed a deme apart. Some of the twelve divisions, which 
Philochorus ascribes to Kekrojis, present jirobable marks of an 
ancient substantive existence—Kekropia, or the region surround¬ 
ing and including the ci|y and acropolis ; the dY'trapolis, composed 
of Qinoe, Trykorythus, Probalinthus and Marathon Eleusis; 

* Pausari. i. 2, 4 ; 38, 2. Diodor. Byz. v. TcrpdiroMs. 

Sicul. iv. 2. Schol. aul Aristopliain. I The reTpdKwfioi comprised llie four 
Acliari). 242. I deiiuja, neipoteis,' *Va\7}pu?y ‘Bvirerewvfs, 

The Atheuians transferred from Eleu-I 0i//to/Ta5a< (Pollux, iv. J03); whether 
therac to Athens both ai venerable staituc | this is an old division, however, has 
of Dionysus and a relif^ions ceremony , been dotibtcd (si-e Ilgeii, De Trihubus 
in honour of tliait god. The junction of , Atticis, ]>. 51). 

the town with Athens ia stated by Pain- j Tlie ’ETra/epeoar rpirrhs is mentioned 
sanias to have taken place in coiiso- , in an inscription aipud Iloss (Die Demeii 
quence of the hatred of its citizens fv)r | von Attikai, p. vi.). Compare Boeckh ad 
Thebes, and must haive occurre<l before | Corp. lnscr.no. 82: among other denies, 
509 B.C., about winch period we find | it comprised the deme Pldtheia. Me- 
Hyshc to be the frontier deme of Attica soga;a also (or rather the Mesogei, ol 
(Horodot. V. 72; vi. lOH). j M^adyaoi) appears as a communion for 

• Thiicyd. ii. 15, 10, oudlv 6.\\o ^ j sjicrifice and religious purposes, and as 

TTciXiv ry]v cawToD dTroK^iiruiv iKaarns — i coidiaining the deme Bale. See Inscrip- 
respecting the Athenians from the eoun- | tion^s Atticje nuper repertsc duodecim, 
try who were driven into Athens at the bvErn. Curtius; Berlin, 1843; Inscript, 
iirst invasion during the Peloponnesian | i. p. 3. The exact site of the deme Bate 
war. I in Attica is unknown (Ross, Die Demen 

^ Etymologicon Magii. v. ’ETrafcpia j von Attika, p. 04): and respecting the 
Strabo, viii. p. 383; Stephan. ' question, what pcFrtiou of Attica was 
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Apliidn<Te and Dekeleia/ both distinguished by their peculiar my¬ 
thical connexion with Sparta and the Dioskuri. But it is difficult 
to imagine that Phaleruni (which is one of the separate divisions 
named by rhilochorus) can ever have enjoyed an autonomy apart 
from Athens. Moreover we find among some of the domes which 
Philochorus does not notice, evidences of standing antipathies, and 
prohibitions of intermarriage, which might seem to indicate that 
these had once been separate little states.® Though in what demos 
most cases we can infer little from the legends and reli- 
gious ceremonies which nearly every deme’^ had peculiar 
to itself, yet tliose of Eleusis are so remarkable, as to 
establish the probable autonomy of that township down to a com¬ 
paratively late period. The Homeric hymn to I)emeter, recount¬ 
ing the visit of that goddess to Eleusis after the abduction of her 
daughter, and the first establishment of the Eleusinian ceremonies, 
spcKnfies the eponymous prince Eleusis, and the various chiefs of 
t!u^ j)Iace—Kcleos, Triptolemus, Diokles, and Eumolinis. It also 
notices the llharian plain in the neighbourliood of Eleusis. But 
not the least allusion is made to Athens or to any concern of the 
Athenians in the presence or worshij) of the goddess. There is 
reason to believe that at the time when this hymn was composed, 
Eleusis Wiis an independent town: what that time was, we have no 
means of settling, though Voss puts it as low as the 30th Olym¬ 
piad.'^ And the proof hence derived is so much the more valuable, 
because the hymn to Demeter presents a colouring strictly special 
and local : moreover the story told by Solon to Crmsus, respecting 
^J’ellus the Athenian who perished in battle against the neighbour¬ 
ing townsmen of Eleusis,^ assumes in like manner the independence 
of the latter in earlier times. Nor is it unimportiiiit to notice, that 


called Mosogaja, very different conjee 
turoa have been started, winch ther 
ap}»ears to be no means of iestini^. Oom 
pare Schintiaiin de Comitiis, p. :u:), air 
Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, p. 22^ 
2nd edit. 

* Ihkiearehus, Fragm. p. 109, ed 
Fuhn 5 Plutarch, 'I’heaeus, e. 

^ Sueli that between the Pallena 
ans and Aguusians (Plutarcli, TlieseuF 
12 ). 

Acharnjo was the largest and mos 
populous demc in Attica (see Ptoss, Di 
l>eineu von Attika, p. 62; Thueyd. i; 

yet Plulochoru^ dues not incutio 
it us having ever constituted a substtu] 
live rrJAis, 


Several of the denicfl Beciri to have 
stood in repute for peculiar qualities, 
good or bad: see Aristophan. Acharii. 
177, with Eliusley’s note. 

“ Strabo, ix. p. 396 j Plutarch, The¬ 
seus, 14. ]^)lelno liad written a book 
expressly on the eponymous heroes of 
the Attic domes and tribes (Preller, 
Polemonis Fragm. p. 42): the Atthi- 
dographers were all rich on the same 
subject: see the Fraginoiits of the Atthis 
of Hellaiiikus (p. 24, ed. Pi-ellerj, also 
those of Istrns, Philochorus, &c, 

^ J. H. Voss, Erlauterungeii, p. 1: 
see the hymn, 96-lu6, 4ol--475: com¬ 
pare flermcsiauax ap. Allien, xiii. p. f>97. 
® Herodot. i. oU, 
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even so low as 300 b.c. the observant visitor DikcParchus professes 
to detect a difference between the native Athenians and the Atti- 
cans, as well in physiognomy as in character and taste.^ 

In the history set forth to us of the proceedings of Theseus, no 
Kajpafridjo, inciition is made of these four Ionic tribes; but another 
DeTiiiurgir^’ and a totally different distribution of the people into 
Eu])atrid8e, Geomori and Demiurgi, which ho is said to have first 
introduced, is brought to our notice: Dionysius of llalicaniassus 
gives only a double division—Eupatridie and dependent culti¬ 
vators ; corresponding to his idea of the patricians and clients in 
early Itoine.^ As far as we can understand this triple distinc¬ 
tion, it se(?ms to be disparate and unconnected with the four 
tribes above-mentioned, llie Eupatrida^ are the w(‘althy and 
powerful men, belonging to the most distinguished families in 
all the various gentes, and principally living in the city of 
Athens, after the consolidation of Attica: from th(nn are distin¬ 
guished the middling and lower people, roughly classified into hus¬ 
bandmen and artisans. To the hhipatridse is ascribed a religious 
as well as a ])olitical and social ascendency. They arc represented 
as the source of all authority on matters both sacred and profane 
they doubtless comprised those gentes, such as the Butadm, whose 
sacred ceremonies were looked upon with the greatest reverence 
by the people; and we may conceive Eumolpus, Kcleos, Diokles, 
&c., as they are described in the Homeric hymn to Demeter, in 
the character of Eupatridm of Eleusis. The Imrnbler gentes, and 
the humbler members of each gens, would appear in this classifica¬ 
tion confounded with that portion of the people who belonged to 
no gens at all. 

Erom these Eupatridm exclusively, and doubtless by their selec- 
Eupatndft' tioii, the iiiue annual archons—probably also the Prytanes 
iieid aii of the Naukrari—w^cre taken. That the senate of Areo- 

pliwerl'^ pagus was formed of members of tlie same order, we may 

naturally presume. The nine ai-chons all passed into it at the ex¬ 
piration of their year of office, subject only to the condition of 
having duly passed tlie test of accountability ; and they remained 

* Pikicarch. Vita Gncciso, p. 141, | includes not only the Kodrids 

FrE^gm. ed. Fulir. | but also the Ereehtheiebs, Pandioiiids, 

^ Plutarch*, Theseus, c. 25; Dionys, I Pallantids, &c. See also Plutarch, The- 
Hal. ii. sens, c. 24; Hesychius, "Aypoitorai. 

^ Etymologic.^ Magii. Evirarpldai — ol j Yet Isoknitcs seems to speak of the 
avrh rh &(rrv oIkovvt€s^ Ka\ /u6T€xo>'T€s j great family of the AlkmsDoiiidx' as not 
Tov fiaarikiKov y4yovs; Kal rijy tu>v Upwy ; included among the l^npatridie (Omt. 
4'trtfj.4K€iav -Troiov/xeyoi. The ^aaiKinhy 1 xvi. De Bigis, p. 351, p. 500 Bek.). 
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members for life. Tliese are the only political authorities of whom 
we hear in the earliest imperfectly known period of the Athenian 
government, after the dlscoiitinuaiice of the king, and the adoption 
of the annual change of archons. The sciiatii of Areo- of 
pagus seems to represent the Homeric council of old 
men; ^ and there were doubtless, on particular occasions, general 
assemblies of the people, with the same formal and passive charac¬ 
ter as the Ilomeric agora—at least we shall observe ti'aces.of such 
assemblies anterior to the Soloiiian legislation. Some of the writers 
of anticpiity ascribed the first establishment of the senate of Areo¬ 
pagus to Solon, just as there were also some who considered Lycur- 
gus as having first brought together the Spartan Gerusia. lint 
tl)ere can be little doubt that this is a mistake, and that the senate 
of Areopagus is a jn'imordial institution, of immemorial anticiuity, 
though its constitution as well as its functions underwent many 
changes. It stood at first alone as a permanent and collegiate 
authority, originally by the side of the kings and afterw ards by the 
side of the archons. It would then of course be knowm by the title 
of The Buule—17/c senate or council; its distinctive ^tle, ‘‘ Senate 
of Areopagus ” (borrowed from the place where its sittings were 
held), would not be bestowed until the formation by Solon of the 
second senate or council, from wdiich there was need to discrimi¬ 
nate it. 

This seems to explain the reason why it was never mentioned in 
the ordinances of Drake, whose silence su])j)lied one argument in 
favour of the o])iniou that it did not (‘xist in his time, and that it 
was first constituted by Solon.- We hear of the senate of Areo¬ 
pagus chiefly as a judicial tribunal, because it acted in this charac¬ 
ter constantly throughout Athenian history, and because the orators 
have most frequent occasion to allude to its decisions on matters of 
trial. But its functions were originally of the widest senatorial 
character, directive generally as wadi as judicial. And although 
the gradual increase of democracy at Athens (as will be hereafter 
explained) both abridged its powers and contributed still further 
comparatively to lower it, by enlarging the direct working of the 
people in assembly and judicature, as well as that of the senate of 
Five Hundred, which was a permanent adjunct and auxiliary of the 
public assembly—yet it seems to have been, even down to the time 

* Meier und Scliomann, Der Attifsclie PoUux seems to follow the opinion that 
Prozess, Einlcituiig. p, lo. Solon first instituted the senate ol‘Areo- 

^ Plutarch, Solon, c. U); AriKtotle, pagus (viii. 125), 

J'olit. ii. 0, 2 ; Ciecro, De OfUc. i. 22. 
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of Perikles, the most Important body in the state. And after it 
had been cast into the background by the political reforms of that 
great man, we still find it on particular occasions stepping forward 
to reassert its ancient powers, and to assume for the moment that 
undefined interference which it had enjoyed without dispute in 
antiquity. The attachment of the Athenians to their ancient insti¬ 
tutions gave to the senate of Areopagus a constant and powerful 
hold on.dieir minds, and this feeling was rather strengthened than 
weakfcined when it ceased to be an object of ])opular jealousy— 
whjjm it could no longer be employed as an auxiliary of oligarchical 
prkensions. 

Of tlie nine archons, whose number continued unaltered from 
The niljo B.c. to the ciid of the free democracy, three bore spe- 

titles—th(j Arclion Eponymus, from wliose name the 
tioiis. designation of the year was derived, and who was spoken 
of as Thi Archon ; the Archon Basileus (king), or more frequently, 
the Basileus ; and the Polemarch. The remaining six passed by 
the general title of Thesiiiothetse. Of the fii'st three, each possessed 
exclusive jud^pial com})etence in regard to certain special matters: 
the Thesmothetm w^re in this respect all on a par, acting sometimes 
as a board, sometimes individually. Tlie Archon Eponymus deter¬ 
mined all disj)utes relative to the family, the gentile, and the phra- 
tric relations: he was the h'gal protector of orphans and widows.* 
Ihe Arclion Basileus (or king archon) enjoyed competence in com¬ 
plaints respecting oftences against the religious sentiment and re¬ 
specting homicide. The Polemarch (sjieaking of times anterior to 
Kleisthenes) was the leader of the military force and judge in dis¬ 
putes between citizens and non-citizens. Moreover each of these 
three archons had particular religious festivals assigned to him,' 
which it was his duty to superintend and conduct. The six 'Jdiesmo-. 
thetas seem to have been judge's in disputi's and complaints, gene- 
rally, against citizens, saving the sjiecial matters reserved for the 
cognizance of the first tw’o archons. According to the proper sense 
of the word 1 hesmothetfe, all the nine <irchons were entitled to be 
so called, though the first three had especial designations of their 


1 Pollux, viii. 89-01. 


Arclion, the Basileus, and the Polo- 
iiiiivcli; so that tiie words O^ff’jj.odeTuv 

* .I'i... "* ' I’eaeoiiahly be understood 

* and I oilux, vm. 85; a series of^ to apply to all the nine archons, as 
uestions which it was necessary for indeed we find ' 


We rend the avciKpicris ' 

in Demosthen. coiit. Eubulideiii. c. 17. ‘ 


P 

questions 

them to answer before tliey were ad 
niitted to occupy their oflice. Similar 
questions must have been put to the 


the words robs iyvea 
^PXoyras iyaKpiy^re shortly afterwards, 
p. Besides, all the nine, after 

l)aswiiig the evBvyai at the close of their 
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own. The w^ord Thesmoi (analogous to th^ Themistcs ^ of Hoiner) 
incltides in its meaning both general laws and particular sentences 
—the two ideas not being yet discriminated, and the general law 
being conceived only in its ajiplication to some })articular case. 
Drako was the first Thesmothet who was called upon to set down 
his Thesmoi in writing, and thus to invest them essentially with a 
character of more or less generality. 

Ill the later and better-known times of Athenian law, w(' find 
these archons deprived in great measure of their powers of judging 
and deciding, and restricted to the task of first hearing the parties 
and collecting the evidence, next, of introducing the matter for 
trial into the ajiprojiriate dikastery, over which they presided. But 
originally lh(*r(5 was no separation of powers ; the archons both 
judged and administered, sharing among themselves those* privileges 
which had once been united in the hands of the king, and probably 
accountable at the end of their year of office to the-senate of Areo- 
jiagus. It is probable also that the fuiuttions of that senate, and 
tliose of the prytanes of tlic naukrars, were of the same double and 
confused nature. All of these functionaries belonged to the Eupa- 
trids, and all of them doubtless acted more or l(*ss in the narrow 
interest of their order: moreover there was ample room for favour¬ 
itism, in the way of connivance, as well as antipathy, on the jiart of 
the archons. Tdiat such was decidedly the case, and that discon¬ 
tent began to be serious, we may infer from the duty iin])osed on 
the thesmothet Drako, n.c. (>24, to put in writing tlie Dvakoand 
Thesmoi or Ordinances* so that they might be “ sliown 
publicly” and known beforehand.^' He did not meddle with the 
political constitution, and in life ordinances Aristotle finds little. 


official year, became members of tbe 
Areiopap^iis. 

‘ Kespectiiig the word Oefiicrfs in the 
Homeric sense, see above, ch. xx. 

Both Aristotle (Poht. ii. 9, 9) and 
iJemosthcnes (contr. Eucrg. et Muosibnl, 
c. 18. j). Util) call tlie ordinances of j 
Drako ySfioi, not Oecrixoi. And(»kid6> 
distinguishes the 0e(r/jiol of Drako and 
the ySfioi of Solon (De Mysteriia, p. 11). 
^’his is the adoption of a plinise com¬ 
paratively modern ; •Solon called his 
own laws 0€criJ.ol. The oath of the 
TreplnoXoi e(l>r)l5oi (the j’^outh who formed 
the armed police of Attica during the 
first two year.s of their military age), 

given in Pollux (vii. Hui), seems to 
Contain many ancient phrases ; this 


phrase—/cal rots Oeo’fxo'is to7s tBpviu.€Pois 
TT^iaopLai —is remarkable, as it indicates 
the ancient aHsociatioii of religious saiic- 
thni which adlicrcd to the word ; 

for L^p{f€ff0ai is the word enudoyed in 
reference to the establishment and do- 
j miciliation of the gods who 2>i*ofcecte(l 
the country— 0e(r0ai vdpLovs is (he hitcr 
expression for making laws. Uoinpai’c 
StobcCns De Rc])ublie. xliii. ^8, ed. 
(Jaisford, and Demostheii. cont. j\lakar- 
tat. c. I:l. ]). 1 (h;9. 

*^0x6 0i(TpLhs t<pa.vri <i S €—such ... 
the ex.act expression of Solon’s hnv( Plu¬ 
tarch, Solon, c. 19); the word 0€(Tjub^ i.s 
found ill Solon's own poems, 0€(x/j.ovs 5* 
dpLoiovs Tip KaK^> re KnydBfp. 
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worthy of remark except the extreme severity ^ of the punishments 
awarded; petty thefts, or even proved idleness of life, being visited 
with death or disfranchisement. 

But we are not to construe this remark as demonstrating any 
special inhumanity in the character of Drako, who was not invested 
with the large power which Solon afterwards enjoyed, and cannot be 
imagined to have imposed upon the community severe laws of his 
own invention. Himself of course an Eupatrid, he set forth in 
writing such ordinances as the Eupatrid archons had before been 
accustomed to enforce without writing, in the particuilar cases which 
came before them; and tlic general spirit of penal legislation had 
become so much milder, during the two centuries which followed, 
that these old ordinances appeared to Aristotle IntoleralSy rigorous. 
Probably neither Drako, nor the Lokrian Zaleukus, who somewhat 
preceded him in date, were more rigorous than the sentiment of the 
age : indeed the few fragments of the Drakonian tables which have 
reached us, far from exhibiting indiscriminate cruelty, introduce, for 
the first time, into tlie Athenian law, mitigating distinctions in re¬ 
spect to homicide founded on the variety of concomitant circum¬ 
stances. He is said to have constituted the judges called Ephetse, 
fifty-one elders belonging to some respected gens or possessing an 
exalted ])osit;on, who held their sittings for trial of homicide in three 
different sj)ots, according to the difference of the cases submitted 
to them. If the accused party, admitting the fact, denied any cul- 
DifTcront pable intention and pleaded accident, the case was tried at 
homicide Ir the place called the Palladium; when found guilty of 
Athens. accidental homicide, he was condemned to a temporary 
.exile, unless he could appease the ftlatives of the deceased, hut his 
property was left untouched^ If, again, admitting the fact, he de¬ 
fended himself hy some valid ground of justification, such as self- 
defence, or flagrant adultery with his wife on the part of the de¬ 
ceased, the trial took place on ground consecrated to Apollo and 
Artemis, called the Delphinium. A particular spot called the 
Phreattys, close to the seashore, was also named for the trial of a 

' Aristot. Polit. ii. 9, 9; Rhetoric, ii. (De Abstinentia, iv. 22) ascribes to 
25, 1; Auliis Cxell. N. A. xi. 18 ; Pau- Drako can hardly be genuine, 
saiiias, ix. 88, 4; Plutarch, Solon, c. M^ausanias, iis^ '60, 4. ApdKopros 

though Pollux (viii. 42) does not agree 'ABrjvalois BfO'fjLoBeT'fiffavTos iK twv iKduov 
with him. Taylor, Lectt. Lysiacai, ch. /caTeVri] ydfiup ots typatpev iirl rrfs ^pxVSf 
lb. . 1/1 x r T fiAAwr re 6Tr6(T(av ddeiay cTyai xphy Ka\ 

^ Respecting the of Drako, see Kal ripcoplas poixov: compare D^mosthen. 

Kuhn, ad ...iHlian. V. JI. viii. lo. The coiit. Aristokrat. p. 887; Lysuis de Csede 
preliminary sentence which Porphyry | Erutosthen. p. 81. 
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person, who while under sentence of exile for an unintentional 
homicide, might be charged with a second homicide, committed of 
course without the limits of the territory : being considered as im¬ 
pure from the effects of the former sentence, he was not permitted 
to set foot on the soil, but s^od his trial on a boat hauled close in 
shore. At the Prytaneium or government-house itself, sittings 
were held by the four Phylo-Basileis or Tribe Kings, to try any 
inanimate object (a piece of wood or stone, &c.) which had caused 
death to any one, without the proved inte^rvention of a human hand : 
the wood or stone, when the fact was verified, was formally cast 
beyond the border.^ All these distmetions of course imply the pre¬ 
liminary investigation of the case (called Anakrisis) by the king 
archon, in order that it might be known what was the issue and 
where the sittings of the Ephetm were to be held. 

So intimately was the mode of dealing with homicide connected 
with the religious feelings of the Athenians, that these old regula¬ 
tions, never formally abrogated throughout the historical times, 


* Harpokration, vv. 'E<p€Tai, ’EttI 
AfX<pivi(i), ’Eiri ITaA-AaSiV} ’E*' ^p€aTTOt ; 
Pollux, viii. 119, 124, 125; Photius, v. 
’E^eVat; HesychiuH, 4s ^pearov; Do- 
inosthen. cont. Aristokrat. c. 15-lS. p. 
642-645; coiit. Makartat. c. 12. p. loOS. 
When Pollux speaks of the live courts 
in which the Ephetie judged, he pro¬ 
bably includes the Areopagus (see De- 
mosthen. cont. Aristokrat. c. 14. p. 641). 

About the judges iy ^pcarroT, see 
Aristot. Polit. iv. lib 2. On the general 
subject of this ancient and obscure 
criminal procedure, see Matthioe, ^ 
Judiciis Atlienieiisium (in Miscellam 
Philologie, vol. i. p. J4i> also 

Schoriifuin, Antiq. Jiir. Pub. Att. sect. 
61. p. 288 ; Platner, Prozess mid Klagcm 
bey dell Attikern, b. i. ch. 1; and K. 
W. Weber, Comment, ad Deinostben. 
cont. Aristokrat. pp. 027, 641; Meier 
und Scbomaun, Attisch. Prozess, p. 14- 
19. 

I cannot consider the Epbetae as 
judges in appeal, and I agree with those 
(Schbniann, Antiq. Jur. Pub. Gr. p. 171; 
Meier und Schbmann, Attisch. Prozess, 
p. 16; Platner, Prozess und Klageu, 
t. i. p. 18) who distrust the etymology 
'which connects this word with 4<p4<np.os. 
The active sense of the word, akin to 
4<l>UiJLai (iEsch. Prom. 4) and 
meets the case better: see O. Muller, 
Prelegg. ad Mythol. p. 424 (though 
there is no reason for believing the 
E])het® to be older than Drako) ; com¬ 


pare however K. F. Hermann, Lehr- 
buch der Griechischen Staats Altcr- 
thiimer, sect. 102, 104, who tliinks dif¬ 
ferently. 

The trial, condemnation and banish¬ 
ment of inanimate objects which had 
been the cause of death, was founded 
ou feelings widely diffused throughout 
the Grecian world (see Pausan. vi. 11, 
2; and Tlicokritus, Idyll, xxiii. 60) : 
analogous^in principle to tlie Knglisli liiw 
respecting deodaiid, and to tlic spirit 
pervading the amtient Germanic codes 
generally (see Dr. C. Triinimer, Die 
Lchre von der Zurechnung, c. 28-28. 
Hamburg, 1845). 

The Germanic «i|^s do not content 
themselves with imposing a general ob¬ 
ligation to apjicase the relatives and 
gentiles of the slain party, but deter- 
n»ine beforehand the sum which shall 
be sufficient fur the jmrpose, which, in 
the case of involuntary homicide, is 
paid to the surviving relatives as a com¬ 
pensation. As to the differonce between 
culpable homicide, justifiable homicide, 
and accidental homicide,*see the elabo¬ 
rate treatise of Wilda, Das Deutsche 
Strafreebt, ch. viii. p. 544-5*9, whose 
doctrine however is disputed by Dr. 
Triiminer in the treatise above noticed. 

At Itome, according to the Twelve 
Tables and earlier, involuntary homicide 
was to bo oxidated by the sacrifice of a 
ram (Walter, Geschichte des lioinisch. 
Rechts, sect. 768). 
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were read engraved on their column by the contemporaries of 
Demosthenes.^ The Areopagus continued in judicial operation, 
and the Ephetae are spoken of as if they were so, even through the 
age of Demosthenes ; though their lunctions were tacitly usurped 
or narrowed, and their dignity imj||jred,^ by the more popular 
dikasteries afterwards created. It is in this way that they have 
become known to us, while the other Drakonian institutions have 
perished: but there is much obscurity respecting them, particu¬ 
larly in regard to the relation between the Ephetae and the 
Areopagites. Indeed so little was known on the subject, even by 
the historical inquirers of Athens, that most of them supposed the 
council of Areopagus to have received its first origin from Solon ; 
and even Aristotle, though he contradicts this view, expresses 
himself in no very positive langhage.’^ That judges sat at the 
Areopagus for the trial of homicide, previous to Drako, seems im- 
RcKuiations phcd ill tlic arrangements of that lawgiver respecting 
about the fbe Epheta^, inasmuch as he makes no new provision for 
Ephetaj. trying the direct issue of intentional homicide, which, 
according to all accounts, fell within the cognizance of the Areo¬ 
pagus; but whether the Ephetae and the Areopagites were the 
same persons, wholly or partially, our information is not sufficient 
to discover. Before Drako, there existed no tribunal for trying 
homicide, except the senate, sitting at the Areopagus. And we may 
conjecture that there was something connected with that spot— 
legends, ceremonies, or religious feelings—which compelled judges 
there sitting to condemn every man proved guilty of homicide, 
and forbad them to take account ^ extenuating or justifying cir¬ 
cumstances.'* Drako ap])ointed tne Ephetm to sit at different 
places; placeS|jpp pointedly marked, and so unalterably main¬ 
tained, that wc may see in how peculiar a manner those special 

1 Deaiosth. cont. Eiierg. et Miieaib. of tbe place for that purpose (see Tso- 
P« 11 ^11* krat. cont. Kalliniachum, Or. xviii. p. 

8 Dt^^mosthen. cont, Ariatokrat. p.047. ^58l; D^mosth. cont. Neajr. p. 1:M8). 
To«roi5Totj BiKa<Tr7}piois, & Btol Karddei^avy The statement of Pollux (viii. 125), 
Kal p.€ra ravra Mpwnoi xp^urai irdpra tlmt tlie Ephetse became despised, is not 
rhv P* (j h}.-—o/ TatJr’ d^apxv^ 'ra confirmed by the language of Bemos- 

v6fxm.a Siadeyrcsj oniv^s 7ro0’ ^aaVy thenOs. 

^pw€9y efre See also the Oration ^ Plutarch, Solon, c. 19 ; Aristot. 

cont. Makartat. p. 10(59; iEschin, cont, Polit. ii. 9, 2. 

Ktesiphon, p. OJtj; Autipli. De Ca)de ■* Jtead on this subject the maxims 
Herodia, c. 14-. laiU down by Plato, about theft (Legg. 

The popular Bikasteiy. in the age xii. p. 911). Nevertheless Plato copies, 
of Isokrates and Den.osthenes, held to a great degree, the arrangements 
settings for the trial of of the ephetic tribunals, in his pro¬ 

charges of unintentional homicide — a visions for homicide (Legg. ix. p. 805- 
striking evidence of the special holiness 873), 
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issues, of homicide under particular circumstances, which he 
assigned to each, were adapted in Athenian belief, to the new 
sacred localities chosen,^ each having its own distinct ceremonial 
and procedure appointed by the gods themselves. , That the reli¬ 
gious feelings of the Greeks were associated in the most intimate 
manner with particular localities, has already been often remarked; 
and Drako T)roceeded agreeably to them in his arrange- Lorai su- 

r, ... ® P perstitions 

ments tor mitigating the indiscriminate condemnation ot at Atii«.8 
every man found guilty of homicide, which was unavoid- of homicide, 
able so long as the Areopagus remained the only place of trial. 
The man who either confessed, or was proved, to have shed the 
blood of another, could not be acquitted or condemned to less than 
the full penalty (of death or perpetual exile with confiscation of 
property) by the judges on the hill of Ares, wliatever excuse he 
might have to offer: but the judges at the Palladium and Delphi¬ 
nium might hear him, and even admit his plea, without contracting 
the taint of irreligion.^ Drako did not directly meddle with, nor 
indeed ever mention, the judges sitting in Areopagus. • 


^ I know no place in wliicli the special 
aptitude of particular localities, conse¬ 
crated each to its own purpose, is so 
powerfully set forth, as in the speech of 
Cam ill us against the transfer of iioiuc 
to Veii (Livy, v. 5‘2), 

^ It has been reinai'ked to mo that 
what I here state is mconsisteut with 
the Eiimenides of iEschyhis, whicli in¬ 
troduce Orestes as tried at the Areopagus 
and acquitted, although his matricide is 
confessed; because the justification p^ 
ferred by Apollo in his behalf, that 
Klytaiinnestra had deserved her death 
by having previously slain Agamemnon, 
is held sufficient. I think, however, 
that an attentive study of that very 
curious drama, far from contradicting 
what is here said in the text, will farther 
illustrate and confirm it. 

The cause tried represents two par¬ 
ties; first, the official prosecutors or 
avenging goddesses (the Eumeuides), 
who claim Orestes as their victim, per¬ 
emptorily, and without even listening 
to any excuse, the moment that the 
fact of liis matricide is verified ; next, 
Orestes himself, who admits the act, but 
I)leads that he has committed it to 
avenge his father, under the sanction and 
even instigation of Apollo, who appears 
as his witness and champion. 

Two points of view, respecting homi¬ 
cide, are here put in conflict: one repre¬ 


sented by the Eumcnides,—the other 
by Apollo, acting indirectly with the 
sanction of Zeus. 

The divine privileges of the Eume- 
nides are put in on one side, those of 
Apollo on the other: the former com¬ 
plain that the latter interferes witli 
them, and meddles with proceedings 
which do not legitimately (2ii7-7Jr>) 
belong to him; while they eacli hold 
out terrible menaces of the mischief 
which they will do respectively to 
Attica, if the verdict be given against 
them (710-714). 

Athene, as patroness of Attica, has to 
protect her territory against injury from 
both sides, and to avoid giving oftenco 
to either. This is really contrived, as 
much as it is possible to do consistent 
with finding any verdict at all. The 
votes of the Eikasts or Jurors are made 
to bo equal, so that they at least, as 
Athenians, may not exasperate either of 
the powerful antagonists: and the ac¬ 
quittal of Orestes ensues, because Athene 
herself has pronounced in his favour, on 
the ground tliat lior symjxftthies are 
with the male sex rather than the 
female, and that the murder of Aga¬ 
memnon counts with her for more than 
that of Klyta*muestra. This trial, as¬ 
sumed as the first ever held for blood 
spilt (vptiras blKas Kplvoures aifiaros 
^vTod —fi8ii), terminates in a verdict of 
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In ife^peet to* homicide, then, the Drakonian ordinances were 
pai^)y a reform of the narrowness, partly a mitigation of the 
rigour,of the old procedure ; ^nd these are all that have come 
down to us, haling been |)reserved unchanged from the religious 
.respect of the,Athenians for antiquity on this peculiar matter. 
The rest ,of his ordinances ai:e said to have been repealed by 
Solon, on account of their intolerable severity. So they doubtless 
appeared, fo the Athenians of a later day, who had come to mea¬ 
sure offences by ^ different scale; and even to Solon, who had to 
calm the wrath of a suffering people in actual mutiny. 

That under this eupatrid oligarchy and severe legislation, the 
people of Attica were sufficiently miserable, we shall presently see 
when I recount the proceedings of Solon. But the age of demo- 


acquittal pronounced by Athene as cast¬ 
ing vote among equal numbers of the 
Dikasts. 

Upon this the Eumenides burst into 
violent expressions of complaint and 
meiaace, which Athene docs her best to 
appease. They complain of having been 
vanquished and dishonoured : she tells 
them that they have not been so, be¬ 
cause the votes were equal: and that 
she decided herself in favour of Orestes, 
because he had been acting under tlie 
sanction and guarantee of Apollo, indi¬ 
rectly even of Zeus; to both of whom 
the responsibility of the act really be¬ 
longed. She tlien earnestly eutreats the 
Eumenides to renounce their displea¬ 
sure, and to accei)t a domicile in Attica, 
together with the most signal testi¬ 
monies of worship and reverence from 
the people. For a long time they re¬ 
fuse: at length they relent, and agree 
to become inmates along with her in 
Athens TlaXActSos ^vvoiKlaVy 917 

—fitroiKlav 8’ eS (r</3oj/T€s, 1017). 
Ath6n6 then conducts them, with so¬ 
lemn pi’ocessioii, to the resting-place 
appointed for them (TTporepar 8’ ifih 
Xph St€|x®**' OaKdfiovs dirodel^ovaaUy 
lOUl). 

Now this resting-place, consecrated 
ever afterwards to the Eumenides, was 
close by, or actually upon the hill called 
Areopagus. (Pausan. i. 'J8, 6. Schol. ad 
Thucyd. i. 12(3. 0€as) fi^rd 

rhv *Op€(rfriu ol 'AOrjva^oi 'irA'qalov rov 
*Ap€iov Tdyov tbpvcravTOy "ra TroAAf/s 
rvxoioriy,) The Areopagus is tlius made 
over and consecrated to them: and as a 
couseqence, the procedure agaiust homi¬ 
cide, as there conducted, must be made 
conformable to their point of view; 


peremptory condemnation of tlie guilty 
person, without admitting either excuse 
or justification. Athene, in her bar¬ 
gain with them, engages that they shall 
never again be exposed to such an 
humiliation as they have recently un¬ 
dergone by the acquittal of (Jrestes: 
that they sliall receive the highest mea¬ 
sure of reverential worship. In return 
for this, they promise to ensure abun- 
daut blessings to the laud (9 10-985). 

Here, then, is the result of the drama 
of yEschyliis, showing how those god¬ 
desses became consecrated on or close 
to the Areopagus, and therefore how 
their view of lioinicido became exclu¬ 
sively paramount on that locnlitt/. 

It was not iiccessaiy, for the purpose 
of iEschylus, to say what provision 
jUhone made to iiistal Apollo and to 
deal with Ids view of homicide, opposed 
to that of the Eumenides. Apollo, in 
the case of Orestes, had gained the 
victoiy, and required nothing more. 
Yet his view and treatment of homicide, 
a<linittiTig of certain special justifica¬ 
tions, is not to he altogether excluded 
from Atheus, though it is excluded from 
the Ai’copague. This difiiculty is solved 
by providing the new judgement seat at 
Delphinium, or the temple of Apollo 
Delphinius (Plutarch, Theseus, c. 12-14. 
K. F. Hermann, Gottesdienst. Alter- 
tliunier Griech. (30. 3), where the pro¬ 
cedure of Apollo, in contradistinction 
to that of the Eumenides, is followed, 
and ivhcre justifiable homicide may be 
])ut in plea. 

The legend of Apollo and the Delphi¬ 
nium tlius forms the sequel and com¬ 
plement to that of the Eumenides and 
the Areopagus. 
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cracy had not yet begun, and the government received its first 
shock from the hands of an ambitious Eupalrid who aspbed to the 
despotism. Such was the phase (as has been remarkedv in the 
preceding chapter) through which, during the century now under 
consideration, a large proportion of the Grecian^, governments 
passed. 

I^lon, an Athenian patrician—who s^peradded, to a great 
famlw position, the iiersonal celebrity of a victory at Attempted 

^ • 1 1 1 1 T ' * 1 usurpation 

Olympia, as ruiiper m the double, stadium—-conceived, by Kyion. 
the design of seizing the acropolis and constituting l^imself despot. 
Whether any special event had occurred at home to stimulate this 
project, we do not know: but he obtained botli encouragement 
and valuable aid from his father-in-law Thcagenes of Megara, 
who, by means of his popularity with the people, had already sub¬ 
verted the Megariaii oligarchy, and become despot of his native 
city. Previous to so hazardous an attempt, however, Kylon con¬ 
sulted the Delphian oracle, and was advised by the god in reply, 
to take the opportunity of “ the greatest festival of Zeus ” for seizing 
the acropolis. Such expressions, in the natural interpretation put 
upon them by every Greek, designated the Olympic games in 
Peloponnesus, To Kylon, moreover, himself an Olympic victor, 
that interpretation came recommended by an apparent peculiar 
propriety. But Thucydides, not indilferent to the credit of the 
oracle, reminds his readers that no question was asked nor any 
express direction given, the intended “ greatest festival of 

Zeus'’ was to be sought—whether in Attica or elsewhere—and 
that the public festival of the Diasia, celebrated periodically and 
solemnly in the neighbourhood of Athens, was also denominated 
the “greatest festival of Zeus Meilichius.” Probably no such 
exegctical scruples presented themselves to any one, until after the 
miserable failure of the conspiracy; least of all to Kylon himself, 
who, at the recurrence of the next ei^uing 01yraj)ic games, put 
himself at the head of a force, partly furnished by Theagenes, 
partly composed of his friends at home, and took sudden posses¬ 
sion of the sacred rock of Athens. But the attempt excited general 
indignation among the Athenian people, who crowded in from the 
country to assist the archons and the prytanes of the Naukrari in 
putting it down. Kylon and his companions were blockaded in 
the Acropolis, where they soon found themselves in straits for 
want of water and provisions; and though many of the Athenians 
went back to their homes, a sufficient besieging force was left to 
reduce the conspirators to the last extremity. After Ivyldii himself 

VOL. II. u 
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had escaped by stealth, and several of his companions had died of 
hunger, the remainder, renouncing all hope of defence, sat down 
as suppliants at the altar. The archon Megakles, on regaining 
the citadel, found these suppliants on the point of expiring with 
hunger on the sacred ground, and to prevent such a pollution, 
engaged them to quit the spot by a promise of sparing their lives. 
His failure, No sooTier howcver had they been removed into profane 
of ground, than the promise was violated and thej^ere 

oiS*onhe put to death: some even, who, seeing the fate with 
Aikmtconids. menaced, contrived to throw themselves 

upon the altar of the Venerable goddesses (or Eumenides) near the 
Areopagus, received their death wounds in spite of that inviolable 
protection.^ 

Though the conspiracy was thus put down, and the government 
upheld, these deplorable incidents left behind them a long train of 
calamity—profound religious remorse mingled with exasperated 
political anti}»athics. There still remained, if not a considerable 
Kylonian party, at least a large body of persons who resented the 
way in which the Kylonians had been put to death, and who 
became in consequence bitter enemies of Slegakles the archon, and 
of the great finnily of the Alkmmbnidai, to which he belonged. 
Not only Megakles himself and his personal assistants were de¬ 
nounced as smitten with a curse, but the taint was supposed to be 
transmitted to his descendants, and we shall hereafter find the 
wound re-opened, not only in the second and third geqeration, but 
also two centuries after the original event.® When we see that 
the impression left by the proceeding was so very serious, even 
after the length of time which had elapsed, we may well believe 
that it was sufficient, immediately afterwards, to poison altogether 
the tranquillity of the state. The Alkmaeonids and their partisans 
long defied their opponents, resisting any public trial. The dis- 
""sensions continued without ]iope of termination, until Solon, then 
enjoying a lofty reputation for sagacity and patriotism, as well as 
for bravery, persuaded them to submit to judicial cognizance,—at 
a moment so far distant from the event, that several of the actors 
Trial ami Were dead. They w^ere accordingly tried before a special 
tion of thft judicature of 300 Eupatrids, Myron of the deme Phlyeis 
Aikma.omds, accuscr. In defending themselves against 

the charge that they had sinned against the reverence due to the 
gods and the consecrated right of asylum, they alleged that the 

» The narrative ia slveii iu Tlmcyd. i. ^ Aristophan. Eqnifc. 445, and the 
12G;- Herod. V. 71*; PJiitardx, Solon, 12. Scholia; Herodot. v. 70. 
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Kylonian suppliants, when persuaded to quit the holy ground, had 
tied a cord round the statue of the goddess and clung to it for 
protection in their march ; but on approaching the altar of the Eu- 
menides, the cord accidentally broke—and this critical event (so the 
accused persons argued) proved that the goddess had herself with¬ 
drawn from them her protecting hand and abandoned them to 
their fate.^ Their argument, remarkable as an illustration of the 
feellRgs of the time, was not however accepted as an excuse. 
They were found guilty, and while such of them as were alive 
retired into banishment, those who had already died were disin¬ 
terred and cast beyond the borders. Yet their exile, continuing 
as it did only for ci time, was not held sufficient to expiate the 
impiety for which they had been condemned. The Alkmseonids, 
one of the most powerful families in Attica, long continued to be 
looked upon as a tainted racc,“ and in cases of public calamity 
were liable to be singled out as having by their sacrilege drawn 
down the judgement of the gods upon their countrymen.'^ 

The banishment of the guilty parties was not found sufficient to 
restore tranquillity. Not only did pestilential disorders prevail, 
but the religious susce|)tibil)ties and ajiprehensions of the Athenian 
community also remained deplorably excited. They were oj)pressed 
Avith sorrow and despondency, saw ])haiitoms and heard super¬ 
natural menaces, and felt the curse of the gods upon them without 
abatement.^ In particular, it appears that the minds of ivstiicnco 

, ^ ., and Bufl'oring 

the women (v/hose religious impmses were recognised atAthenp. 
generally by the ancient legislators as re(piiring watchful control) 
were thus disturbed and frantic. The sacrifices offered at Athens 
did not succeed in dissipating the epidemic, nor could the prophets 
at home, though they recognised that special purifications were 
required, discover what were the new ceremonies capable of 
appeasing the divine wrath. The l^elphian oracle directed them 
to invite a higher spiritual influence from abroad, and this pro- 

* Plutai'cli, 80 I 011 , c. 12 . If the fttory the Delian Apollo the neighbouring 
of tlie breaking of the cord had been island of Kheiicia, connected it with the 
true, Thucydides could hardly have isJaiid of Delos by means of a chain 
failed to notice it; but there is 110 rea- (Thucyd. iii. lo4). 

sou to doubt that it was the real defence These analogies illustrate the powerful 
urged by the Alkuiyeoiiids. effect of visible or material continuity 

When Ephesus was besieged by Crcc* on the (Jieciaii imagination, 
sus, the inhabitants sought protection llci'od(;t. i. til. 

to their town by dedicating it to Ar- ^ See Thucyd. v. IG, and his language 
iemis: they carried a cord from the respecting Ploistoanax of Sparta. 

■walls of the tcwui to the shrine of the Plutarch, Solon, c. 1 -. Kal (j)o0ot 
god<lcss, which was situated without the rives 4k teiai^aifxovias Kal <p(icr^a,Ta 
walls (Herod, i. 2G). The Samian de- /carcixe t'.j'T ry.'.;;', &c. 
spot Polykrates, when he consecrated to 

u 2 
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duced the memorable visit of the Kretan prophet and sage Epi- 
menides to Athens. 

The century between 620 and 500 b.c. appears to have been 
remarkable for the first diffusion and potent influence of distinct 
religious brotherhoods, mystic rites, and expiatory ceremonies, none 
sects of whicli (as 1 liavc remarked in a former chapter) find 
hoods in the any recognition in the Homeric epic. To this age belong 
|xthccn^yy Aristcas,* AbaHs, Pythagoras, OnomakStus, 

and the earliest proveable agency of the Orphic sect.^ 
Of the class of men here noticed, Epimenides, a native of Phaestus 
or Knossus in Krete,^ was one of the most celebrated—and the 
old legendary connexion between Athens and Krete, which shows 
itself in the tales of Theseus antd Minos, is here again manifested 
in the recourse which the Athenians had to this island to supply 
their spiritual need. Epimenides seems to have been connected 
w itff the worship of the Kretan Zeus, in whose favour he stood so 
high as to receive the denomination of the new Xurete^ (the 
Kuretes having been the primitive ministers and organizers of that 
worship). lie was said to be the son of the nyrnph Balte ; to be 
supplied by the nyrnplis with constant food, since he was never seen 
to eat; to have fallen asleep in his youth in a cave, and to have 
continued in this state without interruption for fifty-seven years; 
though some asserted that he remained all this time a wanderer in 
the mountains, collecting and studying medicinal botany in the 
vocation of an latromantis, •or Leech and Prophet combined. 
Sudh narratives mark the idea entertained by antiquity of Epime¬ 
nides the Purifier,'* wdio was now called in to heal both the epidemic 
and the mental affliction prevalent among the Athenian people, in 
the same manner as his countryman and contemporary Thaletas 
had been, a few years before, invited to Sparta to appease a pesti¬ 
lence by the effect of his music and religious hymns.'^ The favour 

* Lobeck, Aglaophamus, ii. p. 313; j Kadaprrjs, lambliclius, Vit. Pythagor. c. 

Hoeckh, Kreta, iii. 2. p. 232. ^ | 28. 

* The statements respecting Epime- | Plutarch (kSept. Sapient. Conviv. p. 

md6s are collected and discussed in the 157) treats Epimenides simply as having 
treatise of Heinrich, Epimeuicles aus lived up to the precepts of the Orphic 
Kreta. Leipsic, 1801, life, or vegetable diet: to this circum- 

3 Diogen. Laert. i. 114, 115. stance, I presume, Plato (Legg. iii. p, 

* Plutarch, Solon, c. 12; Diogen. 077) must be understood to refer, though 
Laert. i. 109-115; Pliny, H. N. vii. 52. it is not very clear. See the Fragment 

Kal.aro<pb5 frtpl Sfia r^v of the lost A’'vc^t;6• of Euripides, p. 98, ed, 
ivdovtriaffriK^v Ka\ r €\( am v (ro- Dindorf. 

<plav, &c. Maxim. Tyrius, xxxviii. Karmanor of Tarrha in Krete had 
3 . beivhs rk BtiUy ov jj-aO^v iirrvov ^ purified Apollo himself for the slaughter 
abr^ Siriyti'To piaKpbv /cal 6j/€ipov Siddcr- j of Pytho (Pausan. ii. 30, 3). 
ka\oy. ' Plutarch, Do MusicA, p. 1134-1116; 

*1mTp6iJ.ayTi5, JEschyl. Supplic. 277 ; I Pausanias, i. 14, 3. 
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of Epimenides with the gods, his knowledge of propitiatory ce- 
roraonies, and his power of working upon the religious feeling, 
was completely successful in restoring both health and mental 
tranquillity at Athens, lie is said to have turned out Kpin.onidea 
some black and white sheep on the Areopagus, directing 
attendants to follow and watch them, and to erect new 
altars to the appropriate local deities on the spots where the 
animals lay down.^ He founded new chapels and established 
various lustral ceremonies; and more especially he regulated the 
worship paid by the women in such manner as to calm the violent 
impulses which had before agitated them. We know hardly any¬ 
thing of the details of his proceeding, but the general fact of his 
visit, and the salutary effects produced in removing the religious 
desponSency which oppressed the Athenians, are well attested. 
Consoling assurances and new ritual precepts, from the lips of a 
person supposed to stand high in the favour of Zeus, were the 
remedy which ♦this unhappy disorder required. Moreover, Epi¬ 
menides had the prudence to associate himself with Solon, and 
while he thus doubtless obtained much valuable advice, he assisted 
indirectly in exalting the reputation of Solon himself, whose career of 
constitutional reform was now fiist approaching. He remained long 
enough at Athens to restore completely a more comfortable tone of 
religious feeling, and then departed, carrying with him universal 
gratitude and admiration, but refusing all other reward, except a 
branch from the sacred olive tree in the acropolis.® Ilis nis life and 
life is said to have been prolonged to the unusual period 
of 154 years, according to a statement which was current during 
the time of his younger contemporary Xenophanes of Kolophon.^ 
The Kretans even ventured to affirm that he lived 300 years. 
They extolled him not merely as a sage and a spiritual purifier, 


^ Cicero (Legf?. ii. 11) states that 
Epimenides directed a temple to he 
erected at Athens to "T^pis and *AyaiB€la 
(Violence and Impudence) ; Clemens 
said that he had erected altars to the 
same two goddesses (Protrepticon, p. 
ii'-): Theophrastus said that there were 
altars at Athens (without mentioning 
Epimenides) to these same (ap. Zeno- 
bium, Proverb. Cent. iv. 36). Ister 
Bj)oke of a Uphu ^AvaiSflas at Athens 
(Istri Fragm. ed. Siebelis, p, 62). I 
(piestion whether this story has any 
other foundation than the fact stated 
by Pausanias, that the stones wliich 
were placed before the tribunal of 


Areopagus, for the accuser and the ac¬ 
cused to stand upon, wore called by 
these names—that of the ac¬ 
cused; *Ayaid€[a5, that of the accuser (i. 
28, 5). The confusion between stones 
and altars is not difficult to be under¬ 
stood. The other story told by Neanthos 
of Kyzikus respecting Epimenides, that 
he had offered two young men as hiimau 
sacrifices, was distinctly pronounced to 
bo untrue by Polomo : and it reads 
completely like a romance (A theme us, 
xiii. p. 602). 

* I’lutarch, Praecept. Reipubl, Gerend^ 
c. 27, p. 820. 

* Diogen. Laert. /. c. 
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bat also as a poet—very long compositions on religious and 
mythical subjects being ascribed to him; according to some ac¬ 
counts, they even worshipped him as a god. Both Plato and 
Cicero considered Epimenides in the same light in which he was 
regarded by his contemporaries, as a prophet divinely inspired, 
and foretelling the future under fits of temporary ecstacy. But 
according to Aristotle, Epimenides himself professed to have 
received from the gods no higher gift than that of divining the 
unknown phaenomena of the past.^ 

The religious mission of Epimenides to Athens, and its effica¬ 
cious as well as healing influence on the public mind, deserve notice 
as characteristics of the age in which they occurred.^ If we trans¬ 
port ourselves two centuries forward to the Peloponm^sian war, 
when rational influences and positive habits of thought Tiad ac¬ 
quired a durable hold upon the superior minds, and when practical 
Contrast of discusslous Oil political and judicial matters were familiar 
bis tigy with to every Athenian citizen, no such uncontpollable religious 
misery could well have subdued the entire public ; while, 
if it had, no living man could have drawni to himself such universal 
veneration as to be capable of effecting a cure. Wato,’^ admitting 
the real healing influence of rites and ceremonies, fully believed 
in Epimenides as an inspired prophet during the past; but towards 
those who preferred claims to sujicrnatnral power in bis own day, 
he was not so easy of faith. He, as well as Euripides and Theo¬ 
phrastus, treated with iiuliftereiice, and even with contempt, the 
Orplieoteleste of the later times, who advertised themselves as 
possessing the same jiatent knowledge of ceremonial rites, and the 
same means of guiding the will of the gods, as Ejiimenides had 
wielded before them. These Orpheotelesta^ unquestionably num¬ 
bered a considerable tribe of believers, and speculated with great 
effect, as well as with profit to themselves, upon the timorous con¬ 
sciences of rich men.^ But they enjoyed no respect with the 
general public, or with those to whose authority the public habi¬ 
tually looked up. Degenerate as they were, however, they were 
the legitimate representatives of the prophet and purifier from 


1 Plato, Legg. i. p. 042; Cicero, De 
Divinat. i. 18; Aristot. Kliet. Hi. 17. 

Plato places Epiineiiicles ton years 
before the Persian invasion of Greece, 
whereas his real date is near upon Goo 
B.c.—a remarkable example of careless¬ 
ness as to chronology. 

* Respecting the characteristics of this 
age, see the second chapter of the trea* 


tise of Heinrich above alluded to, Kreta 
nnd Griecheulaud in Hinsiclit auf Wun- 
derglauben. 

® Plato, Kratylns, p. 405 : Phoedr. p. 
244. 

^ Eurip. Hippolyt. 957; Plato, Re- 
publ. ii. p. 304; TJieophrast. Charact. c. 
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Knossus, to whose presence the Atlienians had been so much in¬ 
debted two centuries before: and their altered position was owing 
less to any falling off in themselves, tlian to an improvement in the 
mass upon whom they sought to operate. Had Epimenides himself 
come to Athens in those days, his visits would probably have been 
as much inoperative to all public purposes as a repetition of the 
stratagem of Phye, clothed and equipped as the goddess Athene, 
which had succeeded so completely in the days of Peisistratus—a 
stratagem which even Herodotus treats as incredibly absurd, 
although a century before his time, both the city of Athens and 
the Demes of Attica had obeyed, as a divine mandate, the orders 
of this magnificent and stately woman to restore Peisistratus.^ 

, * Herodot. i. 60 . 
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CHAPTEE XL 

• SOLONIAN LAWS AND CONSTITUTION. 

WE now^pproach a new 80 ra in Grecian history—the first known 
example of a gcnhinc and disinterested constitutional reform, and 
the first foundation-stone of that great fabric, which afterwards 
became the type of democracy in Greece. The archonship of the 
eupatrid Solon dates in 594 b.c., thirty years after that of Drako, 
and about eighteen years after the conspiracy of Kylon (assuming 
the latter event to be correctly placed b.c. 612). 

The lives of Solon by Plutarch and by Diogenes (especially the 
lafo, ciia- former) arc our principal sources of information re- 
poems specting this remarkable man, and while we thank them 

Suion. what they have told us, it is impossible to avoid 

expressing disappointment that they have not told us more. For 
Plutarch certainly had before him both the original poems, and 
the original laws, of Solon, and the few transcripts, which he gives 
from one or the other, form the principal charm of his biography. 
But such valuable materials ought to have been made available to 
a more instructive result than that which he has brought out. 
There is hardly anything more to be deplored, amidst the lost 
treasures of the Grecian mind, than the poems of Solon; for w^e 
see by the remaining fragments, that they contained notices of the 
public and social phamomena before him, which he w^as compelled 
attentively to study—blended with the touchiitg expression of his 
own personal feelings, in the post alike honourable and difficult, to 
which the confidence of his countrymen had exalted him. 

Solon, son of Exekestidcs, was a Eupatrid of middling fortune,' 
but of the purest heroic blood, belonging to the gens or family of 
the Kodrids and JJfeleids, and tracing his origin to the god Po¬ 
seidon. His father is said to have diminished his substance by 
prodigality, which compelled Solon in his earlier years to have 
recourse to trade, Nmd in this pursuit he visited many parts of 
Greece and Asia. He was thus enabled to enlarge the sphere of 
his observation, and to provide material for thought as well as for 

1 Plutarch, Solon, i. j Diogen. Lacrt, iii. 1; Aristot. Polit. iv, 9, 10. 
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composition. His poetical talents displayed themselves at a very 
early age, first on light, afterwards on serious, subjects. It will 
be recollected that there was at that time no Greek prose writing, 
and that the acquisitions as well as the effusions of an intellectual 
man, even in their simplest form, adjusted themselves not to the 
limitations of the period and the semicolon, but to those of the 
hexameter and pentameter. Nor in point of fact do the verses of 
Solon aspire to any higher effect than we are accustomed to asso¬ 
ciate with an earnest, touching, and admonitory prose composition. 
The advice and appeals which he frequently .addresHi to his 
countrymen^ were delivered in this easy metre, doubtless far less 
difficult than the elaborate prose of subsequent writers or speakers, 
such as Thucydides, Isokrates, or Demosthenes. His poetry and 
his reputation became known throughout many parts of Greece, so 
that he was classed along with Thales of Miletus, Bias of Priene, 
Pittakus of Mitylene, Periander of Corinth, Kleobulus of Lindus, 
Cheilon of Lacedaemon—altogether forming the constellation after¬ 
wards renowned as the seven wise men. 

The first particular event in respect to which Solon appears as 
an active politician, is the possession of the island of Sa- mrbetween 
lamis, then disputed between Megara and Athens. Me- Megam about 
gara was at that time able to contest with Athens, and 
for some time to contest with success, the occupation of this im¬ 
portant island—a remarkable fact, which })erhaps may be explained 
by supposing that the inhabitants of Athens and its neighbourhood 
carried on the struggle with only partial aid from the rest of 
Attica. However this may be, it a])pears that the Megarians had 
actually established themselves in Salamis, at the time when Solon 
began his political career, and that the Athenians had experienced 
so much loss in struggle, as to have formally prohibited any 
citizen from ever submitting a proposition for its reconquest. 
Stung with this dishonourable abnegation, Solon counterfeited a 
state of ecstatic excitement, rushed into the agora, and there on 
the stone usually occupied by the official herald, pronounced to 
the surrounding crowd a short elegiac poem ^ which he had pre¬ 
viously composed on the subject of Salamis.* Enforcing upon 
them the disgrace of abandoning the island, he wrought so power- 

* Plutarch, Solon, v. medium of the herald”—a statement 

* Plutarch, Solon, viii. It was a not less deficient in taste than in accu- 

poein of 100 lines, x^pieprus irdw v€- racy, and which spoilfl the whole effect 
voirififvav, of the vigorous exordium, Ai/rbs Kifpv^ 

Diogenes tells us that Solon read ^\0oy a(f>* tfA€prrjs SoXa/u-tvos, &c, 
the verses to the people through the 
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fully upon their feelings, that they rescinded the prohibitory law:— 
‘‘ Rather (he exclaimed) would 1 forfeit my native city and become 
a citizen of Pholegandrus, than be still named an Athenian, 
branded with the shame of surrendered Salamis!” The Athe¬ 
nians again entered into the w^ar, and conferred upon him the 
command of it—partly, as we are told, at the instigation of Pei- 
sistratus, though the latter must have been at this time (000-594 
B.C.) a very young man, or rather a boy.^ 

The stories in Plutarch, as to the way in which Salamis was 
Acquisition Recovered, are contradictory as well as apocryphal, 
by’Athens, ascribing to Solon various stratagems to deceive the Me- 
garian occupiers. Unfortunately no authority is given for any of 
them. According to that which seems the most plausible, he was 
directed by tlie Delphian god first to propitiate the local heroes of 
the island; and he accordingly crossed over to it by night, for the 
purpose of sacrificing to the heroes Periphemus and Kychreus on 
the Salarainian shore. Five hundred Athenian volunteers were 
then levied for the attack of the island, under the stipulation that 
if they were victorious they should hold it in property and citizen¬ 
ship.® They were safely landed on an outlying promontory, while 
Solon, having been fortunate enough to seize a ship which the 
Megarians had sent to watch the proceedings, manned it with 
Athenians and sailed straight towards the city of Salamis, to which 
the 500 Athenians who had landed also directed their march. 
The Megarians marched out from the city to repel the latter, and 
during the heat of the engagement, Solon, with his Megarian 
ship and Athenian crew, sailed directly to the city. The Mega¬ 
rians, interpreting this as the return of their own crew, permitted 
the ship to approach without resistance, and the city was thus 
taken by surprise. Permission having been given to the Mega¬ 
rians to quit the island, Solon took possession of it for the Athe- 


* Plutai’ch, 1. c ,; Diogen, Lacirt. i. 47. 
Both Herodotus (i. 59j and some au¬ 
thors road by Plutarch ascribed to Peisis* 
tratus an active part in the war against 
the Megai’ians, and even tlie capture of 
Nissea the port of Megara. Now the 
first usurpation of Pcisistratus was in 
560 B.C., and we can hardly believe that 
he can have been proniiiient and re¬ 
nowned in a war no less than forty years 
before. 

It will be seen hereafter (see the note 
on the interview between Solon and 
Kreesus towards the end of this cliapter) 
that Herodotus, and perhaps other au¬ 


thors also, conceived the Solonian legis¬ 
lation to date at a period later than it 
really doosj instead of 594 b.c , they' 
placed it nearer to the usurpation of 
Pcisistratus, 

® Plutarch, Solon, Kvpiovs clvai rov 
TroXircvfiaros, The strict meaning of 
these words refers only to the government 
of the island ; but it seems almost cer¬ 
tainly implied that they would be es¬ 
tablished in it as KlCu’uchs or projnie- 
tors of land, not moaning necessarily 
that all the pre-existing proprietors 
would be expelled. 
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nians, erecting a temple to Enyalius, the god of war, on Cape 
Skiradium, near the city of Salamis.’ 

The citizens of Megara, however, made various efforts for the 
recovery of so valuable a possession, so that a war ensued long as 
well as disastrous to both parties. At last it was agreed between 
them to refer the dispute to the arbitration of Sparta, and five 
Spartans were appointed to decide it—Kritolaidas, Amompha- 
rctus, llypsechidas, Anaxilas and Kleoraenes. The 
verdict in favour of Athens was founded on evidence imtehy 
wliich it is somewhat curious to trace. Both partieParbHrauon 
attem])ted to show that the dead bodies buried in the Atbens. 
island conformed to their own peculiar mode of interment, and 
both })arties are said to have cited verses from the catalogue of 
the Iliad^—each accusing the other of error or interj)olation. But 
the Athenians had the advantage on two points; first, there were 
oraeJes from Delphi, wherein Salamis was mentioned with the 
epithet Ionian ; next Philmus and Eurysakes, sons of the Telamo- 
nian Ajax, the great hero of the island, had accepted the citizen¬ 
ship of Athens, made over Salamis to the Athenians, and trans¬ 
ferred their own residences to Brauron and Melite in Attica, 
where the dome or gens Philaidso still worshipped Philaeus as its 
eponymous ancestor. Such a title was held sufficient, and Salamis 
was adjudged by the five Spartans to Attica,^ with which it ever 
afterwards remained incorporated until the days of Macedonian 
sujiremacy. Two centuries and a half later, when the orator 
jEschines argued the Athenian right to Amphipolis against Philip 
of Macedon, the legendary elements of the title w^ere indeed put 
forward, but more in the way of preface or introduction to the 
substantial political grounds.^ But in the year 600 b.c., the au- 


* Plutarch, Solon, 8, f^, 10. Dai- | 
machus of Plataia, however, denied to 
Solon any personal share in the Sala- 
niinian war (Plutarch, comp. Solon and 
Public, c. 4). 

Polyajuus (i. 20) ascribes a different 
stratagem to Solon ; compare .^lian, 
V. H. vii. 19. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the account which the Mega- 
riaiis gave of the way in which they 
lost the- island was totally different: 
they imputed it to the treachery of 
some exiles (Pausan. i. 40, 4): compare 
Justin, ii. 7. 

f Aristot. Uhet. i. 16, 3. 

® Plutarch, Solon, 10: compare Aris¬ 
tot. Rhet, i, 16. Alkibiades traced up 


his yeyos to Eurysakes (Plutarch, Alki- 
biad. c. 1); Miltiades traced uj> his to 
PbilsDus (Herodot. vi. 35). 

According to the statement of Ilereas 
the Megarian, both his countrymen and 
the Athenians had the same way of 
interment; both interred the dead with 
their faces towards the west. This 
statement therefore affords no i)roof of 
any peculiarity of Athenian custom in 
burial. 

The Eurysakeium, or precinct sacred 
to the hero Eurysakes, stood in the 
deme of MelitO (Harpokrat. ad v.), 
which formed a portion of the city of 
Athens. 

^ .^sohin. Pals, Legat. p. 250, c. 14. 
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thority of the legend was more deep-seated and operative, and 
adequate by itself to determine a favourable verdict. 

In addition to the conquest of Salamis, Solon increased his repu¬ 
tation by espousing the cause of the Delphian temple against the 
extortionate proceedings of the inhabitants of Kirrha, of which 
more will be said in a coming chapter ; and the favour of the oracle 
was probably not without its effect in procuring for him that encou¬ 
raging prophecy with which his legislative career opened. 

It is on the occasion of Solon’s legislation that we obtain our 
state of first glimpse—unfortunately but a glimpse—of the actual 

niSt'iy' state of Attica and its inhabitants. It is a sad and re- 
leg^Xtion of pulsive picturc, presenting to us political discord and pri- 
vatc suffering combined. 

Violent dissensions prevailed among the inhabitants of Attica, 
who were separated into three factions—the Pedieis, or men of the 
plain, comprising Athens, Eleusis, and the neighbouring territory, 
among whom the greafest number of rich bimilies were included ; 
the mountaineers in the east and north of Attica, called Diakrii, 
who were on the whole the poorest party; and the Paralii in the 
southern portion of Attica from sea to sea, whose means and social 
position were intermediate between the two.^ Upon what particular 
points these intestine disputes turned w^e are not distinctly informed. 
They were not however peculiar to the period immediately preced¬ 
ing the archontate of Solon. They had prevailed before, and they 
reappear afterwards prior to the despotism of Peisistratus; the 
latter standing forward as the leader of the Diakrii, and as cham¬ 
pion, real or pretended, of the poorer population. 

But in the time of Solon these intestine quarrc'ls were aggravated 
luteniai dis- by something much more difficult to deal with—a general 
misery Of «»e mutiiiy 01 the poorer population against tlie rich, resulting 
Em ^ from misery combined with oppression. The Thetes, 
whose condition we have already contemplated in the poems of 
Homer and Hesiod, are now presented to us as forming the bulk 
of the population of Attica—the cultivating tenants, metayers, and 
small proprietors of the country. They are exhibited as weighed 
down by debts and dependence, and driven in large numbers out of 
a state of freedom into slavery—the w hole mass of them (we are 
told) being in debt to the rich, who were proprietors of the greater 

* Plutarch, Solon, c. 1 3 . The Ian- 1 quite accurate when applied to the days 
guage of Plutarch, in which ho talks of i of Solon. Democratical pretensions, as 
the Pedieis as representing the oligar- ' such, can hardly be said to have then 
cliical tendency, and the Diakrii as ' existed, 
representing the democratical, is not j 
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part of the soil.' They had either borrowed money for their own 
necessities, or they tilled the lands of the rich a.s dependent tenants, 
paying a stipulated portion of the produce, and in this capacity they 
were largely in arrear. 

All the calamitous effects were here seen of the old harsh law of 
debtor and creditor—once prevalent in Greece, Italy, Asia, and a 
hirge portion of the world—combined with the recognition of 
slavery as a legitimate status, and of the right of one man to sell 
i)liust3lf as wtdl as that of another man to buy him. Every debtor 
unable to fulfil his contract was liable to be adjudged as the slave 
of his creditor, until he could find means either of paying it or 
working it out; and not only he himself, but his minor sons and 
unmarried daughters and sisters also, whom the law gave him the 
})()wer of selling.^ . The ]K)or man thus borrowed upon the security 
of his body (to translate literally the Greek phrase) and upon that 
of the persons in his family. So severely had these oppressive con- 
\ racts been enforced, tliat many debtors had been reduced Shivory of 

• A • • 1 p di.blors 

from freedom to slavery in Attica itself,—many others - la^ of 

IIP • 1 111 debtor and 

had been sold for exportation,—and some had only creditor, 
hitherto preserved their own freedom by selling their children. 
Moreover a great number of the smaller properties in Attica w^ere 
‘Uider mortgage, signified (according to the formality usual in the 
/ ttic law, and continued down throughout the historical times) by 
•I stone pillar erected on the land, inscribed with the name of the 
lender and the amount of the loan. The proprietors of these mort¬ 
gaged lands, in case of an unfavourable turn of events, had no other 
prosjiect except that of irremediable slavery for themselves and their 

^ Plutarch, Solon, 111. ^'Airas julIv yap j for theiiirtelvea only ono-sixth, has been 
6 Srjjuoy ruy TrAovcicoy ^ j doubted (see Pliotius, XleAc^Taz). 

ydp tyecbpyovy iKciyois '4Kra twi/ yipo-' Dionysius ITal. (A. K. ii. 9) compares 
p4u(ay TeXouyTfs, eKTriiiidpioi npoffayo- the TluUea in Atti( to the Koinan 
peudjuej/oi Ku\ Orjres' ^ XP®* \ap.pdvovT€s clients : that both agi ed in being rela- 
inl rots ffthfiaffiv, dyt^yipLOi rots Sai/eifov- tiona of porsonal an I proprietary de- 
criv ^cray oi p.€v avrov bovAevoyr^s^ oi de j>endcnce is certain; iit we can hardly 
iirl rfi ^4urt irnrpa(rK6iJ.€yoi. IloWol carry the compariso farther, nor is 
Kal iraTSas idlovs i)yayK(i(oyro ‘ircokeTy^ Kal there any evidonco in Attica of that 
r^y TtSXiy (fye^iyeiy did tV x^AciroTT^Ta sanctity of obligation which is said to 
ruy dayeicrrcoy. Oi Se Tr\€7crroi Kal ^w/xa- have bound the Roman patron to his 
Aewraroi avviffTayro Kal 7rap€Kd\ovy d\- client. 

\i}\ovs 7r€piOf.ay, &c. ^ So the Friaii, when unable to pay 

Respecting these Hekternori, ** tenants the tribute imposed by the Homan crii- 
paying one-sixth portion,” we find little pire, “ primo boves ipsos, mox agros, 
or no information; they are just no- postremo corpora conjiigum et libcro- 
ticed in Hesychius (v. 'EKT^uxopaiy ’Eir(- rum, servitio tradebant"" (Tacit. Annal. 
fiopTos) and in Pollux, vii. 151 ; from iv. 72). About the selling of ciublren 
whom we learn that inlixopTos yy was by parents, to pay the taxes, in the 
an expression which occurred in one of ^ lator times of the Koman empire, see 
the Solonian laws. Whether they paid j Zosimus, ii. ^18; Libanius, t. ii. p. 427, 
to the landlord one-sixth, or retained ! ed. Pai'is 1G27. 
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families, either in their own native country robbed of all itg delights, 
or in some barbarian region where the Attic accent would never 
meet their ears. Some had fled the country to escape legal adju¬ 
dication of their persons, and earned a miserable subsistence in 
foreign parts by degrading occupations. Upon several, too, this 
deplorable lot had fallen by unjust condemnation and corrupt judges ; 
the conduct of the rich, in regard to money sacred and profane, in 
regard to matters public as well as private, being thoroughly un¬ 
principled and rapacious. 

The manifold and long-continued suffering of the poor under 
Injustice rtiKi this system, pluimed into a state of debasement not more 
the ricb. tolerable than that of the Gallic plebs’—and the injustices 
of the rich in whom all political power was then vested—are facts 
well attested by the poems of Solon himself, even in the short frag¬ 
ments preserved to us.^ It appears that immediately preceding the 
time of his archonship, the evils had ripened to such a point —and 
the determination of the mass of suflerers, to extort for themselves 
some mode of relief, had become so pronounced—that the existing 
laws could no longer be enforced. According to the profound re¬ 
mark of Aristotle—that seditions arc generated by great causes but 
out of small incidents'^—we may conceive that some recent events 
had occurred as immediate stimulants to the outbreak of the debtors, 
—like those which lend so striking an interest to the early Roman 
annals, as the inflaming sparks of violent popular movements for 
which the train had long before been laid. Condemnations by the 
archons, of insolvent debtors, may have been unusually numerous; 
or the maltreatment of some particular debtor, once a respected 
freeman, in his condition of slavc^ry, may have been brought to act 
vividly upon the public sympathies—like the case of the old plebeian 
centurion at Rome ^ (first impoverished by the plunder of the enemy, 


* Caisur. Bell. Gall. vi. Ul. 

- See the Frngmont iregl "KQrr 
vaicav ‘jroXirelaSy No. Schiieidewiu. 

Aijfiov O' rjy^fiovuiv aSiKOS voo^, oi<ru> eVot/xos 
*Y/3pioy €K fiisyaXri^ ^yea troWa ira&t'iv. 

. OvO* Uptov fcredi'tiiv ovre tl Srjfxoo'CuiV 

4*e(5d/u.ci/ot, KAerrrovcriP €</!>’ ipTrayfi dWoOep 
uWo^, 

OvSe ^v\d(r(rovTai <re/xi'a Siktjs 
.Tavra p.kv ev Srjpitp <rTp€<f>cTai KaKa- rwv Sk 

nevixpMP . 

*lKvevprai ttoAAoi yaiav t*s dAAoSairrjp 
TJpaOevres, dcaixolat t aei/ctAtoiat fit0ti'T«s. 

2 Aristot. Polit. ylyvovrai St al (rrd~ 
ceis oh irepX fxiKpS>Vy aAV tV pitcpwy. 

^ Livy, ii. 23; l)iouys. llal. A. K. vi. 
20: compare Livy, vi. 34-30. 

‘^An placeret, foenore circumventam 


plcbem, potiiis quam sorte creditum 
solvat, corjHis in iici’vum ac supplicia 
dare? et gregatim quotidie de tdro ad- 
dictos duci, et repleri viuctis nobiles 
domes ? et ubicunque patricius habitet, 
ibi carcerorii privatum esse?” • 

I''ho exj^osition of Niebuhr respecting 
the old Uomau law of debtor and cre¬ 
ditor (Bom. Gesch. i. p. GU2 seq, ; Ar¬ 
nold’s Kojiiaii Hist., cli. viii. vol. i. p. 
135), and the explanation which he 
there gives of the N exi as distinguished 
from the Addicti, have been shown to 
ho incorrect by M. von Savigny, in an 
excellent Dissertation Uber das Alt- 
lloiiiischo Scluddrccht (Abhandlungen 
Berlin Academ. 1833, p. 70-73), au 
abstract of which will be found in an 
appendix at the close of this chapter. 
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then rcdijj^ed to borrow, and lastly adjudged to his creditor as an 
insolvent), who claimed the protection of the people in the forum, 
rousing their feelings to the highest pitch by the marks of the slave- 
whip visible on his person. Some, such incidents had pro- General 
bably happened, though we have no historians to recount necessity for 
them. Moreover it is not unreasonable to imagine, that forraf 
that public menhil affliction which the purifier Epimenides had been 
invoked to appease, as it sprung in part from pestilence, so it had 
its cause partly in years of sterility, which must of course have 
aggravated the distress of the small cultivators. However this 
may be, such was the condition of things in 594 b.c., through 
mutiny of the poor freemen and Tlietes, and uneasiness of the 
middling citizens, that the governing oligarchy, unable cither to 
emforce their private debts or to maintain their political power, 
were obliged to invoke the well-known wisdom and integrity of 
Solon. Though his vigorous protest (which doubtless rendered 
him acceptable to the mass of the ])eople) against the iinc|uity of 
the existing system, had alrcady*been proclaimed in his poems— 
they still hoped that he would serve as an auxiliary to help them 
over their difficulties. Tliey therefore chose him, nominally as 
archbn along with rhilombrotus, but with power in substance dicta¬ 
torial. 

It had happened in several tirecian states, that the governing 
oligarchies, cither by quarrels among their own members soion mad.' 
or by the general bad condition of the people under their fnvcSI’d wau 
government, were deprived of that hold upon the public* of 
mind which was essential to their power. Sometimes (as 
in the case of Pittakus of Mitylene anterior to the archonship of 
Solon, and often in the factions of the Italian republics in the middle 
ages) the collision of opposing forces had rendered society intoler¬ 
able, and driven all parties to acquiesce in the choicx; of some re¬ 
forming dictator. Usually, however, in the early Greek oligarchies, 
this ultimate crisis was anticipated by some ambitious individual, 
who availed himself of the public discontent to overthrow the oli¬ 
garchy and usurp the powers of a despot. And so probably it 
might have happened in Athens, had not the recent failure of 
Kylon, with all its miserable consequences, operated as a gc mfusos 
deterring motive. It is curious to read, in the words of self iIesi>ot. 
Solon himself, the temper in which his appointment was construed 
by a large portion of the community, but most especially by his own 
friends : bearing in mind that at this early day, so far as our know- 
ledge goes, democratical government was a thing unknown in 
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Greece—all Grecian governments were either oligarch5|pi:l or des-» 
potic, the mass of the freemen having not yet tasted of constitutional 
privilege. His own friends and supporters were the first to urge 
him, while redressing the prevalent discontents, to multiply parti¬ 
sans for himself personally, and seize the supreme power. They 
even chid him as a madman, for declining to haul up the net 
when the fish were already enmeshed.’’ ^ The mass of the people, 
in/despair with their lot, would gladly have seconded him in such 
an attempt; while many even among the oligarchy might have 
acquiesced in his personal government, from the mere apprehension 
of something worse if they resisted it. That Solon might easily 
have made himself despot, admits of little doubt. And though the 
position of a Greek despot was always perilous, he would have had 
greater facility for maintaining himself in it tlian Peisistratus pos¬ 
sessed after him ; so that nothing but the combination of prudence 
and virtue, which marks his lofty character, restricted him within 
the trust specially confided to him. To the surprise of every one, 
—to the dissatisfaction of his o\^n friends,—under the complaints 
alike (as he says) of various extreme and dissentient parties, who 
required him to adopt measures fatal to the peace of society ^—he 
set himself honestly to solve the very difficult and critical problem 
submitted to him. 

Of all grievances the most urgent was the condition of the poorer 
class of debtors. To their relief Solon’s first measure, the memor¬ 
able Seisa(^itheia, or shaking off of burthens, was directed. The 
^Vclicf which it afforded was complete and immediate. It 
reiief’iaw cancelled at once all those contracts in which the debtor 

for the poorer ,,, , , ... Vi* 

debtors. had borrowed on the security ^either of his person or of 
his land: it forbad all future loans or contracts in which the person 
of the debtor was pledged as security: it deprived the creditor in 
future of all power to imprison, or enslave, or extort work from, his 
debtor, and confined him to an effective judgement at law autho¬ 
rizing the seizure of the property of the latter. It swept off all fhe 
numerous mortgage pillars from the landed properties in Attica, 
leaving the land free from all past claims. It liberated and restored to 


> See Plutarch, Solon, 14 ; and above 
all, the Trochaic tetrameters of Solon 
himself, addressed to Phokus, Fr. 24-2G, 
Schneidewin:— 

OvK €(ftv ovfie /SovA^eis 

*£(r0Xa yap Beov fitfiovro?, avrbs ovk eSefaro. 
IIcpijSaAcbK S* aypoMt ayaoPets ovk av^oTraaev peya 
AUrvoPf $VfiOV $' afiapr^ Kai <f>p€vu)v diro- 


* Aristides, Tlepl rov UapaipOeyficiiTOSf 
ii. p. 897; and Fragm. 29, Schn. Of the 
lambics of Solon;— 

.el yap fjOeAop 

*A TPts ipapTiOKTiP YipSavep Tore, 

6' &, Toiaip aripoii Spatrai . . . , 
IloAAwi/ di^ apSpatp ijS’ exvp^^^rf irdAis. 
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their fall pghts all dfLtors actually in slavery under previous legal 
adjudication; and it even provided the means (we do not know 
how) of re-purchasing in foreign lands, and bringing back to a re¬ 
newed life of liberty in Attica, many insolvents who had been sold 
for exportation.^ And while Solon forbad every Athenian to 
pledge or sell his own person into slavery, he took a step farther in 
the same direction by forbidding him to pledge or sell his son, his 
daughter, or an unmarried sister under his tutelage—excepting 
only the case in which either of the latter might be detected in 
unchastityWhether this last ordinance was contemporaneous 
with the Seisachthcia, or followed as one of liis subsequent reforms, 
seems doubtful. 

By this extensive measure the poor debtors—the Thetes, small 
tenants, and proprietors—together with their families, were rescued 
from suffering and peril. But these were not the only debtors in 
the state : the creditors and landlords of the exonerated Thetes 
were doubtless in their turn debtors to others, and were less able 
to discharge their obligations in consequence of the loss inflicted 
ui)on them by the Seisachtheia. It was to assist these wealthier 
debtors, whose bodies were in no danger—yet without oebasingof 

’ . 1 1 o 1 1 .the money- 

exonerating them entirely—that feolori resorted to the sumdard. 
additional expedient of debiising the money standard. He lowered 


^ See the valuable fragment of his 
lambics, preserved by Plutarch and 
Aristides, the expression of which is 
rendered morfe emphatic by the appeal 
to the personal Earthy as having passed 
by his measures fron^lavery into free¬ 
dom (compare Plato^Legg. v. p. 740- 
741) 

SvjLLJULapTVpo6} rOMT av 6V SlKf) Kpovov 
M^ttjp, fieyl<rrrj Satixopmv ’OA-u/attio)^, 

’’Apiora, Ti) p.eAaii/a, €ya> wore 
*’Opous avetA.<j|/ noXXaxn venriyoTaq, 

6e SovXevovffa, vvv ikevOepa, 
fi’ *A0ijvas, irarpiS’ ei? Ocoktltov^ 
‘Avijyayov /rrpaSevTas, oAkov cicfiiVws, 

AAAoi/ £i/cai(o$* Toi)s 5’ avay/caiTj? iino 
XpricTfiov kiyovra^, yXiercrav ovkct’ ’Attucijv 
’leVras, ws av nokkax^ irkaptop.dvovf 
Tovs S’ evOdS' avTOV 6ovk(i)P deiKca 
’'E;i^ovTas, SeenrdTas Tpofxev/AcVovf* 
'£A«vdepov<> e^Tjica. 

also Plutarch, feolon, c. 15. 

^ Plutarch, Solon, c. 23: compare c. 
13. The statement in Sextus Empiri¬ 
cus (Pyrrhon. Hypot. iii. 24, 211) that 
Solon enacted a law permitting fathers 
to kill their children, cannot 

be true, and must be copied from some 
VOL. II. 


untrustworthy authoritj^ compare Dio- 
nys. Hal. A. K. ii. 26, vSere JOionysius 
contrasts’Hie prodigious^ttent of the 
pairia potestas among the^Wrly Romans, 
with the restrictions which all the Greek 
legislators alike—Solon, Pittakus, Cha- 
rondas—either found or introduced : he 
says however that the Athenian father 
was permitted to disinherit legitimate 
male children, which does not seem to 
be correct. 

Meier (Der Attische Prozess, iii. 2. p. 
427) rejects the above-mentioned state¬ 
ment of Sextus Empiricus, and farther 
contends that the exposure of new-born 
infants was not only rare, but discoun- 
teijanced as well by law as by opinion; 
the evidence in the Latin comedies to 
the contrary, he considers as manifes¬ 
tations of Roman, and not of Atlieniaii, 
manners. In this latter opinion 1 do 
not think that he is borne out, and I 
agree in the statement' of Schomanii 
(Ant. J. P. Grjcc. sec. 82), that the 
practice and feeling of Athens as well as 
of Greece generally, left it to the discre¬ 
tion of the father whether he would 
consent, or refuse, to bring up a new¬ 
born child. 
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the standard of the drachma in a proportioiP something more than 
25 per cent;, so that 100 drachmas of the new standard contained 
no more silver than 73 of the old, or 100 of the old were equivalent 
to 138 of the new. By this change the creditors of these more 
substantial debtors were obliged to submit to a loss, while the 
debtors acquired an exemption, to the extent of about 27 per 
cent.' • 

Lastly, Solon decreed that all those who had been condemned by 
the archons to atimy (civil disfranchisement) should be restored to 
their full privileges of citizens—excepting however from this indul¬ 
gence those who had been condemned by the Ephetse, or by the 
Areopagus, or by the Phylo-Basileis (the four kings of the tribes), 
after trial in the Prytaneiura, on charges either of murder or trea¬ 
son.^ So wholesale a measure of amnesty affords strong grounds 
for believing that the previous judgments of the archons had been 
intolerably harsh; and it is to be recollected that the Drakonian 
ordinances were then in force. 

Such were the measures of relief with which Solon met the 
dangerous discontent then prevalent. That the wealthy men and 
leaders of the people—whose insolence and iniquity he has himself 
severely denounced in his poems, and whose views in nominating 
him he had greatly disappointed’^—should have detested propositions 
which robbed them without compensation of many legal rights, it is 
easy to imigine. But the statement of Plutarch, that the poor 
emancipa^ debtors w&re also dissatisfied, from having expected 
that Solon would not only remit their debts, but also redivide the 
soil of Attica, seems utterly incredible; nor is k confirmed by any 
passage now remaining of the Solonian poems.^ rlutarch conceives 
the poor debtors as having in their minds the comparison with Ly- 
kurgus and the equality of property at Sparta, which (as 1 have 
already endeavoured to show)*’ is a fiction; and even had it been 
true as matter of history long past and antiquated, would not 
have been likely to work upon the minds of the multitude of Attica 

^ Plutarch, Solon, c. 15. See tbeifull the Greek cities, proclaimed first by 
exposition given of this debasement of order of Alexander the Great, after- 
the coinage in Boeckh’s Metrologie, ch. wards by Polysperchon, exception is 
ix. p. 115. made of men exiled for sacrilege or 

' M. Boeckh thinks (ch. xv. s. 2) that homicide (Diodor. xvii. 109 ; xviii. 8— 
Solon not .only debased the coin, but 40). 

also altered the weights and measures. ^ Plutarch, Solon, c. 15. oM jua- 
I dissent from his opinion on this latter ^ \aKas, ovdi’ vTr€(Kuv to?s ^vvafiivois^ ovS^ 
point, and have given my reasons for so I ri^ov^v ruv ihofxevuv, ^0ero roifs 
doing in a review of his valuable treatise * vS/novs, &c, 
in the Classical Museum, No, 1. ♦ Plutarch Solon, c. IG. 

2 Plutarch, Solon, c. 19. In the * See above, part ii, ch, vi. 
general restoration of exiles throughout 
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in the forcible way that the biographer supposes. The Seisachthcia 
must have exasperated the feelings and diminished the fortunes of 
many persons; but it gave to the large body of Thetes and small 
proprietbrs all tliat they could possibly have hoped. We are toid 
that after a short interval it became eminently acceptable in the 
general public mind, and procured for Solon a great increase of 
popularity—all ranks concurring in a common sacrifice of Gmerai 
thanksgiving and harmony.^ One incident there was 
which occasioned an outcry of indignation. Three rich 
friends of Solon, all men of great family in the state, and 
bearing names which will hereafter reappear in this history as borne 
by their descendants—Konon, Kleinias and Hipponikus—having 
obtained from Solon some previous hint of his designs, profited by 
it, first, to borrow money, and next, to make purchases of lands; 
and this selfish breach of confidence would have disgraced Solon 
himself, had it not been found that he was personally a great loser, 
having lent money to the extent of five talents.*'* 

In regard to the whole measure of the Seisachtheia, indeed, 
though the poems of Solon were open to every one, ancient Different 
authors gave different statements both of its purport and fae^wimia 
of its extent. Most of them construed it as having can- 
celled indiscriminately all money contracts ; while Andro- 
tion and others thought that it did nothing more than 
lower the rate of interest and depreciate the currency to the extent 
of 27 per cent., leaving the letter of the contracts unchanged. How 
Androtion came to maintain such an opinio^ we cannot easily 
understand. For the fragments now remaining from Solon seem 
distinctly to refute it, though, on the other hand, they do not go so 
fiir as to substantiate the full extent of the opposite view entertained 
by many writers,—that all money contracts indiscriminately were 
rescinded: ^ against which there is also a farther reason, that if the 


m 

^ Plutarch, 1. c. tOverdv tc Koivy, 
Bvalay 6yo/j.dCovriSf &c. 

* The anecdote is noticed, but with¬ 
out specification of the names of the 
friends, in Plutarch, Reipub. Gerend. 
Pnecep. p. 807. 

® Plutarch, Solon, c. 15. The state¬ 
ment of Dionysius of Halic. in regard 
to the bearing of the Seisachtheia is in 
the main accurate—&<^€<rtv \f/ 7 )^t~ 
o‘afi4yr)p fots &7r6pois (v. 65)—to the 
debtors who were liable on the security 
of their bodies and their lands, and who 
Were chiefly poor—not to all debtors. 

Herokleidds Pontic. (fioXir. c. 1) and 


Dio Chrysostom (Or. xxxi. p. 331) ex¬ 
press themselves loosely. 

Both Wachsmuth (Hell. Alterth. v. i. 
p. 259) and K. F. Hermann (Gr. Stasits 
Alter, s. 106) quote the Heliastic oath 
and its energetic protest against repu¬ 
diation, as evidence of the bearing of 
the Solonian Seisachtheia. But that 
oath is referable only to a later period; 
it cannot be produced in proof of any 
matter applicable to the time of Solon; 
the mere mention of the senate of Five 
Hundred in it, shows that it belongs to 
times subsequent to the Kleisthenean 
revolution. Nor does the passage from 
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fact had been so, Solon could have had no motive to debase the 
money standard. Such debasement supposes that there must have 
been %ome debtors at least whose contracts remained valid, and 
whom nevertheless he desired partially to assist. His pofems dis¬ 
tinctly mention three things:—1. The removal of the mortgage- 
pillars. 2. The enfranchisement of the land. 3. The protection, 
liberation, and restoration, of the persons of endangered or enslaved 
debtors. All these expressions point distinctly to the Thetes and 
small proprietors, whose sufferings and peril were the most urgent, 
and whose case required a remedy immediate as well as complete. 
We find that his repudiation of debts was carried far enough to 
exonerate them, but no farther. 

It seems to have been the respect entertained for the character 
Necr'ssity of of Soloii which partly occasioned these various misconcep- 
-miSiev^ tions of his ordinances for the relief of debtors. Andro- 
t^^Vhich the ancient, and some eminent critics in modern times, 

EiTbad anxious to make out that he gave relief without loss 

given rise. iiyustico to any 0110 . But this opiiiion seems inadmis¬ 
sible. The loss to creditors by the wholesale abrogation of nume¬ 
rous pre-existing contracts, and by the partial depreciation of the 
coin, is a fact not to be disguised. Thq Seisachtheia of Solon, 
unjust so far as it rescinded previous agreements, but highly salu¬ 
tary in its consequences, is to be vindicated by showing that in no 
other way could the bonds of government have been held together, 
or the misery of the multitude alleviated. We are to consider, 
first, the great personal cruelty of these pre-existing contracts, which 
condemned the body of the free debtor and his family to slavery ; 
next, the profound detestation created by such a system in the large 
mass of the poor, against both tin; judges and the creditors by whom 
it had been enforced, which rendered their feelings unmanageable, 
so soon as they came together under the sentiment of a common 
danger and with the determination to ensure to each other mutual 
protection. Moreover, the law which vests a creditor with power 
over the person of his debtor, so as to convert him into a slave, is 
likely to give rise to a class of loans which inspire nothing but ab- 

Plato (Legg. iii. 684) apply to the he raised the villein tenants into free 
case. * * proprietors. Of this I see no proof, and 

Both Wachsmnth and Hermann ap- think it improbable. A large propor- 
pear to me to narrow too much the tion of the small debtors whom Solon 
extent of Solon’s measure in reference exonerated were probably free proprie- 
to the clearing of debtors. Ihit on the tors before; the existence of the Spei or 
other hand, they enlarge tlie efiect of mortgage pillars upon their land proves 
his measures in another way, without this. 

«ny sufiicieut evidence—^they think that 
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horrence—money lent with the foreknowledge that the borrower 
will be unable to repay it, but also in the conviction that the value 
of his person as a slave will make good the loss ; thus reducing him to 
a condition of extreme misery, for the purpose sometimes of aggran¬ 
dizing, sometimes of enriching, the lender. Now the foundation on 
which the respect for contracts rests, under a good law of debtor 
and creditor, is the very reverse of this. It rests on the firm con¬ 
viction that such contracts are advantageous to both parties as a 
class, and that to break up the confidence essential to their exist¬ 
ence would produce extensive mischief throughout dll society. The 
man whose reverence for the obligation of a contract is now the 
most profound, would have entertained a very different sentiment if 
he had witnessed the dealings of lender and borrow'er at Athens 
under the old ante-Soloniaii law. The oligarchy had tried their 
best to enforce this law of debtor and creditor with its disiistrous 
series of contracts; and the only reason wiiy they consented to in¬ 
voke the aid of Solon, was because they had lost the powder of en¬ 
forcing it any longer, in consequence of the newly awakened cou¬ 
rage and combination of the people. That which they could not 
do for themselves, Solon could not have done for them, even had 
he been willing. Nor |jad he in his position the means either of 
exempting or compensating those creditors who, separately taken, 
were open to no reproach ; indeed, in following his proceedings, w^e 
sec plainly that he thought compensation due, not to the creditors, 
but to the past sufferings of the enslaved debtors, since he redeemed 
several of them from foreign captivity, and brought them back to 
their home. It is certain that no measure, simply and exclusively 
prospective, would have sufficed for the emergency. Ihere w^as an 
absolute necessity fqr overruling all that class of^re-existing rights 
which had produced so violent a social fever. While, therefore, to 
this extent, the Seisachtheia cannot be acquitted of. injustice, we 
may confidently affirm that the injustice inflicted was an inefispen- 
sable price paid for the maintenance of the peace of society, and 
for the final abrogation of a disiistrous system as regarded insol¬ 
vents.^ And the feeling as well as the legislation universal in the 

^ ^ That which Solon did for the Athe- pay, without exception—if tlie langunge 
man people in regard to debts, is less of Dionysius is to be trusted, which pro- 
than w’hat was pruiniscd to the Roman bably it cannot be. 

plebs (at the time of its secession to the Dr. Thirl wall justly observes respcct- 
Mons Sacer in 491 b.C.) by Menenius ing Solon, “He must be considered us 
Agrippa, the envoy of the senate, to an arbitrator to whf)m all the parties 
appease them, though it does not seem interested submitted their tdaims, with 
to have been ever realized (Dionys. Ha- the avowed intent that they should be 
lie. vi. 83). He promised an abrogation decided by him, not upon the footing of 
of all the debts of debtors unable to legal right, but according to his own 
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modern European world, by interdicting beforehand all contracts 
for selling a man’s person or that of his children into slavery, goes 
far to sanction practically the Solonian repudiatipn. 

One thing is never to be forgotten in regard to this measure, 
combined with the concurrent amendments introduced by Solon in 
the law—it settled finally the question to which it referred. Never 
again do we hear of the law of debtor and creditor as disturbing 
Athenian tranquillity. The general sentiment which grew up at 
Athens, under the Solonian money-law and under the democratical 
Solon’s law government, was one of high respect for the sanctity of 
tiedthJ’ques- contracts. Not only was there never any demand in the 
sequeiTcom- Athenian democracy for new tables or a depreciation of 
priiate^dlbts tlic moocy Standard, but a formal abnegation of any such 
projects was inserted in the solemn oath taken annually 
the numcrous Dikasts, who formed the popular judicial 

cracy. bodj^ called Heliaea or the Heliastic jurors—the same 
oath which pledged them to uphold the democratical constitution, 
also bound them to repudiate all proposals either for an abrogation 
of debts or for a redivision of the lands.^ There can be little doubt 
that under the Solonian law, which enabled the creditor to seize the 
property of his debtor, but gave him no power over the person, the 
system of money-lending assumed a more beneficial character. The 
old noxious contracts, mere snares for the liberty of a poor freeman 


view of tlio public intercs?t. It was in 
this light that he himself regarded his 
office, and he appears to liavo discharged 
it faitlifully and discreetly.” (History 
of Greece, ch. xi. vol. ii. p. 42.) 

Hdiriosthen. cent. Timokrat. p. 746. 
ou5e rmv iSiecu airoKoir^s, ou54 

yrjf aydSafffxhv rrjs ’A^i/a^cov, «uS’ oiKicou 
{\l/Tj<piovixai.y, compare Dio Clirysostom, 
Orat. xxxi. p. 6;.»2, who also dwells upon 
the anxiety of various Grecian cities to 
fix a surse upon all propositions for 
Xp^&v i-TroKOTT^ and yrjs aua^aa’fxSs. What 
is not less remarkable is, that Dio seems 
not to be aware of jmy one well-authen¬ 
ticated case in Cirecian history in which 
a redivision of lauds had ever actually 
taken place —h /uijS’ ilAws fo'/xei/ ft rrore 
<rvy€0V- (^* 

For the law of debtor and creditor as 
it stood during the times of the Orators 
at Athens, see Heraldus, Animadv. ad 
Salmasium, pu 174-286; Meier und Schd- 
manii, Der Attische Prozess, b. iii. c. 2. 
p. 497 S 0 f/q. (though I doubt the distinc¬ 
tion which they there draw between 
Xp^os and dayetoy ); Platner, Prozess und 
Rdagen, B. ii. absch. 11. pp. 1349, 861, 


There was one exceptional case, in 
which the Attic law always continued 
to the creditor that power over the per¬ 
son of the insolvent debtor which all 
creditors had possessed originally — it 
was when the creditor had lent money 
for the express purpose of ransoming 
the debtor from captivity (Demosthen. 
cont. Nikostr. *p. 1240)—analogous to 
the Actio Depensi in the old Roman 
law. 

Any citizen who owed money to the 
public treasury and whose debt became 
overdue, was deprived for the time of 
all civil rights until he had cleared it 
off. 

Diodorus (i, 79) gives us an alleged 
law of the Egyptian king Bocchoris re¬ 
leasing the persons of debtors and ren¬ 
dering their properties only liable, which 
is affirmed to have served as an example 
for Solon to copy. If we can trust this 
historian, lawgivers in other paits of 
Greece still retained the old severe law 
enslaving the debtor’s person: compare 
a passage in Isokrat^s (Orat. xiv. Platai- 
cus, p. 81)5; p. 414 Bek.). 
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and his children, disappeared, and loans of money took their place, 
founded on the property and prospective earnings of the debtor, 
which were in the main useful to both parties, and therefore main¬ 
tained their place in the moral sentiment of the public. And though 
Solon had found himself compelled to rescind all the mortgages on 
land subsisting in his time, we see money freely lent upon this same 
security, throughout the historical times of Athens, and the eviden¬ 
tiary mortgage pillars remaining ever after undisturbed. 

In the sentiment of an early society, as in the old Roman law, a 
distinction is commonly made between the principal and Distinction 
the interest of a loan, though the creditors have sought lirfy society 
to blend them indissolubly together. If the borrower 
cannot fulfil his promise to repay the principal, the public 
will regard him as having committed a wrong which he 
must make good by his person. But there is not the same 
unanimity as to his promise to pay interest: on contrary, the 
very exaction of interest will be regarded by many in the same 
light in which the English law considers usurious interest, as taint- ^ 
ing the whole transaction. But in the modern mind, principal, and 
interest within a limited rate, have so grown together, that we 
hardly understand how it can ever have been pronounced unworthy 
of an honourable citizen to lend money on interest. Yet such is 
the declared opinion of Aristotle and other superior men of antiquity; 
while at Rome, Cato the censor went so far as to denounce the 
practice as a heinous crime. ^ It was comprehended by them among 
the worst of the tricks of trade—and they held that all trade, or 
profit derived from interchange, was unnatural, as being made by 
one man at the expense of another: such pursuits therefore could 
not be commended, though they might be tolerated to a certain 
extent as a matter of necessity, but they belonged essentially to an 
inferior order of citizens.^ What is remarkable in Greece is, that 
the antipathy of a very early state of society against traders and 


' Aristot. Polit. i. 4, 23; Cato ap. 
Cicero, de Offic. ii. 25. Plato in his 
Treatise de Legg. (v. p, 742) forbids all 
lending on interest; indeed he forbids 
any private citizen to possess either gold 
or silver. 

To illustrate the marked difference 
made in the early Roman law, between 
the claim for the principal and that for 
the interest, I insert in an Appendix at 
the end of this Chapter the explanation 
given by M. von Savigny of the treat¬ 
ment of the Nexi and Addicti — con¬ 
nected as it is by analogy with the Solo- 


nian Seisachtheia. 

2 Aristot. Polit. i. 4, 23, Trjs /Ur^ra- 
0AVtik 7)S wy o fie V 7} s diKaiws (ob 

yb,p Kurb. ipvoriv, aAA* arr* aKK'i]Kwv 
^vKoytbrara fiiffurai 7} 6$o\ocrrariK'^, &c. 
Compare Ethic. Nikorn. iv. 1. 

Plutarch borrows from Aristotle the 
cpiibble derived from the word r 6 kos 
(the Greek expression for interest), 
which has given birth to the well-known 
dictum of Aristotle—that money being 
naturally barren, to extract njl’.spring from 
it must necessarily be contrary to nature 
(see Plutarch, De Yit. Mv, Al. p. 829). 
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moneff-lendeis lasted longer among the philosophers than among 
the mass of the people—^it harmonised more with the social idM of 
the former, than with the practical instincts of the latter. 

In a rude condition such as that of the ancient Germans de¬ 
scribed by Tacitus, loans on interest are unknown. Habitually 
careless of the future, the Germans w^ere gratified both in giving 
and receiving presents, but without any idea that they thereby 
either imposed or contracted an obligation.^ To a people in this 
state of feeling, a loan on interest presents the repulsive idea of 
making profit out of the distress of the borrower. Moreover, it is 
worthy of remark, that the first borrowers must have been for the 
most part men driven to this necessity by the pressure of want, and 
contracting debt as a desperate resource, without any fair prospect 
of ability to repay: debt and famine run together in the mind of 
the poet Hesiod.^ The borrower is, in this unhappy state, rather 
a distressed m^p soliciting aid, than a solvent man capable of 
making and fulnlling a contract If he cannot find a friend to 
make him a free gift in the former ch^acter, he will not, 
under the latter cliaracter, obtain a loan from a stranger, except 
by the promise of exorbitant interest,^ and by the fullest even- 

^ Tacit. Germ. 26. “ Foenus agitare ancler qiii pouvait rcdiiire son debitour 

et in usuras extendere, ignotum; idcK>- en esclavage y trouvait un profit: e'etoit 
que magis servatur quam si vetitum es- im esclave qu’il iicquerait: niais aujour- 
set.’ (c. 21.) ^^‘Gaudeiit numeribus: d’liui lo creaucicr sait qu’en privant son 
sed^ nec data iniputant, ncc accepti« debiteur de la liberte, il n’y gagiiera 
obligantur.' autre chose que d’etre oblige de le nour- 

Hesiod, 0pp. Di. 647, 404. BouArjat rir en prison: aussi ne s’avise-t-on pas 
re 7rpo(pvy€7v, kuI \ifihu ar^pitr). de faire contracter h un homme qui ii’a 
borne good observations on this subject rioii, et qui est reduit h onipruiiter pour 
are to be foun^ in the excellent treatise vivre, dcs engagemens qui emportent la 
of M. Turgot, written in 1763, contrainte par corps. La seule sfirete 

moire sur les Prots d'Argcnt”:-. vraiinent solide contre Phomme panvro 

Les causes qui avoieni^ autrefois ren> est le gage: et I'liomrne j)auvre s’estime 
du odieux le pret h, interct, out cessc heureux de trouver un secdurs pour le 
d agir avec taut de force . . . De toutes moment sans autre danger que de perdre 
ces circoustances rcunies, il est riisalte ce gage. Aussi le peuple a-t-il idutot 
que les empnmts faits par le pauvre de la recounoissance pour ces petils 
pour subsister ne sont plus qu’un objet Lusuners cpii le secourent dans son be¬ 
ll^ peine sensible dans la somme totale ^soin, quoiciu’ils lui vendent assez cher" 
dempruuts: que la plus grande partie ce secours,” (Mdinoire sur les Prets 
des pr^ts se font h Phomme riche, ou du d’Argent, in the collection of CEuvres de 
moms k Phomme mdustneux, qui esp6re Turgot, by Dupont de Nemours, vol. v. 
se procurer de grands profits par Peiii- sect. xxx. xxxi. pp. 326 327, 329 
ploi de I'argent qu’il empruute ... Les » ‘‘In Bengal (obseiwes Adam Smith, 
prdteurs sur pge h gros interct, les Wealth of Nations, b. i. ch. 9. p. 143, ed. 
seuls qui pretent yentableineut au 1812) money is frequently lent to the 
pauvre pour ses besoms joumaliers et farmers at 40, 50, and 60 per cent., and 
non pour le mettre en etat de gagner, the succeeding crop is mortgaged for the 
ne font point le memo mal que les an- payment.” 

ciens usuriers qui conduisoient par de- Respecting this commerce at Florence 
gres k la mis6re et k Pesclavage les in the middle ages, M. Depping ob- 
pauvres citoyens auxquels ils avoient serves*11 semblait que Pesprit com- 
procurc des secours fimestefl . , . Le ere- mercial fht inn6 chez les Florentins; 
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tual power over his person which he is in a condition to pant. 
In process of time a new class of borrowers rise up, who demand 
money for temporary convenience or profit, but with full prospect of 
repayment—a relation of lender and borrower quite different from 
that of the earlier period, when it presented itself in the repulsive 
form of misery on the one side, set against the prospect of very 
large profit on the other. If the Germans of the time of Tacitus 
looked to the condition of the poor debtors in Gaul, reduced to 
servitude under a rich creditor, and swelling by hundreds the crowd 
of his attendants, they would not be disposed to regret their own 
ignorance of the practice of money-lending.^ How much the in- 


(lejh, aiix 12”“’ et siecloa, on lea 

voit tenir des banqnes et proter de rtir- 
geiit aux princes. Us ouvrirent pai-t<nit 
des maisons de pret, marcherent de i)air 
avee les Lombards, ct, il faut le dire, 
ils fureiit souveiit rnaudits, comme ceux- 
ci, par lours doLiteurs, h, cause de leur 
rapaeite. Vingt pour cent par an etjiit 
le taux ordinaire des preteurs Florentina: 
ct il n’otait pas rare qu’ils on prissent 
trente et quarante.” Dep|)ing, Histoire 
du Commerce eiitre le Levant et I’Eu- 
ro 2 )c, vol. i. p. 2.35. 

Boeckb (Public Economy of Athens, 
book i. ch. 22) gives from 12 to IS 
cent, per annum as the common rate of 
interest at Athens in the time of the 
orators. 

The valuable Inscription (No. 1845 in 
his Corpus Inscr. Pars viii. p. 2o. sect. 

proves that at Korkyra a rate of 2 
l»er cent, per month, or 24 per cent, per 
annum, might be obtained from i)er- 1 
fectly solvent and responsible borrowers. 
For this is a decree of the Korkyra}an 
government, prescribing what shall be 
done with a sum of money given to the 
state for the Dionysirc festivals—placing 
that money under the care of certain 
men of property and character, and 
directing them to lend it out exactly at 
2 per cent, j^er mouth, neither more nor 
less, until a given sum shall be accumu¬ 
lated. This Inscription dates about the 
third or second century b.c., according 
to Boeckh’s conjecture. 

The Orchomenian Inscription, No. 
1569, to wSich Boeckh refers in the 
passage above alluded to, is unfortu¬ 
nately defective in the words deteiiiiin- 
ing the rate of interest i)ayable to Eubu- 
liis: but there is another, the Theroean 
Inscrijjtion (No. 2446), coiihiining the 
Testament of Epiktdta, wherein the 
annual sum payable in lieu of a prin¬ 


cipal sum bequeathed, is calculated at 
7 j)er cent.; a rate which Boeckh justly 
regards as moderate, considered in re¬ 
ference to ancient (1 recce. 

^ CJjcsar, B. G. i-^,4, respecting tho 
Gallic chiefs and idebs: Die constitute 
causie dictionis, Orgetorix ad judicium 
omnem suam farniliam, ad hominum 
millia decern, undiq\ie coegit: et omnes 
clientes, o^fcrf/^o.sque suos, quorum mag¬ 
num numerum liabebat, eodem con- 
duxit: per eos, ne causam diceret, so 
cripuit.” Ibid. vi. 13: ‘^Plerique, cum 
aut erre alteuo, aut magnitudine tribu- 
toriim, aut injuria potentiorum, pre- 
niuntur, sese in servitutem dicant no- 
bilibus. In hos eadem omnia sunt jura, 
qua) dominis in servos." The wealthy 
Romans cultivated their large posses¬ 
sions partly by the hands of ad judged 
debtors, in the time of Columella (i. 3, 
14): “more pnepotentium, qui possi- 
dent fines gentium, quos . . . aut occu- 
j)atos nexu civium, aut ergastulis, te- 
nent." 

According to the Teutonic codes also, 
drawn several centuries subsequently 
to Tacitus, it seems that the insolvent 
debtor falls under the power of his cre¬ 
ditor and is subject to i)ersonal fetters 
and chastisement (Grimm, Deutsche 
Rechts Alterthiimer, p. 612-615): both 
he and Von Savigny assimilate it to the 
terrible process of personal execution 
and addiction in the old law of Rome, 
against the insolvent debtor on loan. 
King Alfredll^ exhorts tho creditor to 
lenity (Laws of King Alfred, TIior 2 )e, 
Ancient Laws of England, vol. i. p. 53. 
law 35). 

A striking evidence of the alteration 
of the character and circumstances of 
debtors, between the age of Solon and 
that of Plutarch, is afforded by the trea¬ 
tise of the latter, ^‘De Vitando ^ro 
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teresft)f money was then regarded as an undue profit extorted from 
distress, is powerfully illustrated by the old Jewish law; the Jew 
being permitted to take interest from foreigners (whom the lawgiver 
did not think himself obliged to protect), but not from his own 
countrymen.^ The Koran follows out this point of view consist¬ 
ently, and prohibits the taking of interest altogether. In most 
other nations, laws have been made to limit the rate of interest, and 
at Rome especially, the legal rate was successively lowered—though 


Alieno/’ wherein he sets forth in the 
most vehement niaiiner tlie miserable 
consequences of getting into debt. “ The 
poor*’ he says, “ do md get mto dchly for 
no one will lend them money (rois yap 
atrSpois oh Savei(ov<riv, aWh, ^ov\op.4pois 
evrropiau riva kavro7s Kracrdai Kal p.dprvpa 
Bldcocri Kal ^€0aievrr]p Sri 

reheffOai): the borrowers are men who 
have still some propei’ty and some se¬ 
curity to offer, but who wish to keep up 
a rate of expenditure beyond what they 
can afford, and become utterly ruined 
by contracting debts.*’ (Plut. p. 827, 
880.) This shows how intimately the 
multiplication of poor debtors was con¬ 
nected with the liability of their persons 
to enslavement. Compare Plutarch, Be 
Cupidine Divitiarum, c. ‘2. p. 528. 

* Levitic. xxv. 85-3(); Deuteron. xxiii. 
20. This enactment seems sufficiently 
intelligible: yet M. Salvador (Histoire 
des Institutions de Moise, liv. iii'. ch. 0) 
puzzles himself much to assign to it 
some far-sighted commercial purpose. 
" Unto thy brother thou shalt not lend 
upon usury, but unto a stranger thou 
msyst lend upon usury” It is of more 
importance to remark that the w'ord 
here translated usury really in cans any 
interest for* money, great or small—^see 
the opinion of the Sanhedrim of seventy 
Jewish doctors, assembled at Paiis in 
1807, cited in M. Salvador’s work, /. c. 

The Mosaic law therefore (as between 
Jew and Jew, or even as between Jew 
and the p.4roiKos or resident stranger, 
distinguished from the foreigner') w'eiit 
as far as the Koran in prohibiting all 
taking of interest. That its enactments 
were not much observed, we have one 
proof at least in the procepding of Ne- 
hemiah at the building of the second 
temple—which presents so curious a 
parallel in many respects to the Solonian 
Seisachtheia, that I transcribe the ac¬ 
count of it from Prideaux, Connection 
of Sacred and Profane History, part i. 
b. tl. p. 290: — 

<*The burden which the people un¬ 


derwent in the carrying on of this work, 
and the incessant labour wffiich they 
were enforced to undergo to bring it to 
so speedy a conclusion, being ve)*y great, 

. . . care was taken to relieve them from 
a much greater burden, the oppression 
of usurers; which they then in great 
misery lay under, and had much greater 
reason to complain of. For the lich, 
taking advantage of the necessities of 
the meaner sort, had exacted heavy 
usury of them, making them pay the 
centesima for all moneys lent them, 
that is, 1 i^er cent, for every month, 
w’hich amounted to 12 per cent, for the 
whole year; so that they were forced to 
mortgage their lands, and sell their 
children into servitude, to have where¬ 
with to buy bread for the support of 
themselves and their families; which 
being a manifest breach of the law of 
God, given them by Moses (for that for¬ 
bids all the race of Israel to take usury 
of any of their brethren), Nehemiah, on 
his hearing hereof, resolved forthwith 
to remove so great an iniquity; in order 
whereto he cjilled a general assembly of 
all the people, where having sob forth 
unto them the nature of the offence, 
how great a breach it was of the divine 
law, and how heavy an oppression upon 
their brethren, and how much it might 
provoke the wrath of God against them, 
he caused it to be enacted by the gene¬ 
ral suffrage of that whole assembly, that 
all should return to their brethrefl| 
whatsoever bad been exacted of them 
upon usury, and also release all the lands, 
vineyards, olive-yards, and houses, which 
had been taken of them upon mortgage 
on the account hereof.” 

The measure of Nehemiah appears 
thus to have been not merely a Seisach¬ 
theia such as that of Solon, but also a 
'naXivroKla or refunding of interest paid 
by the debtor in past time—analogous 
to the proceeding of the Megarians on 
emancipating themselves from their oli¬ 
garchy, as recounted above. Chapter ix 
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it seenis, as might have been expected, that the restrictive ordi 
nances were constantly eluded. All such restrictions have been 
intended for the protection of debtors; an eflFect which large experi¬ 
ence proves them never to produce, unless it be called protection to 
render the obtaining of money on loan impracticable for the most 
distressed borrowers. But there was another effect which they did 
tend to produce—they softened down the primitive antipathy against 
the practice generally, and confined the odious name of usury to 
loans lent above the fixed legal rate. 

In this way alone could they operate beneficially, and their 
tendency to counterwork the previous feeling was at that time not 
unimportant, coinciding as it did with other tendencies arising out 
of the industrial progress of society, which gradually exhibited the 
relation of lender and borrower in a light more reciprocally bene¬ 
ficial, and less repugnant to the sympathies of the bystander.^ 

At Athens the more favourable point of view prevailed through¬ 
out all the historical times. The march of industry and commerce, 
under the mitigated law which prevailed subsequently to Solon, 
had been sufficient to bring it about at a very early period and to 
suppress all public antipathy against lenders at interest.^ We may 
remark <too, that this more equitable tone of opinion grew up 
spontaneously, without any legal restriction on the rate of interest, 
—no such restriction having ever been imposed, and the rate 
being expressly declared free by a law ascribed to Solon himself.'^ 
The same may probably be said of the communities of Greece 
generally—at least there is no information to make us suppose the 
contrary. But the feeling against lending money at interest re¬ 
mained in the bosoms of the philosophical men long after opinion 
it had ceased to form a part of the practical morality of 
the citizens, and long after it had ceased to be lustified sopheis, after 

1 I ’ , • n • 11 1 1 ccasod 

by the appearances of the case as at first it really had to 
been. Plato, Aristotle, Cicero,'^ and Plutarch, treat the nity gene- 
practice as a branch of that commercial and moncy-get-^‘^^^^‘ 


^ In every law to limit the rate of in¬ 
terest, it is of course implied that the 
law not only ought to fix, but van fix, 
the maximum rate at which money is to 
be lent. The tribunes at Rome followed 
out this proposition with perfect con¬ 
sistency : they passed successive laws for 
the reduction of the rate of interest, 
until at length they made it illegal to 
take any interest at all: ‘‘Genuciuin, 
tribuiium plebis, tulisse ad populum, 
no fcjcneraii licerot.” (Liv. vii. 42.) His¬ 


tory shows that the law, though passed, 
was not carried into execution. 

^ Boeckli (Public Econ. of Athens, b. i. 
ch, 22. p. 1)28) thinks differently—in my 
judgment, contrary to the evidence: the 
passages to which he refers (especially 
that of Theophrastus) are not sufficient 
to sustain his opinion, and there are otlier 
passages which go far to contradict it. 

® Lysias cont. Theonmest. A. c. 5. p. 
360. 

* Cicero, He Officiis, i. 42. 
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ting spirit which they are anxious to discourage ; and one conse¬ 
quence of this was, that they were less disposed to contend stre¬ 
nuously for the inviolability of existing money-contracts. The con¬ 
servative feeling on this point was stronger among the mass than 
among the philosophers. Plato even complains of it as incon¬ 
veniently preponderant/ and as arresting the legislator in all com¬ 
prehensive projects of reform. For the most part indeed schemes 
of cancelling debts and redividing lands ^vere never thought of 
except by men of desperate and selfish ambition, who made them 
stepping-stones to despotic power. Such men were denounced 
alike by the practical sense of the community and by the specula¬ 
tive thinkers: but when we turn to the case of the Spartan king 
Agis III., who proposed a complete extinction of debts and an 
equal redivision of tlie landed property of the state, not with any 
selfish or personal views, but upon pure ideas of patriotism, well or 
ill understood, and for the purpose of renovating the lost as¬ 
cendency, of Sparta—we find Plutarch^ cx})rcssing the most 
unqualified admiration of this young king and his projects, and 
treating the opposition made to him as originating in no better 
feelings than meanness and cupidity. The philosophical thinkers 
on politics conceived (and to a great degree justly, as I slfhll show 
hereafter) that the conditions of security, in the ancient world, 
imposed upon the citizens generally the absolute necessity of keep¬ 
ing up a military spirit and willingness to brave at all times 
personal hardship and discomfort; so that increase of wealth, on 
account of the habits of self-indulgence which it commonly intro¬ 
duces, was regarded by them with more or less of disfavour. If in 
their estimation any Grecian community had become corrupt, they 
were willing to sanction great interference with pre-existing rights 
for the purpose of bringing it bacl^nearer to their ideal standard. 
And the real security for the maintenance of these rights lay in 

1 Plato, Legg. iii. p.^084. ws Qnamobrem no sit fos alienui#, quod 

povini voiJLoBerr} Kiuuy rwu roiovray ri reipublicsoiioceat, i)roviclendumest (quod 
Teas ^Trayr^, \4ywy^ Ktye7y rb. ^KlyT}ra, muHis rationibus caveri potest): non, si 
koL iTraparai yijs tc ayadaapobs elffriyob^ fuerit, ut locupletes suum perdant, de- 
p€yoy Kot biroKOTras, &(rT* els airo- bitores lucreutur alienum,"’ &c. What 

piay KaSlffraaBai irdyra &ySpa, &o. : com- the inidtic ralioncs were, which Cicero 
pare also v. p. 7b(3-7^J7, where similar j had in his mind, I do not know. Corn- 
feelings are intimated not less emphatic- pare his opinion ftjcncratures^ Offic. 

ally. i i. 42 ; ii. 25. 

Cicero lays down very good principles j • See Plutarch’s Life of Agis, especi- 
about the mischief of destroying faith in ; ally ch. 13, about the bonfire in which 
contracts; but his admonitions to this J the K\dpia or mortgage deeds of the cre- 
effect seem, to be accompanied with an j ditors were all burnt, in the agora of 
impracticable condition: the lawgiver is ; Sparta; compare also the comparison of 
to take care that debts shall not be eon- ‘ Agis with Gracchus, c. 2. 
tructed to an extent hurtful to the state 
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the conservative feelings of the citizens generally, much more than 
in the opinions which superior minds imbibed from the philo¬ 
sophers. 

Such conservative feelings were in the subsequent Athenian 
democracy peculiarly deep-rooted. The mass of the Solonian 
Athenian people identified inseparably the nUintenance 
of property in all its various shapes with that of their i\h‘en8~ 
laws and constitution. And it is a remarkable fact, that 
though the admiration entertained at Athens for Solon 
was universal, the principle of his Seisachtheia and of his a^^eu wards. 
money-depreciation was not only never imitated, but found the 
strongest tacit reprobation; %hereas at Rome, as well as in most 
of the kingdoms of modern Europe, we know tliat one debasement 
of the coin succeeded another. The temptation, of thus partially 
eluding tlie pressure of financial embarrassments, proved, after one 
successful trial, too strong to be resisted, and brought down the 
coin by successive depreciations from t!fc full pound of twelve 
ounces to the standard of one half ounce. It is of some import¬ 
ance to take notice of this fact, when we reflect how much “ Grecian 
faith ” has been degraded by the Roman writers into a byword for 
duplicity in pecuniary dealings.^ The democracy of Athens (and 
indeed the cities of Greece generally, both oligarchies and demo¬ 
cracies) stands far above the senate of Rome, and far above the 
modern kingdoms of France and England until comparatively recent 
times, in res’J)ect of honest dealing with the coinage.^ Moreover, 


’ ''Gracest fide mercari.” Polybius 
puts the Greeks greatly below the Ro¬ 
mans in point of veracity and good faith 
(vi. hf)); in another passage he speaks 
not quite so confidently (xviii. 17). 
Even the testimony of the Roman 
writers is sometimes given in favour of 
Attic good faith, not against it—‘^ut 
semper et in omni re, quicquid sinceiA 
^(Peretur, id Romani, Attica fieri, 
pnedicarent.” (Velleius Paterc. ii. 2;k) 

The language of Heffter (Atheniiische 
Gerichts Verfiissung, p. 406), especially, 
degrades very undeservedly the state of 
good faith and credit at Athens. 

The whole tone and argument of the 
Oration of Demosthenes against LeptinCs 
is a remarkable proof of the respect of 
the Athenian Dikastery for vested inte¬ 
rests, oven under less obvious forms 
than that of pecuniary possession. We 
niay add a striking passage of Demos- j 
thenes cent. Timokrat. wherein he de- 
noini(.t,s the rescinding of past transac¬ 
tions (rh, Kvarai, contrasted 


with prospective legislation) as an injus¬ 
tice peculiar to oligarcliy, and repugnant 
to the feelings of a democracy (cent. 
Timokrat. c. 20. p. 724; c. 36, 747). 

- A similar credit, in respect to mone¬ 
tary probity, may be claimed for the re¬ 
public of Florence. M. Sismondi says, 
“ Au milieu des revolutions monetaires 
de tons les pays voisins et tandis que la 
mauvaise foi des gouvernemens alturoit 
lo numeraire d’une extremite h I’antre 
de I’Europe, le florin ou sequin de Flo¬ 
rence est toujours restd le meine: il est 
du radme poids, du meme titre; il porto 
la meme empreirite que colui qui fut 
battu en 1252.’" (Republiques Italieimos, 
vol. iii. ch. 18. p. 170.) 

M. Boeckh (Public Econ. of Athens, 
i. 6; iv. 10), while affirming justly and 
decidedly, that the Athenian veqmblic 
always set a high value on mauitaining 
the integrity of their silvei' money—yet 
thinks that the gold pieces which were 
coined in Olynip. 93. 2. (1<)8 u.c.) under 
the archonship of Autigencs (out of the 
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while there occurred at Rome several political changes v'hich 
brought about new tables ^ or at least a partial depreciation of con¬ 
tracts, no phenomenon of the same kind ever happened at Athens, 
during the three centuries between Solon and the end of the free 
working of the demoCTacy. Doubtless there were fraudulent debtors at 
Athens; while the ffllministration of private law, though not in any 
way conniving at their proceedings, was far too imperfect to repress 
them as effectually as might have been wished. But the public 
sentiment on the point was just and decided. It may be asserted 
with confidence that a loan of money at Athens was quite as secure 
as it ever was at any time or place of the ancient world,—in spite 
of the great and important superiorif^ of Rome with respect to the 
accumulation of a body of authoritative legal precedent, the source 
of what was ultimately shaped into the Roman jurisprudence. 
Among the various causes of sedition or mischief in the Grecian 
communities,^ we hear little of the pressure of j)rivate debt. * 

By the measures of ftlief above described,-^ Solon had accom- 
soion la em- plished rcsults surpassing his own best hopes. He fiad 

powered to ^ 1 o X 

modify the hcalcd the prevailing discontents; and such was the con- 
constitution. fidcncc and gratitude which he had inspired, that he was 
now called upon to draw up a constitution and laws for the better 
working of the government in future. His constitutional changes 
were great and valuable: respecting his laws, what we hear is 
rather curious than important. 

It has been already stated that, down to the time of Solon, the 


golden ornaments in the acropolis, and 
at a time of public embarrassments) 
were debased and made to pass for more 
than their value. The only evidence in 
support of this position appears to he 
the passage in Aristophanes (Ran. 719- 
737) with the Seholia; but this very 
passage seems to me rather to prove the 
contrary. “The Athenian people (says 
Aristophands) deal with their public 
servants as they do with their coins: 
they prefer the new and bad to the old 
and good.” If the peoj)le were so ex¬ 
ceedingly, and even extravagantly, desir¬ 
ous of obtaining the new coins, this is a 
strong proof that they were 7 iot depre¬ 
ciated, and that no loss was incurred by 
giving the old coins in excliange for 
them. They might perhaps be carelessly 
executed. 

1 “Sane vetus Urbi foenebre malum 
(says Tacitus, Ann. vi. 16) et seditionum 
discordiarumque creberrima causa,” &c.: 
compare Appian, Bell. Civil. Pnefat.; 
and Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, L. 


xxii. c. 22. 

The constant hopes and intrigues of 
debtors at Rome, to get rid of their 
debts by some political movement, are 
nowhere more forcibly brought out than 
in the second Catiliiiarian Oration of 
Cicero, c. 8-9 : read also the striking 
harangue of Catiline to his fellow-con¬ 
spirators (Sallust, B. Catilin. c.^-21). 

2 The insolvent debtor in Bonm of the 
Boeotian towns w'as condemned to sit 
publicly in the agora with a basket on 
Lis head, and then disfranehised (Niko¬ 
laus Damaskenus, Frag. p. 152, cd, 
Orelli). 

According to Diodorus, the old severe 
law against the body of a debtor, long 
after it had been abrogated by Solon at 
Athens, still continued in other parts of 
Greece (i. 79). 

® Solon, Frag. 27, ed. Schneid.— 

*A fjLfv aeKirra avv BtoXcrw ^vw*, aXXa 5’ ow 
fiarriv 

'^V.pSov. ^ 
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classification received in Attica was that of the four Ionic tribes, 
comprising in one scale the Phratries and Gentes, and in another 
scale the three Trittyes and forty-eight Naukraries—while the 
EupatridsB, seemingly a few specially respected gentes, and perhaps 
a few distinguished families in all the gentes, had in their hands 
all th^ powers of government. Solon introduce a new principle of 
classification—called in Greek the timocratic principle. He distri¬ 
buted all the citizens of the tribes, without any reference to their 
gentes or phratries, into four classes, according to the amount of 
their property, which he caused to be assessed and entered in a 
public schedule. Those whose annual income was equal to 500 
niedimni of corn (about 700 Imperial bushels) and upwards—one 
medimnus being considered equivalent to one drachma in money— 
tie placed in the highest class; those wlio received between 300 
and 500 medimni or drachms formed the second class; and those 
between 200 and 300, the third.^ The fourth and most numerous 
class comprised all those who did not possess land yield- census— 
mg a produce equal to 200 medimm. ihe first class, property, 
called Pentakosiomedimni, were alone eligible to the archonship 
and to all commands : the second were called the knights or horse¬ 
men of the state, as possessing enough to enable them to keep a 
horse and perform military service in that capacity: the third class, 
called the Zeugitae, formed the heavy^armed infantry, and were 
bound to serve, each with his full panoply. Each of these three 
classes was entered in the public schedule as possessed of a taxable 
capital calculated with a certain reference to his annual income, 
but in a proportion diminishing according to the scale of that in¬ 
come—and a man paid taxes to the state according to the sura for 
which he stood rated in the schedule; so that this direct taxation 
acted really like a graduated income-tax. The rateable property 
of the citizen belonging to the richest class (the Pentakosiomedim- 
nus) >ps calculated and entered on the state-schedule at a sum of 
capital equal to twelve times his annual income: that of the Hip- 
peus, Horseman or knight, at a sum equal to ten times his annual 
income: tlfat of the Zeugite, at a sum equal to five times his annual 
income.^ Thus a Pentakosiomedimnus whose income was exactly 

' Plutarch, Solon, 18-23 ; Pollux, He took a medimnus (of wheat or 
viii. 130; Aristot. Polit. ii. 9, 4j Aristot. barley ?) as equivalent to a drachm, and 
Fragm. irepl HoXircluv, Fr. 51, ed. Neu- a sheep at the same value {ib. c. 23). - 
maun; Harpokration and Photius, v. The medimnus seems equal to abr>ut 
I-TTrcis; Etymolog. Mag. Zevylciou, 1| (1*4) English Imperial buaheL con- 

the Etym, Mag. Z^vyiarioyf and sequently 500 medimni = 700 English 
the Schol. Aristoph. Eqnit. 027, r^cog- Imperial bushels, or 87^ quarters, 
nise only three classes. 
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^K) drachms (the? minimum qualification of his class), stood rated 
in the schedule for a taxable property of 6000 drachms or one 
t^fent, being twelve times his income—if his annual income were 
1000 drachms, he would stand rated for 12,000 drachms or two 
talents, being the same proportion of income to rateable capital. 
But when we pass to the second class. Horsemen or knigliis, the 
graduate^ proportion of the two is changed. The Horseman pos- 
oTSIe^three incoTiic of just 300 drachms (or 300 medimni) 

richest would Stand rated for 3000 drachms, or ten times his 

compared rc^l nicome, and SO in the same proportion tor any income 
other. ^ above 300 and below 500. Again, in the third class, or 
below 300, the proportion is a second time altered—the Zeugite 
possessing exactly 200 drachms of income was rated upon a still 
lower calculation, at 1000 drachms, or a sum equal to five times 
his income; and all incomes of this class (between 200 and 300 
drachms) would in like manner be multiplied by five in order to 
obtain the amount of rateable capital. Upon these respective sums 
of scheduled capital, all direct taxation w^as levied. If the state 
required one per cent, of direct tax, the j)oorest Pentakosiomedim- 
nus would pay (upon .6000 drachms) 60 drachms; the poorest 
Hippeus would pay (upon 3000 drachms) 30 ; the poorest Zeugite 
would pay (upon 1000 drachms) 10 drachms. And thus this 
mode of assessment would operate like a graduated income-tax, 
looking at it in reference to the three different classes—but as an 
equal income-tax, looking at it in reference to the different indivi¬ 
duals comprised in one and the same class.^ 

* The excellent explanation of the lows, p. .'>1) agree in fixing 200, and 
Solonian (rifATjiJia) property-schedule and not 150 ; and the inference drawn from 
graduated qualification, first given by the old law, quoted in Demosthenes 
Boeckh in his Staatshaushaltung der (cont. Makartat. p. 1UG7) is too uncer- 
Athener (b. hi. c. 5), has elucidated a tain to outweigh this concurrence of 
subject which was, before him, nothing j authorities. 

but darkness and mystery. The state- | Moreover the whole Solonian schedule 
ment of Pollux (viii. given in very i becomes clearer and more symmetrical 
loose language, had been, before Boeckh, if we adhere to the statement of 200 
erroneously apprehended; ay^fiXiCKoy els drachms, and not 150, as the lowest 
rh dvfi6<riovt does not mean the sums scale of Zeugite income; for the sche- 
•which the Pentakosioniedimnus, the duled capital is then, ingiill the three 
Hippeus, or the Zeugite, actually paid scales, a definite and exact multiple of 
to the state, but the sums for which the income returned — in the richest 
each was rated, or which each was liable class it is twelve times—in the middle 
to pay if called upon: of course the class, ten times—in the poorest, five 
state does not call for the whole of a times the income. But this correspond- 
man’s rated, proi)crty, but exacts an ence ceases, if we adopt the supposition 
e4hal proportion of it from each. | of Boeckh, that the lowest Zeugite 

On one point I cannot concur with j income was 1.50 drachms; for the sum 
Boeckh. " He fixes the pecuniary quali- of 1000 drachms (at which the lowest 
fication of the third class, or Zeugites, Zeugite was rated in the schedule) is no 
at 150 drachms, not at 200. All the exact multiple of 150 drachms. In 
positive testimonies (as he himself al- order to evade this difficulty, Boeckh 
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All persons in the state whose annual income amounted to. less 
than 200 mediinni or drachms were placed in the fourth class, and 
they must have constituted the large majority of the community* 
Tliey were not liable to any direct taxation, and perhaps were not 
at first even entered upon the taxable schedule, more especially as 
we do not know that any taxes were actually levied upon this sche¬ 
dule during the Solonian times. It is said that they were all called 
Thetes, but this appellation is not well sustained, and cannot be 
admitted: the fourth compartment in the descending scale was in¬ 
deed termed the Thetic census, because it contained all the Thetes, 
and because most of its members were of that humble description ; 
but it is not conceivable that a proprietor whose land yielded to 
him a clear annual return of 100, 120, 140, or 180 drachms, 
could ever have been designated by that nanieJ 

Such were the divisions in the political scale established by 
Solon, called by Aristotle a Timocracy, in which the ., 
rimits, honours, lunctions, and liabilities oi the citizens i>u>ntf)fiK)iiti- 

„ cal rights and 

were measured out according to the assessed ])roperty ot franchise's 
each. The highest honours of the state—that is, the onsscaic-a 
places of the nine archoiis annually chosen, as w^ell as 
those in the senate of Areopagus, into which the past archons 
always entered—perhaps also the posts of Prytanes of the Nau- 
krari—were reserved for the first class: the poor Eupatrids became 
ineligible, while rich men not Eupatrids were admitted. Other 
posts of inferior distinction were filled by the second and third 
classes, who were moreover bound to military service, the one on 


way both roundabout and including nice 
fractions: ho thinks that tlie income of 
each was converted into capital by mul¬ 
tiplying by twelve, and that in the cjusc 
of the richest class, or Pentakosiome- 
dimni, the whole sum so obtained was 
entered in the schedule—in the case of 
the second class, or Hii)pcis, ^ of the 
sum—and in the case of the third class, 
or Zeugites, § of tho sum. Now this 
process seems to me rather complicated, 
and the employment of a fraction such 
as ^ (both dithcult and not much above 
the simple fraction of one-half) very 
improbable : moreover Boeckh’s own 
table Cp. 41) gives fractional sums in 
the third class, when none appear in 
the first or second. 

Such objections, of course, would 
not be admissible, if there were any 
positive evidence to prove the point. 
But in this case they are in harmony 
VOL. TI* 


with all the positive evidence, and are 
amply sufficient (in my judgement) to 
countervail the presumption arising 
from tho old law on which Bocckli 
relies. 

* See Boeckh, Staatshaushaitung der 
Athencr, ut supra. Pollux gives an 
Inscription describing Antheniion son 
of Lipliilus,— 0rjrtKov ki/rX rcKovs iirirdy 
dLjjLei^dlievos. The word reXcTu docs 
not necessarily mean or.tHal ])aymcnt, 
but ‘^tbe being included in a class with 
a certain aggregate of duties and lia¬ 
bilities,”—equivalent to censeri (Boeckh, 

p. 

Plato in bis treatise De Legibus admits 
a quadripartite census of citizens, ac¬ 
cording to more or less of pr’oporty 
(Legg. V. p. 744; vi. p. 75<)). Compare 
Tittmann, Griechisclio Staats Verfass- 
ungen, p. 048, G5:{ ; K. F. Ilei inaun, 
Lehrbuch dor Gr. Staats Alt. § 1U8. 

Y 
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horseback, the other as heavy-armed soldiers on foot. Moreover, 
the Liturgies of the state, as they were called—unpaid functions 
such as the trierarchy, choregy, gymnasiarchy, &c., which entailed 
expense and trouble on the holder of them—were distributed in 
some way or other between the members of the three classes, 
though we do not know how the distribution was made in these 
early times. On the other hand, the members of the fourth or 
lowest class were disqualified from holding any individual office of 
dignity. They performed no liturgies, served in case of war only 
as light-armed or with a panoply provided by the state, and paid 
nothing to the direct ])roperty-tax or Eisphora. It would be in¬ 
correct to say that they paid no taxes, for indirect taxes, such as 
duties on ini])orts, fell upon them in common with the rest; and 
we must recollect that these latter were, throughout a long period 
of Athenian history, in steady operation, while the direct Uixes 
were only levied on rare occasions. 

But tliough this fourth class, constituting the great numerical 
maioritv of the free people, were shut out from individual 

Fourth or *’ f . , 

poorest class othcc, tlicir collectivc importance was in aiiotlier ww 
powers only gi'catly increased. They were invested witli the right 
—chosf' nm- of choosing the annual archons, out of the chiss of Pen- 
hohl them to takosiomediinni; and what was of more importance still, 
aSuty?' the archons and the magistrates generally, after their 
year of oflice, instead of being accountable to the senate 
of Areopagus, were made formally accountable to the public 
assembly sitting in judgement upon their past conduct. They 
might be impeached and called upon to defend themselves, pu¬ 
nished in case of misbehaviour, and debarred from the usual 
honour of a seat in the senate of Areopagus. 

Had the public assembly been called upon to act alone without 
Pro-boiiicutic aid or guidance, this accountability would have proved 
nominal. But Solon converted it into a reality by 
Four* huL another new institution, which will hereafter be found of 
dred. great moment in the working out of the Athenian demo¬ 
cracy. lie created the pro-bouleutic or pre-considering senate, 
with intimate and especial reference to the public assembly—to 
prepare matters for its discussion, to convoke and superintend its 
meetings, and to ensure the execution of its decrees. The senate, 
as first constituted by Solon, comprised 400 members, taken in 
equal proportions from the four tribes,—not chosen by lot (as they 
will be found to be in the more advanced stage of the democracy), 
but elected by the people, in the same w^ay as the archons then 
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were,—persons of ihe fourtli or poorest class of the census, though 
contributing to elect, not being thcraselves eligible. 

But while Solon thus created the new pre-considering senate, 
identified with and subsidiary to the populai' Assembly, he setjate of 
manifested no jealousy of the pre-existing Arcopagitic usTow?”®"' 
senate. On the contrary, he enlarged its powers, gave to 
it an ample supervision over the execution of the laws generally, and 
imposed upon it the censorial duty of inspecting the lives and occu¬ 
pations of the citizens, as well as of punishing men of idle and 
dissolute habits. He was himself, as past archon, a member of 
this ancient senate, and he is said to have contemplated that by 
means of the two senates, the state w^ould be held fast, as it weie 
with a double anchor, against all shocks and storms.^ 

Such are the only new political institutions (apart from the law^s 
to be noticed presently) which there are grounds for confusion 
ascribing to Solon, when w'e take proper care to discri- 
minate what really belongs to Solon and his age, from plSsoi!^ 
the Athenian constitution as afterwards remodelled. It 
has been a practice common with many able expositors of Gre¬ 
cian affairs, and followed partly even by Dr. Thirl wall,to 
connect the name of Solon with the whole political and judicial 
state \)f Athens as it stood between the age of Perikles and that of 
Demosthenes,—the regulations of the senate of five hundred, the 
numerous public dikasts or jurors taken by lot from the people, as 
well as the body annually selected for law-revision, and eddied 
Noinothets, and the prosecution (called the Graphe Paranomdn) 
open to be instituted against the proposer of any measure illegal, 
unconstitutional or dangerous. There is indeed some 
countenance for this confusion between Soloniari and 
post-Solonian Athens, in the usage of the orators them¬ 
selves. For Demosthenes and iEschines employ the 
Solon in a very loose manner, and treat him as the author of insti¬ 
tutions belonging evidently to a later age: for extample, the 


Loose lan- 
Kuae:e of tlin 
Athenian 
orators on 
this point. 

name of 


^ Plutarch, Solon, 18, 10, 28; Philo- 
chorus, Frag. GO, eel. Didot. Atheiueus, 
iv. j). 168; Valer. Maxim, li. G. 

2 Meursiua, Solon, passim; Sigonius, 
De Republ. Atlien. i. p. 39 (though in 
some passages he makes a marked dis¬ 
tinction between the time before and 
after Klcisthenes, p. 28). See Wachs* 
ninth, Hellenischa Alterthumskunde, 
vol. i. sect. 4G, 47 ; Tittmann, Griechische 
Statifsverfassungen, p. 14G; Platner, Der 
Attischo Prozess, book ii. ch. 5. p. 28- 


38 ; Dr. TJiirlwall, History of Greece, 
vol. ii. ch. xi. p. 4G-57. 

Niebuhr, in his brief allusions to tlio 
legislation of Solon, keeps duly in view 
the material difference between Athens 
as constituted by Solon, and Athens as 
it came to be after Kleisthenes; but bo 
presumes a closer analogy between tlie 
Roman patricians and the Athenian 
Eupatridac than wo are entitled to count 
upon. 
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striking and characteristic oath of the Heliastic jurors, which De¬ 
mosthenes' ascribes to Solon, proclaims itself in many ways as 
belonging to the age after Kleisthenes, especially by the mention 
of the senate of five hundred, and not of four hundred. Among 
the citizens who served as jurors or dikasts, Solon was venerated 
generally as the author of the Athenian laws. An orator therefore 
might well employ his name for the purpose of emphasis, without 
provoking any critical inquiry whether the particular institution, 
which he happened to be then impressing upon his audience, be¬ 
longed really to Solon himself or to the subsequent periods. Many 
of those institutions, which Dr. Thirlwall mentions in conjunction 


^ Demoathen. cont. Tiniokrut. p, 746. 
./Escliinoa aacriboa this oath to d vo^o- 
derrjs (c. Kteai]>li()n. p. :{S9). 

Dr. Tliirlwall noticea the oatli as pre¬ 
scribed by Solon (History of Greece, 
vol, ii. ch.- xi. p. 47). 

So again Deniosthenea and jEaoliinoa, 
in the orations against Leptines (c. -Jl. 
p. 4-86) and against Timokrat. p. 70G, 
707—Compare Hi]achin. c. Ktesi[>h. p. 
429—in commenting nj^ou the formali¬ 
ties enjoined for repealing an existing 
law and enacting a new one, while as¬ 
cribing the whole to Solon—say, among 
other things, that Solon directed the 
proposer to post up his i)rojoct of law 
before the Eponymi ” ( ‘jrp6(T0ev 
rcov 'ETTwvvfjLcou) : now the Eponymi 
were (the statues of) the heroes from 
whom the ten Kleisthenean tribes drew 
their names, and the law making men¬ 
tion of these statues, proclaims itself as 
of a date subsetpicnt to Kleisthenes. 
Even the law defining the treatment 
of the condemned murderer who* re¬ 
turned from exile, which both Demos¬ 
thenes and Doxopater (ap. AValz. Collect. 
Bhetor. vol. ii. ]), 22.}) call a law of 
Drako, i.«» really later than Solon, as may 
be seen by its mention of the 
(Demosth. cont. Aristok. p. 629). 

Andokides is not less liberal in his 
employment of the name of Solon (see 
Orat. i. I)e Mystcriis, p. Id), where he 
cites as a law of Solon, an enactment 
which contains the mention of the tribe 
.Mantis and the senate of five hundred 
(obviously theref»)re subsequent to the 
revolution of Kleisthenes), besides other 
matters which prove it to have been 
passed even subsequent to the oligar¬ 
chical revolution of the four hundred, 
towards the close of the Peloponnesian 
war. Ttie Prytanes, the Proedri, and 
the division of the year into ten por¬ 
tions of time, each called by the name 


of a prytany—m interwoven with all the 
public proceedings of Athens—do not 
belong to the Solonian Athens, but to 
Athens as it stood after the ten tribes 
of Kleisthenes. 

Sclidmami maintains emphatically, 
that the sworn Nomotlietic as they 
stood in the days of Demosthenes were 
instituted by Solon; but be admits at 
the same time that all the alkisions of 
the orators to this institution include 
botli words and matters essentially 
post-Solonian, so that modifications sub¬ 
sequent to Solon must have been in¬ 
troduced. This admission seem^to me 
fatal to tlio cogency of his proof: see 
Schbinann, De Coiiiitiis, ch. vii, p. 26(>- 
268; and the same author, Antiq. J. P. 
Att. sect, xxxii. His opinion is shared 
by K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der Griech. 
Stajits Alterth. sect. 161 ; and Platner, 
Atti.scher Prozess, vol. ii. p. 38. 

Meier, Dc Bonis Damnatorum, p. 2, 
remarks upon the laxity with which the 
orators use the name of Solon: “ Ora- 
tores Solonis nomine suepe utuntur, ubi 
omnino legislatoreiii quemquam signi- 
ficare volunt, etiam.si a Solone ipso lex 
lata non est,’* Hermann Schelling, in 
his Dissertation de Solonis Legibus ap. 
Oratt. Attic. (Berlin, 1842), has col¬ 
lected and discussed the references to 
Solon and to his laws in the orators. 
He controverts the opinion just cited 
from Meier, but upon arguments no way 
satisfactory to mo (p. 6-8); the more 
so as he himself admits that the dialect 
in which the Solonian laws appear in 
the citation of the orators can never 
have been the original dialect of Solon 
himself (p. 3-5), and makes also sub¬ 
stantially the same admission as Sebo- 
manii, in regard to the presence of post- 
Soloniaii matters in the supposed So- 
loniau laws (p. 23-27). 
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with the name of Solon, are among the last refinements and ela¬ 
borations of the democratical mind of Athens—gradually i)rc- 
pared, doubtless, during the intcuwal between Kleisthenes and 
Perikles, but not brought into full operation until the period of 
the latter (460-429 b.c.). For it % hardly possible to conceive 
these numerous dikasteries and assemblies in regular, frequent, 
and long standing operation, without an assured payment to the 
dikasts who composed them. Now such payment first began to be 
made about the time of Perikles, if not by his actual proposition 
and Demosthenes had good reason for contending that if it were 
suspended, the judicial as well as the administrative system of 
Athens would at once fall to jncccs.*'^ It would be a marvel, such 
as nothing short of strong direct evidence would justify us in be¬ 
lieving, that in an age when even partial democracy was yet 
untried, Solon should conceive the idea of such iiistitu- soIoimkvc r 
tions; it would be a marvel still greater that the half- 
emancipated Thetes and small proprietors, for whom he rl'vl'iiotrof 
legislated—yet trembling under the rod of the Eupatrid 
archons, and utterly inexperienced in collective business—should 
have been found suddenly competent to fulfil these ascendent 
functions, such as the citizens of conquering Athens in the days of 
I'crikles—full of the sentiment of force and actively identifying 
tliemselves with the dignity of their community—became gradually 
competent, and not more than competent, to exercise with effect. 
To suppose that Solon contemplated and provided for the peri¬ 
odical revision of his laws by establishing a Nomothetic jury or 
dikastery, such as that which w^c find in operation during the time 
of Demosthenes, would be at variance (in my judgement) with any 
reasonable estimate either of the man or of the age. Herodotus 
says that Solon, having exacted from the Athenians solemn oaths 
that the^ would not rescind any of his laws for ten years, quitted 
Athens for that period, in order that he might not be com})elled 
to rescind them himself: Plutarch informs us that he gave to his 
laws force for a century absolute.^ Solon liimself, and Drako 
before him, had been lawgivers evoked and empowered by the 
special emergency of the times: the idea of a frequent revision of 
laws, by a body of lot-selected dikasts, belongs to a far more 
advanced age, and could not well have been present to the minds 

^ See Boeckli, Public Economy of I 3 Herodot. i. 29; Plutarcli, Solon, c, 
Athens, book ii. c. 15. 25. Aulus Gellius affirms that the 

^ Deiiiosthen. cont. Timokrat. c. 20. Athenians swoi’e under strong religious 
p. 751: compare Aristophanes, Ekkle- penalties to ^observe them lor ever (ii. 
siazus. :302. 12). 
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of either. The wooden rollers of Solon, like the tables of the Ho¬ 
man decemvirs,^ were doubtless intended as a permanent “ fons 
omnis publici privatique juris.” 

If we examine the facts of the case, we shall see that nothing 
S()ion laid the moro than the bi^c foundation of the democracy of 
til^ASin Athens as it stood in the time of Perikles, can reasonably 
be ascribed to Solon. “I gave to the people (Solon 
says in one of his short remaining fragments^) as much 
-traticai. strength as sufficed for their needs, without either enlarg¬ 
ing or diminishing their dignity: for those too who possessed 
power and were noted for wealth, 1 took care that no unworthy 
treatment should be reserved. I stood with the strong shield cast 
over both parties, so as not to allow* an unjust triumph to either.” 
Again, Aristotle tells us that Solon bestowed upon the people as 
much powx^r as was indispensable, but no more the power to 
elect their magistrates and hold them to accountability: if the 
people had Imd less than this, they could not have been expected 
to remain tranquil—they would have been in slavery and hostile to 
the constitution. Not less distinctly does Herodotus speak, when 
he describes the revolution subsequently operatedJi| Kleisthcnes— 
the latter (he tells us) found ‘‘the Athenian peopWexcluded from 
everything.” These passages seem positively to contradict the 


' Livy, iii. 34. 

2 Solon, Fragm. ii. 3, ed. Sclineide- 
win:— 

Arjixta fj.h> yap tfitoKa To<roi' Kparos, offtrov 
€JrapKci, 

Tip.'^5 ovT* a<f>e\u)U, out’ cTropefa/uLcuos* 

Oi -S’ €1X01' SvvapiLU kou ;(p^p-ao’tu ^aav 
ayijTol, 

Kal T015 €(l>pa<rapriv pnjSeu aciKcg ^X^*^*'* 

*E(rTriv S' ap.<f)tPaXiav Kparepov caKOs ap.<f>o- 
Ttpottri, 

'Nik^v 6’ ovK €iacr ovSerepovs aSiKutg. 

The reading i'lrapKei in the first line 
is not universally approved; Briinck 
adopts iirapKelv, 'which Niebuhr ap¬ 
proves. The latter construes it to 
mean—I gave to the peo]>le only so 
much power as could nt)t be withheld 
from them/’ (Horn. Geschicht. t. ii. 
p. 346, 2 nd ed.) Taking the first two 
lines together, I think Niebuhr’s mean¬ 
ing is substantially correct, though I 
give a more literal translation myself. 
♦Solon seems to be viiiclicabing himself 
against the reproach of having been 
too democratical, which w;is doubtless 
addressed to him in every vmdety of 
language. 


^ Aristot. Tolit. ii. 9, 4. ’ETrel 
HoXwv 7 ’ eoiKe r^v avayKaiordTriv airo- 
dtdSvai rtf Si]fjL(p Svya/xiy, rh r^s apx^s 
alpciaOai Ka\ ivQvvnv' firibe yhp Tovrou 
Kvpios 6 SrifjLoSt ^ovXos hu iXi] koX 
TroXffjLios* 

In this passage respecting Solon (con¬ 
taining sections 2, 3, 4 of the edition 
of M. Jlarthtdemy St. Hilaire) Aristotle 
first gives the o})inion of certain critics 
who praised Solon, with the reasons 
upon w'hich it is founded; next, the 
opinion of certain critics who blamed 
him, with t/icir reasons; thirdly, his 
I own judgement. The first of these 
I three contains sect. 2 (from 8 ’ 

^yioi, down to ra ^iKacrr'fjpia Troi'fjcras iK 
vdyruy). The second contains the 
greater jiurt of sect. 3 (from Aih kuI 
fiffi^oyrai riyes avripf down to rrjy yvy 
^TjfjLOKpaTiay). The remainder is his 
own judgement. I notice this, because 
sections 2 and 3 are not to be taken as 
the opinion of Aristotle himself, but of 
those upon whom ho vs’as commenting, 
who considered Solon as the author of 
tlio dikasteries selected by lot. 

‘‘ Herodot. v. 60. rhy 'ABriyalay ^r^uoy, 
TTpdrepoy kirtiXTiJLivoy irdyrwy, &c. 
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supposition, in itself sufficiently improbable, that Solon is tbe 
author of the peculiar deraocratical institutions of Athens, such as 
the constant and. numerous dikasts for judicial trials and revision 
of laws. The j^enuine and forward democratical movement of 
Athens begins only with Klcisthenes, from the moment when that 
distinguished Alkmaeonid, either spontaneously or from finding 
himself worsted in his party strife with Isagoras, purchased by 
large popular concessions the hearty co-operation of the multitude 
under very dangerous circumstances. AVhile Solon, in his owm 
statement as well as in that*of Aristotle, gave to the people as 
much power as w^as strictly needful, but no more —Kleisthenes (to 
use the significant phrase of Herodotus), being vanquished in the 
party contest with his rival, took the people ivto partmen^dpr ^ It 
was, thus, to the interests of the weaker section, in a strife of con¬ 
tending nobles, that the Athenian people ow ed their first admission 
to political ascendency—in part, at least, to this cause, though the 
proceedings of Kleisthenes indicate a hearty and spontaneous 
popular sentiment. But such constitutional admission of the people 
would not have been so astonishingly fruitful in positive results, if 
the course ^|||||||^lic ('vents for the half century after Kleistlicnes 
had not be^BBsch as to stimulate most powerfully their energy, 
their self-reliance, their mutual sympathies, and their ambition. 
1 shall recount in a future cha})ter these historical causes, which, 
acting upon the Athenian character, gave such efficiency 
and expansion to the great democratical impulse com- democracy 

. ^ ... begins tviili 

mumcated by Klcisthenes: at present it is enough to re- Kleisthenes. 
mark that that impulse commences projicrly with Kleisthenes, and 
not with Solon. 

But the Solonian constitution, though only the foundation, was 
yet the indispensable foundation, of the subsequent deinocrac'y. 
And if the discontents of the miserable Athenian population, 
instead of experiencing his disinterested and healing management, 
had fallen at once into the hands of selfish power-seekers like 
Kyloii or Pcisistratus—the memorable expansion of the Athenian 
mind during the ensuing century would never have taken jilacic, 
and the whole subsequent history of Greece would probably have 
taken a different course. Solon left the essential powders of the 

’ Heroclot. v. (16—GO. OZroi oi dvdpes ' sthenes) ras /ucTwvojiuzfre . ... 

(Kleisthends and Isagoras) iaraaia'Tav j rhu Brifiou irpoadeiuLeyoSf iroWw Karv- 
Trepl Bvv6.pL^fas' €<T(ro{f/xevos 5e 6 K\€i<rd4yrfs l rrep^e rwy ayriarru<n<aTiiay. 
rhy Br^jjLov 7rpo<reraipi^€rai . . ^ . | As to the mnrked deuiocraiic'fil ten- 

.... '0,5 ykp 81; rhy ^ AdTjyalojy Brifioy, j dciiey of the proccoilings ot Ivlcisthenes, 
ifp6r^pov arrw(r(JL4yoy irdyrcoy, rSre vphs ^ see Aristot. Polifc. vi. H; iih L 10. 
r)iv ewDrov p.oipy\v TTpoared-ijuarOj (Klei- i 
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state still in the hands of the oligarchy. The party combats (to 
be recounted hereafter) between Peisistratus, Lykurgus and Me- 
gakles, tliirty years iifter his legislation, which ended in the 
despotism of Peisistratus, will «appear to be of the same purely 
oligarchical character as they had been before Solon was appointed 
archon. But the oligarchy which h(' established was very different 
from the unmitigated oligarchy which he found, so teeming with 
op})ression and so destitute of redress, as his own poems testify. 

It was he who first gave both to the citizens of middling pro- 
Aiiietn-an pcrty aiid to the general mass, a hevs s‘f((ndi against the 
Ihipatrids. He enabled the ])eo])l(i partially to protect 
themselves, and familiarised them with the idea of pro- 
gHtcd. tecting themselves, by the pc'aceful exercise of a consti¬ 
tutional franchise. The new force, through which this ])rot('cti()n 
was carried into effect, was the ])ublic assembly call(?d llelima,^ 
regularised and armed with enlarg<'d ])rer()gatives and fartlu'r 
strengtheiK'd by its indispensable ally—the ])ro-bouleiitic or ]jre- 
considerlng senate. Under the Solonian constitution, this force 
w^as mendy secondary and defensive, but after the renovation of 
Kleisthenes it became ])aramoimt and sov(Teign. J|i|ybranched out 
graTlually into those numerous })opular dikasterieUPRch so power¬ 
fully modified both public and ])rivate Athenian life, drew’ to itself 
the undivided reverence and submission of the p(‘ople, and by 
degrees rendered tlu^ single magistracies essentially subordinate 
functions. The ]) 0 ])ular assembly, as constituted by Solon, aj)- 
])earing in modified eiTlciency and trained to the offi(‘A* of reviewing 
and judging the general conduct of a past magistrate—forms the 

* TavIjis coiit.. TliooiuneKt. A. c. 5. Uly j)ro|uTly so caliod, 'which could 
p. ^57, 'wlio iav fxr) ^ I'K'ver be held on the siunc day tliut the 

'HAiata :i8 a Solonian j^liraso; tliouj^li dika.stoi-ic.s sat (Iicniostlnui. cont. Tiino- 
we arc led to doubt wlictlnu- Solon krat. c.‘Jl, p. 72i)): every dikastery is 
can ever liave employed it, 'when we in fact always addi'essed as if it were 
lind Pollux (vii. o, distinctly stating the a.sseinbhal pe 02 )lc engaged in a 
tliat Solon nsi!<l tbe word iwaiTia to stu'cilie duty. 

signify what tl»e orators called TTpocr- J imagine the term 'HA^axa in the 
rifjL7)iJLaTa. time of Solon to have been used in its 

^Jdie original and proper meaning of I (triginal moaning—tbe public assembly, 
the w'ord 'HAiota is, the jinldic assembly iHirliajis with tbe implication of cm]>lo 3 ^- 
fsee Tittmanii, Clriccb. Staatsverfass. j). inent in judicial pro(;eoding. Tlie fixed 
g I in subseepjent times we find luimber of ('.()(K) does not date before 

it signifying at Athens—1. The aggre- tljc time of Kleisthenes, because it is 
gate of ()tH)0 dikasts chosen by lot esscntiallj^ connected with the ton tribes; 
anmially and sworn, or the assembled while the subdivision of this hody of 
poojde considered as exorcising judicial booo into various bodies of jurors for 
functions; 2. Each of the separate frac- different courts and purposes did not 
tions into which this aggregat e body coinmeiice, ]>r()])ably, until after tbe first 
was in practice subdivided for actual reforms of Kleisthenes. 1 shall revert 
judicial business. ’E/c/cArytritt became tlie to this ]»oint when 1 touch u])on the 
term for the public deliberative asseni- latter and his times. 
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intermediate stage between tlic passive Homeric agora, and tlioso 
ornnipoteiit assemblies and dikastcries wliicli listened to Perlkles or 
Demosthenes. Compared with tlu^se last, it has in it but a faint 
streak of democracy—and so it naturally appeared to Aristotle, 
who wrote with a practical ex])erience of Athens in the time of the 
orators; but compared with the first, or with the ante-Solonian 
constitution of Attica, it must doubtless have appeared a concession 
eminently d(nn()cratical. To impose upon the luijiatrid archoii 
tlie necessity of binng elc'cted, or put upon Iiis trial of after- 
accountability, by the rahhlc of freemen (such would be the phrase 
ill Eujiatrid soci('ty), would be a bittim luimiliation to those among 
whom it was first introduced ; for we must recollect that this was 
the most extensive scheme of constitutional reform yet pro])ounded 
in Greece, and tiiat desjiots and oligarchies shared Ix'tween them 
at that time the whole Grecian world. As it apt)ears that Solon, 
while constituting the pojudar assembly with its ])ro-bouleutic 
senate, had no jealousy of the senate of Areopagus, and indeed 
even (‘idarged its jiowers—we may infer that his grand object was, 
not to weaken the oligarchy generally, but to im])rove the ad¬ 
ministration and to repn'ss the misconduct and irregularities of the 
individual archons and that too, i|pt by diminishing their ])owers, 
but by making some degree of ])()])uiarity the condition both of 
their entry into oibce, and of their safedy or honour after it. 

It is, in my judgement, a mistake to suppose tliat Solon trans¬ 
ferred the judicial power of the archons to a popular I'lx'arciK.ns 

^ • ••11 • 1 If* ^ • Stiil Cdn- 

(likastery. J liese magistrates still continued seli-acling timi..i to i.o 
judg(»s, deciding and condemning witliout ajipeal—not afVe.- 
mere presidents of an assembled jury, as tlu'y afterwards Jilct/os." 
came to be during the lu'xt century.’ For the general exercise 

' The Bbitoineiit of riuhifch, ih;tt jti(lgemeiit of the eoiisul t(» thiit of the 
80 I 011 gjive nil jtppeiil fi'otu the tlethsioii jteople. IMutarcli's comparison of Solon 
of the archoii to tlte jiidgenient of the with Piil)licoi:i leads to this susj»icion -- 
poptjl;ij-dikastory (Plut<ii‘(‘li, Soh»ji, IS ), Kal ro'is (p^vyovcri iwuccLKiladai 

is distrusted by most of the expo-^itors, uxnr^p 6 '2,6\wv tous diKacTas’^ 

ptongdi i)r. Thirl wall seems to admit it, eScu/ce 1 PiihJicohi >. The Athenian archmi 
.lustilyiiig it Vty the anuh\gy of tlic was lirst a judge without appeal ; siiid 
Eplietic or judges of ttitjieal constituted afterwards, ceasing to be a judge, lie 
by Drako tJlist. of Greece, vol. ii. cli. became prcsi<lent of a dikastery, per- 
XI. p. -np. forming only tlioso ]>rc]Kiratory stcjis 

^ To me it a]>pea!-s that the Drakoniaii which brought th.e c:isc to an issue lit 
EpbeUc were not really judges in ffyy/fvd; for <lecision: but he does not S(*oin ever 
but be that as it may, tlie sup]>osition to have bctm a judge Kubj(‘(!t to a])j)i;a). 
of an appeal from the judgement of tlie It is liardly just to Phitarch to make 
archoii is inconsistent with tlie known him responsible for tlie ahsiii'd remark 
course of Attic procedure, and lias ap- that Solon rendered his laws inteiition- 
pai'enily arisen ill Plutarch’s mind from ally obscure, in oi'dur that the dikasts 
Cfuilusion with the llomau j>rorni;(fio, might have more to do and greater 
'whicli really was an appeal from the I power, lie gives the rcuuark, himself, 
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of such power they were accountable after their year of office. 
Such accountability was the security against abuse—a very insuffi¬ 
cient security, yet not wholly inoperative. It will bo seen however 
presently, that these archons, though strong to coerce, and perhaps 
to oppress, small and poor men—had no means of keeping down 
rebellious nobles of their own rank, such as l^eisistratus, Lykurgus, 
and Megakles, each with his armed followers. When we compare 
the drawn swords of these ambitious comi)etitors, ending in the 
despotism of one of them, with the vehement parliamentary strife 
between Themistokles and Aristeides afterw ards, peaceably deci(h'd 
by the vote of the sovereign })eopIe and never disturbing the j)ub]ic 
tranquillity—we shall see ^tiat the democracy of the ensuing cen¬ 
tury fulfilled the conditions of order, as wxdl as of progress, better 
than the Solonian constitution. 

To distinguish this Solonian constitution from the demo(‘i*acy 
AftorciKinRos follow^ed it, is essential to a due comj)reh(msion 

iHiUM.mstr ^>f the (Jrcek mind, and especially of 

SoVbyihe ^fhenian affairs. That democracy was aciiieved by 
lmaora(iui^^ gradual steps, wdiieli wall be hereafter described. l)e- 
i)y Aristt)Uo, uiostlumes Hiid /Tschines lived under it as a system 

JUKI strongly .... *' 

felt at Athens cousumiiiated aud ii»>full activity, when the staeres of its 

during the . r, ^ 

time of previous grow th were lu) longer matter oi exact memory ; 

and the dikasts then assembled in judgement were jih'ased 
to hear their constitution associated w ith the names ('ither of Solon 
or of Theseus. Thinr inquisitive contemporary Aristotle w'as not 
thus misled: but even common*]dace Athenians of the century 
preceding would have escaped the same d(‘lusiou. For during the 
whole course of the demoeratieal movement from the PiTsian inva¬ 
sion dowm to the ]\do])onnesian wmr, and es])eeial]y during the 
changes jiroposed by IVrIkles aud E])h!altes, there was always a 
strenuous party of resistances, who w^oiild not suffer the peojile to 
forget that tliey had already forsaken, and we^re on tluj point of 
forsaking still more, the orbit marked out by Solon. The illus¬ 
trious Perikles underwent iiiiiumerable attacks both from the 
orators in the assembly and from the comic writers in tlie theatre. 
And among these sanasms on the political tendencic^s of the day, 
we are probably to number the complaint, breathed by the poet 
Kratinus, of the desuetude into which both Solon and Drako had 
fallen—'^-i swear (said he in a fragment of one of his comedies) 

only with tlie saving oxpressifui Ae 7 eTa£, j even by its aiilhor, wlioever he may 
“it is said;’" and we may well doubt | have been. 

'whether it w<as ever seriously intended 
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by Solon and Drako, whose wooden tablets (of law's) art^ now 
employed by people to roast their barley.” ^ The laws of Solon 
respecting penal oflenees, respecting inheritance and adoption, 
respecting the private relations generally, &c., remained for the 
most i)art in force: his quadrij)artite census also continued, at 
least for financial purposes, until the archonship of Naiisinikus in 
377 ji.e.—-so that (Jicero and others might be warranted in affirm¬ 
ing that his laws still prevailed at Athens: but his political and 
judicial arrangements had undergone a revolution ^ not less com¬ 
plete and memorable than tlie character and spirit of the Athenian 
p(H)ph‘ generally. Th(^ choic(% by way of lot, of archons and other 
magistrates—and the distribution by lot of the general body of 
dikasts or jurors into ])anTiels for judicial business—may be de¬ 
cidedly considerc'd as not belonging to Solon, but adopted after 
the revolution of Kleisthenes ; ])robably the choice of senators by 
lot also. Tlie lot was a symptom of ])ronounced democratical 
spirit, such as w^(^ must not seek in the Solonian institutions. 

It is not easy to make out distinctly what was the political 
i)()sition of the ancient Gentes and Phratries, as Solon , 

^ ^ , , (Initosand 

l(d‘t them. The four tribes consisted altogetlun* of gentes 
and ])hratries, insomuch that no one could be included Submum con- 
in any one of the tribes wdio w^as not also a. member of sn.iusof po.r- 
some gens and phratry. Now the new pro-bouleutie or ciuaca in 
])reeonsidering senate consisted of 400 mend)ers,—100 ^ 
from eacdi of the tribes: ])ersons not included in any gens or 
})hratry could therefore have had no a(*cess to it. The conditions 
of eligibility were similar, according to ancient custom, for tlu^ 
nim^ archons—of course, also, for the senates of Ari'o})agns. So 
that there remained only the publics ass(‘nd)ly, in which an Athe¬ 
nian not a member of these tribes could take part: yet lie was a 
citizen, since he could give his vote for archons and senators, and 


* Kratinus ap. riutarcli. Solon. 25.— 

Upb? Tou ^bXcoi^ov KaX Apa.KOUTO<;, oTtn »'vi' 
*i>pvyov(nv ras Kiixpv^ Tat<? KvpjStau'. 

Isoki-atos [)raisos the moderate demo¬ 
cracy ill early Athens, as compared with 
that under which he lived; but iu the 
Orat. vLi. CAreopagitic.) he connects the 
former with the names of Solon and 
Kleistheues, while in the Orat. xii. (T*a- 
imthenaio.) he considers the former to 
have lasted from the days of Thesens to 
tliose of Solon and Peislstratus. Iu 
this l.'itter oration he describes pretty 
exactly the power wdiieh the people 
possessed under the Solouian constitu¬ 


tion, — rou ras Kara(rri)(Tai iced 

b'lKTjy Trapa ruiv i^a/xapravovTuy^ 
wliich coincides with the phrase of 
Aristotle - ras apx^s aipeiaOai real €vOv- 
yeiyy —sn])]M).sing to bo under¬ 

stood as the substantive of e^a/j-upra- 
ySyreov. 

Compare Isokrates, Or. vii. p. 145 (]>. 
102 Bek.) and p. I5() (2o2 Iluk.), and 
Orat. xii. p. (.’..M-oob lick.). 

- Cicero, Orat. pro Sext. Jioscio, c. 
25: yEliaii, V. II. viii. In. 

^ This seems to be opinion fd Dr. 
Thirlwall, against VVachsinuth ; though 
lie speaks v. itli doubt { History of Oreoce, 
vol. ii. ch. 11 ; p, -IH, 2nd cd.). 
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(‘ould take part in the annual decision of their accountahility, 
besides being entitled to claim redress for wrong from the archons 
ill his own person—while the alien could only do so through the 
intervention of an avouching citizen or Prostates. It seems there¬ 
fore that all persons not included iu the four tribes, whatever tlieir 
grade of fortune might be, were on the same level in respect to 
political privih'ge as the fourth and poorest class of the Solonian 
census. It has already bi'cii remarked, that even before the time 
of Solon, the number of Athenians not included in the gentes or 
phratries was jirobably considerable: it tended to become greater 
and greater, since tlu^se bodies were clos(' and unexjiansive, while 
the policy of the new' lawgiver tendi'd to invite industrious settlers 
from other jiarts of Greece to Athens. Such great and increasing 
inequality of j)oliti(!al jirivilege helps to explain the weakness of 
the government in n'pelling the aggressions of Peisistratus, and 
exhibits the importance of the revolution afterwards wrouglit by 
Klcisthenes, when he abolished (for all political purjioses) the 
four old tribes, and created ten lunv compndiensive tribes iu jdace 
of them. 

In regard to the regulations of the senate and the assemblv of 
the people, as constituted by Solon, w'e are altogether without infor¬ 
mation : nor is it safe to transfer to the Solonian constitution the 
information, comjiaratively anqile, wdiich we possess respi'cting these 
bodies under the later democracy. 

Tiie law^s of Solon were inscribed on w ooden rollers and triangii- 

• . .... 

Laws of tablets, in the species of writing calk'd Poustrophedon 

(lines alternating iirst from left to right, and next from 
right to left, like the course of the ploughman), and jireserved first 
in the Akrojiolis, subsequently in the Prytaneium. On the tablets, 
called Kyrbeis, were cbieily commemorated the laws respecting 
sacred rites and sacrifiees:^ on the pillars or rollers, of which 
there w'cre at least sixteen, were placed the ri'giilatlons respecting 
matters profane. So small are the fragments which have come 


* riutarcli, Solon, 23-25. He parti¬ 
cularly mentions the Hixteentli : 

we learn also that the thirteenth 
contained the eiglith law (c. 19): the 
twouty-ty’st law is alluded to in Hai’pu- 
kratioii, v. ‘^Ot/ ol iroiriTot. 

Some remnants of these wonden rollers 
existed in the days of riutareh iu the 
Atheiiiaii Prj^taiieium. Sec Harpokra- 
tion and Photius, v. Kvp^eis-, Aristot. I 
ire/)! noKiTeiQfV^ Frag, 35, e<l. Neumann; j 
Euphorioii ap. Harpokrat. 'O KarwOey 


i youos. Bekher, Anccdota, p. 413. 

What we read respecting the &^oy€s 
and the Kupfias does not convey a clear 
idea of them. Besides Aristotle, both 
Seleukus and Didymua ai-e named as 
having w'ritteii commentaries exj)ressly 
about them (Plutarch, Solon, i.; Snidas, 
V. ^Opyewy^s; Compare also Meursius, 
Solon, c. 24; Vit. Aristotelis ap. Wester- 
maim. Vitarum Seriptt. Griec. ]). 4u4), 
and the collection in Stephan. Tliesam*. 
p. 1095. 
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down to us, and so Tnudi lias been ascribed to Solon by the orators 
which belongs really to the subsequent times, that it is hardly possible 
to form any critical judgement respecting the legislation as a whole, 
or to discover by what general principles or purjioses he was guided. 

lie left unchanged all the previous laws and jiractices respecting 
the crime of homicide, connected as they were intimately TheOiako- 
with the religious feelings of the ])eople. The laws of SSm*- 
Drako on this subject, th(*refor(i, remained, but on other 
subjects, according to Plutarch, they were altogether 
abrogated : ^ there is how^ever room for supposing, that the rej)eal 
cannot have been so sweeping as this biographer represents. 

The Solonian hws seem to have borne more or less upon all the 
great dej)artments of Imnian interest and duty, ^^"e find Muitifanous 
regulations political and religious, jmhlic and })rivate, civil 
and criminal, commercial, agricultural, sumptuary, and 
disci[dinarian. Solon provides punishment for crimes, tiaWicution. 
restricts the profi^ssion and status of the (‘itizen, prescribes detailed 
rules for marriage as well as for burial, for the common use', of 
springs and wells, and for the mutual interest of contenninons 
farmers in planting or hedging their j)rop(Tties. As far as we can 
judge from the imperfect manner in which his laws come before us, 
there does not seem to have been any attempt at a systematic order 
or classification. Some of tlumi ar(i mere general and vague direo 
tioiis, while others again run into the extreme of speciality. 

By far tlie most important of all was the amendment of the law 
of d(d)tor and creditor which has already been adverted to, and the 
alxTlition of the power of fathers and brothers to sell their daughters 
and sisters into slavery. Tlie prohibition of all contracts on the 
security of the body was itself sufiicieut to jn-oduce a vast improve- 
nient in the character and condition of the ])oorer po])ulation,—a 
result w'hieh seems to have been so sensibly obtained from the legis¬ 
lation of Solon, that Boeckh and som(» other (uninent authors siij)- 
pose him to have abolished villciiage and conferred ui)on the j)oor 
tenants a property in their lands, annulling the seignorial rights of 
the landlord. But this opinion rests upon no positive evidence, nor 
are we warranted in ascribing to him any stronger measure in rt'fer- 
ence to the land than the annulment of the previous mortgages.^ 

' Plutarch, Solon, c. 17 ; Cyrill. cont. i temutic for the age of Brako; it may 
Julian. V. p. Uii), ed. Spanheiin. The ■ liave been amended by Solon, or per- 
tuiunieration of the dili’erent admitted ; haps in an age suhsetjuont to Solon, 
justifications for homicide, which w'e j - See Boeckh, Public Kconomy of tho 
find in ])emosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. i Athenians, book iii. sect. r>. T'ittmaim 
tkl7, seems rather too copious and sys- j ((Jriechisch, Stautsverfass. p. Col) and 
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The first pillar of his laws contained a regulation resi)ectlng ex¬ 
ile prohibits portable produce. He forbade tlui exportation of all pro- 
onand?dpro- duce of the Attic soil, exce})t olive-oil alone. And the 
Attk'irS- sanction employed to enforce observance of this law de- 
cept oil. s(irves notice, as an Illustration of the ideas of the time— 
the archon was bound on pain of forfeiting 100 drachms, to pro¬ 
nounce solemn curses against every offimder.^ We are probably 
to take this prohibition in conjunction with other objects said to 
have been contemplated by Solon, especially the encouragement of 
artisans and manufacturers ai Athens. Observing (we are told) 
that many new immigrants wen^ just then flocking into Attica to 
seek an establishment, in ct)nse(pience of its greater security, he 
was anxious to turn them rather to manufacturing industry than to 
the cultivation of a soil naturally ])oor.^ lie forbade tlie granting 
of citizenshi]) to any immigrants, (except to such as had quitted 
irre\^ably their former abodes, and come to Athens for the ])ur- 
pose of carrying on some industrious pj*ofession ; and in order to 
prevent idleness, he directed the senate of Areopagus to ke(^p watch 
over the lives of the citizens generally, and punish every one who 
had no course of regular labour to support him. If a father had 
not taught his son some art or profession, Solon relieved the son 
from all obligation to maintain him in his old age. And it was to 
encourage the multiplication of these artisans, that he ensured, or 
sought to tmsure, to the residents in Attica the exclusive right of 
buying and consuming all its landed produce except olive-oil, which 
was raised in abundance more than suflicient for their wants. It 
was his wish that the trade with foreigners should be carried on by 
exporting the produce of artisan labour, instead of the produce of 
land.'^ 


others hava sii]^pos(‘(I (from Aristot. 
I’olit. ii. q 4) that Solon enacted a law 
to limit tlic Cjuautit}^ of laiitl which any 
individual citizen might acquire. JJut 
the passage does not seem to me to bear 
out such an opinion. 

* Plutarch, Solon, 24. The lin^L 
liowever, is said to have related to the 
ensuring of a maintenaiice to wives and ; 
orphans (Harpekrution, v. 27Toy). j 

By a law of Athens (which marks it¬ 
self out as belonging to the eeiitury after. 
Solon, by trhe fulness of its provisions 
and bj^ the number of steps and official 
persons named in it), the rooting up of 
an oliv(i-Uee in Attica was forbidden, 
under a penalty of 2()0 draclims for eacli 
tree so destroyed—excejit for sacred 


_ purposes, or to the extent of two trees 
, p(‘r uiinnm for the coiiveiiienec of the 
proprietor (Bdinosthen. eont. Makartat. 
c. J(l. )>. 1074 ). 

- l*lutarch, Solon, 22. rah T6;)^raty 
a^'iicfxa 'rripUOriK€. 

Plutarch, Solon, 22-24. Accoialing 
to Herodotus, Solon had enacted that 
the authorities should j)unish eveiy 
man with death who could not show a 
regular mode of industrious life (Herod, 
ii. 1 77; Diodor. i. 77). 

S<^ severe a punishment is not credible; 
nor is it likely that Solon borrowed his 
idea from Egypt. 

I According to I*ollux (viii. 0) idleness 
: was punislied by atimy (civil disfraii- 
; chisemeiit) under Drako: under Solon, 
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This commercial prohibition is founded on principles substan¬ 
tially similar to those which were acted upon in the early Theproiiiiu- 

^ - . . . .. •' tioii of little 

history of hngland, with reterence both to corn and to or no effect, 
wool, and in other European countries also. In so far as it was at 
all operatiye, it tended to lessen the total cpiantity of produce 
raised upon the soil of Attica, and thus to keep the price of it from 
rising,—a j)iir])ose less objectionable (if we assume that the legis¬ 
lator is to interfere at all) than that of our late (kirn J^aws, which 
were destined to prevent the price of gr'ain from falling. But the 
law of Solon must have been altogether inoperative, in reference to 
the gnuit articles of human subsistence ; for Attica imported, both 
larg(‘ly and constantly, gi’ain and salt-provisions,—probably also 
wool and flax for tlu' sjiinning aiid weaving of the w^omcn, and cer¬ 
tainly timbeu' for building. Whether the law was ever enforced 
with reference to tigs and honey, may well be doubted ; at least 
these productions of Atti(*.a were in after-times generally consumed 
and celebrated throughout (Greece. Ti-obably also in the time 
of Solon, the silver-mines of Laureium had hardly begun to be 
worked : these afterwards became highly productive, and furnished 
to Athens a commodity for foreign payments not less convenient 
than lucrative.^ 

It is interesting to notice the anxiety, both of Solon and of 
Drako, to enforce among their fellow citizens industrious and self- 
maintaining habits and w^e shall And the same sentiment jiro- 
claimed by Pcrikles, at the time when Athenian power was at its 
maximum. Nor ought we to ])ass over this early manifestation in 
Attica of an o])inion efpiitable and tolerant towards sedeii- 
tary industry, wdiich in most other parts of Greeice was re- tisaus and 
garded as comjiaratively dishonourable. The general tone 
of CHreciari sentiment recognised no occupations as perfectly worthy 
of a free citizen except arms, agriculture, and athletic and musical 
exercises ; and thcr proceedings of the S})artnns, who ke})t aloof even 
from agriculture and left it to their Helots, were admired, though 
they could not be copied, throughout most part of the Hellenic 
•world. Even minds like Plato, Aristotle and Xenophon concurred 
to a consideralile extent in this feeling, which they justified on the 
ground that the sedentary life and unceasing house-work of the 


this puiushment only took effect a<^ainst ! * Xenoplion, De VectifJcalihiiK, iii. '2. 

tile ]>ersoii who Imd been convicted of it i - TJiucyd. ii. 4n (the iuncra.! (mition 

oil lln-ee successive occasions. See Meur- j delivered by Pcrikles;— kuI rh veuf(rOai 
sius, Solon, c. 17; and the * Areopagus’ • ovx djuo^oyeiy rivi alaxp^^i 
the same author, c. 8 and 0; and ; <p€vy(iv epytf c^erx'-ov. 
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artisan were inconsistent with military aptitude. The town-occupa¬ 
tions are usually described by a word w hich carries with it con¬ 
temptuous ideas, and though recognised as indispensable to the 
existence of the city, are held suitable only for an inferior and 
semi-privileged order of (*itizens. This, the received sentiment 
among Greeks, as well as foreigners, found a strong and growing 
opposition at Athens, as 1 have already said—corroborated also by 
a similar feeling at (lorinth.^ The trade of Corinth, as well as of 
Chalkis in Euboea., was e.Ttensive, at a time when that of Athens 
had scarce any existence. But while th(‘ desj)otism of Periander 
can hardly have failed to operate as a dis(*ouragement to industry 
at Corintli, the eoiitemj)oraneous legislation of Solon provided for 
traders and artisans a new home ;it Athens, giving tlie tirst (uicou- 
ragement to that numerous town-population both in tlie city and in 
the Peirmeus, which we tind actually residing tliere in the succeed¬ 
ing century. The multij)lication of such town residents, both 
citizens and metics, (/. c. resident pc'rsons, not citizens, but enjoying 
an assured ])osition and civil rights) was a capital fact in the on¬ 
ward march of Athens, since it determined not merely the exten¬ 
sion of her trade, but also the })re-eminence of Iut naval force— 
and thus, as a farther conse(|uence, lent extraordinary vigour to 
her dcmocratical g-overninent. It seems moreov(‘r to have been a 
departure from tlie jirimitive temper of Atticism, which tended both 
to cantonal residence and rural occupation. We have tlierefore 
the greater intiTcst in noting the first mention of it as a consequence 
of the Solonian legislation. 

To Solon is first owing tlu^ admission of a power of t(^stanlen1ary 


Power of bequest at Athens, in all cases in which a man had no 
h‘gitimate children. According to the jire-existing cus- 
tioiud'by presume that if a deceased jierson 

Solon. neither children nor blood relations, his property de¬ 

scended (as at Bonu^) to his gens and jihratry.- Throughout most 
rude states of society the ])ower of willing is unknown, as among 
the ancient ( Jerinans—among the Komans prior to the tvvidve tables 
—in the old laws of the Hindus,^ &c. Society limits a man’s in-* 


‘ Herodot. ii. 1(57-177; conijKirc Xe¬ 
nophon, CEcoiiomic. iv. 

The unbounded deri.sion, liowover, 
whieli Aristoj)haiu\s hca]).-3 n]>on Kb'dii 
as a tanner, and upon Hyi)orbolus as a 
lainp-niaker, proves that if any mann- 
facturer engaged in ijolitics, lii.s party 
opponents found enongli of the old sen¬ 
timent remaining to turn it to good 
account against him. 


“ This seems the just moaning of the 
W()rds, tV rtf yeVet rov reOvrjKSros tSei 
Ttt Kal rov oIkov Kara/jLiv^iVy 

for tliat eady day (I’lutarch, Solon, -M): 
compare Meier, De Genlilitate Attica, 

p. 

Tacitus, Cernian. c. 20; Hal bed, 
JVoface to Gentoo Code, p. i. iii.; Mill’s 
lli.story of lli'itish India, b. ii. ch. iv. p. 
2M. 
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terest or power of enjoyment to his life, and considers his relatives 
as having* joint reversionary claims to his proj^erty, which take effect, 
in certain determinate proportions, aft(T his death. Such a view 
was the more likely to prevail at Athens, since the pt^rpetuity of 
the family sacred rites, in which the children and near relatives 
partook of right, was considered by the Athenians as a matter of 
public as well as of ])rivate concern. Solon gave permission to 
every man dying without children to befiiicathe his property by 
will as he should think fit; and the testament was maint<uned un¬ 
less it could be shown to have been procured by some compulsion 
or improper seduction. Speaking generally, this (‘oiitinued to ho 
the law throughout tlui historical times of Athens. Sons, wherever 
there were sons, succeeded to the property of their father in (‘qual 
shares, with tlu^ obligation of giving out their sisters in marriage 
along with a certain dowry. If tluTe were no sons, then the 
daughters succeeded, though the father might by will, within cer¬ 
tain limits, determine the person to whom they should be married, 
wnth tlu'ir rights of siK’cession attached to them ; or might, wdth 
the consent of his daughters, make by will certain other arrange¬ 
ments about his property. A ])erson who had no children or direct 
lineal (h'seendaiits might bequeathe his ju'operty at pleasure: if he 
died without a w ill, first his father, then liis brother or brother s 
children, next his sister or sister's children siicceeded : if none such 
existed, then the cousins by the fatlmr’s side, iiext the cousins by 
th(‘ mothers side,— the male line of descent having preference over 
the female. Such w as the piinciplo of the Solonian law s of suexaxs- 
si on, tliough the parti (*ulars are in several ways obscure and doubt¬ 
ful.^ Solon, it appears, was the first who gave jiower of superseding 
by testament the rights of agnates and gentiles to succession,—a 
])ro(!eeding in eonsonaiiee w ith his plan of encouraging both indiis- 
trious occupation and the consequent multiplication of individual 
acquisitions.^ 

It has been already mentioned that Solon forbade the sale of 
daughters or sisters into slavery by fathers or brothers ; Lawgroiaiiiig 
a j)robibitiou wliicli show^s bow much females had before 
been looked upon as articles of property. And it w ould seem tliat 
before his time the violation of a free wmman must have been 

' Seo tlio DisRcrtation of Bunsen, Do if lie left no legitimate ohilflron, the 
Jure Hereditario Athonieiisium, pp. 28, heirs at law of the a<l()i>ter claimed it Jis 
2*J; au<l ITermanri Schelling, De Solonis of right (Demo.stlion. oont. Leochar. p. 
Leglhus ap. Orait. Atticos, ch. xvii. IlOo; cont. Stephan. B. j). Bim- 

The adopted son was not allowed to sen, snjf. p. 55-oS). 
hoqueathe by will that proxierty of which ^ IMutarch, Solon, 21. ra -xp^t^ara^ 
adtptioii had made him the possessor: KrT^fiara rwv 

VOL. IT. Z 
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punished at the discretion of the magistrates; for we are told that 
he was the first who enacted a penalty of 100 drachms against the 
offender, aiKl twenty drachms against the seducer of a free woman,^ 
Moreover it is said that he forbade a bride when given in marriage 
to carry with her any ])ersonal ornaments and appurtenances, except 
to the extent of three robes and certain matters of furniture not very 
iK^gniationa valuable.^ Solon farther imposed upon women several 
fiinemis. rcstraiiits in regard to proceeding at the obsequies ot 
deceased relatives. He forbade profuse demonstrations of sorrow, 
singing of composed dirges, and costly sacrifices and contributions. 
He limited strictly the quantity of meat and drink admissible for 
the funeral banquet, and prohibited nocturnal exit, exccj)t in a car 
and with a light. It aj^pc^ars that both in Greece and Rome, the 
feelings of duty and aftection on the part of surviving relatives 
promptc'd them to ruinous expense in a funei’al, as well as to un¬ 
measured effusions both of grief and conviviality; and the general 
necessity experienced for legal restriction is attested by the remark 
of Plutarch, that similar prohibitions to those enacted by Solon 
were likewise in force at his native town of Chmroneia.^ 


^ According to yEsdiinoS fcoiit. Tini- 
arcli. pp. Ki-TS), the jninisliinciit on- 
acted by Solon at^ainst tlie irpnaycoyh^, 
or procurer, in .such citscs of seduction, 
wins death. 

Plutai'ch, Solon, iiO. Tlicsc ^>cppal 
were indt'pendont of the d<»wry of the 
bride, for which the husband, wlien he 
rcceiv(‘d it, connuoidy gave socuiity, 
and repaid it in tlui event of his wife’s 
death; sec i»unsen, l)c Jure llorcd. Ath. 

p. 

^ Plutarch, /. c. The Solonian re¬ 
strictions on the sid)jcct of funerals 
were to a gi’cat degree copied in the 
twelve tables at Home: see Cicero, De 
Legg. ii. 23, 24. Tie o.steenis it a right 
thing to pnt the ricli and the poor on a 
level in respect to funeral cercinoiiies. 
Plfito follows an opposite idea, and 
limits the expense of fnneraLs upon a 
graduated scale accor<ling to the census 
of the deceased (hegg. xii. p. 9o9). 

Deinostlieiies (cont. Makartat. p. 1071) 
gives what he calls the Solonian law' on 
funerals, diiferent fjoni Idutarch on 
several points. 

Ungovemahle excessc.s of grief among 
the femalfe sex are sometimes irieutioiicd 
in Grecian towns: see the jxaviKhv ttcV- 
Oos among the Milesian w omen ( P<dya)n. 
viii. (53): the Milesian w'omcn, however, 
had a tinge of Karian feeling. 


Compare an in.structive inscription 
recording a law of the Creek city of Cani- 
breion iTi yEolic Asia Minor, wherein tlie 
dress, the proceedings, and the time of 
allowed mourning, for men, w'oiiien and 
children wdio had lost their relatives, 
are strictly prescribed undei' sevens 
I)cn.altie.s (Franz, Fiinf Iiischriften imd 
fiinf Stiidte in KJeina.sien, Berlin, 1840, 
'J>. 17). Expensive ceremonies in the 
celebration of marriage are forbidden 
by some of the old Scandinavian la^v.s 
(Wilda, Das Cildenwe.sen im Mittel- 
alter, j). 18). 

And wc may understand the motives, 
whetlier wc a]>prove the wisdom or not, 
of sumptuary restrictions ou thc.se cere¬ 
monies, when we read the account given 
by Colonel Sleeman of the ruinous ex- 
))enses incurred to thi.s day among the 
Hindoos, in the celebration of marriage. 
(Rambles and Recollections of an Indian 
Official, vol. i. ch. vi. p. 51-53.) 

do not believe there is a country 
upon earth, in which a larger portion of 
the wealth of the community is spent in 
the ceremonies of marriage. . . . One of 
tlie evils which ffress most upon Indian 
society, is, the nece.ssity which long 
usage has established of squandering 
large sums of money in marriage cere¬ 
monies. Instead of giving wh.at they 
can to their children to establish them, 
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Other penal enactments of Solon are yet to be mentioned. He 
forbade absolutely evil-speaking with respect to the dead, 

He forbade it likewise with respect to the living, cither 
in a temple or before judges or archons, or at any public 
festival—on pain of a forfeit of three drachms to the person 
aggrieved, and two more to the public treasury. How mild the 
general character of his punishments was, may be judged by this 
law against foul language, not less than by tlie law before-men¬ 
tioned against rape. Both the one and the other of these offences 
were much more severely dealt with under the subsequent law of 
dernocratical Athens. The j)ei-emptory edict against speaking ill 
of a deceased person, though doubtless springing in a great dc'gree 
from disinterested repugnance, is traceable also in part to that fear 
of the wrath of the departed which strongly possessed the early 
Greek mind. 

It seems generally that Solon determined by law the outlay for 
the public sacrifices, though we do not know what were i^.wards to 
his j)articular directions. We arc told that he reckoned a 
sheep and a mediinnus (of wheat or barley ?) as equiva- 
lent, ('ither of them, to a drachm, and that he also jwescribed the 
jtrices to be })aid for first-rate oxen intended for solemn occasions. 
But it astonishes us to see the large recompense which he awarded 
out of the public treasury to a victor at the Olympic or Isthmian 
games: to the former 500 drachms, equal to one year’s income of 
the hiijhest of the four classes on the census; to the latter 100 
drachms. Tha magnitude of these rewards strikes us the more 
when we com])are them with the fines on rape and evil speaking. 
AVe cannot be surprised that the philosopher Xenophanes noticed, 
with some degree of severity, the extravagant estimate of this spe¬ 
cies of excellence, current among the Grecian cities.^ At the same 
time, we must remember both that these Pan-Hellenic sacred games 


and enable them to provide for their 
families, ))areuts every whore feel bound 
to squander all they have, and all they 
can borrow, in the festivities of mar¬ 
riage. . . .Every man feels himself hound 
to waste all his stock and capital, and 
exhaust all liis credit, in feeding idlers 
during the ceremonies which attend the 
marriage of his children, because his 
ancestors sqnanderecr similar sums, and 
he would sink in the estimation of so¬ 
ciety if he w'ere to allow his children to 
he married with less. There is nothing 
which husband and wife recollect through 
life with so much x)rido and X)leixsure as 


the cost of their marriage, if it happen 
to be large for their condition in life; it 
is their Amoku, their title of nobility. 
Nothing is now more common than to 
see an individual in the InimbleKt rank, 
spending all he has or can borrow, in 
the marriage of one out of many daugh¬ 
ters, and trusting to Providence for the 
means of irnirrying the others/' 

^ Plutarch, Solon, 2,'J. Xenoi>Iianes, 
Frag. 2, ed. Schiieidewiu. If JJiogcnes 
is to be trusted, the rewards were even 
larger .anterior to Solon; he reduced 
them (Diog. L. i. 55). 

z 2 
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presented the chief visible evidence of peace and sympathy among 
the numerous communities of Greece, and that in the time of Solon, 
factitious reward was still needful to encourage them. In respect 
to land and agriculture Solon proclaimed a public reward of five 
drachms for every wolf ])rought in, and one drachm for every wolf s 
cub : the extent of wild laud has at all times been considerable in 
Attica. He also j)rovided rules respecting the use of w’ells between 
neighbours, and respecting the planting in conterminous olive- 
grounds. Whether any of tlu'se regulations continued in operation 
during the better-known period of Athenian history cannot be safely 
affirmed.^ 

Ill respect to theft, w^e find it stated that Solon repealed the 

punishment of death which Drako had annexed to that 

^ . -I i 1 1 *1 

crime, and enai^ted as a penalty, comjiensation to an 
amount double the value of the property stolen. The siinjdicity of 
this law perhaps aftbrds ground for jiresuming that it really does 
belong to Solon. But tlie law which prevailed during the time of 
the orators respecting theft*'^ must hav(^ been introduced at some 
later period, since it enters into distinctions and iiientions both 
plactjs and forms of ])r()c.e(liire, whicth we cannot reasonably refiT to 
the forty-sixth Olympiad, The public dinners at the Prytaneium, 
of which tlie archons and a select few partook in common, were 
also either first (,'stahlislied, or jierhaps only more strictly regulatc^d, 
by Solon. ILi ordered barley-cakes for their ordinary meals, and 
wheaten loaves for festival days, prescribing how often each person 
should dine at the table.'* l^he honour of dining at the table of the 
Prytaneium was maintained throughout as a valuable reward at the 
disposal of the government. 


^ Solon, c. Sco Suiclas, 

V. ^eKTo/j-iOa. 

2 Soe the lawa in Domosih^n. coat. 
Tiiiiukrat. p. 7 Notwitlintaiulinj^ 

the opinion both of Heraldua (AniniaU- 
version. in Salinii.s. iv. S) and ofMoior 
(Attischcr Prozcfia, j). 1 cannot 

imaj^iue Jinything more than the basis 
of those laws to lx; Solonian—they in¬ 
dicate a state of Attio ])i'oceduro too 
much elaborated for that day (Lysias c. 
Theonin. p. The word TroBoKaKKTj 

belongs to Solon, and probably tho 
j)eiialty. of live days’ coiitincinejit in tlie 
stocks, for the tliiof who had not re¬ 
stored what'lio liad stolen. 

Aldus Gell. (xi. 18) mentions the 
limple pnm i diipli : in the autliors from j 
whom he copied, it is evident that Sohin 
was stated to have enacted this law 


generally for it If. thefts: wo cannot toll 
from whom he copied, but in another 
part of Ids work, lie copies a Solonian 
^ law from the wooden on tlie au- 

tliority of Aristotle (ii. 12). 

riato, in his Laws, jirescribos tlio 
jxniit (f/tpfi in all cases of tlieft without 
distinction of circumstances (Legg. ix. 
p. 8r»7; xii. p. 941); it was also the 
primitive law of Rome: “posiienmt 
lurem tluplo eondemiiari, feeueratorem 
(juadruplo.’’ (Cato, I)e lie llusticii, 
Pro(cmium) — that is to say, in cases 
of ftuium net; in<iiitfestuni (Walter, (le- 
schiehte des Rechts. sect. 757). 

^ Plutarch, Solon, 24; Atheme. iv. p. 
L>7 ; Diogen. Laert. i. 58: nal TrpccTos 
r))v crvyaycoy^jv rup ipyea apx^preop tiroi- 
7;<rev, eis a v p e nr €tp. 



Chap. XI. SOLON’S CENSURE OF NEUTRALITY. ^11 

Among the various laws of Solon, there arc few which have 
attracted more notice than that wh'uih pronounces tlie man, who 
in a sedition stood aloof and took part with neitluT side, ctusun* pro¬ 
to be dishonoured and disfranchised.^ Strictly speaking, 
this seems more in the nature of an emphatic moral de- ^ 

nunciation, or a religious curse, than a legal sanction 
capable of being formally applied in an individual case and after 
judicial trial,—though the sentence of Atimy, under the more ela¬ 
borated Attic procedure, was both definite in its penal consecpiences 
and also judicially delivered. We may however follow the coui’se 
of ideas u\ider which Solon w^as induced to write this sentimcc on 
his tables, and we may trace the influence of similar ideas in later 
Attic institutions. It is obvious that his denunciation is confined 
to that special case in which a sedition has already broken out: m c 
must suj)posc that Kylon has seized the Akropolis, or that IVisis- 
tratiis, Megakles, and Lykurgus, arc in arms at the head of their 
])artisans. Assuming these leaders to be wealthy and ])owerful 
men, which would in all probability be the fact, the constituted 
authority—such as Solon saAv before him iit Atti(‘a, even aftca* his 
own organic amendments—was not strong enough to maintain the 
])cace ; it became in fact itself one of the contending parties. Under 
such given circumstances, the sooner every citizen publicly declared 
his adherence to some one of them, the earlier this suspension of 
legal authority wus likely to terminate. Nothing was so mischie¬ 
vous as the indifference of the mass, or their disposition to h't the 
combatants fight out thc^ matter among themselves, and then to 
submit to the victor.*'^ Nothing w^as moi-e likely to encourage ag¬ 
gression on the part of an ambitious malcontent, than the conviction, 
that if he could once overpow^cr the small amount of physical force 
which surrounded the archons, and exhibit liimself in armed ])osses- 
sion of the Prytaneium or the Akropolis, he might immediately 
count upon passive submission on the part of all the freemen with¬ 
out. tinder the state of feeling which'Solon inculcates, the insur¬ 
gent leader would have to calculate that every man who w as not 
actively in his favour would be actively against him, and this would 
render his enterprise much more dangerous. Indeed he could tlicn 
never hope to succeed, except on the double supposition of extraor¬ 
dinary popularity4n his own person, and wfide-spread detestation of 
the existing government. He would thus be jdaced under the in- 

^ th^tarch, Solon, 20, and De Sera, ® SceacasoofsuchindintTouconiani- 
JSuiuinis Vindietd, p. Aulus Gell. feHted by tlio people of Argon in I’lu- 

tarch’s Life of Aratun, c. 27. 
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flucncc of powerful deterring motives; so that mere ambition would 
be less likely to seduce him into a course which threatened nothing 
but ruin, unless under such encouragements from the pre-existing 
public opinion as to make his success a result desirable for the com- 
Neocssitv Among the small political societies of Greece— 

under the’ especiallv in the age of Solon, when the number of des- 
Ryveriimeiits, pots 111 otlicr parts 01 Greece seems to have been at its 
positive maximum—every government, whatever might be its form, 

the part of was sufficlcntly weak to make its overthrow a matter ot 
cciti/cns. facility. Unless upon the sujiposition of a 

band of foreign rnercenaries—which would render the government 
a system of naked force, and which the Athenian lawgiver would 
of course never contemplate—there was no other stay for it excejit 
a positive and pronounced feeling of attachment on the part of the 
mass of citizens. Indifierence on their part would render them a 
prey to every daring man of wealth who chost^ to become a conspi¬ 
rator. That they should be ready to come forward, not only with 
voice but with arms—and that they should be known beforehand 
to be so—was essentiai to the maintenance of every good Grecian 
government. It was salutary, in preventing mere personal attempts 
at revolution; and pacific in its tendency, even where the revolu¬ 
tion had actually broken out—because in the greater numlxir of 
cases the })ro})ortion of partisans would probably be very unecpial.. 
and the inferior party would be compelled to renounce their hopes. 

It will be observed that in this enactment of Solon, the existing 
Omira-^iin g^^veriiment is ranked merely as one of the contending 
b^e\VeSrthc virtuous citizeii is enjoined, not to come 

age of Solon forward in its support, but to come forward at all events, 

and llio Kul>- n . . , . 

secpient tie- citlicr lor it or against it. Tositive and early action is 
inotraiy. prcscril>etl to liiiii as matter of duty. In the 

ago of Solon there was no i)olitical idea or system yet eurrent which 
could be assumed as an unquestionable datum—no eonspicuous 
standard to which the citizens could be pledged under all circum¬ 
stances to attach themselves. The option lay only, between a 
mitigated oligarchy in possession, and a despot in possibility; a 
contest wherein the affections of the people could rarely be counted 
upon in favour of the established government. But this neutrality 
in respect to the constitution was at an end after the revolution of 
Kleisthelics, when the idea of the sovereign people and the demo- 
cratical institutions became both familiar and precious to every in¬ 
dividual citizen. Wc shall hereafter find the Athenians binding 
themselves by the most sincere and solemn oaths to uphold their 
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democracy against all attempts to subvert it; we shall discover in 
them a sentiment not less positive and uncompromising in its direc¬ 
tion, than energetic in its inspirations. But while we notice this very 
important change in their character, we shall at the same time per¬ 
ceive that the wise precautionary recommendation of Solon, to obviate 
sedition by an early declaration of the impartial public between two 
contending leaders, was not lost upon them. Such, in point of fa(‘t, 
was the purpose of that salubiry and protective institution 
which is called the Ostracism. When two party-leaders, idciHv.u.ASdi 
in the early stages of the Athenian democracy, each sui)so(iu. nt 
powerful ill adherents and influence, had become j)assion- 
ately embarked in bitter and prolonged opposition to each otlier, such 
opposition was likely to conduct one or otlier to violent measures. 
Over and above the hopes of party triumph, each rniglit well fear 
that if he himself continued within the bounds of legality, he might 
fall a victim to aggressive proceedings on the jiart of his antagonists. 
To ward off this formidable danger, a public vote was called for to 
determine which of the two should go into temporary banishment, 
retaining his property and unvisited by aiijr disgrace. A numlMir 
of citizens not less than 6000, voting secretly and therefore inde¬ 
pendently, were required to take part, pronouncing upon one or otluu- 
of these eminent rivals a sentence of exile for ten years. The one 
who remained became of course more powerful, yet less in a situation 
to be driven into anti-constitutional courses, than he was before. 
1 shall in a future chapter speak again of this wise jirecaution and 
vindicate it against some erroneous interpretations to which it has 
given rise. At present 1 mcTcly notice its analogy with the previ¬ 
ous Soloniaii law, and its tendency to accomplisli tlui same pnr})ose 
of terminating a fierce party-feud, by artificially calling in the ^otes 
of the mass of impartial citizens against one or other of the leadiTs, 
—with this important difference, that while Solon assumed tlic 
hostile parties to be actually in arms, tlic ostracism averted that 
grave public calamity by applying its remedy to the premonitory 
symptoms. 

1 have already considered, in a previous chapter, the directions 
given by Solon for the more orderly recital of the H O- Soiititiifut 

^ . 1 • • . . . 1 • ol Solon lo- 

meric poems ; and it is curious to contrast his reverence \vani> tijo 

for the old epic with the uiujualificd repugnance which j/itrm-i nod 
he manifested towards Thespis and the drama—then just 
nascent, and holding out little promise of its subsequent excellence. 
Tragedy and comedy were now beginning to be grafted on the lyric 
and choric song. First one actor was provided to relieve the 
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chorus; next two actors were nitroduced to sustain fictitious cha¬ 
racters and carry on a dialogue, in such manner that the songs of 
the chorus and the interlocution of the actors formed a continuous 
piece. Solon, after having heard Thespis acting (as all the early 
composers did, both tragic and comic) in his own comedy, asked 
him afterwards if he was not ashamed to pronounce such falsehoods 
before so large an audience. And when lljespis answered that 
there w^as no harm in saying and doing such things merely for 
amusement, Solon indignantly exclaimed, striking the ground witli 
his stick,^ If once we come to praise; and esteem such amusement 
as tills, we shall quickly find the effects of it in our daily<itransac- 
tions.’' For the authenticity of this anecdote it would be rash to 
vouch, but we may at least treat it as the jirotest of some early 
philosopher against the deceptions of the drama ; and it is int(;r('st- 
irig as marking the incipient struggles of that literature in which 
Athens afterwards attained such unrivalled excellence. 

It would appear that all the laws of Solon v\(;re jiroclaimed, in¬ 
scribed, and accepted without either discussion or resistance. lie 
13 said to have described them, not as the best laws which he could 
himself have imagined, but as the b(;st which he could have induced 
the people to accejit. lie gave them validity for the s])ace of ten 
years, during which period" both the senate colh'ctively and tin; 
archons individually swore to observe them with fidelity; under 
penalty, in case of non-observance, of a golden statue as large as 
life to be erected at Delphi, lint though the acceptance 
aftertiu' of the laws was acconndished without difficulty, it was not 

cuactiiKiiit , ^ ^ ^ 

of tiw laws, found so easy either for the people to understand and 
iroiiiAttiea. obcy, or lor the framer to explain them. Fvery day 
persons came to Solon either with praise, or criticism, or suggestions 
of various improvements, or (questions as to the construction of par¬ 
ticular enactments; until at last he became tired of this endless 
process of reply and vindication, which was seldom successful either 
in removing obscurity or in satisfying complainants. Foreseeing 
that if he remained he would be compelled to make changes, he 
obtained leave of absence from his countrymen for ten years, trusting 
that before the expiration of that period they would have become 
accustomed to his laws. He quitted his native city, in the full cer¬ 
tainty that his laws would remain unrepcaled until his return ; for 
(says Herodotus) “ tin; Athenians could not repeal them, since 
they were bound by solemn oaths to observe them for ten years.’’ 


1 Plutarch, Solou, 29; Diugcu. Laiirt. i. 69. 


- Plutarch, Soldi, 16, 
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The unqualified manner in wliicli the historian here speahs of an 
oath, as if it created a sort of physic^al necessity and shut out all 
possibility of a contrary result, deserves notice as illustrating' Gre¬ 
cian sentiment.^ 

On departing from Athens, Solon first visited Kgypl, where lu^ 
communicated largely with Psenophis of Heliopolis and viMts 
Sonchis of Sais, Egyptian priests who had much to tell ‘-'nTUK. 
r(!specting their ancient history, and from whom he learnt matters 
real or pretended, far transcending in alleged antiquity the oldest 
(Grecian genealogies—especially the history of the vast submerged 
island oi Atlantis, and the war which the ancestors of the Athenians 
had successfully carried on against it, 3000 years btd’ore. Solon is 
said to have commenced an ejnc poem upoii this subject, but he did 
not live to finish it, and nothing of it now remains. From Egy])t 
he went to Cyprus, where he visited the small town of yEpt*ia, said 
to have been originally found(‘d by Denuqdidn son of Theseus, and 
ruled at this ])eriod by the prince Philokyprus—ijadi town in Cy})rus 
having its own petty j)rince. It was situattnl near the river Klarius 
in a ])ositioii pn'cipitous and secure, but inconvenient and ill-su])- 
plied. Solon persuaded Philokyjaais to (juit the old site and esta¬ 
blish a new town down in thi^ fertile plain beneath. He himsedf 
staid and became (Ekist of the new establishment, making all the 
regulations re([uisite for its safi^ and ])ros))('rous march, which was 
indeed so decisively manifested, that many new setthTs flocked into 
the new ])lantation, called by Pliiloky])rus Soil, in honour of Solon. 
To our deep regret, we are not ])ermittt‘d to know what these regu¬ 
lations were ; but the general fact is attested by the ])oems of Solon 
himself, and the lines, in which he bade farewell to Philokyprus on 
quitting the island, are yet before us. On the dis})ositions of this 
juaiice his ])oem bestowed unqualified commendation.^ 

Besides his visit to Egypt and (Cyprus, a story was also current 
of his having conversed with the Lydian Igng (Vmsus at a iicpii in- 
Sardis. The communication said to have taken place 
between them has been woven by Herodotus into a sort [ta.slls'ar*** 
of moral tale which forms one of the most beautiful ejii- 
sodes in his whole history. Though this tale has been told and 

^ Hcrodot. i. 29. 'ZdKooi', avrjp W0rj- lS,6\(*>p O^rai. 
va7os, fjs K0‘f\vouoicn v6ixovs Ke\iv(ra(n ()iie li\md}‘C(l yoars is tho term Htiitod 
Troii)(ras, a7r€^'fjij.7)(r( Se/ca, Yva fiy] hy Rluiarcli (Solon, 2o). 

'rjva rwv v6ijlwv avajKdffdr) \v(rai rwv ^ l*lutiircli, Solon, 2(1; Ilurodot. v. 
tfiero* avrol yap ovk oJ o l re ^trav ll'J. The KtatemontH of that 

avrh 'Troi7}<rai ^A0 7) y ai o i, ^pKioiCL Soloii fouiidtid Soli in Kilikia, aiul that 
yetp p.eyd\ot(Ti K ar e i x o y t o, SeVa lie died in Cyprus, are not worthy oi 
^Tta y6fioi(n rovs &y <r<^t credit (Diog, Laort. i. 5 l-h2J. 
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retold as if it were genuine history, yet as it now stands, it is irrc- 
concilcable with chronology—although very possibly Solon may at 
some time or other have visited Sardis, and seen Crcjesus as here¬ 
ditary prince.^ 


‘ Plutarch tells us that several au¬ 
thors rejected the reality of this inter¬ 
view as being chronologically impos¬ 
sible. It is to be recollected that the 
question all turns upon the interview 
described by Herodotus and its alleged 
sequel; for that there may have been 
an interview between Solon and Crmsus 
at Sardis, at some period between ii.c. 
694 and 6(i0, is possible, though not 
shown. 

It is evident that Solon made no 
mention of any interview with Cncsiis 
in his poems; otherwise the disjuite 
would have been settled at once. Now 
this, in a man like Solon, amounts to 
negative evidence of some value, for he 
noticed in his poems both Egypt and 
the prince Philokyprus in Cyprus, and 
had there been any conversation so im¬ 
pressive as that which Herodotus relates, 
between him and Crocsiis, he could 
hardly have failed to mention it. 

Wesseling, liarcher, Volnoy, and Mr. 
Clinton, all try to obviate the chrono¬ 
logical difficulties, and to save the his¬ 
torical character of this interview, but 
in my judgement unsuccessfully. See 
Mr. Clinton’s F. H. ad aim. 640 n.c., 
and Appendix, c. 17. p. 298. The chro¬ 
nological data are these—Cnesus w’as 
bom in 695 b.c., one year before the 
legislation of Solon; he succeeded to 
his father at the age of thirty-five, in 
500 B.C. : he was overthrown, and Sardis 
captured, in 640 b.c., by Cyrus. 

Mr. Clinton, after Wesseling and the 
others, supposes that Croesus was king 
jointly with his father Halyattos, during 
the lifetime of the latter, and that Solon 
visited Lydia and conversodkwith Croe¬ 
sus during this joint reign in 570 bc. 

We may suppose that Solon left 
Athens in b.c. 675, about twenty years 
after his archonship, and returned thi¬ 
ther in b.c. 506, about five years be¬ 
fore the usurpation of Peisistratus (p. 
300). Upon which hypothesis we may 
remark,— 

1 . The arguments whereby Wessc- 
ling and Mr, Clinton endeavour to show 
that CreesuB was kinjg jointly with his 
father, do not sustain the coincliLsion. 
The passage of Nikolaus Damaskeniis, 
which is produced to show that it was 
Halyattes (and not Croesus) who con¬ 


quered Karia, only attests that Halyattes 
marched with an armed force against 
Karia {iitl Kapiay (rrparihwv): this same 
author states, that Crtesus was deputed 
by Halyattds to govern Adramyttinm and 
the plain of ThH>e {i.px^iv 
but Mr. Clinton stretches this testi¬ 
mony to an inadmissible extent when 
be makes it tantamount to conquest 
of JHolis by Halyattes (^‘50 that ?hk>lis 

already coruiuered^’). Notliing at all 
is said about .<®olis or the cities of the 
.dEolic Greeks in tliis passage of Niko¬ 
laus, which represents Croesus as go¬ 
verning a sort of satrai)y under his 
father Halyattos, just as Cyrus the 
younger did in after-times under Arta- 
xorxes. And the expression of Hero¬ 
dotus, CTTCI re, h6vros rov trarphs^ iKpd- 
Tpore TTjs apxvs 6 Kpolffos^ appears to 
me, when taken along with the context, 
to iiulicate a bequest or nomination of 
successor, and not a donation during 
life. 

2 . The hypothesis therefore that Crm- 
sns w^as king 670 b.c., during the life¬ 
time of his father, is one purely gra¬ 
tuitous, resorted to on account of the 
chronological difficulties connected wnth 
the account of Herodotus. r>ut it is 
quite insufficient for such a purj)Oso. 
It does not siive us from the necessity 
of contradicting Herodotus in most of 
his particulars ; there may ])erliaps have 
been an inlcn'ic>n between Solon and 
Creesus in b.c. 679, but it cannot be the 
interriar described by Herodotus. That 
interview takes ])lace within ten years 
after the promulgation of Solon’s laws 
—at the maximum of the powei* of 
Crmsus, and after numerous conquests 
eflected by himself as king—at a time 
when Croesus had a son old enough to 
he married and to command armies 
(Herod, i. 35)—at a time moreover im¬ 
mediately preceding the turn of his 
fortunes from prosperity to adversity, 
first in the death of his son, succeeded 
by two years of mourning, which were 
put an end to {yrivBeos ^TreVavo'e, Herod, 
i. 46) by the stimulus of war with the 
Persians. That war, if we read the 
events of it as described in Herodotus, 
cannot have lasted more than three or 
four years,—so that the interview be¬ 
tween Solon and Croesus, as Herodotus 
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But even if no chronological objections existed, the moral purpose 
of the tale is so prominent, and pervades it so systematically from 
beginning to end, that these internal grounds are of themselves 
sufficiently strong to impeach its credibility as a matter of fact, un¬ 
less such doubts happen to be outweighed—which in this case they 
are not—by good contemporary testimony. The narrative of Solon 
and Cnesus can be taken for nothing else but an illustrative fiction, 
borrowed by Herodotus from some philosopher, and clothed in his 
own ])eculiar beauty of exj)ression, which on this occasion is more 
decidedly poetical than is habitual with him. 1 cannot transcribe, 
and I hardly dare to abridge it. The vain-glorious Cnx'sus, at the 
summit of his conquests and his riches, endeavours to win from his 
visitor Solon an opinion that he is the happiest of mankind. Tlie 
latter, after having twice preferred to him modest and meritorious 
Grecian citizens, at length reminds him that his vast wealth and 
power are of a tenure too precarious to serve as an evidence of 
ha})}»iness—that the gods are jealous and meddlesome, and often 
make the show of happiness a mere prelude to extreme disaster— 
and that no man^s life can be called happy until the whole of it has 
been played out, so that it may be seen to he out of the reach of 
reverses. Cra^sus treats this opinion as absurd, but a great judge- 


conccircd it, may be fairly stated to have 
occurred within seven years before the 
capture of Sardis. 

If we i)ut together all these condi¬ 
tions, it will appear that the interview re¬ 
counted by Herodotus is a chronological 
impossibility: and Niebuhr (Rom. Gesch. 
vol. i. p. 579) is i-ight in saying that 
the historian has fallen into a mistake 
of ten olympiads or forty years ; his 
recital would consist with chronology, 
if we suppose that the Solonian legis¬ 
lation were referable to 554 b.c., and 
not to 594. 

^ In my j udgemont, this is an illustra¬ 
tive tale, in which certain real characters 
—Creesus and Solon—and certain real 
facts—the great power and succeeding 
ruin of the former by the victorious 
arm of Cyrus—-together with certain 
facts probably altogether fictitious, such 
as the two sons of Croesus, the Phry¬ 
gian Adrastus and his history, the hunt¬ 
ing of the mischievous wild boar on 
Mount Olympus, the ultimate preserva¬ 
tion of Croesus, &c., ai’e put together 
so as to convey an impressive moral 
lesson. The whole adventure of Adras¬ 
tus and the son of Croesus is depicted 
in Language eminently beautiful and 
poetical. 


Plutarch treats the iinjiressivenoss and 
suitableness of this narrative as the 
best jn-oof of its liistoi-icul truth, and 
puts aside the clironological tallies as 
unworthy of trust. Upon which rea¬ 
soning Mr. Clinton has the following 
very just remarks:—“ Plutarch must 
have had a very irnjicrfect idea of the 
nature of historical evidence, if lie could 
imagine that the suitableness of a Kt(U'y 
to the character of Solon w'as a bett<‘i' 
argument for its authenticity iluiii the 
number of witnesses by whom it is 
attested. Those who invented the scene 
(assuming it to be a fiction) W'ould 
surely have had the skill to adapt tlui 
discourse to the character of the actors " 
(p. 500). 

To make this remark quite complete, 
it would be necessary to add tlie words 
** trmtirorthincss and invans of hncni'l<:d(}c” 
in addition to the “ ninn))cr'^ of .attesting 
witnesses. And it is a remark the more 
W'orthy of notice, inasmucli as Mr. Clin¬ 
ton here i>ointedly adverts to the exist¬ 
ence of pUiusiblv as being com¬ 

pletely distinct from attested matter ot 
fact — a distinction of which he took 
no account in his vindication of the 
historical credibility of the early Gretk 
legends. 
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ment from God fell upon him, after Solon was departed—jirohably 
(observes Herodotus) because he fancied hiuisidf the hapj)iest of all 
men.” First he lost his favourite son Atys, a brave and intelligent 
youth (his only other son being dumb). For the Mysians of Olym¬ 
pus, being ruined by a destructive and formidable wild boar which 
they were unable to subdue, ajijdied for fiid to Omsus, who sent to 
the spot a chosen hunting force, and jicrmittcd—though with great 
reluctance, in consequence of an alarming dream—that his favourite 
son should accompany them. The young prince was unintentionally 
slain by the Phrygian exile Adrastiis, whom Creesus had sheltered 
and protected.* Hardly had the latter recovered from the anguish 
of tills misfortune, w licn the rapid growth of Cyrus and the Persian 
power induced him to go to war with them, against the advice ot 
his wuscst counsellors. After a struggle of about three years ho 
was completely defeated, his capital Sardis tahen by storm, and 
himself made prisoner. C^yrus ordered a large pile to be prepared, 
and placed upon it Ciaesus in fetters, together with fourteen young 
Lydians, in the intention of burning them alive, either as a religious 
offering, or in fulfilment of a vow^, ‘^or jierhaps (says Herodotus) to 
see whether some of the gods would not interf to to rescue a man 
so pre-eminently pious as the hing of Lydia."’“ In this sad extre¬ 
mity, Crmsus bethought him of the warning which he had before 
despised, and thrice pronounced, wdth a deep groan, the name of 
Solon. Cyrus desired the interpreters to inquire wdiom he was in¬ 
voking, and learnt in rc'ply the anecdote of the Athenian law^giver, 
together with the solemn memento which he had offered to Crmsus 
during more prosperous days, attesting the frail tenure of all human 
greatness. The remark sunk deep into the Persian monarch, as a, 
token of what might ha])pen to himself: he nqiented of his purjiose, 
and directed that the pile, wdiich had alniady been kindled, should 
be immediately extinguished. But the orders came too late. In 
spite of the most zealous efforts of the bystanders, the flame was 
found unquenchabh*, and Crmsus w^ould still have been burnt, had 
he not implored with prayers and tears the succour of Apollo, to 

* JTerod. i. 32. "’n KpoTcrej iTricrrd- j not cope^ appear to bo borrowed from 
fi^vov rh 0e?ov, nap ihp <pOQVfp6v re I tlie logeiid of Kalydoii. 

Ka\ Tapa^wSey, ^neipa>Tas jue duOpcan-rjiup | The whole scoiio of Adrastus, return- 
npayfidrcop n4pi. i. 34. Merd dl iug after tlic accident ill a wtatc of 

\(iDpa olxdfJi^yopj €\a^ep 4 k Oeuv Pffieais de,spci-ate remorBO, prnyiiig for death 
IJL€yd\r} Kpo7aop, ws fhcdaai on ipofiarf with outstretched huud«, spared by 
euvrhp (Ipai cLpOpdoncDP andpreop d\^iw- Crfosus, and then killing himself on the 
rarop. tomb of the young prince, is deeply 

The hunting-match, and the ternhlo tragic (Uerod. i. 44-45). 
wild boar with whom the Mysians can- ^ Herodot. i. 85. 
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whos(i Delphian and Tlieban temples he had given such inunificont 
presents. His prayers were heard, the fair sky was iiimuidiately 
overcast, and a proiusc rain descended, sufficient to extinguish the 
flames.^ Tiic life of Otesus was thus saved, and he hecaine after¬ 
wards the confidential friend and adviser of his concpieror. 

Such is th(i brief outline of a narrative which Ilcandotus has 
given wath full development and with impressive effect. Moral lossoa 
it would ha-ve served as a show-le(‘ture to the youth of 
Athens not less admirably than the well-known fable of 
the Choice of Ilerakles, which the philosopher Prodikus,^ a junior 
contemporary of Herodotus, delivered witli so much ]) 0 ]julavlty. 
It illustrates forcibly the religious and ethical ideas of aiiti(]uity ; 
the deep sense of the jealousy of the gods, who would not eiidun^ 
pride in any one except themselves the impossihility, for any man, 
of realising to himself more than a vewy moderate sliare of hajipl- 
ness; the danger from reactionary Nemesis, if at any time he had 
overpassed such limit; and the necessity of calculations taking in 
the whole of lift', as a basis for rational coni])arison of dlffert'nt in¬ 
dividuals. And it embodies, as a ])ractical consequence from these 
fei'llngs, the often-re])eated protest of moralists against vehement 
impulses and unrestrained aspirations. The mon^ valualih', this 
narrative appears, in its illustrative character, the less can we ])re- 
sume to treat it as a history. 


It is much to b(^ rcigretted that we have no information n'spect- 
ing events in Attica immediately after the Solonian laws state of 
and constitution, which were jiromulgated in 51)4 n.c., so sili^IniHu 
as to understand betU'r tln^ practical effect of tluise 
(changes. What we luixt hear respecting Solon in Atti(*a refers to 
a period immediately prt'ceding the tirst usurjiation of Pcisistratus 


in ftiiO n.c., and after the return of Solon from his long 
absence. are here again introduced to the same aukhs. 

oligarchical dissensions as are n'ported to have jirc^vailcd before^ 
the Solonian legislation: the l^cdicis, or opuh'iit proprietors of the 
plain round Athens, under l^ykurgus; the Parali of the south of 
Attica, under Megakles; and the Diakril or mountaineers of the 


eastern cantons, the poorest of the three classes, under Ih'isisti atns, 
are in a state of violent intestine dispute. The account of Plutarch 


^ Horoclot. j. 8(), 87; compare Tlu- 
tarcli, Solun, See a similar story 

of Jjj’dia (Valerius 

Maxim, vii. 1, ‘ 2 ^, 

^ Xouoph. Memoi’ab. ii. 1, 21, Tlpo- 
Stffoy d (TGcjihs 4v (rvyypd/LLfj.a7 l t<p trepl 


*HpaK\4ovs, (irrep 8^ koX TTK(:l(rrois tin- 
hfriKvvrai, &,e. 

^ iferodot. vii. 10. (piA^ei yap o 0(,hs^ 
Tajnrcpdxoyra irdyra KoXovfiy , ov 

ydp 4a <f)poy4Qiy p.4ya b 6(:os dWou 
iaurby. 
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represents Solon as returning to Athens during the height of this 
sedition. He was treated with respect by all parties, but his re¬ 
commendations were no longer obeyed, and he was disqualified by 
age from acting with effect in public^ He employed his best efforts 
to mitigate party animosities, and applied himself particularly to 
restrain the ambition of Peisistratus, whose ulterior projects he 
quickly detected. 

The future greatness of Peisistratus is said to have been first 
Rise of Pei- porteiidcd by a miracle which ha])])ened, even before his 
sistrutus. bil-tli, to his father Hippokrates at the Olympic games. 
It was realised, partly by his bravery and conduct, which had been 
displayed in the capture of Nissea from the Megariaiis^—partly by 
his popularity of speech and manners, his championship of the 


* Herodot. i. oO. I record this allu¬ 
sion to Nistea and the Megarian war, 
because 1 find it distinctly stated in 
Herodotus; and because it hkvj possibly 
refer to some other hiier war Indweeii 
Athens and Megai-a than tlud which is 
mentioned in I’lutarch’s Life of Solon 
as haAung taken jdace before the So- 
lonian legislation (that is, before oO-t 
B.C.), and therefore nearly forty years 
V>efore this movement of Peisistratus to 
acquire the des})otisni. l^cisistratus 
must then have boon so young that 
he could not with any proi)riety be said 
to have “captured Niseea” (NiVatav re 
eXuu) : moreoA^er the ])ublic reputation, 
which was found useful to the ambition 
of Peisistratus iji hbU jj.c., must have 
rested upon .something more recent than 
his bravery displayed about 507 B.c.— 
just a.s the celebrit^’^ wliich enabled 
Hapoleon to jilay the game of successful 
ambition on the 18th P»rumaire (Nov. 
1709) was obtained by victories gained 
Avithin the ju’ecediug five years, and 
could not have been represented by any 
historian as resting upon victories gained 
in the {Seven V'ears’ Avar, betAvecn 1750- 
1705. 

At the same time my belief is, that 
the wor<ls of Herodotus respecting Peisis¬ 
tratus <lo really refer to the Megai'ian 
Avar mentioned in T’lutarch’s Life of 
Solon, and that Herodotus supj)osed 
that Megarian war to have been much 
more near to the despotism of Peisis¬ 
tratus than it really Avas. In the con¬ 
ception of Herodotus, and by what (after 
Niebuhr) I venture to call a mistake in 
his chronology, the interval between 
GOO-561) B.C. shrinks from forty years 
to little or nothing. Such mistake 
ai>pears, not only on the present occa- 


.sioii, hut also upon two others: first, 
in regard to the alleged dialogue be¬ 
tween Solon and Croesus, descrit>ed and 
commeuted upon a few page.s above ; 
next, in regard to the j)oet Alkams 
and Ills inglorious retreat before tlie 
Athenian troops at Sigoium and Achil- 
leium, Avhere he lost his shield, when 
tlie Mitylcnoans were defeated. The 
reality of this incident is indisputable, 
since it was mentioned by Alkjcus him¬ 
self in one of his songs ; but Herodotus 
rejiresents it to have occurred in an 
Atlieiiiau cxj)edjti<>ii directed bn Pcisis- 
tndna. Now the war in which Alkieus 
incuji’ed this misfortune, and Avhieli AA^as 
brought to a close by the mediation of 
Periaiider of Corinth, must have t.akeii 
place earlier than 584 B.c., and j)robably 
took place before the legislation of 
►Solon; long before the time when Peisis¬ 
tratus had tlie direction of Athenian 
affairs - though the latter may have car¬ 
ried on, and pi-ubably did carry on, 
au4>th(’r and a later v'ur against the Mity- 
leneans in those regions, which led to 
the introduction of his illegitimate son 
Hegesistratus as despot of Sigeium (He¬ 
rod. V. 94, 95). 

If we folloAv the representation given 
by Herodotus of these three different 
strings of events, we shall see that the 
same chronological mistake pervades all 
of them—he jumps over nearly ten 
olympiads, or forty years. Alkseus is 
the contemporary of Pittakus and Solon. 

I have already remarked, in the p)'e'% 
vious chapter respecting the despots or 
Sikyon (Ch. ix.), another instance of 
coufusod chronology in Herodotus re- 
siiecting the events of this period—re¬ 
specting Creesus, Megakles, Alkmaeon 
and Kleisthoues of Sikydii. 
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poor,^ and his ostentatious disavowal of all selfish pretensions— 
])artly by an artful mixture of stratagem and force. Solon, after 
liaving addressed fruitless remonstrances to Peisistratus himself, 
publicly denounced his designs in verses addressed to the people. 
The deception, whereby Peisistratus finally acconiplishcd his 
design, is memorable in Grecian tradition.^ lie appeared one 
day in the agora of Athens in his chariot with a pair Tiismcmo- 
of mules: he had intentionally woundt^d both his per- 
son and the mules, and in this condition he threw 
himself upon the compassion and defence of the people, 
pretending that his political enemies had violently attackcKl him. 
lie implored the people to grant him a guard, and at the moment 
when their sympathies were freshly aroused both in his favour and 
against his supposed assassins, Aristo proposed formally to the 
Ekklcsia (the pro-bouleutic senate, being composed of friends of 
Peisistratus, had previously authorised the proposition)^ that a 
comj)any of fifty club-men should be assigned as a })crmancnt 
body-guard for the defence of Peisistratus. To this motion Solon 
opposed a strenuous resistance,^ but found himself overborne, and 
even treated as if he had lost his senses. The poor were earnest 
in fiivour of it, while the rich were afraid to express their dissent; 
and he could only comfort himself after the fatal vote had been 
})assed, by exclaiming that he w^as wiser than the former and more 
determined than the latter. Such was one of the first known in¬ 
stances in wdiich this memorable stratagem was played off* against 
the liberty of a Grecian community. 

The unbounded ])opular favour which had j)rocured the passing 
of this grant was still farther manifested by the absence of all pr(v 
cautions to prevent the limits of the grant from being exceeded. 
The number of the body-guard was not long confined to fifty, and 
probably their clubs w^ere soon exchanged for sharper weapons. 
Peisistratus thus found himself strong enough to throw off* the mask 
and seize the Akropolis. Ilis leading opponents. Mega- TVisistralus 
kies and the Alkmaeonids, immediately fled the city, and AkiVpolis— 
it was left to the venerable age and undaunted patriotism JeSlico oi 
of Solon to stand forward almost alone in a vain attemi)t 
to resist the usurpation. lie publicly presented himself in the 
market-place, employing encouragement, remonstrance and re- 

’ Ariatot. Politic, v. 4, 5 ; Plutarch, S^fnov Por)66s. 

Solou, » Diog. Lacirt. i. 49. rj 0ov\^y Tlettria-- 

* l^lato, Republic, viii. p. 565. rpariSai uyres, &c. 

rupavuuchv aXrrjixa rh iroXvdpvWrirhy ^ Plutai'cli, Solon, 29,5(1; Diog. Laiirt. 

• • . . alrtiv rhy hyiixov (pvKaKds rivas i. 50, 51. 
rov creojuaros, %va au>s avrols y 6 tow 
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proach, in order to rouse tlie spirit of the people. To prevent this 
despotism from coming (lie told them) would have been easy; to 
shake it off now was more difficult, yet aUthe same time more glo¬ 
rious.^ But he spoke in vain, for all who were not actually favou|’- 
able to Pcisistratus listened only to their fears, and remained pas¬ 
sive ; nor did any one join Solon, when, as a last appeal, he put on 
his armour and planted himself in military posture before the door 
of his house. “ I have done my duty (he exclaimed at length);! 
have sustained to the best of my power my country and tlie laws 
and he then renounced all fiirther hojie of ojijiosition—though re¬ 
sisting the instances of his friends that he should flee, and returning 
for answer, wflieii they asked him on what he ridied for jirotection, 
“ On my old age.’’ Nor did he even think it necessary to repress 
the insjiirations of his Muse. Some verses yet remain, comjiosed 
scH'iningly at a, moment when the strong hand of the new' despot 
liad begun to make itself stirely felt, in which he tells his country¬ 
men—“ if >’e have endured sorrow^ from your own baseness of soul, 
imjnite not the fault of this to the gods. Y(^ have yourselves put 
force and dominion into the hands of these men, and have thus 
drawn upon yourselv(‘S wretched slavery.” 

It is gratifying to learn that Pcisistratus, whose conduct through¬ 
out his despotism was comjiaratively mild, left Solon untouclual. 
llow^ long this distinguished man survivc'd th(» })ractical subversion 
of his own constitution, w e cannot certainly determine ; but accord- 
Dcaiii of ii]^ to the most tu'obahle statement he died duriim the 

Solon—his '-'I ^ 

tiiarackr. voiy iioxt voa)", at tlie advanced age of eighty. 

We have only to regr(‘t that we arc deprived of the means of 
following more in detail his nobh^ and ('xem])lary character. He 
represemts the best tendencies of his age, conihined with much that 
is personally excellent ; the im]>roved ethical sensibility ; the thirst 
for enlarged knowledge and observation, not less ])otent in old age 
than in youth ; the conception of regularised j)opular institutions, 
departing fccnsibly from the type and spirit of the governments 
around liim, and calculated to found a new character in the Athe¬ 
nian people ; a genuine and reflecting symj)athy with the mass of 
the poor, anxious not iiKU’cly to rc'scue thimi from the oppressions of 
the rich, but also to cnxite in them habits of self-relying industry; 
lastly, during his temporary possession of a power altogether arbi¬ 
trary, not merely an absence of all selfish ambition, but a rare dis¬ 
cretion in seizing the mean hetwa'cn conflicting exigencies. In 
reading his poems w^e must always recollect that what now appears 

* Plutarch, Solon, 30; Diogeii. Laei*t.. i. *10; Diodor. Excerpta, lib. vii.-x., ed. 
Mali. Fr. xix.-xxiv. 
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common-place was once new, so that to his comparatively unlettered 
age, the social pictures ^hich he draws were still fresh, and his 
exhortations calculated to live in the memory. The poems com¬ 
posed on moral subjects generally inculcate a spirit of gentleness 
towards otliers and moderation in personal 'objects. They repre¬ 
sent the gods as irresistible, retributive, lavouring the good and 
punishing the bad, though sometimes very tardily. But his com¬ 
positions on special and present occasions are usually conceived in 
a more vigorous spirit; denouncing the oppressions of the rich at 
one time, and the timid submission to Peisistratus at another—and 
expressing in emphatic language his own proud consciousness of 
having stood forward as champion of the mass of the people. Of 
his early j)oems hardly anything is preserved. The few lines re- 
niainlng seem to manifest a jovial temperament which we may well 
conceive to have been overlaid by such political difficulties as he 
had to encounter—difficulties arising successively out of the Mega- 
riaii war, the Kylonian sacrilege, the public despondency healed 
by Epimenides, and the task of arbiter between a rapacious oli¬ 
garchy and a suffering people. In one of his elegies addressed 
to Mimnermus, he marked out the sixtieth y('ar as the longest 
desirable period of life, in preference to the eightieth year, which 
that poet liad expressed a wish to attain.' But his own life, as far 
as we can judge, seems to have reached the longer of the two 
j)eriods; and not the least honourable part of it (the resistance to 
Peisistratus) occurs immediately before his dexath. 

There prevailed a story, that his ashes were collected and scat¬ 
tered around the island of Salamis, which Plutarch treats as absurd 
—though he tells us at the same time that it was believed both by 
Aristotle and by many other considerable men. It is at least as 
ancient as the poet Kratinus, who alluded to it in one of his come¬ 
dies, and I do not feel inclined to reject it.^ The inscription on 
the statue of Solon at Athens described him as a Salaminian : he 
had been the great means of acquiring the island for his country : 
and it seems highly probable that among the new Athenian citi¬ 
zens, who went to settle there, he may have received a lot of land 
and become enrolled among the Salaminian demots. The disper¬ 
sion of his ashes connecting him with the island as its CEkIst, may 
be construed, if not as the expression of a public vote, at least 

^ Solon, Fragment 2‘2, ed. Rergk. Or. xv. De Permutationc, p. 3*^-^; P- 
Isokrates affirms that Solon was the 490 Bek.). 

first person to whom the ai>pellation ^ plutarch, Solon, 32; Kratinus ap. 
Sophist later times carrying with it Diogen. Laert. i. 02, 
so nuich obloquy) was applied (Isokrates, 
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as a piece of affectionate vanity on the part of his surviving 
friends.^ 

We have now reached the period of the usurpation of Peisistra- 
tus (b.c. 560), whose dynasty governed Athens (with two temporary 
interruptions during the life of Peisistratus himself) for fifty years. 
The lustory of this despotism, milder than Grecian despotism gene¬ 
rally, and productive of important consequences to Athens, mil 
be reserved for a succeeding chapter. 


APPENDIX. 


The explanation which M. von Savigny gives of the Nexi and Addicti tinder 
the old Roman law of debtor and creditor (after he has refuted the elucidation 
of Niebuhr on the same subject), while it throws great light on the historical 
clianges in Roman legislation on that important matter, sots hjrth at the same 
time the marked difference made in the procedure of Uoiiu^, between the demand 
of the creditor for repayment of principal, and the demand for payment of 
interest. 


The primitive Roman law distinguished a debt arising from money lent (pecunia 
certa credita) from debts arising out of contract, delict, sale, ^c., or any other 
source: tlie creditor on the former ground had a (piick and easy process, by 
which he acquired the fullest power over the person and property of his dcbtcjr. 
After the debt on loan was either confessed or proved before the magistrate, 
thirty days were allowed to the debtor for [)aymciit : if payment was not m«Tde 
within that time, the creditor laid hold of him (manus iitjectio) and carried him 
before the magistrate again. The debtor was now again required either to pay 
or to find a surety (vindex) j if neither of these demands were complied with, 
the creditor took posses.siou of him and carried him liome, where he kej>t liiin 
in chains for two liionths ; during wliich interval he brought him before the 
prsetor publicly on three successive nundime. If the debt was not paid within 
these two months, the sentence of addiction was pronounced, and the creditor 
became empowered either to put his debtor to death, or to sell him for a slave 
(p. 81), or to kecpjiim at forced work, without any restriction as to the degree 
of ill-usage which might he inflicted upon him. The judgement of the magistrate 
authorised him, besides, to seize the property of his debtor wherever he could 
find any, within the limits sufficient for payment: this was one of the points 
which Niebuhr had denied. 

Such was the old law of Rome, with respect to the consequences of sin action 
for money had and received, for more than a century after the Twelve TaUea. 
But the law did not apply this stringent personal execution to any debt except 
that arising from loan—and even in that debt only to the principal money, not 
to the interest which latter had to be claimed by a process both more gentle 
and less efficient, applying to the property only and not to the person of the 


* Aristides, in noticing this story of 
the spreading of the ashes of Solon 
in Sal amis, treats him as of 

the island (Orat. xlvi. ruu t€t- 

rdpuv, p. 172 ; ,p. 230 Iffndorf). The 
inscription on his statue, which describes 
him as born in Salarnis, can hai*dJy 
have been literally true; for when ho 


I was born, Salamis was not incorporated 
I in Attica. Rut it may have been true 
i by a sort of adojition (sec Diogen. Labrt. 
! i. 02). ’’j''hc statue seems to have been 

[ erected by the Salaminians themselves, 

I a long time after Solon: see Menage ad 
I Diogen. Laiirt. 1. c. 
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debtor. Accordingly it was to the advantage of the creditor to devise some 
means for bringing his claim of interest under the same stringent process as his 
claim for the i>rincipal; it was also to liis advantage, if his claim arose, not out 
of money lent, but out of sale, comi>ensation for injury, or any other source, to 
give to it the form of an action for money lent. Now the Nexum, or Nexi 
obligatio, was an artifice—a fictitious loan—whereby this purpose was accom¬ 
plished. The severe process which legally belonged only to the recovery of the 
principal money, was extended by the Nexum so as to comprehend the interest; 
and so as to comprehend also claims for money arising from all other sources (as 
well as from loan), wherein the law gave no direct recourse except against the 
projK-irty of a debtor. The Debitor Nexus was made liable by this legal arti¬ 
fice to i)as8 into the condition of an Addictus, either without having borrowed 
money at all, or for the interest as well as for the i)riucipal of that which he had 
bori’owed. 

The Lex Padclia, passed about b.c. 325, liberated all the Nexi then under 
liability, and interdicted the Nexi obligatio for ever afterwards (Cicero, DeRepubl. 
ii. 31 ; Livy, viii. 28). Here, as in the Seisaehtbeia of Solon, the existing con¬ 
tracts were cancelled, at the same time that the wdxole class of similar contracts 
wore foi-biddcn for the futtire. 

But tliough the Nexi obligatio was thus abolished, the old stringent remedy 
still continued against the debtor on loan, <(s ftr u,<? Ihr principal sum borrovxd, 
apart from interest. Some mitigations w'ere introduced: by IjCX Julia, the still 
more important provision was added, that the debtor by means of a Ccssio 
Bonorum might save his ])er8on from seizure. But this Cessio Bonorum was 
coupled with conditions which could not always ho fulfilled, nor was the debtor 
admitted to tlie benefit of it, if he had been guilty of carelessness or dishonesty. 
Accordingly the old stringent process, and the addiction in w'hich it ended, 
though it became less fiavpient, still continued tbroiigliont the course of lm 2 )erial 
Rome, and even <lown to tlie time of Justinian. The ja-ivate prison, with 
adjudicated debtors w^orking in it, was still the apjicndage to a Ibjiiiaii money¬ 
lender’s house, even in the tliird and fourth centuries after tlie Christian ;cra, 
though the practice seems to have liecomc rarer and rarer. The status of the 
Addicliis Debitor, with its peculiar rights and obligations, is discussed by CJ,um- 
tilian (vii, 3); and Aulus Ccllius (a.I). Hln) observes—‘‘Addici namquc mmc et 
viiiciri multos vidvmus, ipiia viiiculorum pcciiam deterriini homines coiitemimnt.’' 
(xx. 1.) 

If the Addictus Debitor w’as adjudged to several creditors, the}^ were allowed by 
the Twelve Tables to divide bis body among them. No example was known of 
this power having been ever carried into cfiect, but the law was understood to 
give the power distinctly. 

It is useful to have before us the old Rom.an law of debtor .and creditor, partly 
as a point of comparison with the antc-Solouiau practice in Attica, partly to 
illustrate tlie difference drawn in an early state of society between the claim for 
the principal and the claim for the interest. 

See the Abhandluiig of Von Savigny in the Transactions of the Berlin Academy 
for 1833, p. 70-103; the subject is also treated by the same admirable expositor 
in his System des heutigen Uomischeii Kechts, vol. v. sect. 210, and in Beyluge 
xiv. 10, 11 of that volume. 

The same peculiar stringent process, which was available in the case of an 
action for pecunia caHa credibly wais also specially extended to the surety, wdio 
had paid down money to liejuidate another man’s debt: the debtor, if insolvent, 
became liis Addictus—this was the Actio Ihpcnsi. 1 have alre.ady remarked in 
a former note, that in the Attic law, a case analogous to this was the only one 
in which the original remedy against the person of the debtor w^as always main- 
iaiiiod. When a man had paid money to redeem a citizen from captivity, the 

2 A 2 
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latter, if he did not repay it, became the slave of the party who had advanced the 
money. 

Walter (Qeschichte des Ilomischen Rcchts, sect. 583-715, 2nd ed.) calls in 
question the above explanation of Von Savigny, on grounds which do not appear 
to me suflSicient. 

How long the feeling continued, that it was' immoral and irreligious to receive 
any interest at all for money lent, may be seen from the foil owing notice respecting 
the state of the law in France even down to 1780:— 

*'Avant la Revolution Frangaise (dc 1789) lo pret a iiiteret nVtait pas dgale- 
ment adrais daps les diverses parties du royaume. Dans les i)ays de droit ecrit, 
il ctait permis de stipuler rinteret des deniers prete's : mais la jurisprudence des 
parloinens resistait souvent h cet usage. Snivant le droit commun des pays 
coutumiers, on ne poiivait stiiniler aucun inte'ret pour le prot appcle en droit 
mutuum. On tenait pour maxime que I’argent ne ])roduisant rien par lui-meme, 
un tel pret devait ctregratuit: que la perception d’interets etait une usure: li 
cet egard, on admettait asscz ge'ncralement les principes du droit canonique. 
Du reste, la legislation et la jurisprudence variaient suivant les localitcis et suivant 
la nature des contrats et des obligations.” (Curette, Lois Annotdes, ou Lois, 
Ddcrets, Ordonnances, Paris 1843; Note sur le Decret de rAssemblec Ishitionale 
conceriiant le Pret et Intcret, Aout 11, 1780.) 

The National Assembly declared the legality of all loans on intc'.rcst, ^‘’suivant 
le taux determine par la loi,” but did not then fix any si)ecial i-ate. Le decret 
du 11 Avril 1793 dcTendit la vento et Tachat du numeraire.” ^H^a loi du (> 
floreal, an in, declara que Tor et Targent sout marcliandiscs; mais elle fut raj)- 
portoe yar le decret du 2 prairial suivant. Les articles 1905 et 1907 du Code 
Civil periucttent Ic pret h, iuterct, mais au taux fixe ou autorise par la loi. La 
loi du 3 Sept. 1807 a fixtf Ic taux d’interet a 5 per cent, en maticre civile et h (! 
per cent, en mati6ro commerciale.” 

The article on Lending-houses, in Reckmann’s History of Inventions (vol. iii. 
pp. 9-50), is highly interesting and instructive on the same subject. It traces 
the gradual calling in question, mitigation, and disappearance, of the ancient 
antipathy against taking interest for money ; an antipatliy long sanctioned by the 
ecclesiastics as well as by the jurists. Lending-houses, or Monts do Pieto, were 
first commenced in Italy about the middle of the fifteenth century, by some 
Franciscan monks, for the purpose of rescuing p(>or borrowers from the exor¬ 
bitant exactions of tlio Jews ; Pope Pius II. (Jfineas Silvins, one of the ablest 
of the Popes, about 1458-1404) was the first wdio ai>proved of one of them at 
Perugia, but even tlu^ papal sanction was long combated by a large proportion of 
ecclesiastics. At first it was to be purely charitable; not only neither giving 
interest to those^ho contributed money, nor taking interest from the borrowers 
—but not even providing fixed pay to the administrators : interest was tacitly 
taken, but the popes were a long time before they would formally approve of 
such a x»ractice. “ At Vicenza, in order to avoid the reproach of usury, the 
artifice was employed of not demanding any interest, but admonishing the 
borrowers that they should give a remuneration according to their piety and 
ability.” (p. 31.) The Dominicans, partisans of the old doctrine, called these 
establishments Montes fnipktutis. A Franciscan monk, BernardiTius, one of the 
most active promoters of the Monts de Piet^, did not venture to defend, but 
only to excuse jis an unavoidable evil, the payment of wages to the clerks and 
administrators: Speciosius et rcligiosius fatebatur Bernardiniis fore, si absque 

ullo penitus obolo et pretio mutuum daretur et coinmodaretur libere pocunia, sed 
pium opus et pauperum subsidium cxiguo sic duraturum tempore. Non enirii 
(inquit) tantus est ardor borninum, ut gubernatores et officialesf Montium miiii- 
sterio necessarii, velint laborem hunc omnem gratis subire; quod si remunerandi 
sint ex sorte principali, vel ipso deposit©, seu exili Montium scrario, brevi ex- 
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haurietur, ot commodum opportunumque istud pauperum refugium ubique 
peribit.” (p. 33.) 

The council of Trent, during the following century, pronounced in favour of 
the legality and usefulness of these lending-houses, and this has since been under- 
stood to be the sentiment of the Catholic church generally. 

To trace this gradual change of moral feeling is highly instructive—the more 
so, as that general basis of sentiment, of which the antipathy against lending 
money on intcu'est is only a particular case, still prevails largely in society and 
directs the current of moral approbation and disapprobation. In some ufitions, 
as among the ancient Persituis before Cyrus, this sentiment has been carried so 
far as to repudiate and despise all buying and selling. (TTerodot. i. 153.) With 
many, the principle of reciprocity in human dealings appears, when conceived in 
theory, odious and contemptible, and goes by some bad name, such as egoism, 
selfishness, calculation, political economy, &c.: the only sentiment which they 
will admit in theory, is, that the man w'ho has, ought to be ready at all times to 
give away to him who has not j while the latter is encouraged to expect and 
require such gi’atuitous donation. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ET CYCLA D3:S. 

Among the Ionic portion of Hellas arc to he reckoned (besides 
caikd Athens) Eubtea, and the numerous ^roiip of islands in- 
chides. eluded between the southernmost Euboean promontory, 
the eastern coast of Peloponnesus cind the north-western coast of 
Krete. Of these islands some arc to be considered as outlying 
prolongations, in a south-easterly direction, of the mountain- 
system ot Attica; others, of that of liubma ; A\hilc a (certain 
number of them lie apart from either system, and seem referable 
to a volcanic origin.^ To the first class belong Kebs, Kythnus, 
Seriphus, Pholegandrus, Sikinus, Gyarns, Syra, Paros, and Ariti- 
paros; to the second class, Andros, Tenos, Mykonos, Delos, 
Naxos, Amorgos; to the third class, Kimblus, Melos, Thera. 
Phese islands passed amongst the ancients by the general names 
of Cyclades and Sporades; the former denomination being com¬ 
monly understood to eom])rise those which immediately surrounded 
the sacred island of Delos,—the latter being given to those which 
lay more scattered and apart. But the names are not apjdied 
with uniformity or steadiness even in ancient times: at present, 
the whole group are usually known by the title of (.^clades. 

The population of these islands was called Ionic—with the ex¬ 
ception of Styra and Karystus in the southern part of Eubma, and 
the island of Hythnus, which were peopled by Dryopes,^ the same 
tribe as those who have been already remarked in the Argolic 
peninsula; and with the exception also of Melos and Thera, wEich 
were colonies from Sparta. 

The island of Euboea, long and narrow like Erete, and exhibit- 
Euboca. ing h continuous backbone of lofty mountains from north¬ 
west to south-east, is separated from Benotia at one point by a 
strait so narrow^ (celebrated in antiquity under the name of the 
Euripus), that the two were connected by a bridge for a large 
portion of the historical period of Greece, erected during the later 

* Seo Fiedler, Reisen durch Gricchenland, vol. ii. p. 87. 

2 Herodot. viii, 46’; Tliuc^’d. vii. 57. . . i. . 
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times of the Peloponnesian war by the inhabitants of Chalkis.^ 
Its general want of breadth leaves little room for plains. The 
area of tlie island consists principally of mountain, rock, dell, and 
ravine, suited in many parts for pasture, but rarely convenient for 
grain-culture or town habitations. Some plains there were, how¬ 
ever, of great fertility, especially that of Lelaiitum,^ bordering on 
the sea near Chalkis, and continuing fi’om that city in a southerly 
direction towards Eretria. Chalkis and Eretria, both situated on 
the western coast, and both occupying parts of this fertile plain, were 
the two principal places in the island: the domain of each seems 
to have extended across the island from sea to sea.** Towards the 
northern end of the island were situated Histiflca, afterv ards called 
Orcus—as well as Kerinthus and Diuin : Athena? Diades, ud^dep- 
sus, /Eg;r, and Orobia% are also mentioned on the north-western 
coast over against Lokris. Dystus, Styra, and Karystus are made 
known to us in the portion of the island south of Eretria—the two 
latter o])posite to the Attic denies Ualae Araphenidcs its six or 
and Prasim.'^ The wide extent of the island of Euboea 
was thus distributed between six or seven cities, the 
larger and central portion belonging to (Chalkis and Eretria. But 
the extensive mountain lands, applicable only for pastures in the 
summer—for the most part public lands, let out for pasture to 
such proprietors as had the means of providing winter sustenance 
elsewhere for their cattle,—were never visited by any one except 
the shepherds. They were hardly better known to the citizens 
resident in (Iialkis and Eretria than if they had been situated on 
the other side of the Aigean.^ 

’ Dioclor. xiii. 47. EtiboBa, aiirl tlie slid ter and kindness 

- Kallimadiiis, Hymn, ad Ddum, which he experienced from a poor moun- 
2S9, with Spanheim’s note; Thoognis, tain huntsman, presents one of the most 
V. 888; Thoo])hra.st. Hist, l^laiit. H, 5. interesting pictures remaining, of this 
Se(i Leake, Ti’avds in Northern (iret'ce, \ i)nrdy rustic poHion^f the Greek popu- 
vol. ii. ch. 14. }). 254, scq. The passage lation (Or. vii. p. 2* scq .)—men who 
of Theognis leads to tlie belief that Ke- never entered the citj^ and were strangei’s 
rinthus formed part of the territory of to the habits, manners, .and dress there 
Chalkis. prevailing—men who drank milk and 

Skylax (c. 59) treats the i.sland of wt;re clothed in skins {yaKaKTov^ras 
Skyrus as opi>osite to Eretria, the torn- oupfi^dras, Eurip. Eiektr. 189), 

tory of which must therefore have in- yet nevertheless (as it seems) possessing 
diidcd a portion of the eastern coast of right of citizenship (p. 288) which they 
Euboea, as well as the western. He re- never exercised. The industry of the 
cognises only four cities in the island— poor men visited by Dion had brought 
Karystus, Eretria, Chalkis, and Hestiaia. into cultivation a little garden and field 
^ Mannert, Geogr.aph. Gr. Riun. part, in a desert spot near Kaphareus. 
viii. book i. c. 18. p. 248; Strabo, x. p. Two-thirds of the territory of this 
44.5-449. Eulioic city con.sisted of barren moiin- 

* The seventh Oration of Dio Chry- tain (p. 232); it must probably have 
sostom, which describes his shipwreck been Karystus. 
near Cape Kaphareus, on the island of 
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The towns above enumerated in Euboea, excepting Athenae 
How peo- Diaries, all find a place in the Iliad. Of their history 
know no particulars until considerably after 776 n. c. 
They are first introduced to us as Ionic, though in Homer the 
population are called Abantes. The Greek authors are never at 
a loss to give us the etymology of a name. AVhile Aristotle tells 
us that the Abantes were Thracians who had passed over into the 
island from Abae in Phokis, Hesiod deduces the name of Euboea 
from the cow 16. ‘ Hellopia, a district near Histisea, was said to 
have been founded by Hellops son of Ion: according to others, 
jdllklus and Kothus, two Athenians,^ were the founders, the former 
of Eretria, the latter of Chalkis and Keriiithus: and we are told, 
that among the domes of Attica, there were two named Ilistima 
and Plretria, from whence some contended that the appellations of 
the two Euba\an towns were derived. Though Herodotus repre¬ 
sents the population of Styra as Dryopian, there were others who 
contended that the town had originally been peopled from Ma¬ 
rathon and the Tetrapolis of Attica, partly from the dome called 
Stelrcis. The princi})al writers whom Strabo consulted seem to 
trace the population of Euboea, by one means or another, to an 
Attic origin; though there were peculiarities in the Erctrian 
dialect which gave rise to the suj)j)osition that they liad been 
joined by settlers from Elis, or from the Triphylian Makistus. 

Our earliest historical intimations rei)rcsent Chalkis and Eretria 
Early power as the Wealthiest, iiiost powcrful, and most enterprising 
li'etrhlf**’ Ionic cities in European Greece—apparently surpassing 
Naxos, &C. Athens, and not inferior to Samos or Miletus. Besides 
the fertility of the plain Lelantum, Chalkis jiossessed the advan¬ 
tage of copper and iron ore—obtained in immediate proximity 
both to the city and to the sea—which her citizens smelted and 
converted into arms and other implements, with a very profitable 
result. The Chalkidic sw-ord acquired a distinctive renown.^ In 


The high lands of ICnha^a were both 
uninhabited and ddhcult of approach, 
even at the time of the battle of Mara¬ 
thon, when ChalkiB and Eretria had not 
greatly declined from the maximum of 
their power; the inhabitants of JCretria 
looked to Tok &Kpa EuJSoitjs as a re¬ 
fuge against the Persian force under 
l)atis (Herod, vii. 100). 

‘ Strabo, x. p. 445. 

2 Plutarch, Qusost. Grsec. 

Strab. X. p. 446 (whose statements are 
very perplexed) ; Velleius Patercnl, i. 4. 

According to Skymnus the Chian (v. 


572), Chalkis was founded by Panddrus 
son of Krechtlieus, and Edrinthus by 
Kothdii, from Athens. 


® Strabo, x. p. 446.—Da/? XaXKiBi^ 
Ka\ (Tirddai (Alkscus, Fragm. 7, Schneide- 
wdn)— Xa\KibiKhv Troriipioj/ (Aristophan. 
Equit. 237)—certainly belongs to the 
Euboic Chalkis, not to the Thrakian 
Chalkidike. Boeckh, Staatshaushalt. der 
Athener, vol. ii. p, 284, App. xi., cites 
Xa\KtdiKd iroTrjpia in an inscription: 
compare Steph. Byz. Xa\Kts.—Navo-i- 
K\€:ir7i5 EuiSotTjs, Homer, Hymn. ApoU. 
219. 
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this mineral source of wealth several of the other islands shared: 
iron ore is found in Keos, Kythnus, and Seriphus, and traces are 
still evident in the latter island of extensive smelting formerly 
practised.^ Moreover in Siphnus, there were in early times veins 
of silver and gold, by which the inhabitants were greatly enriched ; 
though their large acquisitions, attested by the magnitude of the 
tithe ^ which they offered at the Delphian temple, were only of 
temporary duration, and belong principally to the seventh and 
sixth centuries before the Christian mra. The island of Naxos too 
was at an early day wealthy and populous. Andros, Tenos, 
Keos, and several other islands, were at one time reduced to de¬ 
pendence upon Eretria other islands seem to have been in like 
manner dependent upon Naxos, which at tlie time immediately 
preceding the Ionic revolt possessed a considcu’able maritime force, 
and could muster 8000 heavy-armed citizens —a very large force 
for any single Grecian city. The military forc‘n of Eretria was 
not much inferior; for in the temjde of the Amarynthian Artemis, 
nearly a mile from the city, to which the Eretrians were in the 
habit of marcliing in solemn procession to celebrate the festival of 
the goddess, there stood an ancient column setting forth that the 
procession had been performed by no less than 3000 hoplites, 
GOO horsemen, and 60 (•hariots.*' The date of this inscription can¬ 
not be known, but it can hardly be earlier than the 45th Olym¬ 
piad, or 600 B.c.—near about the time of the Solonian legislation. 
Chalkis was still more powcTful than Eretria: both w ere in early 
times governed by an oligarchy, which among the Chalkidians 
was called the Hippobotse or Ilorsefeeders - proprietors probably 
of most part of the plain called Lelaiitum, and -emjdoylng the 
adj(hning mountains as summer pasture for their herds. The 
extent of their property is attested by the large number of 4000 


^ See the mineralogical account of the 
islands in Fiedler (Reisen, vol. ii. pp. 
88, 118, 502). 

The copper and iron ore nejir Chalkis 
had ceased to be worked even in the 
time of Strabo: Fiedler indicates the 
probable site (vol. i. p. 44:>). 

Ilerodot. iii. 57. Siphnus, however, 
was still of considerable wealth and im¬ 
portance about 380 B.c. —see Isokrates, 
Or. xix. (^gin.) s. 9-47. The Siphnians, 
in an evil hour, committed the wrong of 
withholding theii' tithe: the sea soon 
rushed in and I’endered the mines ever 
afterwards unworkable (Pausau. x. 11, 
2 ). 


3 Strabo, X. p. 448. 

^ Hcrodot. V, ol. Compare the ac¬ 
counts of these various islands in the 
recent voyages of Professor Ross, Reisen 
auf den Gj'iechischen Inseln, vol. i. letter 
2; vol. ii. letter 15. 

The pojmlation of Naxos is now about 
11,000 souls; that of Andros 15,000 
(Ro.s.s, vol. i. p. 28; vol. ii. p. 22). 

But the extent and fertility of the 
Naxian plain perfectly suffice for that 
aggregate population of 100,000 souls, 
which seems implied in the account of 
Herodotus. 

* Strabo, L c. 
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Kleruclis or out-freemcn, whom Athens quartered upon their 
lands, after the victory gained over them when they assisted tlie 
expelled Hippias in his efforts to regain the Athenian sceptre.^ 

Confining our attention, as we now do, to the first two centuries 
of Grecian history, or the interval between 776 b.c. and 560 b.c., 
there arc scarce any facts which we can produce to ascertain the 
condition of these Ionic islands. Two or three circumstances 
however may be named which go to confirm our idea of their early 
wealth and importance. 

1. The Homeric Hymn to Apollo presents to us the island of 
Early Ionic Dclos as tlic ceiitrc of a ijreat periodical festival in 
Oeios; ^ ^ honour of Apollo, celebrated by all the cities, insular 

wealthy. aiid Continental, of the Ionic name. AVhat the date of 
this hymn is, we have no means of determining. Thucydides 
quotes it without licsitation as the production of Homer, and 
doubtless it was in his time universally accepted as such—though 
modern critics concur in regarding both that and the other hymns 
as much later than the Iliad and Odyssey. Yet it cannot jiro- 
bably be later than 600 b.c. The description of the Ionic visitors 
presented to us in this hymn is splendid and imposing. The 
number of their ships, the dis])lay of their finery, the beauty of 
their women, the athletic exhibitions as well as the matches of 
song and dance—all these are represented as making an ineflace- 
able impression on the sjiectator the assembled loiiians look as 
if they were beyond the reach of old age or death.” Such was 
the Tnagnificenee of which Delos was the periodical theatre, calling 
forth the voices and poetical genius not merely of itinerant bards, 
hut also of th( 3 iiDelian maidens in the teirqile of Apollo, during 
-the century preceding 560 b.c. At that time it was the great 
central festival of tlui lonlans in Asia and Europe; frequented by 
the twelve Ionic cities in and near Asia Minor, as well as by 
Athens and Chalkis in Europe. It had not yet been superseded 
by the Ephesia as the exclusive festivjil of these Asiatics; nor had 
the Panatherifea of Athens reached the importance which after¬ 
wards came to belong to them during the plenitude of the Athe¬ 
nian powder. 

We find both Polykrates of Samos, and Peisistratus of Athens, 


1 Horodot. v. 77; Arifltotoles, Frag¬ 
ment. Trept Tlo\trj£iu>v, ed, Nemnaim, p. 
111-112: compare Aristot. Tolit. iv. .‘1,2. 

2 Horn. Hymn. Apoll. Del, 146-176; 
Thucyd. iii. 104: 


K aOavaTOvf; koX dyijpw? t/Jificvai atel, 

''O? TOT cTramdcrei’ or’ ’Iadi/c? adpoot elev’ 
lldi'Tiai' yap Kev tfioiTO TcpipatTO 6>v/xoV, 

"AvSpas T ficropofov, KaAAi^wrovs t€ yvvalKas, 
t' fOKcias, yjS* avTu>v TToAAd, 
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taking a warm interest in the sanctity of Delos and the celchrity 
of her festival.^ But It was partly the rise of these two its decline 
great Ionian despots, partly the conquests of the Persians lli'causos’ 
in Asia Minor, which broke up the independence of the 
numerous petty Ionian cities, during the last half of the sixth 
century before the Christian aera; hence the great festival at 
Delos gradually declined in importance. Though never wholly 
intermitted, it was shorn of much of its previous ornament, a,nd 
cspc'cially of that which constituted the first of all ornaments—the 
crowd of joyous visitors. And Thucydides, when he notices the 
attempt made by the Athenians during the P('loponiiesian war, in 
the height of their naval supremacy, to revive the Delian festival, 
quot(is the Homeric Hymn to Apollo as a certificate of its foregone 
and long-forgotten sphaulour. We pen^eive that evim he could 
find no better evidence than this hymn, for Grecian transactions of 
a century anterior to Peisistratus—and may therefore judge 

how im])erfectly the history of tins period w^as known to the men 
wuio took part in the Peloponnesian war. The hymn is exceed- 
ingly precious as an historical document, because it attests 
to us a transitory glory and extensive association of the UieUoiian 
Ionic (Jrec'ks m\ both sides of the yEgean Sea, which the cl<‘ii('r as to 
conquests of the Lydians first, and of tlic P('rsians after- 
wards, overthrew^—a time when the hair of the wealthy Athenian 
was decorated wnth golden ornaments, and his tunic made of linen,*^ 
like that of the Milesians and .li|)hesians, instead of the more 
sober costume and ’woollen clothing which he subsequt'iitly copied 
from Sparta and lAlopoimi'sus—a time too when the Ionic name 
had not yet contracted that stain of effeminacyilfind cowardice 
which stood imprinted upon it in the time of Herodotus and 
Thucydides, and which grew partly out of the subjugation of the 
Asiatic lonians by Persia, partly out of the anti]>athy of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian Dorians to Athens. 3Ee author of the Homeric hymn, 
in describing the proud lonians who thronged in his day to the 
Delian festival, could hardly have antici])ated a time to come 
when the name Ionian would become a reproach, such as the 
European Greeks, to whom it really belonged, w^re desirous of 
disclaiming.^ 

1 Tliucyd, iii. 104. the times immediately pi’ccediiif^ IJoro- 

- Tluicyd. i. 6. Sta a/SpoSiotTov, &c. dottis, but ]iot equally admissible in re- 

® Herodot, i. 1411. Ol ix4v wv &Woi gard to the earlier times. C'ompare 
Ka\ ol 'AOrjyaioi €(pvyov rd oupofia, Thueyd. i. 124 (with the Scholiumj, and 
ov ^ov\6ij.€pol K€:K\^a0ai —an as- also v. 9; viii. 25. 

sertiou uiiqiiestionable with reference to 
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2. Another illustrative fact in reference both to the lonians 
War between ^nd to Chalkis and ]'>etria in particular, during 

SeJriliiir^ century anterior to Peisistratus,—is to be found in 
-eKsivo between these two cities respecting the fertile 

aibanccsof plain Lelaiitum which lay between them. In general, it 
a])pears, these two important towns maintained liar- 
rnonious relations. Put there were some occasions of disputes, and 
one in particular, whennn a formidable war ensued between them, 
several allies joining with each. It is remarkable that this was 
the only war known to 'Ihucydides, (anterior to the Persian con¬ 
quest,) whicli had risen above the dignity of a mere quarrel 
between neighbours; and in which so many different states mani¬ 
fested a disposition to interfere, as to irnjiart to it a semi-Hellenic 
character.^ Respecting the alHqs of each party on this occasion 
we know only, that the Milesians lent assistance to Eretria, and 
the^ Samians, as well as the Thessalians and the Chalkidic colonies 
in Thrace, to Qialkis. A column, still visible during the time of 
Strabo in the temple of the Amaryntliian Artemis near Eretria, 
recorded the covenant entered into mutually by the two belli¬ 
gerents, to abstain from missiles, and to cmjiloy nothing but hand- 
weajions. Ihe Eretrians are said to have been superior in horse, 
but they were vanquished in the battle: the tomb of Kleoraachus 
of Pharsalus, a distinguished warrior who had * perished in the 
cause of the Chalkidians, was erected in the agora of (dialkis. 
We know nothing of the date, the duration, or the particulars of 
this war but it seems that the Eretrians w^re worsted, though 
their city always maintained its dignity as the second state in the 
island. ChaHis was decidedly the first, and continued to be 
flourishing, populous and commercial, long after it had lost its 
political importance, throughout all the period of Grecian inde¬ 
pendent history.*^ 


1 Tlmcyd. i. 15. The secoiKl Messe- 
iiian war caimot have api)eared to Thu- 
cydidC^s as liaviiig enlisted so many allies 
on each side as Pansanias represents. 

^ Strabo, viii. p. 448; Heiodut. v.*99; 
Plutarch, Amator. j). 7GO—valuable by 
the reference to Aristotlci. 

Hesiod passed over from Askra to 
Chalkis, (on the occasion of the funeral 
games celebrated by the sons of Amplii- 
damas in honour of their deceased fatlier,) 
and gained a tripod as prize by his song 
or recital (0pp. I)i. G5G). According to 
the Scholia, Amphidamas was king of 
Chalkis, who perished in the war against 


Eretria respecting Lelantum. But it 
apjiearH that I’lutarch threw out the 
Imes as spurious, though he acknow¬ 
ledges Amphidamas as a vigorous cham¬ 
pion of Chalkis in this war. See Septem 
Sapient. Conviv. c. 10 . p. 153 . 

This visit of Hesiod to Chalkis was 
represented as the scene of his poetical 
competition with and victory over Ho¬ 
mer (see the Oertamen Horn, et lies n 
315, ed. Gotti.). 

3 See the striking description of Chal¬ 
kis given by Diksearchus in the Bios 'EA- 
AaSos (Fragment, p. 14G, ed. Fuhr). 
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3. Of the importance of Chalkis and Eretrla, during the 
seventh and part of the eiffhth century before the Chris- ^ 

, ^ o ^ Commerce 

tian a?ra, we gather other evidences—partly in the nu- 
meroiis colonies founded by them (to which I shall advert Kretna— 

. , \ 1*1 n Euhuic scale 

in a subsequent chapter),—partly in the jirevalence ofmoiieyand 
throughout a large portion of Greece, of the Euboic 
scale of weight and money. What the quantities and proportions 
of this scale were, has been first shown by M. lloeckh in his 
‘ Metrologie.’ It was of Eastern origin, and the gold collected by 
Dareius in tribute throughout the vast Persian emjiire was ordiTed 
to be delivered in Euboic talents. Its divisions—the talent etjual 
to fiO ininae, the inina equal to 100 drachms, the drachm equal to 
G obols—were tlu^ same as those of the scale called yEgiiiman, 
introduced by Pheidon of Argos. But the six obols of the Euboic 
drachm contained a weight of silver ecpial only to five yPigiiuTan 
obols, so that the Euboic denominations—drachm, mina., and 
talent—were equal only to five-sixths of the same denominations in 
the yEginacan scale. It was the iMiboic scale which pre- xjircc dif- 
vailed at Athens before the debasement iiitroduci^d by 
Solon; which debasement (amounting to about 27 per Soic?and 
cent., as has been mentioned in a jirevious chapter,) 
created a third scale called the Attic, distinct both from 
the yEginman and Euboic—standing to the former in tla^ ratio of 
3 : 5, and to the latter in the ratio of 18 : 25. It seems jdain that 
the Euboic scale w^as adopted by the Ionia,ns through tlieir inter¬ 
course with the Lydians^ and other Asiatics, and that it became 
naturalised among their cities under the name of the hiuboic, 
b()cause ("lialkis and Eretria w^ere the most activqjy commercial 
states in the /Egean—^jiist as the sui)erior commerce of J^gina, 
among the Dorian states, had given to the scahi introduct'd by 
Pheidon of Argos the name of TEgina^an. The fact of its being 
so called indicates a time when these tw o Eubroan cities surpassed 
Athens in maritime* power and extended commercial relations, 
and wdicn they stood among the foremost of the Ionic cities 
throughout Greece. Tlie Euboic scale, after having been debased 
by Solon in reference to coinage and money, still continued in 
use at Athens for merchandise. The Attic mercantile mina re¬ 
tained its primitive Euboic weight.^ 


1 Ilerodot. i. 9t. 


* See Boeckh’s Metrologie, c. 8 anti 9. 
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CHAPTEE XIIT. 

ASIATIC ION IANS. 

There existed at the coinrrioncement of historical Greece in 776 
Twelve ^onic B.C., bcsidcs the louians ill Attica and the Cyclades, twelve 
Ionian cities of note on or near the coast of Asia Minor, 
besides a few others less important. Enumerated from south to 
north, they stand—Miletus, Myiis, Priene, Samos, Ejihcsus, Kolo- 
plion, Lebedus, Teos, Erythra^, Chios, Klazomeme, I'hbka'a. 

That these cities, the jn'eat ornament of tlu* Ionic name, \vere 
founded by emigTants from European (Greece, there is no reason to 
doubt. How or when they were foundc'd, we liave no history to 
L('p:eTuiary tcll US*, the Icgciid, wliicli lias already been set forth 
Srionkl’''^ in a preceding chajiter, gives us a great event called the 
m.griviion. migration, referred by chronologisls to one special 

year, 140 years after the Trojan war. This massive grouping 
belongs to the character of legend. 'I'he yb]olic and Ionic emigra¬ 
tions, as well as the Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus, are each 
invested with unity and imprinted upon the imagination as the 
results of a single great impulse. Put such is not tlie character of 
the historical colonies: when we come to relate the Italian and 
Sicilian emign-ations, it will ajipcar that each colony has its own 
separate natitity and causes of existence. In the case of the 
Ionic emigration, this large scale of legendaiy conception is more 
than usually consj)icuous, since to that event is ascribed the founda¬ 
tion or re-peopling both of the Cyclades and of the Asiatic Ionian 
cities. 

Euripides treats lon,^ the son of Kivusii by A])ollo, as the 
Emigrants to planter of these latter cities. Put the more current form 
— tli verse of the legend assigns tliat honour to the sons of Kodrus, 
Gi-eeks. especially named, corresponding to the 

two greatest of the ten continental Ionic cities: Androklus as 
founder of Ephesus, Ncileus of Miletus. These two towns arc 
Loth described as founded directly from Athens. The others 
seem rathef to be scpai'atc settlements, neither consisting of A the- 

Euripitl. loii, 1540. *Ao'ict5os y(^0op6st 
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nians, nor emanating from Athens, but adopting the characteristic 
Ionic festival of the Apaturia and (in part at least) the Ionic 
tribes—and receiving princes from the Kodrid families at Ephesus 
or Miletus, as a condition of being admitted into the Pan-Ionic 
confederate festival. Tlie poet Miranermus ascribed the founda¬ 
tion of his native city Kolo])hbn to emigrants from Pylus in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, under Andnemon: Teds was settled by Minym of 
Orcliomenus, under Athamas: Klazomeme by settlers from 
Klednae and Phlius, Phdk<‘ea by Phokians, Priene in large portion 
by Kadineians from Tlie-bes. And with regard to the powerful 
islands of Chios and Samos, it does not ap})ear that their ^itive 
authors—the Chian poet Ion or the Samian poet Asius—ascribed 
to them a j)oj)ulation emanating from Athens. Nor could Pau- 
sariias make out from the })oems of Ion how it happened that('hios 
came to form a ])art of the Ionic federation.^ Herodotus espe¬ 
cially dwells upon the number of (Grecian tribes and races who 
contributed to supply the population of the twelve lomc cities— 
MinycC from Orcliomenus, Kadineians, Dryojiians, Phokians, 
Molossians, Arkadian Pelasgians, Dorians from l^pidaurus, and 
“ several other sections’^ of Greeks. Moreover he particularly 
singles out the Milesians, as claiming for themselves the truest 
Ionic blood, and as having started from the Piytaneium at Athens; 
thus ])lainly implying his belief that the majority at least of the 
remaining settlers did not take their departure from the same 
hearth." 


^ r;ui«aii. vii. 4, Toffavra aprjKora j 
€9 Xlovs^luua f:vpi<TK(a’ oh fxivToi | 

7 ^ fr'iprjKe^ KuO^ i']VTiva airiau Xlot TeAoD- 
aiu 6 9 ’Iwi/as. 

Ri3.s[»cctinL; Samos, aiul its primitive 
Kjiriaii inliahitaiita, displaced by Pa- 
troklos and Tembridu at tbe liead of 
Grecian emigrants, see Etymol. Mag. v. 
*A(rrv7rd\aia. 

^ Horodot. i. 14<5. e-n-cl, ii>s ye tri 
IxaKXov ovTot {i. c. the inliabitants of the 
Pan-Ionic Dodekapolis) ‘'Iwrey elai rwu 
HWuv ^ Kd\\i6y tl yeydvuai, 

ficuplj] 'TToW^ Xeyeiv rwv ‘'A^aures 
EujSotrjy eifflv ovk eAtt^/cTT?] /xuTpa, nroicri 
*l(i}vi7}5 fiera ovde tov ovofiuros ohdey' 
Mlyvai te ^Opxop-evioi dyafie/jLixurai, Kal 
Kadfieioif Kal Aphowe^, Kal ifwKees diro- 
Bdarfiioif Kal MoAotfcrol, Kal 'ApKddes Ile- 
Xacyolf ical Acopiees ^EiriSavpioiy dXXa re 
tdvea TToAAa dvapL^fi'ixoirai. Oi de avre'eoy, 
anh TOV npvrayrj'tov rov ^AdTjya'iwy hpfiT]- 
deyres, Kal yojJil^oyTes yevyai6raroi etyai 
*la>yct)yy ovroi 5e ov yvyaiKas ijyayoy els 


dTr(nKi'f]Vy aAAa Kaeipas errxoy, rwy i(p6‘ 
yevaay rous' yay4as . . . TaOra he i\y yiv6- 
fieya iy MtATjTW. 

The polemical tone, in whieh this re¬ 
mark of llenKlotus is delivered, is ex¬ 
plained hy Dahlmann on the snppos^l^ion 
that it was destined to cojifut.c? certain 
boastful lu'elensions of tlie Milesian He- 
katicMis (see Biilir, <><( Uh\, and Klausen 
ad llekata'i Frag. 2'jr)). 

* The test of Fonlsni, according to the 
statement of Herodotus, n, tliat a city 
should derive its oj’igin from Athens, 
and that it shonid cedebrate the soleui* 
nity of the Apainria (i. 147). But we 
must construe both those tests wdth 
indulgence. Fphesus and Ivolojdion 
were Ionic, tliougli inather of them 
celebrated the Apaturia. And the co¬ 
lony might he formed under tlui aus¬ 
pices of Athens, though the sc'ttlers 
were neither natives, nor even ot kin¬ 
dred race with the natives, of Attica, 
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But the most striking information wliich Herodotus conveys 
Great differ- difference of language or dialect wliich 

encesofdia- marked these twelve cities. Miletus, My us and Prieiie, 
tbe all situated on the soil of the Karians, had one dialect: 

cues. Ephesus, Kolophoii, Lebedus, Teos, Klazoinenae and 
Phoka^a, had a dialect common to all, hut distinct from ^bat of the 
three preceding : Chios and Erythrae exhibited a third dialect, and 
Samos by itself a fourth. The historian does not content himself 
with simply noting such quadrujdc variety of speech; he emjdoys 
very strong terms to express the degre(* of dissimilarity.' The 
tcstSiony of Herodotus as to these dialects is of course indis¬ 
putable. 

Instead of one great Ionic emigration, then, the statements 
Ionic cities above-cited conduct us rather to the supposition of many 

rciilly’ 

founliedby Separate and successive settlenumts, formed by Greeks of 
migrations, different sections, mingling witli and modified by pre¬ 
existing Ijydians and Karians, and subsequently allying themselves 
with Miletus and Ephesus into the so-called Ionic Ainphiktyony. 
As a condition of this union, they are induced to adopt among 
their chiefs, princes of the Kodrid gens or family; who are called 
sons of Kodriis, but who are not for that reason to be supposed 
necessarily contemporary with Androklus or Ndileus. 

The chiefs selected by some of the cities arc said to have been 
Lykians,^ of the heroic family of Glaukus and Bellcrojhon : there 
were other cities wherein the Kodrlds and the Glaukids were 
chiefs conjointly. Rosj)ecting the dates of these separate settle¬ 
ments, we cannot give any account, for they lie beyond the com¬ 
mencement of authentic history. We see some ground for 
believing that most of them existed for some time previous to 77G 
B. 0 % but at what date the federative solemnity uniting the twelve 
cities was commenced, we do not know. 

The account of Herodotus shows us that these colonics wen^ 
Conse- composed of mixed ^cciions of Greeks,—an important 
SleSture ill estimating tlieir character. Such was 

Eltsin u!('so more or less in respect to all emi- 

coioiiies— gratlons. Hence the establishments thus idantcd con- 
—more iu- tractcd at once, generally speaking, both more activity 
and more instability than was seen among those Greeks 
who remained at home, among whom the old habitual routine had 

• Herod, i. 142. Ephesus, Kolo}>hon, djjLoKoycovffi Kara yKwixeray ovdty, (r(f>l 8f 
Lebodus, To6s, Klazoinense, Pliokiua— 6fjLo<pwyiovo'i. 
a^rai aX Tr6\m rrj(ri ‘irp6r€pov XexOelcrrjai ® Herodot. i. 146. 
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not been counterworked by any marked change of place or of 
social relations. For in a new colony it became necessary to alter 
the classification of the citizens, to range them together in fresh 
military and civil divisions, and to adopt new characteristic sacri¬ 
fices and religious ceremonies as bonds of union among all the 
citizens conjointly. At the first outset of a colony, moreover, 
there were inevitiible diiiiculties to be surmounted which imposed 
upon its leading men the necessity of energy and forethought— 
more es])ecially in regard to maritime aflairs, on which not only 
their connexion with the countrymen whom they had left behind, 
but also their means of establishing advantageous relations with 
the population of the interior, de})eiided. At the same time, the 
new arrangements indispensable among the colonists were far from 
working always harmoniously: dissension and partial secessions 
were not unfrequent occurrences. And what has been Mobility as- 
called the mobility of the Ionic race, as compared with lla 

the Doric, is to be ascribed in a great measure to this 
mixture of niccs and external stimulus arising out of 
expatriation. For there is no trace of it in Attica anterior 
to Solon; while on the other hand, the Doric colonies of Korkyra 
and Syracuse exhibit a population not less excitable than the Ionic 
towns generally,^ aiad much more so than the Ioni(i colonv of 
Massalia. The remarkable commercial eiiterjirise, which will be 
seen to characterise Miletus, Samos and Pliokma, belongs but 
little^ to anything connected with the Ionic temperament. 

All the ionic towns, except Klazomenm and Phokma, arc rejire- 
sented to have been founded on some nre-existing settle- 

.*• cr* Asi.'i_ 

ments of Karians, Lelegians, Kretans, Lydians, or Pelas- with 
gians.^ In some cases these previous inhabitants were inhabitants, 
overcome, slain, or exjiellcd; in others they were accejited as 
fellow-residents, so that the Grecian cities, thus cstablislu^d, ac¬ 
quired a considerable tinge of Asiatic customs and feelings. Wliat 
is related by Herodotus respecting the first establishment of 
Neileus and his emigrants at Miletus is in this point of view 
remarkable. They took out with them no women from Athens 
(the historian says), but found wdves in the Karian women of the 
place, whose husbands and fathers they overcame and put to 
death ; and the women, thus violently seized, manifested tlndr 
repugnance by taking a solemn oath among themselves that they 

^ Tliucyd. vi. 17, about tlio Sicilian voKitcicov ras ixera^oXas ual iTriboxds, 
Orecjks —re ykp lv(j.p.iKTo7s iroKv * See Raoul Roclietto, Ilistoii’c dea 
ai/^pov<riv ai TrdXeiSf Ka\ ^c^Bias Colonics Grecques, b. iv. o. U>. p. 93, 
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would never eat with their new husbands, nor ever call them by 
their personal names. This same pledge they imposed upon their 
daughters; hut how long the practice lasted we arc not informed. 
We may susj)ect from the language of the historian that traces 
of it were visible even in his day, in the family customs of the 
Milesians. The population of this greatest of the Ionic towns must 
thus have been half of Karian breed. It is to be j)resumed that 
what is true of Neileus and his companions would be found true 
also respecting most of the maritime colonies of Greece, and that 
the vessels which took them out would be scantily provided with 
woificn. But on this point unfortunately we are left without 
information. 

The w^orship of i\polio Didymmus, at Branchidm near Miletus— 
’Worship of that of Artcmis, near E])hesus—and tliat of the Apollo 
Klariiis, near Kolo])l)on—scnmis to have existed among 
the AshlSc native Asiatic population before the establishment of 
either of these three cities. To maintain such pre- 
”‘ud(\pu?n)y ^'xisting local rights was not less congenial to the feelings 
them. beneficial to the interests, 'of the Greeks. All the 

three establishments acquired increased celebrity under Ionic ad¬ 
ministration, contributing in their turn to the prosperity of the 
towns to wdiich they w^re attached. Miletu% Myus, and Priene 
were situated on or near the productive plain of the river M«eander; 
w hile Ephesus w^as in like manner jdanted near the mouth of the 
Ka'ister, thus immediately communicating with the ])roductiv() 
breadth of land separating Mount ^J^mblus on the north from 
Mount Mcssdgis on tlu' south, through which that river runs: 
Kolophon is only a very few miles north of the same river. Pos¬ 
sessing the Ixist ijieans of communication with the interior, these 
three towms seem to have thriven with greater rapidity than the 
rest; and they, together with the neighbouring island of Samos, 
constituted in early times the strength of the Pan-Ionic Am- 
ran-ioTiic ])hiktyony. The situation of the sacred precinct of 
AmidiiktJ'? Poseidon (where this festival was celebrated), on the 
prdrnontiry noith side of the ])romontory of Mykale, near Priene, 
ofMykiiic. between Ephesus and Miletus, seems to show that 

these towns formed the primitive centre to which the other Ionian 
settlements became gradually aggregated. For it w\as by no means 
a centrical site with reference to all the twelve; so that Thales of 
Miletus—wEo at a subsequent period recommended a more inti¬ 
mate ])blitical union between the tw'^elve Ionic towms, and the 
establishment of a common government to manage their collective 
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.•^airs—indicated Teos,^ and not Priene, as the suitable place for it. 
Moreover it seems that the Pan-Ionic festival,^ though still formally 
continued, had lost its importance before the time of Thucydides, 
and had become practically superseded by the festival of the 
Ephesia, near Ephesus, where the cities of Ionia found a more 
attractive place of meeting. 

An island close adjoining to the coast, or an outlying tongue of 
land connected with the continent by a narrow isthmus, situation of 
and presenting some hill sufficient for an acrojiolis, seem ihlJ otiuT 
to have been considered as the most ftivourablc situations 
for (xrecian colonial settlement. To one or other of these de¬ 
scriptions most of the Ionic cities conform.^ The city of Miletus 
at the height of its power had four separate harbours, formed 
probably by the aid of the island of Lade and one or two islets 
which lay close off against it. The Karian or Kretan establish¬ 
ment, which the Ionic colonists found on their arrival and 
conquered, w\as Situated on an eminence overhanging the sea, and 
became afterwards known by the name of Old Miletus, at a time 
when the new Ionic town had been extended down to the water¬ 
side and rendered maritime.^ The teiTitory of this important city 
seems to have comprehended both the southern promontory called 
Poseidium and the*grcater part of the northern promontory of 
Mykale,'^ reaching on both sides of the river Maeander. The 
inconsiderable town of Myiis® on the southern bank of the 
Marauder, an offset seemingly formed by the secession of some 
Milesian malcontents under a member of the Ncleid gens named 
Kydrelus, maintained for a long time its autonomy, but was at 
length absorbed into the larger unity of Miletus; its sw^ampy terri¬ 
tory having been rendered uninhabitable by a plague of gnats. 
Priene acquired an importance, greater than naturally belonged to 


’ Herodot. i. 170. 

2 Both Diodorus (xv. 49) and Diony¬ 
sius of Halikarnassus (A. II, iv. 2.5) speak 
as if the convocation or festival had been 
formally transferred to Ephesus, in con¬ 
sequence of the insecurity of the meet¬ 
ings near Mykale; Strabo on the con¬ 
trary speaks of the Pan-Ionia as if they 
were still in his time celebrated in the 
original spot (xiv. p. G36-G38; under the 
care of the Pridneans. The formal tmns- 
fer is not probable: Thucydides (hi, 
104) proves that in his time the festival 
of Ephesia was practically the Pan-Ionic 
rendezvous, though Herodotus does not 
seem to have conceived it as such. See 


Guhl, Ephesiaca, part iii. p. 117; and 
K. Hermann, Gottesdienstliche Al- 
tertbiiiiier der Griechen, c. GG. ]). 34:). 

® The site of Miletus is best indicated 
by Arrian, i. 19-20; see that of Idiokjca, 
Erythrte, Myonnesus, Klazomenco, Ko- 
lophon, Teos (Stnibo, xiv. x>- G44-G4r); 
Pausan. vii. 3, 2; Livy, xxxvii. 27-ol ; 
Thucyd. viii. 31). 

* Strabo, xiv. p. G35. 

® Strabo, xiv. p. 63:}; Herod, ix. 07- 
90. Ti) U.oo'tlSioy rwv MiXrjarlwp. Strabo, 
xiv. p. 6.51. 

« Strabo, xiv. p. 63G; Vitruvius, iv. 1; 
Polysen. viii. 35. 
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It, by Its' immediate vicinity to the boly Pan-Ionic temple and it§ 
function of administering the sacred rites’—a dignity which it 
probably was only permitted to enjoy in consequence of the 
jealousies of its giwiter neighbours Miletus, Ephesus, and Samos.^ 
Territories The territories of these Grecian cities seem to have been 
Asiatic interspersed with Karian villages, probably in the con- 
viiiages. clition of subjects. 

It is rare to find a genuine Greek colony established at any 
^. distance from the sea: but the two Asiatic towms called 

Mapfncsia on . .. , . 

the M.'ViirKier Magncsui foriii cxccptious to tiiis jtositiou—ouo situatcd 
oj/Mcmut on the south side of the Mmaiidcr, or rather on the river 
sipyius. Lethecus, which runs into the Marauder; the other more 
northerly, adjoining to the ^I^olic Greeks, on the northern de¬ 
clivity of Mount Sijiylus, and near to the plain of the river 
Ilermus. l^'lie settlement of both these towns *dates before the 
period of history. The tale^ wliich we read affirms them to be 
settlements from the Magnetes in I'hcssaly, formed by emigrants 
who had first passed into Kretc, under the orders of the Delphian 
oracle, and next into Asia, where they arc said to have extricated 
the Ionic and ^]olic colonists, then recently arrived, from a 
position of danger and calamity. By the ^side of this story, w^hich 
can neither be v(Tlfi(‘d nor contradicted, it is proper to mention 
the opinion of Niebuhr, that both these towms of Magnesia are 
remnants of a primitive Pelasgic population, akin to, but not 
emigrants from, th(^ Magnetes of Thessaly—Pelasgians whom he 
supposes to have occujned both the valley of the Ilermus and tliat 
of the KaTster, anterior to the ^olic and Ionic migrations. In 
support of this opinion, it may be stated that there were towns 
bearing the Pelasgic narnc of Larissa, both near the Ilermus and 
near the Mmander ; Mcnekrates of Elma considered the Pelasgians 
as having once occupied most part of that coast; and O. Muller 
even conceives the Tyrrhenians to have been Pelasgians from 
Tyrrha, a town in the interior of Lydia south of Tmolus. The 
point is one upon which wc have not sufficient evidence to advance 
beyond conjecture,^ 

* Strabo, xiy. p. G3G-0:38. tbe treachery of Leiikophrye, daughter of 

* Thucyd. i. IIG. Mandrolytos, whether truth or romance, 

Couon, Narrat. 29; Strabo, xiv. p. U one of the notices of Tliessalian mi- 

G30-G47, gratiou into those parts (I'arthen. Nar- 

The story in Partlienius about Leu- rat. G). 
kii>pus, leader twu SeKaTevOeyrofu iK ■ * Strabo, xhi. p. G‘21. See Niebuhr, 

<^(p7}s vTT *A5ft^Tou, who came to the ! Kleine Historische Schriften, p. 371 ; 
Ephesian territory and acquired posses- j 0. Muller, Etrusker, Einleitung, ii. 5. 
^iou of the place called Kretiuaion by ; p. 80. The evidence on which Muller’s 
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Of tlie Ionic towns, with which our real knowledge of Asia 
Minor begins, Miletus ^ was the most powerful. Its celebrity was 
derived not merely from its own wealth and population, but also 
from the extraordinary number of its colonies, established prin¬ 
cipally in the Propontis and Euxino, and amounting, as we are 
told by some authors, to not less than 75 or 80. Respecting these 
colonies I shall speak presently, in treating of the general colonial 
exi)ansion of Greece during tlie eighth and seventh centuries n.c.: 
at present it is sufficient to notice, that the islands of Ikarus and 
Lerus,® not far from Samos and the Ionic coast generally, were 
among the places planted with Milesian settlers. 

The colonization of Kjjhesus by Androklus appears to be con¬ 
nected with the Ionic occupation of Samos, so far as the 
confused statements wdiich w(i find enable us to discern, uie 
Androklus is said to liave lingered upon that island for 
a, long time, until the oracle vouchsafed to indicate to 
him what j)articular s})ot to occupy on the continent. At length, 
the indication being given, he jdanted his colonists at the fountain 
of Ily|>ela?on and on a j)orti(Hi of the hill of Koressus, within a 
sliort distance of the temple and sanctuary of Artemis; whose 
Jinnmdiate inhabitants he respected and received as brethren, while 
he drove away for the most part the surrounding Lelegians and 
l!!yd ians. The population of the new town of Ephc^sits was divided 
into three tribes,—the pn^-existing inhabitants, or Ej)hcsians ])roper, 
the Bennians, and the Eubnymeis, so named (we are told) from 
tlie deme Euonymus in Attica;* So much did the power of An¬ 
droklus increase, that he was enabled to conquer Samos, and to 

conjecture is built seems however un- Krcjta, book hi. vol. ii. p. 413. Miiller 
usually slender, and the identity of gives these too much in tha 

Tyrrhouos and ToiThel)os, or the sup’ style of real facts: the worship of Apolra 
posed confusion of the one with the at Magnesia. (Ui the Ma'ander (l‘aus. x, 
other, is in no vvayma.de out. I'elasgiaiis 3).*, 4) cannot be thought to prove much, 
are spoken of in Tralles and Aphro- considering how exteii.sively that god 
disijLS as well as in Niiioe (Stcpli. Byz. was worsljipped along the Asiatic coast, 
V. "Nipot]), hut this name seems destined j from Lykia to Troas. 
to jn-esent nothing but problems and | The great antitpiity of this Grecian 
delusions. establislunent was recognised hi the 

Kespecting Magnesia on the Micander, time of the Homan em])erors ; see In- 
consult Aristot. ap. Atlieii. iv. p. I7.'h ^script. No. 3910 in lk)cckh, Corp. Ins. 
who calls the town a colony from * Twrirjs ’irpSn'X'nf^ (llorodot. v. 3<S). 
Deljdii. But tlie iutermediiite settle- Strabo, xiv. p. 035. Ikarus 
iiient of these colonists in Kretc, or even Ikaria however appears in later times 
pie reality of any town called Magnesia | as belonging to Samos and used only 
in Krete, appears very questionable : ■ for pasture (Strabo, p. 039 ; x. p. 4SM). 
Plato’s statement (Legg. iv. 7o3; xi. j ^ Kreophylus ap. Athen. viii. p. 3(;i; 
919) can Irudly be taken as any evi- ! Kphor. Fragm. 33, cd. Marx; Stephan, 
deuce. Compare O. Miiller, History of i Byz. v. BeVra: see Guhl, Kphesiuea, 
the Dorians, book ii. cli. 3; Hoeckb, | 29. 
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expel from it the prince Leogorus. Of the retiring Samians, a 
part are said to have gone to Samothrace and to have there 
established themselves; while another portion acquired possession 
of Marathesium near Ephesus, on the adjoining continent of Asia 
Minor, from whence, after a short time, they recovered their 
island, compelling Androklus to return to Ephesus. It seems, 
however, that in the compromise and treaty which ensued, they 
yielded possession of Marathesium to Androklus,^ and confined 
themselves to Anma, a more southerly district farther removed 
from the Ephesian settlement, and immediately opposite to the 
island of Samos. Androklus is said to have perished in a battle 
fought for the defence of Priene, w^hich town he had come to aid 
against an attack of the Karians. llis dead body was brought 
froni the field and buried near the gates of Ephesus, where the 
tomb was yet shown during the days of Pausanias. But a sedition 
broke out against his sons after him, and the malcontents 
strengthened their party by inviting reinforcements from Teos and 
Karina. The struggle which ensued terminated in the discon¬ 
tinuance of the kingly ra(;e and the establishment of a republican 
government—the descendants of Androklus being allow^ed to retain 
both considerable honorary privileges and the hereditary priest¬ 
hood of the Elcuslniaii Demcter. The newly-received inhabitants 
were enrolled in two new tribes, making in all five tribes, wh!hi 
ajipear to have existed throughout the historical times at Ephesus.^ 
It appt^ars too that a certain number of fugitive proprietors from 
Samos found admission among the Ephesians and received the 
freedom of the city ; and the part of the city in which they resided 
acquired the name of Samorna or Smyrna, by which name it w^as 
still known in the time of the satirical poet Ilipponax, about 
530 c.c.^ 

Such are the stories which we find respecting the infancy of the 
incmiso aiui Ephcsus. The fact of its increase and of its con- 

ofTpiiLluf acquisitions of territory, at the expense of the 

4 .iesu 8 . Ly^jians,^ is at least indisputable. It does 

not apjiear to have been ever very powerful or enterprising at sea. 

I Tiuisan. vii. 4,3. • Gryneium (Herod, vii. 42 j Steph. Byz. 

* The account of Ephoriis ap. Steph. Kap’fjyrf), 

Byz. V. BeVi/a, attests at least the exist- 3 Stephan. Byz. v. Sctyuopi/a; Hcsych. 
ence of the five tribes at Epliesus, 'Xafxovia ; Athenajus, vi. p. 2G7; Hippo- 
whether his account of their origin and nax, Fragm. 32, Schneid.; Strabo, xiv. 
primitive history hr. wcll-hninded or p. (133. Some however said that the 
not. Sec also Strabo, xiv. j). <>33; riais of K})beHns, called Smyrna, de- 
Stc}>h. Byz. V. Evwvvp,la. Karcne or rived its name from an Amazon. 

KarinO is in Hiolis, near l^itana and * Strabo, xiv. p. 620. 
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Few maritime colonies owed their origin to its citizens. But its 
situation near the mouth and the fertile plain of the Kai'ster was 
favourable both to the multiplication of its inland dependencies 
and to its trade with the interior. A despot named l^ythagoras is 
said to have subverted by stratagem the previous government of 
the town, at some period before Cyrus, and to have exenased 
])ower for a certain time with great cruelty.^ It is worthy of 
remark, that we find no trace of the existence of the four Ionic 
tribes at Ejihcsus; and this, when coupled wnth the fact that 
neither Ephesus nor Kolophbii solemnised the peculiar Ionic festival 
of the Apaturia, is one among other indications that the Ejiliesian 
population had little community of race witli Athens, though the 
CEkist may have been of heroic Athenian family. Guhl attemj)ts 
to show, on mistaken grounds, that the Greek settlers at E])hesus 
were mostly of Arkadian origin.^ 

Koloplibn—about fifteen miles north of Ephesus, and divided 
from the territory of the latter by the preciiiitous moim- K<.ioi.iir>n, ua 

. 11 1 1* 1 and 

ta; nme called Gallesium—tiiou^ri a member ot the hiMory. 
ran-Ionic Amphiktyony, seems to have had no Ionic origin. It 
recognised neither an Athenian Qikist nor Athenian inhabitants. 
The Kolophonian poet Mimnermus tells us that the Qikist of the 
])lace was the Pylian Andrcembn, and that the settlers were Pylhins 
from Peloponnesus. “ ^Ve quitted (he says) I’ylus, the city of 
Neleus, and passed in our vessels to the miuli-desired Asia. 
There, with the insolence of superior force, and employing from 
the beginning cruel violemu', w^e planted ourselves i# the tempting 
Koloplibn.” ^ This description of the jirimitive Kolophonian settlers, 
given with Homeric simplicity, forcibly illustrates the account 


1 Bato ap. Suidas, v. 'nvBay6pas. lu 
tliia article of Sui<laR, liowevtu’, it is 
stated that **tlie hlphcHiaii I’ytliagoras 
put down by means of a crafty plot the 
government of those wlio were called the 

Now Aristotle talks (Polit. 
V. 5, 4) of the oligarchy of the Basi- 
li(hc at Erythnc. It is hardly likely 
that there should have been an oligarchy 
called by that same name both at Kry- 
thrtc and Ephesus : there is here some* 
confusion between Erythno and Ephe¬ 
sus which we are unable to clear up. 
Bato of Sinope wrote a book rrepl rwi/ 
ip rvpdppdfp (Athena)us, vii. p. 

289). 

2 Guhl, Eplicsiaca, cai). ii. s. 2. p. 
28. Tlie ])assago which he cites in 
Aristeides (Or. xlii. p. 52o) refers not to 
Ephesus, but to Bergamus, and to the 


mythe of Augo and Telephus: compare 
p. 251. 

Minineiin. IVagm. 9, Scliiicid. ap. 
Strab. xiv. ]). G.'U :— 

5’ alnv IIi'Aot' ^r)\rjiov aarv Aittoi^tcs 
'\(Tiy}i’ I'Tjvcrlr 

’li? 5’ tpaTTji' KoKopCiva, vnt(ion\ov exoi'rtt, 
opyttAcTjs 

Mimnermus, in his poem called X<mno, 
named Audnomoii as founder (Strabf), 
k| p. G38), Compare this behaviour with 
• the narrative of Od 3 ^sseus in Homer 
(Odyss. ix. 40):— 

‘lAtoOtV /AC */)eptoi^ arejiAO? IviKovecm TTtAacrtTtr 
ivOa 6’ tyw ttoAii^ tTTfjaifoi', wAttra 5’ 

avroi» 5 * 

'Kfc TToAio? S’ aAo,\0V9 Kal KTqfxara TroAAa Aa- 
p6vTt-<: 

Ad.<r<raqjLtrO', 

Mimnermus comes in point of time a 
little before Solon, B.c, G2O-Gu0. 
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givcii by Herodotus of the proceedings of Neileus at Miletus, 
The establishment of Aiidraemon must have been effected by force, 
and by the dispossession of previous inhabitants, leaving probably 
their wives and daughters as a prey to the victors. The city of 
Kolophon seems to have been situated about two miles inland; 
having a fortified port called Notium, not joined to it by long 
walls as the Peirmeus was to Athens, but completely distinct. 
There were times in which this port served the Kolophonians as a 
refuge, when their upper town was assailed by Persians from the 
interior. But the inhabitants of Notium occasionally manifested 
inclinations to act as a separate community, and dissensions thus 
occurred between them and the j)cople in Kolophon ^—so difficult 
was it in the Greek mind to keep up a permanent feeling of 
political amalgamation beyond the circle of the town walls. 

It is much to be regretted that nothing beyond a few lines of 
Mimnermus, and nothing at all of the long poem of Xenophanes 
(composed seemingly near a century after Mimnermus) on the 
foundation of Kolophon, has reached us. The short statements of 
Pausanias omit all notice of that violence which the native Kolo- 
phonian poet so emphatically signalizes in his ancestors. They are 
Toiiij)io of ^^^ived more from the temple legends of the adjoining 
Apollo ut Klari an Apollo, and from morsels of eT)ic i)oetrv referriim 
UskglSr ^ ^ place, wl)ich connected itself with the wor- 

^ ship of Apollo in Krdte, at Delphi, and at Thehes. The 
old Iloineric j)oem, called Theha'fe, reported that Manto, daughter 
of the Thebfth })rophet Teiresias, had been presented to Apollo 
and Del])lii as a votive offering by the victorious Epigoni: the god 
directed her to migrate to Asia, and she thus arrived at Klarus, 
where she married the Kretau Rhakius. The ofisj)ring of this 
marriage was the celebrated proi»hefMopsus, whom the Ilesiodic 
epic described as kiving gained a victory in projdietic skill over 
Kalchas; the latter having come to Klarus after the Trojan war 
in company with Amphilochus son of Amphiaraus.® Such tales 
evince the early im])ortanee of the temple and oracle of Apollo at 
Klarus, which appears to have been in some sort an emanation 
from the great sanctuary of Brahchidm ncjir Miletus; for we are 
told that the high priest of Klarus was named by the Milesians.^ 
rausanias states that Mopsus expelled the indigenous Karians, 

• Aristot. Polit. V. 2, 12 ; Tlmcyd. iii. poem called NiSirrot (apiul Diintzer), 
34. . Epicc. Frag, p, 23; Pausan. ix. 

2 Hesiod, ap. btrab. xiv. p. G43 ; 3:>, 1. 

Couon, Narrat, 6 > Argument of the 3 Tacit. Aunal. ii. 54. 
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and established the city of Kolophon; and that the Ionic settlers 
under Proinethus and Damasichtlion, sons of Kodrus, were* ad¬ 
mitted amicably as additional inhabitants: ^ a story probably 
emanating from the temple, and very different from that of the 
Kolophonian townsmen in the time of Mimnermus. It seems 
evidenf that not only the Apollinic sanctuary at Klarus, but also 
the finalogous establishments on the south of Asia Minor at 
Phaselis, Mallus, &c., had their own foundation legends, (apart 
from those of the various bands of emigrant settlers,) in which they 
connected themselves by the best thread which they could devise 
with the epic glories of Greece.^ 

Passing along the Ionian coast in a north-westerly direction 
from Kolophon, we come first to the small but inde- Lebodus, 
pendent Ionic settlement of Lebedus — next, to Teos, zumeiia*, &c. 
which occu])ics the southern face of a narrow isthmus, Klazomena) 
being placAid on the northern. Tliis isthmus, a low narrow valley 
of about six miles across, forms the eastern boundary of a very 
considerable peninsula, containing the mountainous and woody 
regions called Mimas and Korykus. IVios is said to have beem 
first founded by Orchomenian Minya) under Athamas, and to have 
received afterwards by consemt various swarms of scttlei's, Orcho- 
menians and others, under the Kodrid leaders Apeekus, Nauklus 
and Damasus.’^ Tlie valuable Teiaii inscriptions published in the 
large collection of Bocckh, while they mention certain names and 
titles of honour which connect themselves with this Orchomenian 
origin, reveal to us some particulars rc'specting* the intmud dis- 
intcrri^il distribution of the Teian citizens. The terri- IhMnS 
tory of the town was distributed amongst a certain num- ^ 
ber of towers, to each of which corresponded a symmory or section 
of the citizens, having its co'mmon altar and sacred rites, and often 
its heroic lijonymus, IIow many in number the tribes of Teos 
were, we do not know. The name of the Geleontcs, one of the 
four old Ionic tribes, is preserved in an inscri})tion; but the rest, 
both as to names and number, are unknown. Idie symmories or 
tower-fellowships of Teos seem to be analogous to the phratries of 
ancient Athens—forming each a factitious kindred, recognising a 
common mythical ancestor, and bound together by a coinmunion 
at once religious and political. The individual name attached to 
each tower is in some cases Asiatic rather than Hellenic, indicating 

’ Pausan. vii. 3, 1. Stepli. I>yz. v. Tfojy; Pausan. vii. 3, 

“ Seo Welcker, Episulier KykluH, p. 3 ; Strabo, xiv. p. 03:». Anakreon called 

the town 'AdafiWTida Tew (Strab. /. c.). 
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in Te^ the mixture not merely of Ionic and JEolic, but also 
of Karian or Lydian inhabitants, of which Pausanias speaks.* 
Gerrhseidae or Cherrajidse, the port on the west side of the town of 
Teos, had for its eponymous hero Geres the Bteotian, who was said 
to have accompanied the Kodrlds in their settlement. 

The worship of Athene Polias at Ervthrac may probably be 
traceable to Athens, and that of the Tyrian llerakles (of which 
l^ausanias recounts a singular legend) would sccrn to indicate an 
Krythraand intermixture of Phamician inhabitants. Hut the close 
cuios. neighbourhood of Erythrm to the island of C.^hios, and 
the marked analogy of dialect which Herodotus “ attests between 


them, show that the elements of 

* Pausan. vii. 3, 3. See the Inscrip. 
No. 3004 in Boeckh’s Corp. Ina., wliich 
enumerates twenty-eight separate irvp- 
yoi. It is a list of archoiis, with the 
name and civil designation of each: 1 
do not observe that the name of the 
same Trvpyos ever occurs twice — "Apre- 
fxoDVy toD ^iXaiou nvpyovy 4»i\at5i7s, &c.: 
there are two irvpyoif the iif.mcs of 
which are effaced on the inscription. 
In two other inscriptions (Nos. 3035, 
3000) there occur *E;^tVov (rvixp.opi(i — 
’ExtvgSat—as the title of a civil division 
without any specification of an 'Ex^yov 
irvpyos’j but it is reasonable to presume 
that the Trvpyos and the (rvp.p.opia are 
coincident divisions. The ^tKalov irvp- 
yos occurs also in another Inner. No. 
3081. rhiheus is the Athenian hero, 
son of Ajax, and eponyin of the deine 
or gens Philaidie in Attica, who existed, 
as we here see, in Teos also. In Inscri]>- 
tion, No. 3082, a citizen is compli¬ 
mented SIS yeov ^AOdfiavray after the 
name of the old Minyan hero. In No. 
3078, the Ionic tribe of the reAcovres 
is named as existing at Teos. 

Among the titles of the towers we 
find the following —tou KiSvos irvpyovf 
Tov Kiyaj3d\ov trvpyov, rod 'lepvos Tritp^ 
yovy TOU AddSov Trvpyovy rov Myrvos 
TTvpyov : these names seem to be rather 
foreign tlian Hellenic. Kidvs, *Upvs, 
2/vTuy, Add5oSf are Asiatic, perhaps 
Karian or Lydian: respecting the name 
compare Stepli. Byz. v. Tpe- 
/uitrcrosy where AdSas appears as a Karian 
name: Boeckh (p. 651) expresses his 
opinion that AdSSos is Karian or Ly¬ 
dian, Then KiydfiaAos seems jdaiiily 
not Hellenic: it is rather Pliamieimi 
(Annina/, Asdru6^//, &c.), though Boeckh 
(in his Introductory Comment to the 


the population must have been 

Sarmatiaii Inscriptions, Part xi. p, lOO) 
tolls us that /3a\os is also Thracian or 
Getic—“ jSaAos liautl duhie Tliracica aut 
Getica cst radix finalis, quam teues in 
Hacico nomine DtK’ebalus, ct in nomine 
populi Triballoruni.” The name rov 
Kddoif TTvpyov, KoB'iBtjSj is Ionic : .dfiklus 
and Kothus are represented as Ionic 
(wkists in Eulxea. Another name—Tlap- 
fjLtSy rod ^BeyfAov jrvpyovy XaAKiB(:tos — 
affords an instance in which the local 
or gentile ei)ithct is not derived fi‘om 
the tower; for XaXKidus or XaAKiBevs 
was the denomination of a village in the 
Teian teri'itory. In regard to some 
persons, the gentile epithet is derived 
from the tower — tou ^iXaiov trvpyovj 
^lAaiBrjs—rov raXaicov Trvpyov, TaXai- 
(TiBtjs —TOU AdBbov irvpyov, AaBBuos — 
rov TTvpyov rov Ki^ayos, jn other 

cases not — toD 'EkuBIou Trvpyov, 
firftBrjs —TOU yirjpdBovs Trvpyov, BpvffKiBris 
—rov *l(T&p.lov Trvpyov, &e. 

In the Inscr. 3065, 306(5, there is a 
formal vote of the 'E^tvou cvpipopia or 
'ExivaBai (both names occur). Mention 
is also made of the ^w/jlos rris (rvfxp.opiasy 
and of the annual solemnity called 
Leukathea, seemingly a gentile solem¬ 
nity of the Echinadic, which connects 
itself with the mythical family of 
Athamas. As an analogy to these Teian 
towers, we may compare the Trvpyoi in 
the Greek settlement of Glbia in the 
Euxine (Boeckh, Insc. 2058), rrvpyos 
USo’ios, Trvpyos ^EiriSadpov — they were 
portions of the fortifications. See also 
Dio Chrysostom, Orat. xxxvi. p. 

A large tower, belonging to a private 
individual named Aglomaclnis, is men¬ 
tioned in Kyreiic (Herod, iv. 164). 

' Herod, i. 142 ; compare Thucyd, 
viii. 5. 
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much the same in both. The Chian poet Ion mentioned the 
establishment of Abantes from Euboea in his native island, under 
Amphiklus, intermixed with the pre-existing Karians. Hektor, 
the fourth descendant from Amphiklus, was said to have incor¬ 
porated tliis island in the Pan-Ionic Amphiktyony. It is to 
Pherekydes that we owe the mention of the name of Egertius, as 
having conducted a miscellaneous colony into Chios; and it is 
through Egertius (though Ion, the native poet, docs not appear to 
have noticed him) that this logographer made out the connexion 
between the Chians and the other group of Kodrid settlements.^ 
In Erythrae, Knopus or Kleopus is noted as the Kodrid Qikist, 
and as having procured for himself, partly by force, partly by con¬ 
sent, the sovereignty of the pre-existing settlement of mixed 
inhabitants. The Erythraean historian Hippias recounted how 
Knopus had been treacherously put to death on shipboard, by 
Ortyges and some other false adherents; who, obtaining some 
auxiliaries from the Chian king Amphiklus, made themselves 
masters of Erythrae and established in* it an oppressive oligarchy. 
They maintained the government, with a temper at once licentious 
and cruel, for some time, admitting none but a chosen few of the 
population within the walls of the town; until at length Hippotes 
the brother of Knopus, arriving from without at the head ofisomc 
troops, found sufficient support from the discontents of the Erj^- 
thraeans to enable him to overthrow the tyranny. Overpowered in 
the midst of a public festival, Ortygr5S and his companions were 
])Ut to death with cruel tortures. The like tortures were inflicted 
upon their innocent wives and children^—a degree of cruelty 
which would at no time have found ])lacc amidst a community of 
European Greeks: even in the murderous party dissensions of 
Korkyra during the Peloponnesian war, death was not aggravated 
by preliminary tortures. Aristotle ^ mentions i,he oligarchy of the 
Basilids as having existed in Erythrae, and as having been over¬ 
thrown by a dernocratical revolution, although prudently managed. 
To what period this is to be referred we do not know. 

Klazomena* is said to have been founded by a wandering party, 
either of lonians or of inhabitants from Kleonae and Kia/omcnfc 
Phlius, under Parphorus or Paralus; and Phokaea by a 

' Strabo, xiv. p. 633. sequent stratagem, whereby Kndpus 

2 Hippias ap. Athen. vi. p. 259; made himself master of Erythrsc, re- 
Polyoen. viii. 44, gives another story presents tliat town as powerful anterior 
about Knopus. Erythrie, called Kvw- to the Ionic occupation (Polyten. vhi. 
TTovvoKis (Steph. Byz. v.). 43). 

The story told by Polysenus about ^ Aristot. Polit, v. 5, 4. 
the dictum of the oracle, and the con- 
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band of Phoklans under Philoffenes and Damon. This last-men- 
tioned town w^as built at the end of a peninsula which formed part 
of the territory of the ^olic Kyme: the Kymaeans were induced 
to cede it amicably, and to permit the building of the new^ town.* 
The Phokians asked and obtained permission to enrol themselves 
in the Pan-Ionic Amphiktyony; but the permission is said to have 
been granted only on condition that they should adopt members 
of the Kodrid family as their CEkists; and they accordingly invited 
from Erythrae and Teos three chiefs belonging to that family or 
gens—Deertes, Periklus, and Abartus.^ 

Smyrna, originally an ^Eolic colony, established from Kyrne, fell 
subsequently into the hands of the lonians of Kolophbii. 
Smyrna. ^ party of exiles from the latter city, expelled during 
an intestine dispute, were admitted by the Smyrna^ans into their 
city—a favour which they repaid by shutting the gates and seizing 
the place for themselves, at a moment when the Smyrna;ans had 
gone forth in a body to celebrate a religious festival. The other 
-iEolic towns sent auxiliaries for the purpose of re-establishing 
their dispossessed brethren; but they w ere compelled to submit to 
an accommodation whereby the lonians retained possession of the 
town, restoring to the prior inhabitants all their moveables. These 
exilSfe were distributed fis citizens among the other Eolic cities.^ 

Smyrna after this became wholly Ionian; and the inhabitants in 
later times, if we may judge by Aristeides the rhetor, aj)pc‘ar to 
have forgotten the Audic origin of their tow^i, though the fact is 
attested both by Herodotus and by Mimnermus.^ At what time 
the change took place we do not know; but Smyrna appears to 
have bt^come Ionian before the celebration of the twenty-third 
Olympiad (b.c. 688), when Onomastus the Smyrna^an gained the 
prize.^ Nor have we information as to the period at which the 
city was received as a member into the Pan-Ionic Amphiktyony ; 
for the assertion of Vitruvius is obviously inadmissible, that it w^as 
admitted at the instance of Attains king of Pergamus, in place of 
a previous town called Melite, excluded by the rest for mis¬ 
behaviour.® As little can we credit the statement of Strabo, that 
the city of Smyrna was destroyed by the Lydian kings, and that 

1 Pausan. vii. 3, 3. In PaiiRanias the 2 Herod, i. 150; Mimnermus, Fragm.- 
name stands Ahartvs; but it probably 

ought to be Abarms, the Eponymus ^i^vpvriv MoKLha, 

of Cape Abamis in the Ph6ka‘an ter- » See Raoul Pochette, Histoire <lei 
ritoyy: see Stephan, llyz. v. ’Aj3apm. Colonies Grecques, b. iv. ch. 5. p. 43 
Raoul Rochettc puts Abarnus without Aiisteides, Orat. xx..-xx.i. pp. 200, 207. 
making any remark (Histoire des Colo- ^ Pausan. v. 8, 3. 
nies Grecques, b. iv. c. 13. p. 95j. 5 Vitruvius, iv. 1. 
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the inhabitants were compelled to live in dispersed villages until 
its restoration by Antigoims. A fragment of Pindar, which speaks 
of the elegant city of the Smyrnaeans,” indicates that it must 
* have existed in his time J The town of Erm, near Lebediis, though 
seemingly autonomous,® was not among the contributors to the 
Pan-Ionion; Myonnesus seems to have been a dependency of 
Teos, as Pygela and Maratheslum were of Ephesus. Notium, 
a#er its re-colonization by the Athenians during the Peloponnesian 
war, seems to have remained separate from and independent of 
Kolophon: at least the two are noticed by Shylax as distinct 
towns.^ 

^ Strabo, xiv. p. GIG; Pindar, Frag. I - Thncytl. viii. 19. 

Ijf), Diasen. [ ^ Skylax, c. 97; Tlmcyd. iii. .'4. 
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iEOLIC GREEKS IN ASIA. 

On the coast of Asia Minor to the north of the twelve Ionic con- 
rn federated cities, w^ere situated the twelve iEolic cities, 

gf^yE^iic apparently united in a similar manner. Besides Smyrna, 
the fate of which has already been described, the eleven 
others were—Teranos, Larissa, Neon-Teichos, Kyme, jEgse, 
Myrina, Gryneium, Killa, Notium, yEgiroessa, Pitane. These 
twelve are especially noted by Herodotus, as the twelve ancient 
continental iEolic cities, and distinguished on . the one hand from 
the insular JEolic Greeks, in Lesbos, Tenedos, and Hckatonnesoi 
—and on the other hand from the yEolic establishments in and 
about Mount Ida, which seem to have been subsequently formed 
and derived from Lesbos and Kyme.^ 

Of these twelve iEolic towns, eleven m^re situated very near 
™ . together, clustered round the Elaeitic Gulf: their terri- 

Theirsitua- . ^ ^ ^ 

tion-^ieven^ tories, all 01 moderate extent, seem also to have been 
conterminous with each other. Smyrna, the twelfth, was 
situated to the south of Mount Sipylus, and at a greater 
distance from the remainder—one reason why it was so soon lost 
to its primitive inhabitants. These towns occupied chiefly a nar¬ 
row but fertile strip of territory lying between the liase of the 
woody mountain-range called Sardene and the sea.^ Gryneium, 
like Kolophon and Miletus, possessed a venerated sanctuary of 
Apollo, of older date than the Aeolic immigration. Larissa, 
Temnos, and yEgae were at some little distance from the sea; the 
first at a short distance north of the llermus, by which its territory 
was watered and occasionally inundated, so as to render embank¬ 
ments necessary ; ^ the last two upon rocky mountain-sites, so 
inaccessible to attack, that the inhabitants were enabled, even 
during the height of the Persian power, to maintain constantly a 

* Herodot. i. 149. Herodotus does p. 396). 
not name Elsea, at the mouth of the - Herod, ut sup. ; Pseudo-Herodot. 
Kai'kus: on the other hand, no other Vit. Homeri, c. 9. 'Zapliitrr\s v6da 
author mentions -Egiroessa (see Man- v^larov v^|/lK6|JiOlo, 
nert, Geogr. der Gr. und Rdmer, b. viii. 3 Strabo, xiii. p. 621. 
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substantial indcpendencev' Elaea, situated at the mouth of the 
river Kaikus, became in later times the port of the strong and 
flourishing city of Pergamus; while Pitana, the northernmost of 
the twelve, was placed between the mouth of the Kaikus and the 
lofty promontory of Kane, which closes in the Elacitic Gulf to the 
northward. A small town Kanm close to that promontory is said 
to have once existed.^ 

•It. has already been stated that the legend ascribes the origin of 
these colonies to a certain special event called the JEolic 
emigration, of which chronologers profess to know the 
precise date, telling us how many years it happened after the 
Trojan war, considerably before the Ionic emigration.^ That the 
7Il]olic as well as the Ionic inhabitants of Asia were emigrants 
from Greece, we may reasonably believe, but as to the time or 
circumstances of their emigration we can pretend to no certain 
knowledge. The name of the town Larissa, and perhaps that of 
Magnesia on Mount Sipylus (according to what has been observed 
in the preceding chapter), has given rise to the supposition that 
tlic anterior inhabitants were Pelasgians, who, having once occupied 
Ihe fertile banks of the Hermus, as well as those of the Ka’ister 
near Ephesus, employed their industry in the work of embank¬ 
ment.^ Kyme was the earliest as well as the most Kyme—the 
powerful of the tw^elve JEolic towns; Neon-Teichos wciiaatbe 
having been originally established by the Kymseans as a 
fortress for the purpose of capturing the Pelasgic Larissa, twelve. 
Both Kyme and Larissa were designated by the epithet of Phri- 


^ Xenoph. ITellen. iv. 8, 5. The 
rhetor Aristcldes (Orat. Sacr. xxvii. p. 
347, p. 535 D.) (loHcribes in detail his 
journey from Smyrna to J’ergamns, 
crossing theHcrmu.s,and passing tlirough 
I^arisaa, Kyme, Myriua, (h'yneium, Elfca. 
Ho seems not to have passed through 
Temnos, at least ho docs not name it: 
moreover wo know from Pausanias (v. 
13, 3) that Temnos was on the north 
bank of tlie Hermus. In the best maps 
of this district it is placed, erroneously, 
both on the south bank, and as if it 
were on the high road from Smyrna to 
Kym6. We may infer from another 
passage of Aristeidds (Or. xlviii. p. .‘>51, 
p. 4(J8 D.) that Larissa w\as nearer to 
the mouth of the Hermus than the 
maps appear to place it. According to 
Strabo (xiii. p. G2‘2), it would seem that 
Larissa was on the south bank of the 
Hermus; but the better testimony of 


Aristeides proves the contrary; Skylax 
(c. 04) docs not name Temnos, which 
seems to indicate that its territory was 
at some distance from the sea. 

The investigations of modem tra¬ 
vellers have as yet thrown little light 
upon the situation of Temnos or of the 
other illlolic towns: see Arundd, Dis¬ 
coveries in Asia Minor, vol. ii. pp. 292- 
208. 

* Pliny, H. N. v. 30 

3 Strabo, xiii. pp. 582-621, compared 
with Pseudo-Herodotus, Vit. Homer, 
c. 1-38, wlio says that Lesbos was 
occupied by the iEolians 130 years 
after the Trojan war; KymG, 20 years 
after Lesbos; Smyrna, 18 years after 
Kyme. 

The chronological statements of dif¬ 
ferent writers are collected in Mr. Clin¬ 
ton’s Fast. Hellen. c. 5. pp. 104, 105. 

* Strabo, xiii. p. 621. 
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konls. By some this was traced to the mountain Phrikium in 
Lokris, from whence it was alleged that the -^Eolic emigrants had 
started to cross the /Egean: by others it seems to have been con¬ 
nected with an eponymous hero Phrikon.' 

It was probably from Kyme and its sister cities on the Elseltic 
Gulf that Hellenic inhabitants penetrated into the smaller towns 
in the inland plain of the Kaikus—^Pergamus, Halisarna, Gam- 
breion, &c.^ In the more southerly plain of the Hermus, on the 
Magnesia ad northern declivity of Mount Sipylas, was situated tne 
Sipjium. Magnesia, allied Magnesia ad Sipylum in order 

to distinguish it from Magnesia on the river Maeander. Both these 
towns called Magnesia were inland—the one bordering upon the 
Ionic Greeks, the other upon the yEolic, but seemingly not included 
in any Amphiktyony either with the one or the other. Each is 
referred to a separate and early immigration either from the Mag¬ 
netos in Thessaly or from Krete. Like many other of the early 
towns, Magnesia ad Sipylum appears to have been originally 
established higher up on the mountain—in a situation nearer to 
Smyrna, from which it was separated by the Sipylcnc range—and 
to have been subsequently broug'ht dowai nearer to the plain oi^ 
the north side as well as to the river Hermus. The original site, 
Palse-Magnesia,^ was still occupied as a dependent township, even 
during the times of the Attalid and Seleukid kings. A like trans¬ 
fer of situation, from a height difficult of access to some lower and 
more convenient position, took placx) with other towns in and near 
this region; such as Gambreion and Skejisis, which hadHheir 
Palm-Gambreion and Palae-Skepsis not far distant. 

Of these tw^elve Aiollc tow^ns, it appears that all except Kyme 
were small and unimportant. Thucydides, in recapitulating the 
dependent allies of Athens at the commencement of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war, does not account them worthy of being enumerated.^ 
Nor are we authorized to conclude, because they bear the general 
name of Bohans, that the inhabitants w^ere all of kindred race, 

* Strabo, xiii. 021; Pseudo-Herodot. ing the convention between the inha- 
c. 14. Aaol compared with c. bitants of Smyrna and Magnesia. Palse- 

Magnesia seems to have been a strong 
^piKtav appears m later times us an and important post. 

.®tolian proper name; ^p'lKos as a ''Magnetos a Sipylo” Tacit. Annal ii 
Lokrian. See Anecdota Delphicu by 47; Pliny, H. N. v. 29; Pausan. iii 24, 
E. Curtins, Inscript. 40. p. 75 (Berlin, 2. irphs fi6^ay rod ^ivv\ov. 

TT n — Stephan. Byzantinus notices only Mag- 

Xenophj Hellon. m. 1, G; Anabtis. nesia ad Micandrum, not Maernesia ad 
vii. 8, 24. Sipylum, 

3 There is a valuable inscription in * Thucyd. ii. 9. 

Boeckh's collection, No. 3157, contain- 
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though a large proportion of them are said to have been Boeotians, 
and the feeling of fraternity between Boeotians and Lesbians was 
maintained throughout the historical times. One etymology of 
the name is indeed founded upon the supposition that they were 
of miscellaneous origin.^ We do not hear, moreover, of any con¬ 
siderable poets produced by the JEolic continental towns. 

In this respect Lesbos stood alone—an island said to 
have been the earliest of all the iKolic settlements, anterior even 
to Kyme-. Six towns were originally established in Lesbos— 
Mitylene, Methymna, Eresus, Pyrrha, Antissa, and Arisbe: the 
last-mentioned town was subsequently enslaved and destroyed by 
the MethymnaBans, so that there remained only five towns in all.® 
According to the political subdivision usual in Greece, the island 
had thus, first six, afterwards five, independent governments; of 
which, however, Mitylene, situated in the south-eastern quarter 
and facing the promontory of Kane, was by far the first—while 
Methymna, on the north of the island over against Cape I^ekton, 
was the second. Like so many other Grecian colonies, the original 
city of Mitylene was founded upon an islet divided from Lesbos by 
ggt narrow strait; it was subsequently extended on to Lesbos itself, 
so that the harbour presented two distinct entrances.^ 

It appears that the native poets and fabulists who professed to 
deliver the archaeology of Lesbos, dwelt less upon the Aiolic settlers 
than upon the various heroes and tribes who were alleged to have 
had possession of the island anterior to that settlement, Kany inba- 
from %ie deluge of Deukalion downwards,—just as the 
Chian and Samian poets seem to have dwelt principally ACouans. 
upon the ante-ionic antiquities of their respective islands. After 
the Pelasgian Xanthus son of Triopas, comes Makar son of Kri- 
nakus, the great native hero of the island, supposed by Plehn to 
be the eponym of an occupying race called the Makares. The 
Homeric hymn to Apollo brings Makar into connexion with the 
-®olic inhabitants, by calling him son of -^^olus; and the native 
historian Myrsilus also seems to have treated him as an -^olian.'* 


' Strabo, ix. p. 402; Thiicyd. viii. 
100; Pseudo-Horodot. Vit. Horner, i. 

'EttcI yh.p ^ irdKai Aio\iu>ri9 Ki/xr) iKrl- 
fero, (TvvriKBop ip raOrtp 'iravroSaTra tQpea 
*EWriPiK^y leal Kal iK MaypTjerias, &c. 
Etymolog. Magn. v. Aio\eis. 

2 Herodot. i. 151; Strabo, xiii. p. 590. 
® Diodor. xiii. 79; Strabo, xiii, p. 617; 
Thucyd. iii. 6. 

* Hymn, ad Apollin. v. 37. AeV^os 
VOL. II. 


t’ ijyaOerjj Mfixapos eSos kloXlospos. Myr- 
Bilus ap. Cloirien. Alexandr. Protreptic. 
p. 19; Diodor. v. 57-82; Dionys. Halik. 
A. R. i. 18; Stephan. Byz. v. Mvri\-fiprf. 

Plehn (Lesbiaca, c. 2. pp. 25-87) has 
collected all the principal fables re¬ 
specting this Lesbian archteology: com¬ 
pare also Raoul Rochetto (Histoire des 
Colonies Grecques, t,.i. c. 5. p. 182, &c.), 

2 c 
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To dwell upon such narratives suited the disposition of the Greeks; 
but when we come to inquire for the history of Lesbos, we find 
ourselves destitute of any genuine materials not only for the period 
prior to the ^olic occupatiop, but also for a long time after it: 
nor can we pretend to determine at what date that occupation 
took place* We may reasonably believe it to have occurred before 
776 B.C., and it therefore becomes a part of the earliest manifest¬ 
ations of real Grecian history. Both Kyme, with its eleven sister 
towns on the continent, and the islands Lesbos and Tenedos, vrere 
then ^]olic. I have already remarked that the migration of the 
father of Hesiod the poet, from the -doolie Kyme to Askra in 
B(notia, is the earliest authentic fact known to us on contemporary 
testimony,—seemingly between 776 and 700 b.c. 

But besides these islands, and the strip of the continent between 
Kyme and Pitane (which constituted the temtory properly called 
uKolis), there were many other ^blic establishments in the region 
near Mount Ida, the Troad, and the Hellespont, and even in 
jEoiic esta- Europeaii Thrace. All these establishments seem to have 

hllshments in ri rr irn ii ^ 

the region emanated from Lesbos, Kyme and 1 enedos, but at what 

Ida. ' time they were formed we have no information. Thirty 

different towns are said to have been established by these cities,^ 
from whence nearly all the region of Mount Ida (meaning by that 
term the territory west of a line drawm from the town of Adramyt- 
tion northward, to Priapos on the Propontis) came to be yEolised. 
A new yEolis '* was thus formed, quitq distinct from tlie A^olis 
near the Ebeitic Gulf, and severed from it partly by the tffritory 
of Atarncus, partly by the portion of Mysia and Lydia, between 
Atarncus and Adramyttium, including the fertile plain of Thebe. 
A portion of the hands on this coast seem indeed to have been 
occupied by Lesbos, but the far larger part of it was never yiiolic. 
Nor was Ephoriis accurate when he talked of the whole territory 
between Kyme and Abydos as known under the name of -3Colis.® 
The inhabitants of Tenedos possessed themselves of the strip of. 
the Troad opposite to their island, northward of Cape Lekton—• 

1 Strabo, xiii. pp. 621, 622. m4yi(rroy iEolis : he designates as the Troad the 
4<rri rStp MoXikwv kuI i.plarr'n coast towns from Dardanus seemingly 

Kul iJ,7}Tp6iro\is avT-fi T€ Kul Tj dowii to LoktonUnder ^Solis ho in- 

At<rl3os rwv liWwp v6\€<ay rpidicourd vov eludes KebrCn, SkSpsis, Neandreia and 
rhy i^piBfihv, &c. Pityeia, though how these four towus 

* Xenophon, Hellcn. iii.^ 1, 10. /texpi are to be called ivl BaXdtfffrt it is not 
^apyafidCov AioKlBos — r] AloXh avrrj easy to see (Skylax, 94, 95). * Nor does 
[i\v ^apya^dCov. Skylax notice either the Persea of Tene- 

Xonophoh includes the whole of the dos, or Assos aud Gargara. 

Troad under the denomination of -Eolis. 3 Strabo, xiii. p. 583. 

Skylax distinguishes the Troad from 
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those of Lesbos founded Assus, Gargara, Lamponia, Antandrus/ 
&c., between Lekton and the north-eastern corner of ciontinentai 
the Adraniyttian Gulf—while the Kymaeans seem to o?Sos’'ind 
have established themselves at Kebren and other places 
in the inland Idaean district.^ As far as we can make out, this 
north-western comer (west of a line drawm from Smyrna to the 
eastern comer of the Propontis) seems to have been occupied, 
anterior to the Hellenic settlements, by Mysians and Teukrians— 
who axfe mentioned together, in such manner as to show that there 
was no great ethnical difference between tlieni.^ The 
eleffiac poet Kallinus, in the middle of the seventh cen- iniiabit- 
tury B.O., was the first who mentioned the reuknans; rigion of 

_ Tr/s 1 11 Mount Ida— 

treating them as immigrants irom Krete, though other Mysians and 
authors represented them as indigenous, or as having 
come from Attica. However the fact may stand as to their origin, 
we may gather that in the time of Kallinus they were still the 
great occupants of the Troad.** Gradually the south and west 
coasts, as well as the interior of this region, became penetrated by 
successive colonies of Aiolic Greeks, to whom the iron and ship 
timber of Mount Ida were valuable acquisitions. Thus the small 
Teukrian townships (for there were no considerable cities) became 
^olised; while on the coast northward of Ida, along the Helles¬ 
pont and Propontis, Ionic establishments were fomied from Miletus 
and PhCikma, and Milesian colonists were received into the inland 
town ^ Skepsis.^ In the time of Kallinus, the Teukrians seem to 
have oeen in possession of Hamaxitus and Kolbnae, with the 
worship of the Sminthian Apollo, in the south-western region of 
the Troad: a century and a half afterwards, at the time of the 
Ionic revolt, Herodotus notices the inhabitants of Gergis (occu¬ 
pying a portion of the northern region of Ida in tjie line eastward 
from Dardanus and Ophrynion) as “ the remnant of the ancient 
Teukrians.’’ ® We also find the Mityleneans and Athenians con¬ 
tending by arms about GOO-580 B.C. for the possession of Sigeium 


* Thucyd. iv. 52; viii. 108. Strabo, 
xiii, p. 610; Stephan. Byz.''Acro'os; Pau- 
san. vi. 4, 5. 

* Pseudo-Herod. Vit. Horn. c. 20:— 

ISijS €v Kopvijtym woKvirrvxov 

£i^a <ri5i}po$ ’’Api^os imx^ovCoitri /3poTo«n 

Ecr<r<Tat, eir av fiiv Kefifnjvioi avSpes exwori. 

TA 5^ Kefip'^vta rovroy rhp 
KrJ.^€iv rrapccrKcvd^ovro ot Kvfimoi irphs 
teal ylvcrai ahrdBi <rlBripos, 

® Herodot. vii. 20. 


^ Kallinus ap. Strabo, xiii. p. G04: 
compare p. 613, o&y vpS>ros 7rap4duKe 
KoAATi'of, &;c. 

® Strabo, xiii. p. 607-635. 

® Herodot, v. 122. clAc filv AioKeas 
rrdyrus, Btroi *l\idSa yffioyrai^ cfAe 
T4pyidas, rovr V7ro\ei(f>04yras ru>y 
dpxod<oy TfVKpSiy, &c. 

The Teukrians, in the conception of 
Herodotus, were the Trojans described 
in the Iliad—the Tev/cplr yri seems the 
&ame as *l\ids yri (ii. 118). 

2 o 2 
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at the entrance of the Hellespont.^ Probably the Lesbian settle¬ 
ments on the southern coast of the Troad, lying as they do so 
much nearer to the island, as well as the Tenedian settlements on 
the western coast opposite Tenedos, had been formed at some time 
prior to this epoch. We farther read of ^olic inhabitants as pos¬ 
sessing Sestos on the European side of the Hellespont.^ The name 
Teukrians gradually vanished out of present use, and came to 
belong only to the legends of the past; preserved either in con¬ 
nexion with the worship of the Sininthian Apollo, or by writers 
Teukrians such as Hollanikus and Kephalon of Gcrgis, from whence 
ofGergis. passcd to thc later poets and to the Latin epic. It 
appears that the native place of Kejdialon was a town called,^ 
Gergis or Gergithes near Kyme: there was also another place 
called Gergetha on the river Kaikus, near its sources, and there¬ 
fore higher up in Mysia. It was from Gergithes near Kyme 
(according to Strabo), that thc place called Gcrgis in Mount Ida 
was settled;^ probably the non-Hellenic inhabitants, both near 
Kyme and in the region of Ida, were of kindred race, but the 
settlers who w^ent frgni Kyme to Gergis in Ida were doubtless 
Greeks, and contributed in this manner to the conversion of that 
place from a Teukrian to an Hellenic settlement. In one of those 
violent dislocations of inhabitants, which w^ere so frequent after¬ 
wards among the successors of Alexander in Asia Minor, the 
Teukro-IIellenic population of the Idman Gergis is said to have 
been carried away by Attains of Pergamus, in order to pc(^e the 
village of Gergetha near the river Kaikus. " 

We must regard the iliolic Greeks as occupying not only their 
tw^elve cities on the continent round thc Elaeitic Gulf, and the 
neighbouring islands, of which the chief were Lesbos and Tenedos 
—but also as gradually penetrating and hcllenising the Idsean 
region and the Troad. This last process belongs probably to a 
period subsequent to 77G b.c., but Kyme and Lesbos doubtless 
count as ^olic from an earlier period. 

Of Mitylene, the chief city of Lesbos, w^e hear some facts be- 
Mityignd- tween the fortieth and fiftieth Olympiad (620-580 B.c.), 
which unfortunately reach us only in a faint etho. That 
its poets. then numbered as its own the distinguished names 

of Pittakus, Sappho, and Alkaeus. Like many other Grecian com¬ 
munities of that time, it suffered much from intestine commotion, 
and experienced more than one violent revolution. The old 


I Herodot, v. 94. 


3 Herodot. ix. 115. 


® Strabo, xiii. 589-616. 
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oligarchy called the Penthillds (seemingly a gens with heroic 
origin), rendered themselves intolerably obnoxious by misrule of 
the most reckless character; their brutal use of the bludgeon in 
the public streets was avenged by Megakles and his friends, who 
slew them put down their government.^ About the forty- 
second Olympiad (612 b.c.) wc hear of Melanchrus, as despot of 
Mitylene, who was slain by the conspiracy of Pittakus, Kikis, and 
Antimenidas—the last two being brothers of Alkaeus the poet. 
Other des{)ots, Myrsilus, Megalagyrus, and the Kleanaktidae, whom 
we know only by name, and who appear to have been immortalized 
chiefly by the bitter stanzas of Alkaeus, acquired afterwards the 
jfeovereigrity of Mitylene. Among all the citizens of the town, 
however, the most fortunate, and the most deserving, was Pittakus 
the son of llyrrhadus—a champion trusted by his countrymen 
alike in foreign war and in intestine broils.^ 

The foreign war in which the Mityleneans were engaged and 
in which Pittakus commanded them, was against the powrrana 
Athenians on the continental coast o])posite to Lesbos, in takus/' 

^the Troad near Sigeium. The Mityleneans had already esta¬ 
blished various settlements along the Troad, the northernmost of 
which was Achilleium. They laid claim to the possession of the 
whole line of coast, and when Athens (about the 43rd Olympiad, 
as it is said attempted to jdaut a settlement at Sigeium, they 
resisted the establishment by force. At the head of the Mity- 
lenean troops, Pittakus engaged in single combat with the Athenian 
commander Phrynon, and had the good fortune to kill him. The 
general struggle was however carried on wnth no very decisive 
result. On one memorable occ^ision the Mityleneans Aikf«usthe 
fled; and Alkseus the poet, serving as an hoplite in their 
ranks, commemorated in one of his odes both his flight 
and the humiliating loss of his shield, which the victorious 

' Aristot. Polit. v, 8, 13, tween 600-560 B.C. Herodotus con- 

^ Diogen. Lacrt. i. 74 ; Suidtxs, v. siders this war between the Mityleneans 
KIkis^ UlrraKosi Strabo, xiii. p. 617. and Athenians, in wliieh Pittakus and 
Two lines of Alkaeus arc preserved, Alkaetis Were concerned, to have been 
exulting in the death of Myrsilus (Al- directed by Peisistratus, whose govern- 
kaeus, Fragi^, 12, ed. Schneidewin). ment did not commence until 560 b.c. 
Melanchrus alSo is named (Fragm. 13), (Herodot. v. 94, 95). 
and Pittakus, in a third fragment (73, My suspicion is, that there were two 
«d. Schneid.), is brought into connexion Athenian expeditions to these regions, 
with Myrsilus. —one (probably colonial) in the time of 

* In regard to the chronology of this Alkoeus and Pittakus; a second, much 
war see a note near the end of my afterwards, undertaken by order of 
previous chapter on the Solonian legis- Peisistratus, whose illegitimate sou 
lation. I have there noticed what I Hegesistratus, becamts in consequence, 
believe to be a chronological mistake of de8i>ot of Sigeium. Herodotus appears 
Herodotus in regard to the period be- to me to#avo merged the two into one. 
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Athenians suspended as a trophy in the temple of Athene at 
Sigeium. His predecessor Archilochus, and his imitator Horace, 
have both been frank enough to confess a similar misfortune, which 
Tyrtaeus perhaps would not have endured to survive.' It was at 
length agreed by Mitylcne and Athens to refer dispute to 
Teriander of Corinth. While the Mityleneans laid claim to the 
whole line of coast, the Athenians alleged that inasmuch afe a con¬ 
tingent from Athens had served in the host of Agamemnon against 
Troy, their descendants had as good a right as any other Greeks 
to share in the conquered ground. It appears that Periander felt 
unwilling to decide this delicate question of legendary law. He 
directed that each party should retain what they possessed ; a verg 
diet ^ still remembered and appealed to even in the time of Aristotle, 
by the inhabitants of Tenedos against those of Sigeium. 

Though Pittakus and Alkseus were both found in the same line 
Bitter op- of hoplites against the Athenians at Sigeium, yet in the 
doinestic politics of their native city, their bearing was 
fn^inteS* bitter enemies. Alkaeus and Antimeiiidas his 

poutics. brother were worsted in this party-feud, and banished: 
but even as exiles they were strong enough seriously to alarm and 
afflict their fellow-citizens, while their party at home, and the 
general dissension within the walls, reduced Mitylene. to despair. 
In this calamitous condition, the Mityleneans had recourse to 
Pittakus, who—with his great rank in the state (his wife belonged 
to the old gens of the Penthilids), courage in the field, and repu¬ 
tation for wisdom—inspired greater confidence than any other 
citizcii of liis time. He was by universal consent named 
AJCsymnetc or dictator for ten years, with unlimited 
ofMityieue. powcrs! ^ and the appointment proved eminently suc¬ 
cessful. How effectually he repelled the exiles, and maintained 
doinestic tranquillity, is best shown by the angry effusions of 
Alka3us; w^hose songs (unfortunately lost) gave vent to the po¬ 
litical hostility of the time in the same manner as the speeches of 
the Athenian orators two centuries afterwards—and who, in his 
vigorous invectives against Pittakus, did not spare even the coarsest 
nicknames, founded on alleged personal deformities.^ ’tRespecting 

* See the difficult fragment of Alkaeus 2 Aristot. Rhetoric, i. 16, 2, where 
(Fr. 24, ed. Schueidewin) preserved in Ki/ayxos marks the date. Aristotle 
Strabo, xiii. p. 600; Herodot. v. 94, 95; passed some time in these regions, at 
Archilochus, Eleg. Fr- i. 5, ed. Schueide- Atarneus, with the despot Hermeias. 
win; Horat. Carm. ii. 7, 9; perhaps ^ Aristot. Polit. iii. 9, 5, 6; Dionys. 
also Anakreon, but not certainly (see Halik. Ant. Rom. v, 73; Plehn, Les- 
Fr. 81, ed. Schueidewin), is to be re- biaca, p. 46-50. 
garded as having thrown awa^is shield. * Biogen, Laert. i. 81. 
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the proceedings of this eminent Dictator, the contemporary and 
reported friend of Solon, we know only in a general way, that he 
succeeded in re-establishing security and peace, and that at the 
end of his term he voluntarily laid down his power ^—affording 
presumption not only of probity superior to the lures of ambition, 
but also of that conscious moderation during the period of hil 
dictatorship which left him without fear as a private citizen after¬ 
wards. He enacted various laws for Mitylene, one of which was 
sufficiently curious to cause it to be preserved and commented on 
—for it prescribed double penalties against offences committed by 
men in a state of intoxication.^ But he did not (like Solon at 
Athens) introduce any constitutional changes, nor provide any new 
formal securities for public liberty and good government: ^ which 
illustrates the remark previously made, that Solon in doing this 
was beyond his age and struck out new lights for his successors— 
since on the score of personaf disinterestedness, Pittakus and he 
arc equally unimpeachable. What w^as the condition of Mitylene 
afterwards, we have no authorities to tell us. Pittakus is said (if 
the chronological computers of a later age can be trusted) to have 
died in the 52nd Olympiad (b.c. 572-568). Both he and Solon 
are numbered amoi]g the Seven Wise Men of Greece, respecting 
whom something will be said in a future chapter. The various 
anecdotes current about him arc little better than uncertified 
exemplifications of a spirit of equal and generous civism: but his 
songs and his elegiac compositions were familiar to literary Greeks 
in the age of Plato. 

1 Strabo, xiii. p. Cl7; Diogen. Lacrt. the time, set forth by the enemies of 
i. 75; Valer. Maxim, vi, 5, 1. Pittakus, and imputing to him (through 

^ Aristot. Polit. ii. 9, 9; Rhetoric, ii. a very intelligible metaidior) tyrannical 
27, 2. conduct; though both Plutarch (Sept. 

A ditty is said to have been sung by Sap. Conv. c. 14. p. 157) and Diogenes 
the female grinding slaves in Lesbos, Lacrt. (i. 81) construe it literally, as if 
when the mill went heavily : Pittakus had been accustomed to take 

fivKa^ &\u' Ka\ yhp XlnraKhs aAf?, Tas bodily exercise at the hmid-mill. 

/ueyd\as Mtrv\dyas fia(ri\€V(t>y —“Grind, “ Aristot. Polit. ii. 9, 9. iy4v€To Se 
mill, grind ; for Pittakus also Kai UiTraKhs v6ix(av brjfxiovpyhsi oif 

the master of great Mitylene.” This TroKirclas. 
has tlie tiir of a genuine composition of 
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CHAPTEK XV. 

ASIATIC DORIANS. 

The islands of Rhodes, Kos, Syme, Nisyros, Kasus, and Ka|| 
pathus, are represented in the Homeric catalogue as furnishing 
troops to the Grecian armament before Troy. Historical Rhodes, 
Asiatic Do- and historical Kos, are occupied by Dorians, the former 
Hexapoiis. with its three separate cities of Lindus, Jalysus, and 
Kameirus. Two other Dorian cities, both on the adjacent con¬ 
tinent, are joined with these four members of an Amphiktyony 
on the Triopian promontory or south-western corner of Asia Minor 
—thus constituting an Hexapoiis, including Halikarnassus, Knidus, 
Kos, Lindus, Jalysus, and Kameirus. Knidus was situated on 
the Triopian promontory itself; Halikarnassus more to the north¬ 
ward, on the northern coast of the Keramic Gulf: neither of the 
two are named in Homer. 

The legendary account of the origin of these Asiatic Dorians 
has already been given, and we are compelled to accept their 
Hexapoiis as a portion of the earliest Grecian history, of which no 
previous account can be rendered. The circumstance of Rhodes 
and Kos being included in the Catalogue of the Iliad leads us to 
suppose that they were Greek at an earlier period than the Ionic 
or Aeolic settlements. It may be remarked that both the brothers 
Antiphus and Pheidippus from Kos, and Tlepolemus from Rhodes, 
are Herakleids,—the only Herakleids who figure in the Iliad: 
and the deadly combat between Tlepolemus and Sarpedon may 
perhaps be an heroic copy drawn from real contests, which doubt¬ 
less often took place between the Rhodians and their neighbours 
the Lykians. That Rhodes and Kos were already Dorian at the 
period of the Homeric Catalogue, I sec no reason for doubting. 
They are not called Dorian in that Catalogue, but we may well 
suppose that the name Dorian had not at that early period come 
to be employed as a great distinctive class name, as it w^as after¬ 
wards used in contrast with Ionian and ^olian. In relating the 
history of Pheidon of Argos, I have mentioned various reasons for 
suspecting that the trade of the Dorians on the eastern coast of 
the Peloponnesus was considerable at an early period, and there 
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may well have been Doric migrations by sea to Krete and Bhodesj 
anterior to the time of the Iliad. 

Herodotus tells us that the six Dorian towns, which had esta¬ 
blished their Amphiktyony on the Triopian promontory, other do- 
were careful to admit none of the neiffhbourinff Dorians inciud^ 

1 e -A 1 • intheHexa- 

to partake ot it. Ut these neighbouring Dorians, we poiis. 
make out the islands of Astypalaea, and Kalymnae,' Nisyrus, 
Karpathus, Syme, Telus, Kasus, and Chalkia; also, on the con¬ 
tinental coast, Myndus, situated on the same peninsula with Hali- 
karnassus—and Phaselis, on the eastern coast of Lykia towards 
Pamphylia. The strong coast-rock of lasus, midway between 
Miletus and Halikarnassus, is said to have been originally founded 
by Argeians, but was compelled in consequence of destructive wars 
with the Karians to admit fresh settlers and a Neleid (Ekist from 
Miletus.^ Bargylia and Karyanda seem to have been Karian 
settlements more or less hellehised. There probably were other 
Dorian towns, not specially known to us, upon whom this exclusion 
from the Triopian solemnities was brought to operate. The six 
Amphiktyonised cities were in course of time reduced to 
five, by the exclusion of Halikarnassus: the reason for 
which (as we are told) was, that a citizen of Halikar- poiis. 
nassus, who had gained a tripod as prize, violated the regulation, 
which required that the tripod should always be consecrated as an 
offering in the Triopian temple, in order that he might carry it off 
to decorate his own house.^ The Dorian Amphiktyony was thus 
contracted into a Pentapolis. At what time this incident took 
place we do not know, nor is It perhaps unreasonable to conjecture 
that the increasing predominance of the Karian element at Hali¬ 
karnassus had some effect in producing the exclusion, as well as 
the individual misbehaviour of the victor Agasikles. 

' See the Inscriptions inBoeckh’s col- also Ahrens, De Dialecto Doric&, p. 15, 
lection, 2483-2671: the latter is an 553; Diodor. v. 53, 54. 
lasian Inscription, reciting a Doric de- ® Polyb. xvi. 5. 
cree by the inhabitants of Kalymnse; ® Herodot. i, 144. 
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CIIArTER XVL 

NATIVES OF ASIA MINOR WITH WHOM THE GREEKS BECAME 

CONNECTED. 

From the Grecian settlements on the coast of Asia Minor, and on 
the adjacent islands, our attention must now be turned to those 
non-Ijtellenic kingdoms and people with whom they there came in 
contact. 

Our information with respect to all of them is unhappily very 
Indigenous scauty. And we shall not improve our narrative by 
As^^mor taking the catalogue, presented in the Iliad, of allies 
geography, of Troy, and construing it as if it were a chapter of 
geography. If any proof were wanting of the unpromising results 
of such a proceeding, we may find it in the confusion which 
darkens so much of the work of Strabo—who perpetually turns 
aside from the actual and ascertainable condition of the countries 
which be is describing, to conjectures on Homeric antiquity, often 
announced as if they w^ere unquestionable facts. AVhere the 
Homeric geography is confirmed by other evidence, we note the 
fact with satisfaction; where it stands unsupported, or difficult to 
reconcile with other statements, we cannot venture to reason upon 
it as in itself a substantial testimony. The author of the Iliad, as 
he has congregated together a vast body of the different sections 
of Greeks for the attack of the consecrated hill of Ilium, so he has 
also summoned all the Various inhabitants of Asia Minor to co¬ 
operate in its defence, lie has planted portions of the Kilikians 
and Lykians, whose historical existence is on the southern coast, in 
the immediate vicinity of the Troad. Those only will complain 
of this who have accustomed themselves to regard him as an his¬ 
torian or geographer. If we are content to read him only as the 
first of poets, we shall no more quarrel with him for a geographical 
misplacement, than with his successor Arktinus for bringing on the 
battle-field of Ilium the Amazons or the -Ethiopians. 

The geography of Asia Minor is even now vety imperfectly, 
known,' and the matters ascertained resp« 5 ting its ancient divisions 

* For the general geography of Asia instructive little treatise, Fiinf Inschrif-| 
Minor, see Albert Forbiger, Handbuch ten und fiinf ^ftadte in Klein Asien, by 
der Alt. Geogr, part ii. sect. 61, and an Franz and Kiepert, Berlin 1840, with a 
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and boundaries relate almost entirely cither to the later periods of 
the Persian empire, or to times after the Macedonian and Features of 
even after the Roman conquest To state them as country, 
they stood in the time of Croesus king of Lydia, before the arrival 
of the conquering Cyrus, is a task in which we find little evidence 
to sustain us. The* great mountain chain of Taurus, which begins 
from the Chelidonian promontory on the southern coast of Lykia, 
and strikes north-eastward as far as Armenia, formed the most 
noted boundary-line during the Roman times. But Herodotus 
does not once mention it; the river Ilalys is in his view the most 
important geographical limit. Northward of Taurus, on the 
upper portions of the rivers Halys and Sangarius, was situated the 
spacious and lofty central plain of Asia Minor. To the north, 
west, and south of this central plain, the region is chiefly moun¬ 
tainous, as it approaches all the three seas, the Euxine, the 
^gean, and the Pamphylian—most mountainous in the case of 
the latter, permitting no rivers of long course. The mountains 
Kadmus, Messogis, Tniolus, stretch westward towards the iEgean 
Sea, yet leaving extensive spaces of plain and long valleys, so that 
the Mseander, the Kaister, and the Hermus, have each con¬ 
siderable length of course. The north-western part includes the 
mountainous regions of Ida, Temnus, and the Mysian Olympus, 
with much admixture of fertile and productive ground. The 
elevated tracts near the Euxine appear to have been the most 
wooded—especially Kytorus: the Parthenius, the ISangarius, the 
Halys, and the Iris, are all considerable streams flowing north¬ 
ward tow^ards that sea. Nevertheless, the plain land interspersed 
through these numerous elevations was often of the greatest fer¬ 
tility ; and as a whole, the peninsula of Asia Minor was considered 
as highly productive by the ancients, in grain, wine, fruit, cattle, 
and in many parts, oil; though the cold central plain did not 
carry the olive.^ 

Along the western shores of this peninsula, where the various 
bands of Greek emigrants settled, we hear of Pelas- Names and 
gians, Teukrians, Mysians, Bithynians, Phrygians, JhediffeTeSt 
Lydians or Maeonians, Karians, Lelegians. Farther 

map of Phrygia aatiexcd. The latter is territorial names and divisions of one 
particularly valuable as showing us how age and those of another, 
much yet remains to be made out; it is ‘ Cicero, Pro Lege Manilla, c. 6; 
not unfrequently the practice w'ith the Strabo, xii. p. 572 ; Herodot. v. 32. 
compilers of geographical manutds to See the instructive account of the spread 
make a show of full knowledge, and to and cultivation of the olive tree, in 
disguise the imperfection of their data. Ritter, Erdkunde, West-Asien, b. iii.. 
Nor do they always keep in view the Abtheilung iii.; Abschn. i. s. 50. p. 522- 
necessity of distinguishing between ihe 537. 
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eastward are Lykians, Pisidians, Ealikians, Phrygians, Kappa- 
dokians, Paphlagonians, Mariandynians, &c. Speaking generally, 
we may say that the Phrygians, Teukrians and Mysians appear 
in the north-western portion, between the river Hermus and the 
Propontis—the Karians and Leleglans south of the river Mae- 
ander,—and the Lydians in the central region between the two. 
Pelasgians are found here and there, seemingly both in the valley 
of the Hermus and in that of the Kaister. Even in the time- of 
Herodotus, there were Pelasgian settlements at Plakia and Sky- 
lake on the Propontis, westward of Kyzikiis: and O. Muller 
would trace the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians to Tyrrha, an inland town 
of Lydia, from whence he imagines (though without much pro¬ 
bability) the name Tyrrhenian to be derived. 

One important fact to remark, in respect to the native population 
Not origin- of Asia Minor at the first opening of this history, is, that 
giTed into' tl^^y were not aggregated into great kingdoms or con- 
domsw"^' federations, nor even into any large or populous cities— 
cities. distributed into many inconsiderable tribes, so as to 

present no overwhelming resistance, and threaten no formidable 
danger, to the successive bodies of Greek emigrants. The only 
exception to this is, the Lydian monarchy of Sardis, the real 
strength of which begins with Gyges and the dynasty of the 
Mermnadse, about 700 b.c. Though the increasing force of that 
kingdom ultimately extinguished the independence of the Greeks 
in Asia, it seems to have now^ay impeded their development, as it 
stood when they first arrived and for a long time afterwards. Nor 
were either Karians or Mysians united under any one king, so as 
to possess facilities for aggression or conquest. 


As far as can be made out from our scanty data, it appears that 
River iiaiys all the nations of Asia Minor west of the river Halys, 
graphfcai"^* were, in a large sense, of kindred race with each other, 
as well as with the Thracians on the European side of the 
ward of that Bosphorus and Hellespont. East of the Halys dwelt the 
*^^®*’* people of Syro-Arabian or Semitic race,—Assyrians, 
Syrians, and Kappadokians—as well as Kilikians, Pamphylians 
and Solymi, along its upper course and farther southward to the 
Pamphylian sea. Westward of the Halys the languages were not 
Semitic, but belonging to a totally difl’erent family ^—-cognate, 


* Herodot. i. 72; Heeren, Icleen iiber Herodotus as colonists from the Phry- 
den Verkehr der Alien Welt, Part i, gians (vii. 73): Stephanns Byz. says the 
abth. i. p. 142-145. It may be re- same v, ^Apfjteyia, adding also, koI rfi 
marked, however, that the Armenians, ^uyfj iroWh, (f>piryl(ov(Ti. Tlie more care- 
eastward of the Halys, are treated by ful researches of modem linguists, after 
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yet distinct one from another, perhaps not mutually intelligible. 
The Karians, Lydians and Mysians recognised a certain degree of 
brotherhood with each other, attested by common religious sacri¬ 
fices in the temple of Zeus Karios at Mylasa.' But it is by no 
means certain that each of these nations mutually comprehended 
each other’s speech. Herodotus, from whom we derive the know¬ 
ledge of these common sacrifices, acquaints us at the same time 
thqi the Kaunians in the south-western corner of the peninsula had 
no share in them, though speaking the same language as the 
Karians. lie do?3 not, however, seem to consider identity or 
difference of language as a test of national affinity. 

Along the coast of the Euxine, from the Thracian Bosphorus 
eastward to the river Halys, dwelt Bithynians or Thynians, Thradan 
Mariandynians and I^aphlagonians — all recognised nonhi? asL 
branches of the widely-extended Thracian race. The 
Bithynians especially, in the north-western portion of this territory, 
reaching from the Euxine to the Propontis, are often spoken of as 
Asiatic Thracians—while on the other hand various tribes among 
the Thracians of Europe are denominated Tliyni or Thynians : ^ so 
little difference was there in the population on the two sides of the 
Bosphorus, alike brave, predatory, and sanguinary. The Bithy¬ 
nians of Asia are also sometimes called Bebrykians, under which 
denomination they extend as far southward as the Gulf of Kios in 
the Propontis.^ They here come in contact with Mygdonians, 
Mysians and Phrygians. Along the southern coast of the Pro¬ 
pontis, between the rivers llhyndakus and A^sepus, in immediate 


mucli groundless assertion on the pai't 
of those who preceded them, have shown 
that the Armenian language belongs in 
its structure to the Indo-Germanic fa- 
naily, and is essentially distinct from 
the Semitic: see Ritter,Erdkunde, West- 
Asien, b. hi. abth. hi.; Abschn. i. 5. 3G. 
j). 577-582. Herodotus rarely takes %o- 
tice of the language spoken, nor docs he 
on this occasion, when speaking of the 
river Halys as a boundary. 

^ Herodot. i. 170, 171. 

^ Strabo, vii. pp. 295-503; xh. pp. 
542, 564, 565, 572: Herodot. i. 28; 
vii. 74, 75: Xenophon, Hellenic, i. 3, 2; 
Anabasis, vii. 2, 22-32. Mannert, Geo- 
graphie der Gr. und Romer, b. vhi. ch. 
ii. p. 403. 

^ Dionys. Perieg^t. 805; ApollodOrus, 
i. 9, 20. Theokritus puts the Bebry¬ 
kians on the coast of the Engine—Id. 
xxii. 29; Syncell. p. 340, Bonn. The 
story in Appian, Bell. Mithridat. init. 


a singular specimen of Grecian fancy, 
and anxiety to connect the antiquities 
of a nation with the Trojan war. The 
Greeks whom he followed assigned the 
origin of the Bithynians to Thracian fol¬ 
lowers of Rhesus, who fled from Troy 
after the latter had been killed by Dio- 
medes: Dolonkus, eponyin of the Thra¬ 
cians in the Chersonesus, is called bro¬ 
ther of Bithynus (Steph. Byz. A6\oyK05 
' — BiOvvia), 

The name Mapiau-Swolf like Bi-0vyol, 
may probably be an extension or com¬ 
pound of the primitive 0vyol ; perhaps 
also B€0pvK€s stands in the same rela¬ 
tion to Bptyh or ^pvye^. Hellanikus 
wrote Ovfi^pioy, Avfxfipioy (Steph, Byz, 
in v.). 

Kios is Mysian in Herodotus, v. 122; 
according to Skylax, the coast from the 
Gulf of Astakua to that of Kios is Mysia 
(c. 93). 
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neighbourhood with the powerfiil Greek colony of Kyzikus, appear 
the Dolioiies ; next, Pehisgians at Plakia and Skylake; then again, 
along the coast of the Hellespont near Abydiis and Lampsakus, 
and occupying a portion of the Troad, we find mention made of 
other Bebrykians.' In the interior of the Troad, or the region of 
Ida, are Teukrians and Mysians. The latter seem to extend 
southward down to Pergamus and the region of Mount Sipylus, and 
eastward to the mountainous region called the Mysian Olympus, 
south of the lake Askanius, near which they join with the Phry¬ 
gians.^ ^ 

As far as any positive opinion can be formed respecting nations 
, of whom we know so little, it would appear that the 

Ethnical -«*- • i • i* ^ ^ • i • i i 

affinities and Mysiaiis and Phrygians are a sort oi connecting link be¬ 
tween Lydians and Karians on one side, and Thracians 
(European as well as Asiatic) on the other—a remote ethnical 
affinity pervading the whole. Ancient migrations are spoken of 
in both directions across the Hellespont and the Thracian Bos¬ 
phorus. It was the opinion of some that Phrygians, Mysians and 
Thracians had immigrated into Asia from Europe ; and the Lydian 
historian Xanthus referred the arrival of the Phrygians to an 
epoch subsequent to the Trojan war.^ On the other hand, Hero¬ 
dotus speaks of a vast body of Teukrians and Mysians, who, 
before the Trojan war, had crossed the strait from Asia into 
Europe, expelled many of the European Tliracians from their 
seats, crossed the Strymon and the Macedonian rivers, and pene¬ 
trated as far ^southward as the river Peneus in Thessaly—as far 
westward as the Ionic Gulf. This Teukro-Mysian migration (he 
tells us) brought about two consequences : first, the establishment 
near the river Strymon of the Paeonians, who called themselves 
Teukrian colonists; ^ next, the crossing into Asia of many of the 
dispossessed Thracian tribes from the neighbourhood of the 
Strymon into the north-western region of Asia Minor, by whicb 
the Bithynian or Asiatic Thracian people was formed. The Phry¬ 
gians also are supposed by some to have originally occupied an 
European soil on the borders of Macedonia near the snow-clad 
Mount Bermion, jt which time they were called Briges,—an 
appellative name in the Lydian language equivalent to freemen ox 


* Charon of Lampsakus, Fr. 7, ed. xiii. p. 586; CononJ Narr. 12; Dionys. 
Didot. Xdp(oy Ka\ r^v Aa/x* Hal. i. 54. 

\paKifiy&y x^pay vpor4pay BejBpu/ciar ica- ^ Frag. 204, ed.Didot; Apol- 

\f7a‘dai dirb twv KarotK'n(rdyro>v uvr^y loddr. i. 9, 18; Strabo, xii. p. 564-675. 
BefipifKa>y rh de y^yos avrcov ii<pdvicrTai 3 Xanth. Fragm. 5, ed. Didot. 
rohs yeyo/xeyovs Troh^fiovs. Strabo, < Herodot. vii. 20-75, 
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Frankswhile the Mysians are said to have come from the north¬ 
eastern portions of European Thrace south of the Danube^ known 
under the Roman empire by the name of Mcesia.^ But with 
respect to the Mysians there was also another story, according to 
which they were described as colonists emanating from the Ly¬ 
dians ; put forth according to that system of devoting by solemn 
vow a tenth of the inhabitants, chosen by lot, to seek settlements 
elsewhere, which recurs not unfrequently among the stories of early 
emigrations, as the consequence of distress and famine. And this 
last opinion was supported by the character of the Mysian lan¬ 
guage, half Lydian and half Phrygian, of which both the Ly¬ 
dian historian Xanthus, and Mcnekratfis of Elma,® (by whom 
the opinion was announced,) must have been very competent 
judges. 

From such tales of early migration both ways across the Helles¬ 
pont and the Bosphorus, all that we can with any cer- 
tainty infer is, a certain measure of affinity among the legends, 
population of Thrace and Asia Minor—especially visible in the 
case of the Phrygians and Mysians. The name and legends of 
the Phrygian hero Midas arc connected with different towns 
^throughout the extensive region of Asiatic Phrygia—Kelaena*, 
Pessinus, Ankyra,^ Gordiura—as w’^ell as with the neighbourhood 
of Mount Berinioi#in Macedonia. The adventure whereby Midas 
got possession of Silenus, mixing wine with the spring of which he 
drank, was localised at the latter place as well as at the town of 
Thymbrion, nearly at the eastern extremity of Asiatic Phrygia.^ 
The name Mygdoiiia, and tlie eponymous hero Mygdon, belong 
not less to the European territory near the river Axlus (afterwards 
a part of Macedonia) than to the Asiatic coast of the eastern 
Propontis, betw^een Kios and the river Rhyndakus.® Otreus and 

^ Strabo, vii. p. 295; xii. p. 550: He- Korvaeioy near Mt5d€ioy in Phrygia, as 
^rodot. vii. 73 : Hesych. v. Bplya. connected with the name of the Thra- 

^ Strabo,* vii. p. 295; xii. pp, 542, cian goddess /Cot^s (Strabo, x. p. 470 ; 
5G4, 571, where he cites the geographer xii. p. 570). 

Arteiniddrus. In the passage of the ^ Herodot. viii. 158 ; Theopoinpus, 
Iliad (xiii. 5), the Mutroi a7x*V“X®* Fnig. 74, 75, 76, Didot (he introduced 
appear to bo conceived by the poet in a long diaiogiie between Midas and 
European Thrace; but Apollodorus does Silenus — Dionm Halik. Vett. Script, 
not seem to have so construed the ptis- Censur. p. 70; Tneon. Progymiisis. c. 2); 
sage. Niebuhr (Kleine Sohriften, p. Strabo, xiv. p. 680; Xenophon. Anabas, 
370) expresses himself more confidently i. 2, 15. 

than the evidence warrants. ® Strabo, xii. p. 575, 576 ; Steph. 

® Strabo, xii. p. 572 ; Herodot. vii. Byz. Thucyd. ii. 99. The 

T\- ... territory Mygdonia and the Mygdonians, 

Diodor. iii. 59; Arrian, ii. 3, 1; in the distant region of Mesopotamia, 
Quint- Curt. iii. 1, 12; Athense. x. p. eastward of the river Chaboras (Plu- 
415. We may also notice the town of tarch, Lucullus, 32 ; Polyb. v, 51 ; 
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Mygdon are the commanders of the Phrygians in the Iliad; and 
the river Odryses, which flowed through the territory of the 
Asiatic Mygdonians into the Rhyndakus, affords another example 
of hompnymy with the Odrysian Thracians' in Europe. And as 
these coincidences of names and legends conduct us to the idea of 
analogy and affinity between Thracians and Phrygians, so we find 
Archilochus, the earliest poet remaining to us who mentions them 
as contemporaries, coupling the two in the same simile.® To this 
early Parian larnbist, the population on the two sides of the 
Hellespont appears to have presented similarity of feature and 
customs. 

To settle with any accuracy the extent and condition of these 
Phrygians, AsiatIc nations during the early days of Grecian settle¬ 
ment among them is impracticable. The problem was not to be 
solved even by the ancient geographers, with their superior means 
of knowledge. The early indigenous distribution of the Phrygian 
population is unknown to us; for even the division into the Greater 
and Lesser Phrygia belongs to a period at least subsequent to the 
Persian conquest (like most of the recognised divisions of Asia 
Minor), and is only misleading if applied to the period earlier 
than Croesus, It appears that the name Phrygians, like that of 
Thracians, was a generic designation, and comprehended tribes or 
separate communities who had also specific ntmes of their own. 
We trace Phrygians at wide distances: on the western bank of the 
river Halys—at Kelmnai, in the interior of Asia Minor, on the 
upper course of the river Maeander—and on the coast of the Pro¬ 
pontis near Kios. In both of these latter localities there is a salt 


Xenophon, Anab. iv. 3, 4), is difficult 
to understand, since it is surprising to 
find a branch of these in{)re westerly 
Asiatics in the midst of the Syro-Ara- 
bian population. Strabo (xv. p. 747) 
justly supposes it to date only from the 
times of the Macedonian conquest of 
Asia, which would indeed be disproved 
by the mention of the name in Xeno- 
^on; but this reading in the text of 
Xenophon is rejected by the best recent 
editors, since several jlSS. have Map- 
Z6viot in place of MtryBSvioi. See For- 
biger, Handbuch der Alton Geographic, 
Part ii. sect. 98. p. G28. 

1 Iliad, iii. 188; Strabo, xii. p. 551. 
The town of Otroea, of which Otreus 
seems to be the eponymus, wjis situated 
in Phrygia just on the borders of Bithy- 
nia (Strabo, xii. p.. 566). 


2 Archiloch. Fragm. 28 Schneid., 20 
Gaisf.— 

. uxrrrep av\cp ppvTOV r/ 0p^tf avyfp 

^11 c^pu^e, &c. 

The passage is too corrupt to support^ 
any inference, except the near approxi-* 
mation in the poet's mind of Thracians 
and Phrygians. The phrase avXy 
fipv(fip is probably to be illustrated by 
the Anabasis of Xenophon (iv. 6. 2i), 
where he describes the half-starved 
Greek soldiers refreshing themselves in 
the Armenian villages. They found 
there large bowls full of barley-wine or 
beer, with the grains of barley floating 
in it. They drank the liquid by suck¬ 
ing through long reeds or straws with¬ 
out any joint in them {ndkafioi y6vara 
ovK which they found put there 

for the express purpose. 
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lake called Askanius, which is the name both of the leader of the 
Phrygian allies of Troy and of the country from whence they are 
said to come, in the Iliad.^ They thus occupy a territory bounded 
on the south by the Pisidian mountains—on the west by the 
Lydians (indicated by a terminal pillar set up by Croesus at Ky- 
drara®)—on the east by the river Halys, on the other side of 
which were Kappadokians or Syrians :—on the north by Paphla- 
gonians and Mariandynians. But it seems besides this, that they 
must have extended farther to the w est, so as to occupy a great 
portion of the region of Mount Ida and the Troad. For Apollo- 
dorus considered that both the Doliones and the Bebrykians were 
included in the great Phrygian name f and even in the ancient poem 
called ‘ Phoronis ’ (wdiicli can Ijardly be placed later than COO ii.c.), 
the Daktyls of Mount Ida, the great discoverers of metallurgy, 
are ex])ressly named Phrygian.^ The custom of the Attic tragic 
poets to call the inhabitants of the Troad Phrygians, does not 
necessarily imply any translation of inhabitants, but an employ¬ 
ment of the general name, as better known to the audience whom 
they addressed, in preference to the less notorious specific name— 
just as the inhabitants of Bithyiiia might be described either as 
Bithynians or as Asiatic Thracians. 

If (as the language of Herodotus and Ephorus^ would seem to 
imply) we suT)pose the Phrygians to be at a considerable Their inou- 
distance from the coast and dwelling only in the interior, the early 
it will be difficult to exjdain to ourselves how or w^here nists. 
the early Greek colonists came to be so much influenced by them ; 
whereas the supposition that the tribes occupying the Troad and 
the region of Jda were Phrygians elucidates this point. And the 
fact is incontestable, that both Phrygians and Lydians did not only 
modify the religious manlf(\sta.tions of the Asiatic Greeks, and 
through thorn of the Grecian w^orld generally—but also rendered 
important aid towards the first creation of the Grecian musical 
scale. Of this the denominations of the scale afford a proof. 


' Iliad, ii. 873; xiii. 792: Arrian, i. 
29: Herodot. vii. 30. Tlie boundary of 
southward towards the 
Pisidians, smd westward as well as north¬ 
westward towards the Lydians and My- 
sians, could never be distinctly traced 
(Strabo, xii. pp. 504, 370, 028); the 
yolcauici.regioii called Katakckannienc 
is i-efcrrod in Xenophon’s time to Mysia 
(Anabas. i. 2, 10): compare the remarks 
J^i®pert in the treatise above referred 
to, Fiinf Inschriften und fiinf Stiidte, 
p. 27. 

VOL. II. 


® Herodot. i. 72 ; vii. 30. 

3 Strabo, xiv. p. G78: compare xiii. p. 
586. The legend makes D(»li6n son of 
Silemis, who is stJf' much comiected wuth 
the Phrygian Midas (Alexand. ^Etolus 
ap. Strab. xiv. p. 081), 

Phoronis, Fragm. 5, ed. Diintzer, p. 
57— 

. €v9a 70 TjTes 

’ISaloL ^pvyc^ dt^Spe^, opeVrepoi, oiKaS* tvaiov, &C. 

® Epborus ap. Strabo, xiv, p. 678 ; 
lierodot. v. 49. 

- 2 D 
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Three primitive musical modes were employed by the Greek 
Greek mu- pocts, in the earlicst times of which later authors could 
—parTiy** fiod uiiy account—the Lydian, which was the most acute 
from rhe^ —the Dorian, which was the most grave—and thci Phry- 
i^hrygittiis. gian, intermediate between the two; the highest note of the 
Lj^dian being one tone higher, that of the Dorian one tone lower, 
than the highest note of the Phrygian scale.* Such w^ere the three 
modes or scales, each including only a tetrachord, upon which the 
earliest Greek masters worked: many other scales, both higher 
and lower, were subsequently added. It thus appears that the 
earliest Greek music was, in large proportion, borrowd from 
Pliryg'ia and Lydia. A^^hen wc consider that in the eighth and 
seventh centuries before the (Christian aera, music and poetry con¬ 
joined (often also with dancing or rhythmical gesticulation) was 
the only intellectual manifestation known among the Greeks—and 
moreover, that in the belief of all the ancient writers, every mu¬ 
sical mode had its own peculiar emotional influences, powerfully 
modified the tem])er of hearers, and was intimately connected with 
the national worship—we shall see that this transmission of the 
musical modes implies much both of communication and inter¬ 
change between the Asiatic Greeks and the indigenous population 
of the continent. Now the fact of communication between the 
Ionic and the yEolic Greeks, and their eastern neighbours, the 
Lydians, is easy to comprehend generally, though we have no 
details as to the w^ay in which it took place. But we do not dis¬ 
tinctly S(ie where it was that the (Jreeks came so much into contact 
with the Phrygians, except in the region of Ida, the Troad, and 
the southern coast of the Propontis. To this region belonged 
those early Phrygian musicians (under the heroic names of Olym¬ 
pus, Ilyagnis, Marsyas), from whom the Greeks borrow^ed.*^ And 
wc may remark that the analogy between Thracians and Phry¬ 
gians seems partly to hold in respect both to music and to religion ; 

^ Sec the learned and valuable Dis- Ceinpare Clemen. Alexand. Strom, i. p. 
eertation of Eoeckli, I)e Metris Pindari, 30G. 

iii. B. p. Maptrvas may perhaps have its ety- 

2 Plutarcli, De Music,t, c. 5, 7. p. mology in the Karian or Lydian lan- 
1182; Aristoxenus aj). Athenie. xiv. p. guage. Suiias was in Karian equivalent 
624; Alkman, Frag. Iu4, ed. Bej'gk. to Ta</)os (see Steph. IJyz. v. 'Xovayt\a): 

ArLstoxeiiu.s seems to have con.sidered Ma was one of the various names of 
the Phrygian Olympus as the great Khca (Steph. Byz. v. Mdffravpa). The 
inventive genius who gave the start to word would liave been written Map* 
Grecian, music (Plutarch, ih, p. 11 Go- <rovay by an udCulic Greek. 

1141): his music was emjdoycd almost Marsyas is represented by Telestes the 
entirely for hymns to the gods, religious dithyrambist as a satyr, son of a nymph 
W'orship, the Metroa or ceremonies in — pvfjL<paycv€i MafxriJqi 

honour of the Groat Mother (p. 1140). kk4o5 (Telestds ap. Athense. xiv.p. G17). 
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since the old mythe in the Iliad, wherein the Thracian bard 
Thamyris, rashly contending in song with the Muses, is conquered, 
blinded and stripped of his art, seems to be the prototype of the 
very similar story respecting the contention of Apollo with the 
Phrygian Marsyas^—the cithara against the flute; while the 
Phrygian Midas is farther characterised as the religious disciple of 
Thracian Orpheus. 

In my previous chapter relating to the legend of Troy,^ mention 
has been already made of the early fusion of the ^]olic phrvKian 
Greeks with the indigenous population of the Troad, 

It is frlfei hence probably that the Phrygian music with Gnl’S hf 
the flute as its instrument—employed in the orgiastic rites 
and worship of the Great Mother in Mount Ida, in the JMysian 
Olympus, and other mountain regions of the country, and even in 
the Greek city of Lampsakus^—])assed to the’Gn^ek composers. 
Its introduction is cocX'val with the earliest facts respecting Grecian 
music, and must have taken place during the first century of the 
recorded Olympiads. In the Homeric poems we find no allusion 
to it, but it may probably have contributed to stimulate that 
development of lyric and elegiac composition which grew u]> 
among the post-homeric Atolians and lonians, to the gradual dis¬ 
placement of the old epic. Another instance of the fusion of 
Phrygians with (Jreeks is to be found in tlie religious ceremonies 
of Kyzikus, Kins, and IVusa, on the southern and soiith-(‘astern 
coal!s of the Propontis. At the first of the three places, the worship 
of the Great Mother of the Gods was celebrated with much 
solemnity on the hill of Dindymon, bearing the same name as that 
mountain in the interior, near Pessiiius, from wlicnce (.^ybede 
derived her ])rincipal surname of Dindymene.'* "Jlie analogy 
between the Kretan and Phrygian religious practices has betm 
often noticed, and confusion occurs not unfrequeiitly between 
Mount Ida in Kretc and the mountain of the same name in the 
Troad; while the Teukriaiis of Gergis in the Troad—who were 


^ Xenopli, Anab. i. 2, 8; Homer. 
Iliad, ii, 595; Strabo, xii. p. 578 : the 
latter connects Olympus with Kelpenac, 
as well as Marsyas. Justin, xi, 7: 

Mida, qui ab Orpheo sacroruin solem- 
nibus initiatus, Phrygiam religionibus 
imjJovit/* 

The coins of Midaeion, Kadi, and 
Prymndssus, in the more northerly por¬ 
tion of Phrygia^ibear the impress of the 
Phrygian hero Midas (Eckhel, Doctriua 
Nummorum Vet. iii. p. 143-168). 


2 Part I. ch. XV. p. 453. 

® The fragment of Hi 2 )poiiax men¬ 
tioning an eunuch of Lamj^sakus, lich 
and well-fed, I'eveals to us the Asiatic 
habits, and probably woi-.shij>, in that 
place (Fragm. 2(>, cd. Bergk):— 

Svi't'av T€ Kat fivTTWToi' rratra? 

^aLyvfievoi, uicrncp AapLij/aKTivb^ evvovxo^, &C. 

Strabo, xii. p. 564-575; Herodot. iv. 
76. 


2 D 2 
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not yet Hellenised even at the time of the Persian invasion, and 
who were affinned by the elegiac poet Kalliniis to have immigrated 
from Krete—if they were not really Phrygians, differed so little 
from them as to he called such by the poets. 

The Phrygians are celebrated by Herodotus for the abundance 
Charucter of both of their flocks and their agricultural produce.^ The 

1 iiryiTiuns, ^ ^ 

Lyciians, excellent wool for which Miletus was always renowned 

und My si* 

ans. came in part from the upper valley of the river Marauder, 

which they inhabited, lie contrasts them in this respect with the 
Lydians, among whom the attributes and capacities of persons 
dwelling in cities are chiefly brought to our view: much ^Id and 
silver, retail trade, indigc'iious games, unchastity of young women, 
yet combined with thrift and industry.’'^ Phrygian cheese and 
salt-provisions—Lydian unguents,^ carpets and coloured shoes— 
acquired notoriety* Both Phrygians and Lydians are noticed by 
Greek authors subsequent to the establishment of the Persian 
empire as a ])eople timid, submissive, industrious, and useful as 
slaves—an attribute not ascribed to the Mysians,^ who are usually 
described as brave and hardy mountaineers, difficult to hold in 
subjection: nor even true respecting the Lydians, during the 
earlier times anterior to the complete overthrow of Croesus by 
C'yrus; for they were then esteemed for their warlike prowess. 
Nor was the different character of these two Asiatic peojde yet 
effaced even in the second century after the (Christian a>ra. For 
the same Mysians, who in the time of Herodotus and Xen(1J)hon 
gave so much trouble to the Persian satraps, are described by the 
rhetor Aristeides as seizing and plundering his property at La- 
neion near Iladriani—while on the contrary he mentions the 
Phrygians as habitually coming from the interior towards the coast 
regions to do the w ork of the olive-gathering.’^ During the times 
of Grecian autonomy and ascendency, in the fifth century n.c,, the 


^ Jlcjrodot. V. 49. TroXvirpo^anararoi 
Ka\ TroKvKapTT^raToi. 

* Herodot. i. 9-), 94. 

T d p i X 0 s 4»p/>yioif (EupoliB, Marik. 
Fr, ‘23. p. r)Of>. Mcinckc )—t vph s, Atlic- 
niC. xii. 5i()— i(rxci8€s, Alexis ap. 
Atlienae. iii. 7o: sojur Phrygians however 
had never seen a fig-tree (Cicero pro 
Flacco, c. 17). 

Carpets of Sardis (A theme, v. 197): , 
<f)oiviKid€s JEapSiaviKal (Plato, CJomicns I 
ap. Athena), ii. 48); ’Ael <piK6fivpov irdv j 
rh hdp^ecuv yevos (Alexis ap. Athenae. i 
XV. p. 691, and again ib. p. 690) ; n45as ! 
Be UoiKLXos fidaOXrts eKdXvirre AvBiov j 
HaXhv ^pyov (Sappho, Fragm. 54. ed. | 


Schneidewin ; Sehol. Aristoph. Pac. 
1174). 

* Xenophon, Anabas. i. 6, 7; iii. 2, 
Meiiiorab. iii. 5, 26, a/covTto'Tal 
Muo-ol; iEschyl. Pers. 40, dfipoBiairoi 
AvBoi. 

Aristeid. Orat. xxvi. p. 346. The 
k6<I>os "'Arvos was very near to this })lace 
Laneion, which shows the identity of 
the religious names throughout Lydia 
and Mysia (Or. xxv. p. 318). About 
the Pljrygians, Aristeides, Orat. xlvi. p. 
308, Twj/ Be rrKovffltcy evena els r^v 
Birepoplat/ htralpovffiv, ^ffrrep ol 4^pvy^s 
T«i/ eXaay eveKa rrjs crvWoyijs. 

The declamatory prolixities of Aris- 
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conception of a Phrygian or a Lydian was associated in the 
Greek mind with ideas of contempt and servitude/ to which un¬ 
questionably those Asiatics became fashioned, since it was habitual 
with them under the Roman empire to sell their own children 
into slavery^—a practice certainly very rare among the Greeks, 
even when they too had become confounded among the mass of 
subjects of imperial Rome. But we may fairly assume that this 
association of contem])t with the name of a I^hrygiaii or a Lydian 
did not prevail during the early period of Grecian Asiatic settlo 
iTient, or even in the time of Alkman, Mimnermus, or Sappho, 
down t# 600 B.c. AVe first trace evidence of it in a fragment of 
Ilipponax. It began with the subjection of Asia Minor generally, 
first under CVoesus^ and then under ( 'yrus, and with the sentiment 
of comparative pride which grew uj) afterwards in the minds of 
European Greeks. The native Phrygian tribes along the l^ro- 
potitis, with whom the Greek colonists came in contact—Bebry- 
kians, Doliones, Mygdonians, Ac.—seem to have been agricul¬ 
tural, cattle-breeding, and horse-breeding; yet more vehement 
and warlike than the Phrygians of the interior, as far at least as 
can be made out by their legends. The brutal but gigantic 
Amykus son of Poseidon, chief of the Bebrykians, with whom 
Pollux contends in boxing—and his brother Mygdon to whom 
Herakles is opposed—are samples of a people whom the Greek 
poets considered ferocious, and not submissive / wliile the celc‘brity 
of the horses of Erichthonius, Laomeddn, and Asius of Arisbe, 
in the Iliad, shows that horse-breeding was a distinguishing attri¬ 
bute of the region of Ida, not less in the mind of Homer than in 
that of Virffil.'* 


teides offer little reward to the reader 
except these occasional valuable evi¬ 
dences of existing custom. 

^ Hermippus ap. Athente. i. p. 27. 
^Au^pdiro^' iK ^pvylaSy &c., the saying 
ascribed to^okratds in Gillian, V. II. x. 
14; Kuripiff. Alcest. 091; Xeno]>hon, 
Agesilaus, i. 21 ; 8trabo, vii. )). 304; 
Polyb. iv. 38. The Thracians sold their 
children into slavery—(Herod, v. (>) as 
the Circassians do at f)ro.sent (Clarke’s 
Travels, vol. i. p. 378). 

AeiKSrepos \dya) ^pvyhs was a Greek 
proverb (Strabo, i. p. 30 ; compare 
Cicero pro Flacco, c. 27). 

^ Pliilostrat. Vit. Apollon, viii. 7, 12, 
p. 340. The slave-merchants seem to 
liavG visited Thessaly, and to have 
boiicrlit slaves at Pagaste ; these were 
eitljer Penests sold by their masters 
out of the country, or perhaps non- 


Greeks procured from the borderers in 
the interior (Aristoph. I’lutus, 321 ; 
Hermippus ap. Athenic. i. p. 27. At 
Hayaaal hovXovs Kal (TTLyfJLarlas Trape- 
Xov(n» 

^ Phrygian slaves seem to have been 
niinioroiis at Miletus in the time of 
Hipponax, Frag. 30, od. Rergk :— 

Kai Tovs croAoi(COv?> 171' Aa^wert, n-epratriK, 

*Ppvya<; fiev es McAtjtoi' aAr/)iTev<rorTav 

^ Theocrit. Idyll, xxii. 47-13:); Apol¬ 
lon. Khod. i. 937-934; ii. 5-140; Valci-. 
Flacc. iv. 100; Apollodor. ii. 3, 9. 

* Iliad, ii. l:iK ; xii. 97; xx. 219; 
Virgil, Georgic, iii. 27(> 

” Illas illicit amor (oqiias) tnins Oargara, transque 
sunaiitem 

Ascaiuum/’ &c. 

Klausen (jEneas und die Penaten, 
vol. i. pp. 52-50, 102-107) has put 
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According to the legend of the Phrygian town of Gordium on 
Primitive the rlvcr Sangarius, the primitive Phrygian king Gordius 
kins Kero was Originally a poor husbandman, upon the yoke of 
Gordius. team, as he one day tilled his held, an eagle 

Midas. perched and ])osted himself. Astonished at this portent, 
he consulted the Tclmissean augurs to know what it meant, 
when a maiden of the prophetic breed acquainted him that the 
kingdom was destined to his family. He espoused her, and the 
offspring of the marriage wiis Midas. Sedition afterwards break¬ 
ing out among the Mirygians, they were directed by an oracle, 
as the only means of tranquillity, to choose for themselves as king 
the man whom they should first see approaching in a waggon. 
Gordius and Midas hap])ened to be then coming into the town in 
their waggon, and tlie crown was conferred upon them. Their 
waggon, consecrated in the citadel of Gordium to Zeus Basileus, 
became celebrated from the insoluble knot whereby the yoke was 
attached, and from the severance of it afterwards by the sword 
of Alexander the Great. Whosoever could untie the knot, to him 
the kingdom of Asia was portended, and Alexander was the first 
whose sword both fulfilled the condition and realised the prophecy.^ 

Of these legendary Phrygian names and anecdotes we can 
make no use for historical purposes. We know nothing of any 
Phrygian kings, during the historical times; but Herodotus tells 
us of a certain Midas son of Gordius, king of Phrygia, who was 
the first foreign sovereign that ever sent offerings to the Delphian 
temple, anterior to Gyges of Lydia. This Midas dedicated to 
the Delphian god the throne on which he was in the habit of 
sitting to administer justice. Chronologers have referred the in¬ 
cident to a Phrygian king Midas placed by Eusebius in the tenth 
Olympiad—a su])position which there are no means of verifying.^ 
There may have been a real Midas king of Gordium; but that 
there was ever any great united Phrygian monarchy, w^e have not 
the least ground for supposing. The name Gordius so{[|of Midas 
again appears in the legend of Creesus and Solon told by Hero¬ 
dotus, as part of the genealogy of the ill-fated prince Adrastus: 
here too it seems to represent a legendary rather than a real 
person.’^ 

Of the Lydians I shall speak in the following chapter. 

together with great enulition all the son of the Great Mother herself (Plu- 
legendary ijidications respecting these tarch, Ciesar, y; Hygin. fab. 191). 
regions. " Herodot. i. 14, with Wesseling's 

1 Arrian, ii. .‘i; Justin, xi. 7. I note. 

According to another tale, Midas was | 3 Herodot. i, 34. 
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CHArTER XVII. 


LYDIANS.—MEDES.—CIMMERIANS.—SCYTHIANS. 

The early relations between the Lydians and the Asiatic Greeks, 
anterior to the reij^n of Gyges, are not better %nown Lydians- 
to us than those of the Phrygians. Their native music 
became partly incorporated with the Grei'k, as the Pliry- 
gian music was; to which it was very analogous, both in instru¬ 
ments and in character, though the Lydian mode was considered 
by the ancients as more effeminate and enervating. The flute 
was used alike by Phrygians and Lydians, jjassing from botli of 
them to the Greeks. But the magadis or j)eetis (a harp with 
sometimes as many as twenty strings, sounded two together in 
octave) is said to have been borrowed by the Lesbian Terj)a.nder 
from the Lydian banquets.^ The flute-players who acquired 
esteem among the early Asiatic. Greeks were often Phrygian or 
Lydian slaves; and even the*poet Alkman, who gained for himself 
permanent renown among the Greek lyric poets, though not a 
slave born at Sardis, as is sometimes said, was probably of Lydian 
extraction. 

It has been already mentioned that Homer knows nothing of 
T.ydia or Lydians. He names Miconlaiis in iuxtaposi- 

. J 1 their riii)if,al 

tion with Karians, and we are told by Herodotus that the Siirciis un¬ 
people once called Majonian received the new a])pella- Homer, 
tion of Lydian from Lydus son of Atys. Sardis, whose almost 
inexpugnable citadel was situated on a precipitous rock on the 
northern side of the ridge of Tmblus, overhanging the plain of the 
river Ilermus, was the capital of the Lydian kings. It is not 
named by Homer, though he mentions both Tniolus and the 
neighbouring Gygman lake: the fortification of it was ascribed to 
an old Lydian king named Meles, iind strange legends were told 
concerning it.^ Its possessors were enriched by the neighbourhood 
of the river Paktolus, which flowed down from Mount Tmolus 
towards the Ilermus, bringing considerable quantities of gold in 
its sands. To this cause historians often ascribed the abundant 

^ Pindar, ap. Athens©, xiv. p. 635; 1626; Pausan. ix. 5, 4. 
compare Telestes ap. Athense. xiv. p. | ^ Hcrodot. i. 84, 
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treasure belonging to Croesus and his predecessors. But Crcesiis 
possessed, besides, other mines near Pergamus while another 
cause of wealth is also to be found in the general industry of the 
Lydian pdhple, which the circumstances mentioned respecting 
them seem to attest. They were the first people (according to 
Herodotus) who ever carried on retail trade; and the first to coin 
money of gold and silver.^ 

The archaeologists of Sardis in the time of Herodotus (a century 
Early Lydian the Persian conquest) carried very far back the an- 
kinga. tiquity^f the Lydian monarchy, by means of a series of 
names which are in great part, if not altogether, divine and heroic. 
Herodotus gives us first Manes, Atys, and Lydus—next a line of 
kings beginning with Ilerakles, twenty-two in number, succeeding 
each other from father to son and lasting for 505 years. The first 
of this line of Ilerakleid kings was Agron, d(\scended from Ilerakles 
in the fourth generation—Ilerakles, Alka*us, Ninus, Belus, and 
Agi'on. The twenty-second prince of this Ilerakleid family, after 
an uninterrupted succession of father and son during 505 years, 
was Kandaules, called by the Greeks Myrsilus the son of Myrsus. 
With him the dynasty ended, and ended by one of those curious 
incidents which Herodotus has narrated with his usual dramatic, 
yet unaffected, emphasis. It was the- divine will that Kandaules 
should be destroyed, and he lost his rational judgement. Having 
a wife the most beautiful woman in Lydia, his vanity could not be 
satisfied without exhibiting her naked person to Gyges son of 
Daskylus, his principal confidant and the commander of his guards. 
In spite of the vehement rejmgnance of Gyges, this resolution was 
executed; but the wife became aware of the inexpiable affront, and 
took her measures to avenge it. Surrounded by her most faithful 
domestics, she sent for Gyges, and addressed him,—‘‘Two ways are 
Kandaui^is Hygos : takc which thou wilt. Either 

andGyg6s. Kaudaules, wed me, and acquire the kingdom of 
Lydia—or else thou must at once perish. For thou hast seen 
forbidden things, and either thou, or the man who contrived it for 
thee, must die.” Gyges in vain entreated to be spared so terrible 
an alternative: he was driven to the option, and he chose that 
which promised safety to himself.^ The queen, planting him in 
ambush behind the bed-chamber door, in the very spot where 
Kandaules had placed him as a spectator, armed him with a 
daggeV, which he plunged into the heart of the sleeping king. 

1 Aristot. Mirabil. Auscultat. 52. pulvai —a phrase to ■which Gibbon lias 

2 rierodot. i. 94. ascribed an intended irony which it is 

3 Herodot. i. 13. alpUrai avrhs we- difl&cult to discover in Herodotus. 
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Thus ended the dynasty of the ITerakleids; yet there was a 
large party in Lydia who indignantly resented the death 
of Kandaules, and took amis against Gyges. A civil Pticcceds to 
war ensued, which both parties at length consented to kieid. 
terminate by reference to the Delphian oracle. The decision of 
that holy referee being given in favour of Gyges, the kingdom of 
Lydia passed to his dynasty, called the Mermnadae. But the 
oracle accompanied its verdict with an intimation that in the 
person of the fifth descendant of (Jyges, the murder of Kandaules 
would be avenged—a warning of which (Herodotus innocently 
remarks) no one took any notice, until it was actually fulfilled in 
the person of Ooesus.^ 

Jn this curious legend, which marks the commencement of the 
dynasty called Mermnada", the historical kings of Lydia—we can¬ 
not determine how much, or whether any part, is historical. 
Gyges was prolfebly a real man, contem])orary with the youth of 
the poet Archilochus; but the name Gyges is also an heroic name 
in Lydian arclueology. lie is the ej)onymus of the Gygman lake 
near Sardis. Of the many legends told respecthig him, 

Plato has preserved one, according to which, Gyges is 
a mere herdsman of the king of Lydia: after a terrible storm 
and earthquake he sees near him a chasm in the earth, into 
which he descends and finds a vast horse of brass, hollow and 
partly open, wherein there lies a gigantic corpse with a golden 
ring. This ring he carries away, and discovers unexpectedly that 
it possesses the miraculous property of rendering him invisible at 
pleasure. Being sent on a message to tlui king he makes the 
magic ring available to his ambition. He first possesses himself 
of the person of the queen, then with her aid assassinates the king, 
and finally s(uzcs the sceptre.^ 

The legend thus recounted by Plato, thoroughly Oriental in* 
character, has this one point in common with the Herodotean, 
that the adventurer Gyges, through the favour and hel}) of the 
queen, destroys the king and becomes his successor. Fe- . . 

minine preference and patronage are the cause of his 

. ^ ^ “ . . . ning through 

prosperity. Klausen has showir*^ that this “aphrodisiac tiuiogomisof 

• rt j, . T , , « Asia Minor. 

miiucnce runs in a peculiar manner through many ot 

the Asiatic legends, both divine and heroic. The Phrygian ]Midas 

^ Herodot. i. 13. ro^rrov tov iTreos very suitably the ring of Gyges to the 

• . . . \6yoif ovSeya iiroifvvTo, trply helmet of Hades. 

3 Klansoii, .d^rieas iind die Pena- 
" Plato, Ilepubl. ii. p. 360; Cicero, ten, pp. 34, 110, &c.: comiwe Meuke, 
OlUc. iii. 9. Plato (x. p. 612) compares Lydiaca, ch. 8, 9, 
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or Gordius (as before recounted) acquires the throne by marriage 
with a divinely privileged maiden: the favoui*, shown by Aphrodite 
to Anchises, confers upon the uEneada? sovereigntyjii the Troad : 
moreover the great Phrygian and Lydian goddess Ehea or Cybele 
has always her lavoured and self-devoting youth Atys, who is 
worshipped along with her, and who serves as a sort of mediator 
between her and mankind. The feminine element appears pre¬ 
dominant in Asiatic mythes. Midas, Sardanapalus, Sandon, and 
even Herakles,^ are described as clothed in women’s attire and 
working at the loom; while on the other hand the Amazons and 
Semiramis achieve great conquests. 

Admitting therefore the historical character of the Lydian kings 
called Mermnada?, beginning with Gyges about 715-G9() b.c., and 
ending wuth Croesus, we find nothing but legend to explain to us 
the circumstances which led to their accession. Still less can we 
make out anything respecting the preceding kiflgs, or determine 
whether Lydia was ever in fonner times connected with or de¬ 
pendent upon the kingdom of Assyria, as Ktesias affirmed.^ Nor 
can we certify the reality or dates of the old Lydian kings named 
by the native historian Xanthus,—Alkimus, Kambles, Adra- 
mytes.'* One piece of valuable information, how^ever, we acquire 
,. . from Xanthus—the distribution of Lydia into tw^o parts, 

Distribution ^ i i i i i i 

of Lydia into Lydia propcr and 1 orrhebia, which he traces to the tw^o 

jpQptfS » X J. ^ 

K-h'bia —Lydus arid Torrhebus; he states that the 

dialect of the Lydians and Torrhebians differed much in 
the same degree as that of Doric and Ionic Greeks.^ Torrhebia 
appears to have included the valley of the Kaister, south of Tmo- 
lus, and near to the frontiers of Karia. 

With Gyges, the Mermnad king, commences the series of aggres- 
Proceedings sioTis froni Sardis upon the Asiatic Greeks, wdiich ultimately 
# of Gyges. ended in their subjection. Gyges invaded the territories 
of Miletus and Smyrna, and even took the city (probably not the 
citadel) of Kolophon. Though he thus however made war upon 
the Asifltic Greeks, he was munificent in his donations to the Gre¬ 
cian god of Delphi. His numerous as well as costly offerings 


1 See the article of 0. Miiller in the 

Rheinisch. Mutseum fur Philologie, Jahr- 
gang, iii. p. also Movers, Die 

Phonizier, ch. xii. p. 452-470. 

2 Diodor. ii. 2. Niebuhr also con¬ 
ceives that Lydia was in early days a 
portion of the Assyrian empire (Kleine 
iSchriften, p. 371). 

3 Xanthi Fragment. 10, 12', 19, ed. 


Didot; Athense, x. p. 415; Nikolaus 
Damasc. p. 3G, Orelli. 

Xanthi Fragm. 1, 2; Dionys. Halik. 
A. R. i. 28; Stephan. Byz. v. TSp^v^os. 
The whole genealogy given by Diony¬ 
sius is probably borrowed from Xanthus 
—Zeus, Manes, Kotys, Asies and Atys, 
Lydus and Torrhdbus. 
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were seen in the temple by Herodotus. Elegiac compositions of 
the poet Mimncrmus celebrated the valour of the Sinyrnaeans in 
their battle wm^jOyges.^ We hear also, in a story which bears 
the impress otjLydian more than of Grecian fancy, of a beautiful 
youth of Smyrna named Magnes, to whom Gyges was attached, 
aiid who incurred the disph^asure of his countrymen for having 
composed verses in celebration of the victories of the Lydians over 
the Amazons. To avenge the ill-treatment received by this youth, 
Gyges attacked the territory of Magnesia (probably Magnesia on 
Sipylus) and after a considerable struggle took the city.^ 

How far the Lydian kingdom of Sardis extended during the 
reign of Gyges, ^e have no means of ascertaining. Strabo alleges 
that the whole Troad^ belonged to him, and that the Greek settle¬ 
ment of Abydus on the Hellespont was established by the Mile¬ 
sians only under his auspices. On what authority this statement 
is made, we are not told, and it appears doubtful, especially as so 
many legendary anecdotes are connected with the name of Gyges. 
This prince reigned (according to Herodotus) thirty-eight years, 
and was succeeded by his son Ardys, who reigned forty- uis son and 
nine years (about b.c. 678-629). We learn that he Ardys. 
attacked the Milesians, and took the Ionic city of Priene. Yet 
this possession cannot have been maintained, for the city appears 
afterwards as autonomous.'* His long reign however was signalised 
by two events, both of considerable moment to the Asiatic Greeks; 
the invasion of the Cimmerians—and the first approach to collision 
(at least the first of which we have any historical knowledge) 
between the inhabitants of Lydia and those of Upper Asia under 
the Median kings^ 

It is affirmed by all authors that the Medes were originally 
numbered among the subjects of the great Assyrian Assyrians 
empire, of which Nineveh (or Ninos as the Greeks calls 
it) was the chief town, and Babylon one of the principal portions. 
That the population and power of these two great cities (as well 
as of several others which the Ten Thousand Greeks in their 
march found ruined and deserted in those same regions) is of high 
antiquity,^ there is no room for doubting. But it is now|iy in¬ 
cumbent upon a historian of Greece to entangle himself m the 
mazes of Assyrian chronology, or to w^eigh the degree of credit to 
which the conflicting statements of Herodotus, Ktesias, Berosus, 


Herod, i. 14; Pausan. ix. 29, 2. 

^ Nikolaus Damasc. p. 52, ed. Orelli. 
® Strabo, xiii. p, 590, 


^ Herodot. i. 15. 

® Xeuopliou. Anabas. iii, 4, 7 ; 10, 11. 
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Abydenus, &c. are entitled. With the Assyrian empire ’—which 
lasted, according to Herodotus, 520 years, according to Ktesias, 
1300 years—the Greeks have no ascertainable Ci||piection. The 
city of Nineveh appears to have been taken by the Medes a little 
before the year 600 b.c. (insofar as the chronology can be made 
out), and exercised no influence upon Grecian affairs. Those in¬ 
habitants of Upper Asia, with w-hom the early Greeks had relation, 
were the Medes, and the Assyrians or Chaldfeans of Babylon—• 
both originally subject to the Assyrians of Nineveh—both after¬ 
wards acquiring independence—and both ultimately embodied in 
the Persian empire. At wdiat time either of them became first in¬ 


dependent, wc do not know.- 

* TTerodot. i. 95 ; Ktosias, Fragm. As- 
syr. xiii. p. 419, ed. Uabr.; Diodor. ii. 
21. Ktcsias gives 50 geueratioiis of 
Assyrian kings from Ninyas to Sardana- 
palus: Velleius, 55; Eusebius, 55: Syn- 
cellus, 4o; Castor, 27 ; Ce])halion, 25. 
See Bahr ad Ctesiaiii, p. 42.S. The 
liabyloiiian chronology of J>ej*osu.« (a 
priest of Bel us, about 280 b.c.) gave 8b 
kings and 54,000 years from the «lcluge 
to the Median occupation of Babylon; 
then 1455 years down tf) the reign of 
Phul king of Assyria (Berosi Eraginenta, 
p. 8, ed. Richter), 

Mr. (Clinton sets foi4-h the chief state¬ 
ments and discrepancies respecting As¬ 
syrian chronology in his Ap})endix, c. 
4. But the suppositions to which he 
resorts, in order to bring them into har¬ 
mony, appear to me unoertihed and gra¬ 
tuitous. 

Compare the different, hut not more 
successful track followed by Larcher 
(Chronologic, c. 3, ]>. 145-157). 

^ Here again both Larcher .and Mr. 
Clinton re})resent the time, at which 
the Medes made themselves indepen¬ 
dent of Assyria, as perfectly ascertained, 
though Larcher places it in 748 b.c., 
and Mr, Clinton in 711 b.c. ^‘l/cpo(iue 
ne me ])aroit pas doutcuse ” (Chrono¬ 
logic, c. iv. p. 157j, says Larcher. Mr. 
Clinton treats the epoch of 711 B.c. for 
this same event, as fixed upon “the an- 
thoritij of Scripture " and I'easons upon it 
in more than one j)Jace as a fact altoge¬ 
ther indisputable (Appendix, c. iii. p. 
259): We may collect from Scripture 

that the Medes did not become indepen¬ 
dent till after the death of Sennacherib; 
and accordingly Josephus (Ant. x. 2), 
having related the death of this king 
and the miraculous recovery of Heze- 
kiah from sickness, adds— iy rovrep ry 


The astronomical canon, which 

rwy 'Aao'vpiwy apxh^ 
irirh M7)Swy KaraKvB^vai. But the death 
of Sennacherib, as will be shown here¬ 
after, i.s di'tcrmined to the beginning of 
711 B.c. The Medi,an revolt, then, did 
not occur befiire B.c. 711; whicli refutes 
Conringius, who raises it to b.c. 715, 
and Valckeimer, wlio raises it to B.c. 
741. Herodotus indeed imjdies an in- 
terv.al of some s])aec between the revolt 
of the Medes and the election of Deiokes 
to be king. But these aimi a^acrlKevroi 
could not have been prior to the fifty- 
three years of Deiokes, since the revolt 
is fimiicd In/ Srrijdnre to B.C. 711. Again, 
p. 261, he s.ays, respecting the four Me- 
di.an kings mentioned by Eusebius be¬ 
fore Doioke.s—^*If they existed at all, 
they governed Media during the empire 
of the Assyrians, as wc hnnr from Scri/>~ 
tinr.*' And again, p. 280—“ The preci.se 
date of the tcrrnin.ation (of the Assyrian 
empire) in b.c. 711 is (/iven hi/ Scripture, 
with wliich Herodotus agrees,” &c. 

Mr. ClinU)!! here treats, more than 
once, tlie revolt of the Medes as fixed to 
the year 711 b.c. hy Serijdnrc; but he 
ju’oduces no passage of Scripture to jus¬ 
tify his allegation: and the passage 
which he cites from Josephus alludes, 
not to the Median revolt, but to the 
destruction of the Assyrian empire by 
the Medes. Herodotus represents the 
Medes as revolting from the Assyrian 
empire, and maintaining their indepen¬ 
dence for some time (undefined in ex¬ 
tent) before the election of Deiokes as 
king: but he gives us no means of de¬ 
termining the date of the Median revolt. 
When Mr. Clinton says (p. 280, Note 
O .)—“ I suppo.se Herodotus to place the 
revolt of the Medes in Olymp. 17. 2, 
since he places the accession of Deiokes 
in Olymp. 17. 3/'—this is a conjecture of 
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gives a list of kings of Babylon 
a?ra of Nabonassar, or 747 b.c.. 

liis own: and thf^narrativo of Hcro- 
dotes seems plainly to imply that he 
conceived an interval far greater than 
one year between these two events. Dio¬ 
dorus gives the same interval as lasting 
for many generations (Diod. ii. 3‘2). 

We know—both from Scripture and 
from the rhcDiiician annals, as cited by 
Josephus—that the Assyrians of Nineveh 
were poweiful conquerors in Syria, Ju¬ 
daea, and Phoenicia, during the reigns 
of Salnianeser and Sennacherib. The 
statement of Jose]>hns further imj)lies 
that Mtidia was subject to Salmaneser, 
who took the Israelites from their coun¬ 
try into Media and Porsis, and brought 
the Cuthceans out of Media and IVu-sis 
into the lauds of the Israelites (Jose]>h. 
ix. 14, 1; X. 0, 7). We know farther 
that after Sennacherib, the Assyrians of | 
Nineveh are no more mentioned Jis in- 
vad(U’s or distui'bers of Syria or Jinhea; 
the Chalda^ans or Pabyloniaiis become 
then the enemies whom those. couuti*ies 
have to dread. Josephus tells us, that 
at this epoch tlie Assyrian empire was 
destroyed by the Medes—or, as he says 
in anotlier ])lace, by the Medes and 
IVdbylonians (x. 2, 2; Here is 

good evidence for i>elieviiig tbat the 
Assyrian empire of Nineveh sustained 
at this time a great shock and dimiim- 1 
tion of power. Put as to the natuie of ' 
this diminution, and the way in which 
it w’as brought about, it appears to me 
that there is a disereptincy of authori¬ 
ties which we have no means of recon¬ 
ciling—Jtisophus fol low’s the same view 
as Ktesias, of the destruction of the 
empire of Nineveh by the Medes and 
Babylonians united, while Herodotus 
conceives successive revolts of the ter¬ 
ritories dependent upon Nineveh, le- 
giniiiiig with that of the Mede.s, and 
Btill leaving Nineveh tiourishiug and 
powerful in its ow’n territory. Hero¬ 
dotus further conceives Nineveh a.s 
taken by Kyaxard.s the Mede, about the 
year (Hh) nc., without any mention of 
Babylonians—on the conb-aiy, in his 
representation, Nitokris the queen of 
Babylon is afraid of the Medes (i. 185), 
partly from the general increase of their 
power, but especially from their having 
taken Nineveh (though Mr. Clinton tells 
us, p. 275, that Nineveh was destroyed 
B e. boo, as we have seen from the united 
testimonies of the Scripture and Hero¬ 
dotus, h}j the Medes and Babylonians "), 


beginning with what is called the 
> dcK's not prove at what epoch 

Construing fairly the text of Hero¬ 
dotus, it will appear that he conceived 
the relations of these oriental kingdoms 
betw^gen 800 and 580 n.c. differently on 
many material points from Ktesias, or 
Berosus, or Josephus. And ho himself 
expressly tells us, that ho heard “four 
different tales '* even respecting Cyrus 
(i. 9."*) — much more resi)ecting events 
anterior to Cyrus by more than a cen- 
tury. 

The chronology of the Medes, Biiby- 
loiiians, Lydians, and Greeks in Asia, 
when we come to the seventh century 
B.C., ac(piiros some fixtid points which 
give us assurance of correctness witliin 
certain limits ; but above the year 70l> 
n.c. no such fixed i>oints can be de¬ 
tected. We caimoL discriminate the 
hi.storical from the mythical in our 
authorities—we cannot reconcile them 
with each other, except by violent 
clianges and conjectures—^nor can we 
determine wliich of them ought to ]>e 
, set aside in favour of the other. The 
names and dates of the Babylonian 
kings down from Nabonassjir, "in the 
('anon of Ptolemy, are doubtless au¬ 
thentic, but they are names and dates 
only. When we come tt) apjdy them to 
illustrfite real or supposed matters of 
fact, d»*awn from other sources, they 
only create a new em]>arrassment, for 
even the names of the kings as reported 
by differout authors do not agree, and 
Mr. Clinton informs us (p. ‘277)—“In 
tracing tlie identity of hvastern kings, 
the times and the transactions are bet¬ 
ter guides than the names; for these, 
from many well-known causes (i\s the 
chaiige.s which they undergo in ]>assing 
through the. (4reck language, and the 
substitution of ji title or an epithet for 
the name), are variously reported, so 
that the same kiny fre<}Henilf/ appears under 
many different nppcllidions” Here then 
is a new problem : we are to emj>loy 
“the times and transactionsto iden¬ 
tify the kings: but unfortunately the 
times are marked only by the succession 
of kings, and the transactions are known 
only by statements ahvaj’^s scanty and 
often iiTeeoncilcable with each other. 
So that our means of identifying the 
kings are altogether insufficient, and 
whoever will examine the process of 
identification as it appears in Mr. Clin¬ 
ton’s chapters, will see that it is in a 
high degree arbitrary; more arbitrary 
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these Babylonian chiefs became independent of Nineveh : and the 
catalogue of Median kings, which Herodotus begins with Deiokes, 
about 709-711 b.c., is coiiimenced by Kteslas more than a century 
earlier—moreover the names in tlie two lists are different almost 
from first to last. 

For the historian of Grdhce, the Medes first begin to acquire 
First Median importance about G56 b.c., under a king whom Hero- 
Deiokes. dotus calls Phraoitcs, son of Deiokes. Respecting 
Deiokes himself, Herodotus recounts to us how he came to be first 
chosen king.^ The seven tribes of Medes dwelt dispersed in sepa¬ 
rate villages, without any common authority, and the mischiefs 
of anarchy were painfully felt among them. Deiokes, having 
acquired great reputation in his own village as a just man, was 
invoked gradually by all the adjoining villages to settle their dis¬ 
putes. As soon as his efficiency in this vocation, and the improve¬ 
ment which he brought about, had become felt throughout all the 
tribes, he artfully threw up his post and retired again into privacy,— 
upon which the evils of anarchy revived in a manner more into¬ 
lerable than before. The Medes had now no choice except to 
elect a king. The friends of Deiokes expatiated so w^annly upon 
his virtues, that he was the pcTson chosen.^ The first step of the 
new king was to exact from the pcojde a body of guards selected 
by himself; next, he commanded them to build the city of Ekba- 
tana, upon a hill surrounded with seven concentric circles of walls, 
his own palace being at the top and in the innermost. He farther 
organised the scheme of Median despotism ; the king, though his 
person w^as constantly secluded in a fortified palace, inviting wTitten 
communications from all aggrieved persons, and administering to 
each the decision or the redress which it required—informing 
himself, moreover, of passing events by means of ubiquitous sj)ies 
and officials, who seized all wrong-doers and brought them to the 
palace for condign punishment. Deiokes farther constrained the 
Medes to abandon their separate abodes and concentrate them¬ 
selves in Ekbatana, from whence all the powers of government 
branched out. And the seven distinct fortified circles in the town, 
coinciding as they do with the number of the Median tribes, 
were probably conceived by Herodotus as intended each for one 


still are,the processes which he employs chronological results, 
for bringing about a forced harmony be- ‘ Herodot. i. 90-100. 

tween discrepant authorities. Nor is 2 Herodot. i. 97. ws S* Sokcu, 

Volney (Chronologie d’Herodote, vol. i. fiaKicrra eA^yoy oi rov ATfUneu tplAot, 
p. 383-429) more satisfactory in his &c. 
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distinct tribe—the tribe of Deiokes occupying the innermost along 
with himself.^ 

Except the successive steps of this well-laid political plan, we 
hear of no other acts ascribed to Deiokes. lie is said to have 
held the government for fifty-three years, and then dying, was 
succeeded by his son Phraortes. Of the real history of 
Deiokes, we cannot be said to know anv thing. For the crociauma-; 

. . /*TTi 1 t<Tials not 

interesting narrative ot Herodotus, of which the above orUntui. 
is an abridgment, presents to us in all its points (Grecian society 
and ideas, not Oriental. It is like the discussion which the his¬ 
torian ascribes to the seven Persian conspirators, previous to the 
accession of Darius—whether they shall adopt an oligarchical, a 
deinocratical, or a monarchical form of government or it may be 
compared, perhaps more aptly still, to the Cyropsedia of Xeno- 
})hon, who beautifully and elaborately works out an ideal such as 
Herodotus exhibits in brief outline. l"he story of Deiokes de¬ 
scribes what may be called the despot’s progress, first as candidate 
and afterwards as fully established. Amidst the active political 
discussion carried on by intelligent Greeks in the days of Hero¬ 
dotus, there w^ere doubtless many stories of the successful arts of 
ambitious despots, and much remark as to the probable means con¬ 
ducive to their success, of a nature similar to those in the Politics 
of Aristotle : one of these tales Herodotus has employed to deco¬ 
rate the birth and infixncy of the Median monarchy. His Deiokes 
begins like a clever Greek among other Greeks, equal, free and 
disorderly. He is athirst for despotism from the beginning, and 
is forward in manifesting his rectitude and justice, ‘‘ as beseems a 
candidate for command he passes into a despot by the public 
vote, and receives what to the Greeks was the great symbol and 
instrument of such transition, a personal body-guard; he ends by 
organising both the machinery and the etiquette of a despotism in 
the Oriental fashion, like the Cyrus of Xenophon.'^ Only that 

^ Ilerodot. i. 98, 99, 100. OlKoSoju.r}- poraritjs regarded them as of Grecian 
OsPToov 5c vdvTOJV, KQcryiOv rSySe Ar}i6Krfs coinage. 

wpwrds iffTip d Karaff^rjcrdficvus’ /udire ^ Herodot. i. 96. ^lE.6vrQ^v dc avro- 
i(Ti4vai rrapd ^a(ri\4a jxrjdcuaj St* dyyf\cDV v6fxu)v irdvrcov dpd r^v ^Tretpoy, w5f aifTi9 
5c -yrdvra dpaaBai 5c ^acri\4a 4s rupayptbas TrepirjWoy. *Ay^p 4v roiffi 

virh iJ.7)b€y6s* Trphs 5c rovTOiai eri ye\^p M^5oi(rt 4y4ytro a'o<f>hs, oijyqfj,a 
Tc^Ktti ’irrv€iy dyriop, Kal dnaffi elyai AtjXoktjs .... Ouros d Arj'idKrjSf ipa- 

rovrd ye alaxpdpf &c. and , . , , ot (rSels Tvpayp'ibos^ iirolee rolabey 8co . 

KardffKoirol re Kal Kar-fjKOoi ^aray dyd 'O 54 5r^, oTa ixyewfieyos apx^*'» 
srdaray r^y x^PV^ ^px^- >ca\ BIkuios ^y. 

^ Herodot. iii. 80-82. Herodotus, Compare the chapters above referred 
while he positively asserts the genuine- to in Herodotus with the eighth book 
ness of these deliberations, lets drop of the Cyropsedia, wherein Xenophon 
the intimation that many of his contem- desaribes the manner in which the 
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both these authors maintain the superiority of their Grecian ideal 
over Oriental reality, by ascribiiig* both to Dei'okes and Cyrus a 
just, systematic and laborious administration, such as their own 
experience did not present to them in Asia. Probably Herodotus 
had visited Ekbatana (which he describes and measures like an 
eye-witness, comparing* its circuit to that of Athens), and there 
heard that Deiokes was the builder of the city, the earliest known 
Median king, and the first author of those public customs which 
struck him as peculiar, after a revolt from Assyria: the interval 
might then be easily filled up, between Median autonomy and 
Median despotism, by intermediate incidents such as would have 
accompanied that transition in the longitude of Greece. The 
features of these inhabitants of Upper Asia, for a thousand years 
forward from the time at which we are now' arrived—under the 
descendants of Deiokes, of Cyrus, of Arsakes, and of Ardshir—are 
so unvarying,^ that we are much assisted in detecting those occa¬ 
sions in which Herodotus or others infuse into their history indi¬ 
genous Grecian ideas. 

Phraortes (G58-G36 b.c.), having extended the dominion of the 
Phraortfis.— Mcdos ovcr a large ])ortion of Upper Asia,- and con- 
Kyaxares. q^.^cd both the I^crsiaiis and several other nations, w'as 
ultimately defeated and slain in a war against the Assyrians of 
Nineveh ; who, tliough deprived of their external dependencies, 
were yet brave and powerful by themselves. Ilis son Kyaxares 
(G3G-595 B.c.) followed up with still greater energy the same 
plans of conquest, and is said to have been the first who introduced 
any organisation into the military forces—before his time, archers. 


Median despotism was put in effective 
order and turned to useful account by 
Cyrus, especially the arningements for 
imposing on the imagination of liis sub¬ 
jects {KaTayorjT€V€iv, viii. 1, 40)—(it is 
a small thing, but marks the cognate 
plan of Herodotus and Xcn(»phou), 
Deiokes forbids his subjects to laugh 
or spit ill his presence. Cyrus also 
directs that no one shall spit, or wipe 
his nose, or turn round to look at any¬ 
thing, when the king is present (Hero- 
dot. i. 99; Xeii. (!yrop. viii. 1, 4‘J). 
Again,, viii. .'1, 1, about the pompous 
procession of Cyrus when he rides out 
—Kol yap avT7\s rris ^^eAaerfus rj rre- 
fxv6rT}S Tjfxiv 8 ok€i fiia twi / eTuai rwv 

lx^fjiT]XO^V7iixivwVf r)]V apxh^ p-h eiWaTu- 
(ppdvnrov etyai—analogous to the Median 
Deiokes in Herodotus - Tavra 5e irepl 
iavrhv iffipvvve raivSe eiVe/cei/, &c. C'//- 

rus^ ipfpavl^wv Bk Kal tovto *6tl rrepl 


ttoKAou ^'TToiecro, yuT^SeVa fjLr)T€ 
a^LK^ip jUT/re (rvpuaxov^ aWh rh SiKaiou 
if^xi'pcos opwu (C'yrej). viii. 1, 2(1). 

lu'iol.e'i—rh Sitcaioy (pvAdaracoy 
TTos (Herodot. i. lUO). ('i/rim provides 
numerous persons W’ho serve to him as 
eyes and ears throughout the country 
(Cyrop. viii. 2, 12), J>cn)hh has many 
KardcKOTToi and KaT'fjKoot (Herodot. ih.). 

‘ When the Roman emperor Claudius 
sends the young Parthian prince Meher- 
datos, who had been an liostage at 
Rome, to occupy the kingdom which 
the Parthian envoys tendered to him, he 
gives him some good advice, conceived 
in the school of Greek and Roman poli¬ 
tics,—Addidit "pnecepta, ut non do- 
minatioiieiu ac servos, sed rectorem et 
cives, cogitaret: clementiamque ac jus- 
titiam, quanto ignara barbaris, tanto 
toleratiora, capesseret.’' (Tacit. Annal. 
xii. 11.) 
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spearmen and cavalry had been confounded together indiscriminately, 
until this monarch established separate divisions for each. He ex¬ 
tended the Median dominion to the eastern bank of the Ilalys, which 
river afterwards, by the conquests of the Lydian king Croesus, 
became the boundary between the Lydian and Median empires; 
and he carried on war for six years with Alyattes king of Lydia, 
in consequence of the refusal of the latter to give up a band of 
Scythian Nomads, who having quitted the territory of Kyaxares in 
order to escape severities with which they were nicnacod, had 
sought refuge as suppliants in Lydia.^ The war, indecisive as 
respects success, was brought to its close by a remarkable incident. 
In the midst of a battle between the Median and Lydian armies 
there happened a total eclipse of the sun, which occasioned equal 
alarm to both j)arties, and induced them irnriu'diately to cease 
hostilities.*^ The Kilikian prince SyeniK'sis, and the Babylonian 
])rince Labynetus iiitcrj)osed their mediation, and effected a recon¬ 
ciliation between Kyaxares and Alyattes, one of the conditions of 
which was, that Alyattes gave his daughter Aryeiiis in marriage to 
Astyages son of Kyaxares. In this manner began the connection 
betw^een the Lydian and Median kings which afterwards proved so 
ruinous to Croesus. It is affirmed that the Greek philosopher 
Tiiales foretold this eclipse ; but wc may reasonably consider the 
supposed prediction as not less apocryphal than some others 
ascribed to him, and doubt whether at that time any living Greek 
possessed either knowledge or scientific capacity sufficient for such 
a calculation.^ Tlie eclij)se itself, and its terrific w^orking upon 


‘ Tlie p.assage of sucli Nomadic hordes 
from one government in the East to 
.■niotlier, has been always, (ind is even 
down to the present day, a freejuent 
cause of dispute between the different 
governments: they are valuable both as 
tributaries and as soldiers. The Tur¬ 
coman Hats (so these Nomadic tribes 
are now called) in the north-east t»f 
Persia frecpiently pass backwards and 
forwards, as their convenience suits, 
from the Persian territory to the IJsbeks 
pf Khiva and Bokhara : wars between 
Persia and Russia have been in like 
manner occasioned by the transit of the 
Hats across the frontier from Persia into ! 
Georgia: so also tlie Kurd tribes near 
Mount Zagros have caused by their 
niovemeuts quarrels between the l*er- 
Bians and the Turks. 

See Morier, Account of the Iliyats or 
Wandering Tribes of Persia, in the 
Journal of the Geographical Society of 

YOL. II. 


Ijondon, 18.‘i7, vol. vii. p. 240, and Carl 
Ritter, ]<>dknude von Asien, West-Asien, 
Baml ii. Abtheilung ii. Abschnitt ii. sect. 
8. p. 887. 

« Herodot. i. 74-108. 

3 Compare the analogous case of the 
prediction of the coining olive crop 
ascribed to Thales (Aristot. Polit. i. 4, 
5; Cicero Do Divinat. i. 8). Anaxa¬ 
goras is asserted to have predicted the 
fall of an aerolithe (Aristot. Meteorol. 
i. 7; Pliny, H. N. ii. 58; Plutarch, Ly- 
sand. c. 5). 

Thales is said by Herodotus to have 
predicted that the eclipse woidd take 
place in the year in which it ac¬ 
tually did occur” — a statement so 
vague that it strengthens the grounds 
of doubt. 

The fondness of the loniaus for exhi¬ 
biting the wisdom of their eminent 
philosopher Thales in conjunction with 
the history of the Lydian kings, may be 

2 K 
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the minds of the combatants, are facts not to be called in ques¬ 
tion ; though the diversity of opinion among chronologists, respect¬ 
ing the date of it, is astonishing^ 

It was after this peace with Alyattes, as far as we can make out 
the series of events in Herodotus, that Kyaxares collected all his 
forces and laid siege to Nineveh, but was obliged to desist by the 


seen farther in the story of Thales and 
CrooHUS at the river Halys (Herod, i. 75) 
—a story which Herodotus himself dis¬ 
believes. 

* Consult, for the chronological views 
of these events, I^archer ad Herodot. i. 
74; Volriey, Kecherches sur I’Histoiro 
Ancieiine, vol. i. p. Mr. Fynes 

Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, vol. i. p. 418 
(Note ad n.c. 817, 2); Dca Vignoles, 
Clironologio de riTistoire Sainte, vol. ii. 
p. 24.5; Ideler, Handbuch der Chrono¬ 
logic, vol. i. p. 209. 

No less than eight different dates 
have been assigned by diflerent chrono¬ 
logists for this eclipse—^the most ancient 
02.5 B.C., the most recent 58:* n.c. Vol- 
ney is for 625 n.c. ; Larcher for 597 
B.C.; Des Vignoles for 585 n.c.; Mr. 
Clinton for 6o:i n.c. Volney observes, 
with justice, that the eclij)se on this 
occasion “ n’est pas I’caccessoire, la bro- 
derie du fait, mais le fnit prini:ip<il lui- 
meme ” (p. 347); the astronomical cal¬ 
culations concerning the eclipse are 
therefore by far tbe most iinporl;ant 
items in the chronological reckoning of 
this event. 

Three eminent astronomers, Franci.s 
Baily, OUmarm.s, and Ideler, have fixed 
upon the eclipse of n.c. GIO, September 
30, as the only one fulfilling the condi¬ 
tions required by tlie narrative. Lastly, 
in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London for 18.53, Pro¬ 
fessor Airy has insei’ted an elaborate 
article ''On the Eclipses of Agathokles, 
Thales, and Xerxes,” pp. 179-200. That 
which he calls the " Eclipse of Thales ” 
(or said to have been predicted by 
Thales), is the event now under dis- 
cus.sion, described by HerodoLis, i. 74. 
Although three such astronomers as 
Francis Baily, Oltmauns, and Ideler 
had agreed, after researches undertaken 
independently of each other, in fixing 
on the solar eclipse of CIO n.c. as the 
only one, within possible limits of time, 
which would satisfy the conditions of 
Herodotus — yet Professor Airy has 
shown strong groun<ls for mistrusting 
the lunar data on which they all pro¬ 
ceeded, He says, " I have examined 
every total eclipse in Oltmanns’s tables, 


extending from n.c. 631 to n.c. 585, and 
I find onhj one (namely, that of n.c. 585, 
May 28) which can have ptissed near to 
Asia Minor. That of b.c, 610, Septem¬ 
ber 30, which w;is adoi>ted by Baily and 
Oltmanns, is 7iow ihroum 7iorth erm of the 
AsV'(r of Azof’* (p, 19.3). It is certain, as 
Professor Airy assume.s, that the battle 
de.scribed by Herodotus must have Liken 
place somewhere in Asia Minor. 

Thus stands the case about the date 
of this eelii)se as determined by high 
authority upon the most correct data 
yet attained. 

One interesting sentence I transcribe 
from Pr()fes.sor Airy, because it tends to 
confirm the general fact stated by Horo- 
dotu.s, apart from the perplexities con¬ 
nected with the date of the eclipse. 
The Professor says, p. 180:— 

“ Mr. Baily in the first place pointed 
out that on/i/ a toiol eclipse could satisfy 
the account of Herodotus—and that a 
totd cclip.se xcould suffice. He lived to 
witness the total elipse of 1842, but he 
observe<l it from the room of a house 
where ]>robably ho could scarcely re¬ 
mark the general effect of the eclipse. 
I have myself seen two total eclipses 
(tho.se of 1812 and 1851), being on both 
occasions in tlie open country, and I 
can fully testify to the sudden and 
aw'ful effect of a total eclipse. 1 have 
seen many large partial ecli})se.s, and one 
annular eclipse concealed by clouds ; 
and I believe that a large body of men, 
intent on military movements, would 
scarcely have remarked on these occa¬ 
sions anything unusual.” 

If the year 585 n.c, be recognised as 
the real date of the total eclipse to 
which Herodotus refers, we shall he 
forced to admit that Herodotus was 
mistaken in representing the battle to» 
have taken place in the reign of Kyax- 
aras, who, as far as we can make out, 
died in 595 n.c. The battle must have 
taken place during the reign of Astyages, 
son of Kyaxares; and Cicero (de i)i- 
viuat. i. 49) distinctly states that the 
eclip.se did occur in the reign of Asty- 
agos, while Pliny (H. N. ii. 12) also gives 
the date of the eclipse as Olymp. 48*4, 
or 585 n.c. 
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unexpected inroad of the Scythians. Nearly at the same time, 
or somewhat before the time, that Upper Asia was de- siege of 
solated by these formidable Nomads, Asia Minor too 
wiis overrun by other Nomads—the Cimmerians-^Ardys 
being then king of Lydia; and the two invasions, both 
spreading extreme disaster, are presented to us as indirectly 
connected together in the way of cause and effect. 

The name Cimmerians appears in the Odyssey—the fable describes 
them as dwelling beyond the ocean-stream, immersed in cimme- 
darkness and unblest by the rays of Helios. Of this 
people as existent we can render no account, for they had passed 
away, or lost their identity and become subject, previous to the 
commencement of trustworthy authorities; but they seem to have 
been the chief occupants of the Tauric Chersonesus (Crimea) and 
of the territory between that peninsula and the river Tyras 
(Dniester), at the time when the Greeks first commenced their 
permanent settlements on those coasts in the seventh century b.c. 
The numerous localities which bore their name, even in the time of 
Herodotus,' after they had ceased to exist as a nation—as well as 
the tombs of the Cimmerian kings then shown near the Tyras— 
sufficiently attest this fact. There is reason to believe that they 
were (like their conquerors and successors the Scythians) a nomadic 
people, mare-rnilkers, moving about with their tents and herds, 
suitably to the nature of those unbroken steppes which their territory 
})resented, and which offered little except herbage in profusion. 
Strabo tells us^ (on what authority w^e do not kiww) that they as 
well as the Treres and other Thracians, had desolated Asia Minor 
more than once before the time of Ardys, and even earlier than 
Homer. 

The Cimmerians thus belong partly to legend, partly to history ; 
but the Scythians formed for several centuries an impor- The scy- 
tant section of the Grecian contemporary world. Their 
name, unnoticed by Homer, occurs for the first time in the Hesi- 
odic poems. When the Homeric Zeus in the Iliad turns his eye 
away from Troy towards Thrace, he sees, besides the Tliracians 
and Mysians, other tribes whose names cannot be made out, but 
whom the poet knows as milk-eaters and mare-milkers.^ The same 

^ Herodot, iv. 11 *-12, HekatCCUS also .. Avrh^ ndKiv rp^irev o<r<re <f>aetj/ui, 

Spoke of a town Kifificpis (Strabo, vii. p. I e(f>* inirovoAwi/ &prfKtov KaOoptofjLevog 

294). ‘ ' I alav 

Hespectiug the Cimmerians, consult Mvawj' r ayxep.dxojt', ayavUv 'lmrrfp.o\yMVf 
Ukert, Skythien, p. 3(30 S6fiq. TAoKro^dyoiv, *Api(ov tc, StKatOTartay dvOputTnaVt 

® ^mbo, i. pp. (3, 69, 61. Compare Strabo, xii. p, 563. 

** Homer, Iliad, xiii. 4, — 

2 E 2 
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characteristic attributes, coupled with that of “having w^aggons 
for their dwelling-houses,” appear in Hesiod connected with the 
name of the Scythians.^ The navigation of the Greeks into the 
Euxine gradually became more and more frequent, and during the 
last half of the seventh century their first settlements on its 
coasts were established. The foundation of Byzantium, as well as 
of the Pontic Herakleia (at a short distance to the east of the 
Thracian Bosphorus) by the Megarians, is assigned to the thirtieth 
Olympiad, or 658 n.c.^ The succession of colonies founded by the 
enterprise of Milesian citizens on the western coast of the Euxine, 
seems to fall not very long after this date—at least within the fol¬ 
lowing century. Istria, Tyras, and Olbia or Borysthenes, were 
planted respectively near the mouths of the three great rivers 
Danube, Dniester, and Bog: Kruni, Odessus, Torni, Kallatis, and 
Apolloiiia, were also planted on the south-western or Thracian 
coast—northward of the dangerous land of Salmydessus, so frequent 
in wrecks—yet south of the Danube.** According to the turn of 
Grecian religious faith, the colonists took out with them the worship 
of the hero Achilles (from whom perhaps the oeklst and some of 
the expatriating chiefs professed to be descended), which they esta¬ 
blished with great solemnity both in the various towuis and on the 
small adjoining islands. The earliest proof which we find of 
Scythia, as a territory familiar to Grecian ideas and feeling, is 
found in a fragment of the poet Alkanis (about n.c. (jOO), wherein 
he addresses Achilles'^ as “sovereign of Scythia.” There were, 
Grecian set- bcsifles, Several other Mih'sian foundations on or near the 
^thTamsVof Tauric (Chersonese (Crimea) which brought the Greeks 
tbe Euxine. coujunction with the Scythians—Herakleia Cherso- 
nesus and Theodosia, on the southern coast and the south-western 


* Hesiod, Fragiu, G.V64, Marktschef- 
fel:— 

TXaKTO<f>dyoiV ei? atai', d.Tnji'ai^ oIkl exovTutv... 
AiOiojra^, Aiyvd^ re, iSt ^KvOaq lTrin]fj.o\yov^. 

Stra}) 0 , vii. p. 30()-30‘2, 

Kaoul liochctte, Histoire des Colo¬ 
nies Grecques, tom. iii. ch. xiv. p. 297. 
The dates of tliese Grecian settlements 
near the Danube are very vague and 
untrustworthy. 

3 Skymnus Chius, v. 730, Fragm. 2- 
25. 

4 Alkmus, Fragm. 49, Bergk; Eus- 
tath. ad' Dionys. l*erieg. 30G— 

'AxiAAev, & ra? (yd^, Schneid.) ^KvOiKa^ /u.eSei$. 

Alkman, somewhat earlier, made men¬ 
tion of the Issedones (Alkm. Frag. 129, 
Bergk; Steph. 13yz. v. *I(rcri^5(ii/es—he 


called them Assedones) and of the Khi- 
pa'an mountains (Fr. 80). 

In tlio old epic of Arktinus, the de¬ 
ceased Achilles is transported to an 
olysium in the \evK^ y7}cros (see the 
argument of the .dithiopis in Diintzer’s 
Collection of Epicc. Poet. Gra.'C. p. 15), 
but it may reasonably be doubted whe¬ 
ther v^ffos in his poem was any¬ 

thing but a fancy—not yet localised 
upon the little island otf the mouth of 
the Danube. 

For the early allusions to the Pontus 
Euxinus and its neighbouring inhabit¬ 
ants, found in the Greek poets, see 
Ukeii;, Skythien. pp. 15-18, 78; though 
he puts the Ionian colonies in the Pontus 
nearly a century too early, in my judge¬ 
ment. 
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corner of the peninsula—Pantikapaeum and the Telan colony of 
Phanagoria (these two on the European and Asiatic sides of the 
(Jimnicrian Bosphorus respectively), and Kepi, Hennonassa, &c. 
not far from Phanagoria, on the Asiatic coast of the Euxine. 
Last of all, there w^as, even at the extremity of the Palus Ma^otis 
(Sea of Azof), tlie Grecian settlement of Tanais.^ All or most of 
these seem to have been founded during tlip course of the sixth cen¬ 
tury B.C., though the precise dates of most of them cannot be 
named; j)robably several of them anterior to the time of the mystic 
poet Aristeas of Prokonnesus, about 540 b.c. IXis long voyage 
from the Palus Ma'otis (Sea of Azof) into the interior of Asia as 
far as the country of the IssimIoiics (described in the poem, now 
lost, called the Arimaspian verses), implies an habitual intercourse 
between Scythians and Greeks which could not welMiave existed 
without Grecian establishments on the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 

Ilekataeus of Miletus^ appears to have given much geographical 
information resj)ecting the Scythian tribes. But Herodo¬ 
tus, who personally visited the town of Olbia, togeth(?r !i'«£lX(Thy 
with the inland regions adjoining to it, and probably 
other Grecian settlements in the Euxine (at a time wliich we may 
presume to have been about 450-440 JS.c.)—and who conversed 
with both Scythians and Gnicks competent to give him information 
—has left us far more valuable statements resjxicting the Scythian 
people, dominion, and manners, as they stood in his day. llis 
conception of the Scythians, as well as that of Hippokrates, is pre¬ 
cise and well-defined—very ditferent from that of the later authors, 
who use the word almost indiscriminately to denote all barbarous 
Nomads. His territory Ciilled Scythia is a square area, twenty 
days’ journey or lOOO stadia (somewhat less than 500 English 
miles) in each direction—bounded by the Danube (the course of 
which river he conceives in a direction from N.W. to S.E.), the 
Euxine, and the Palus Mmotis with the river Tanais, on three sides 

* Compare 13r. Clarke’s description of . 5ov6s); both he and Dainastds seem to 

the present commerce between Tagan- i have been familiar with the poem of 
rock (not far from the ancient Greek Aristeas: see Klansen, (id loo. ; Stej)li. 
«ettJemeut of Tanais) and tlie Archi- Byz. v. 'Tirep^dpuoi. Comj)aro also 
l)elago: besides exporting palt-tish, corn, j chyl. Proineth. 4o‘>, 710, 805. 
leather, &c. in exchange for wdnes, fruit, | Hellanikus also seems to have spoken 
&c., it is the great deposit of Siberian about Scythia in a maimer generally 
productions: from Orenburg it receives conformable to Herodotus (Strabo, xii. 
tallow, furs, iron, &c.; this is doubtless p. 550). It does little credit to the 
tis old JUS Herodotus. (Clarke’s Travels discernment of Strabo that he treatu 
in Kussia, cli. xv. p. 1130.) j with disdain the valuable Scythian chap^ 

* Fragment., Fr. 153, 168, 1 ter of Herodotus— a7r€p 'EWdyiKos^ nal 

®‘^* Rhuisen. Hckatmiis mentioned the i *Hp<i5oTos teal Ei/5o|oy Karic^Kvapn]-- 
Issedoiies (!>. 168; Steph. Byz, v. ' crar rnxwv (i6.). 
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respectively—and on the fourth or north side by the nations emailed 
Agathyrsi, Neuri, Androphagi and Melanchlaeni.' However im¬ 
perfect his idea of the figure of this territory may be found, if we 
compare it with a good modern map, the limits which he gives us 
are beyond all dispute : from the Lower Danube and the mountains 
eastward of Transylvania to the Lower Taiiais, the whole area was 
cither occupied by or gubject to the Scythians. And this name 
comprised tribes differing materially in habits and civilization. 
The great mass of the people who bore it, strictly Nomadic in their 
habits—neither sowing nor planting, but living only on food 
derived from animals, especially mare’s-milk and cheese—moved 
from place to place, carrying their families in waggons covered with 
Tribes of wicker and leather, themselves always on horseback with 
Scythians. tLeir flocks and herds, between the Borysthenes and the 
Palus Mmotis. They hardly even reached §>o far westward as the 
Borysthenes, since a river (not easily identified) which Herodotus calls 
Pantikapes, flowing into the Borysthenes from the eastward, formed 
their boundary. These Nomads were the genuine Scythians, pos¬ 
sessing the marked attributes of the race, and including among 
their number the Regal Scythians^—hordes so much more populous 


' Herodot. iv. 100-101. See, respect¬ 
ing the Scythia of Herodotus, the excel¬ 
lent dissertation of Niebuhr, contained 
in liis Kleino Historisehe Schriften, 
^'IJeber die Geschichte der Skythen, 
Geten, und Sarmaten/* p. 3GO, alike 
instructive as to the geography and the 
history. Also the two chapters in 
Volcker’s Mythische Geographic, ch. 
vii.-viii. sect. 23-26, respecting the 
geographical conceptions present to 
Herodotus in his description of Scythia. 

Herodotus has much in liis Scythian 
geogi’aphy, however, which no comment 
can enable us to understand. Compared 
with his predecessors, his geographical 
conceptions evince great improTement; 
but we shall have occasion, in the course 
of this history, to notice memorable 
examples of extreme misapprehension in 
regard to distance and bearings in these 
remote regions, common to him not 
only with his contemporaries, but also 
with his successors. 

2 Herodot. iv. 17^21, 46-56; Hip- 
pokrat^s, De Acre, Locis et Aquis, c. 
vi.; iEschyl. Prometh. 709; Justin, 
ii. 2. 

It is unnecessary to multiply citations 
.respecting Nomadic life, the same under 
such wide differences both of time and 
of latitude-^the same with the ** armen- 


tarius Afer” of Virgil (Georgic. iii. 
343) and the campestres Scythae ” 
of Horace (Ode iii. 24, 12), and the 
Tartars of the present day; sec Dr. 
Clarke’s Travels in llussia, ch. xiv, p. 
310. 

The fourth book of Herodotus, the 
Tristia and Hpistola3 cx Ponto of Ovid, 
the Toxaris of Lucian (see c. 36. vol. 
i. p. 544 Heinst.), and the Inscription 
of Olbia (No. 2058 in Boeckh’s Col¬ 
lection), convey a genuine picture of 
Scythian manners as seen by the near 
observer and resident — very different 
from the pleasing fancies of distant poets 
respecting the innocence of pastoral life. 
The poisoned arrows which Ovid so 
much complains of in the Sarmatiaiis 
and Get» (Trist. iii. 10, 60, among 
other pswsages, and laican, iii. 270), are 
not noticed by Herodotus in the Scy¬ 
thians. 

The dominant Golden Horde among 
the Tartars, in the time of Zinghis 
Khan, has been often si)oken of. Among 
the different Arab tribes now in Algeria, 
some are noble, others enslaved: the 
latter habitually, and by inheritance, 
servants of the former, following wher¬ 
ever ^ordered (Tableau de la Situation 
dos Ktablisseniens Francois en Alg<5rie, 
p. 393, Paris, Mar. 1846). 
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and more effective in war than the rest, as to maintain undisputed 
ascendency, and to account all other Scythians no better than their 
slaves. It was to these that the Scythian kings belonged, by whom 
the religious and political unity of the name was maintained—each 
horde having its separate chief and to a certain extent separate 
worship and customs. But besides these Nomads, there were also 
agricultural Scythians, with fixed abodes^living more or less upon 
bread, and raising corn for exportation, along the banks of the 
Borysthenes and the Ilypanis.^ And such had been the influence 
of the Grecian settlement of Olbia at the mouth of the latter river 
in creating new tastes and habits, that two tribes on its w^cstern 
banks, the Kalli})pida; and the Alazones, had become completely 
accustomed both to tilhige and to vegetable food, and had in other 
respects so much departed from their Scythian rudeness as to be 
called Hellenic-Scythians, many Greeks being seemingly domiciled 
among them. Northward of the Alazones lay those called the 
agricultural Scythians, wdio sowed corn, not for food, but for sale.^ 
Such stationary cultivators were doubtless regarded by the pre¬ 
dominant mass of the Scythians as degenerate brethren. Manners and 
Some historians even maintain that they belonged to a 
foreign race, standing to the Scythians merely in the relation of 
subjects*^—an hypothesis contradicted implicitly, if ftot directly, by 


' Epborus placed the Karpidre imme¬ 
diately north of the Danube H^Vagm. 
78, Marx; Skyinn. Chius, l(rj). i agree 
with Niebuhr that this is probably an 
inaccurate rtiiiroduction of the Kalli- 
pidic of Herodotus, tlu)ugh Boeckh is 
of a different opinion (Introduct. ad 
Inscriptt. Siuinatic, Cor])us liiscript. 
I)art xi. p. 81). The vague and dreamy 
statements of Ephorus, so far iis we 
know them from the fragments, con¬ 
trast unfavourably with the compara¬ 
tive precision of Herodotus. The latter | 
expressly separates the Audr<^phagi from j 
the Scythians — i&vos 4hv ^^lov Ka\ \ 
ov^aficos ^KvdiKhv (iv. 18), whercsis when 
we compare Strabo, vii. p. 802 and 
Skymii. Chi. 105-115, we see that 
Ephorus talked of the Androphagi as a 
variety of Scythians - ^Bpas &vdpo(pdyciip 
J^Kvdeoy. 

The valuable inscription from Olbia 
(No. 2058 Boeckh) recognises Mi|eA- 
Atji/€s near that town, 

Herod, iv. 17. We may illustrate 
this statement of Herodotus by an ex¬ 
tract from Heber’s journal as cited in 
Dr. Clarke’s Travels, ch. xv. p. 837:— 
“ The Nagay Tartars begin to the west 


of Mai*iiioj)ol: they cultivate a good 
deal of co}*n, yet they dislike bread as 
an article of food.” 

3 Niebuhr (Dissortat. ut sup. p. 360), 
Boeekli (Tntrod. Inscrip, ut S7ip. ]>. 110) 
and Ritter (Vorhalle der Ceschichte, 
p. 3>16) advance this o})inion. But wo 
ought not on this occasion to depart 
I from the authority of Herodotus, whose 
i information respecting the people of 
1 Scythia, collected by himself on the 
spot, is one of thd most instructive and 
precious portions of his whole work. 
He is very careful to distinguish what 
is Scythian from what is not. Those 
tribes which Niebuhr (contrary to the 
sentiment of Herodotus) imagines not 
to be Scythian, were the tribes nearest 
and best known to him ; probably ho 
had personally visited them, since we 
know that he went up the river Hy- 
panis (Bog) iu3 high as the Examjneus, 
four days’ journey from the sea (iv. 
52-81). 

That soine portions of the same 
should be dporrjpes, and other portions 
vSpLades, is far from being without 
parallel; such was the case with the 
Persians, for example (Herodot. i. 126), 
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the words of Herodotus, and no way necessary in the present case. 
It is not from them however that Herodotus draws his vivid picture 
of the people, with their inhuman rites and repulsive personal fea¬ 
tures. It is the puH'ly Nomadic Scythians whom he depicts, the 
earliest specimens of the Mongolian race (so it seems probable^) 
known to history, and prototypes of the Iluns and Bulgarians of 
later centuries. The S|jord, in the literal sense of the word, was 
their chief god^—an iron scimitar solemnly elevated upon a wide 


find with the Iberians between the 
Euxine and the Caspian (Strabo, xi. p. 
500). 

The Pontic Greeks confomifled Aga- 
thyrsiis, (hluims, and Scythes in the 
same genealogy, UkS being three bretliren, 
sons of Hcrakles by the /jLi^oirdpd^vos 
fhe Hybea (iv. 7-lo^. Hero¬ 
dotus is more precise: he distinguishes 
botli the Agathyrsi and Geloni from 
Scythians. 

* Both Niebuhr and Boeckh account 
the ancient Scythians t(^ bo of Mon¬ 
golian race (Niebiihr in the Dissertatiim 
above-mentioned, Untersuchungen iiber 
die Geschichte der Skytben, Geten, uud 
Sarmaten, among the Kleiiie Histo- 
rische Scliriften, p. Boockli, Cor- 

j)us luscriptt. Gfjccarum, Introductio 
ad Jnscriptt. Sarmatic. part xi. p. 81). 
Paul Joseph Schafarik, in his elaborate 
examination of the ethnography of the 
ancient people described as inhabiting 
northern, Europe and Asia, arrives at 
the same resi^lt (Slavischo A1 terthiimer, 
Prag 1848, vol. i. xiii. 0. p. 279). 

A striking illustration of this analogy 
of race is noticed by Alexander von 
Humboldt, in speaking of the burial- 
place and tbe funeral obsecpiies of tlie 
Tartar Tchiiighiz Khan:— 

“ Los cruautes lors de la pompe 
funbbre des grands-lihans resscmbleut 
entibrement h. cellos cpie nous tronvons 
decrites par Herodote (iv. 71) environ 
1700 ans avant la mort de Tchiughiz, et 
65'-'' de longitude plus a I’ouest, chez los 
Scythes du Gerrhus et du Borysthbne.” 
(Humboldt, Asic Centrale, vol. i. p. 
244.) 

Nevertheless M. Humboldt dissents 
from the opinion of Niebidir and 
Boeckh, and considers the Scythians of 
Herodotus to be of Indo-Germanic, not 
of Mongolian race: Klaproth seems to 
adopt the'same view (see Humboldt, 
Aaie Centrale, vol. i. p. 401, and his 
valuable work, Kosmos, p. 491, note 
388). He assumes it as a certain fact, 
upon what evidence I do not distinctly 


SCO, that no tribe of Turk or Mongol 
race migi'ated westward out of Central 
Asia until considerably later than the 
time of Herodotus. To make out such 
a negative, seems to mo impossible: 
and the marks of etlmographical ana¬ 
logy, HO far as they go, decidedly fiivour 
the opinion of Niebuhr. Ukert also 
(Skythien, }>. 260-280) controverts the 
opinion of Niebuhr. 

At the same time it must be granted 
that these marks are not very conclu¬ 
sive, and that many Noma<lie hordes, 
wliom no one would refer to the same 
race, may yet have exhibited an ana¬ 
logy of miumers and characteristics 
equal to that between the Scythians 
and Mongols. 

The }>riiiciple upon which the Indo- 
European family of the human race 
is deliiicd and parted off, appears to 
mo inai>plic[ible to any ]>articular case 
wherein the hxmjxagr of the ]»coplc is 
unknown to us. The nations consti¬ 
tuting that family have no other point 
of affinity except in the roots and struc¬ 
ture of their language ; on every other 
point there is the widest difference. 
To enable us to affirm that the Massa- 
get®, or the Scythians, or the Ahuii, 
belonged to the Indo European family, 
it would be requisite that we should 
know something of their language. 
But the Scythian language may be said 
to be wholly unknown; and the very 
few words which are brought to our 
knowledge do not tend to aid the Indo- 
European hypothesis. 

" See the story of the accidental dis¬ 
covery of this Scythian sword when lost, 
by At til a the chief of the Huns (Priscus 
ap. Jornandem de Rebus Geticis, c. 85, 
and in Eclog. Legation, p. 50), 

Lucian in the Toxaris (c. 88. vol. ii. 
p. 540, Heinst.) notices the worship of 
the Akinakes or Scimitar by the Scy¬ 
thians in plain terms, without inter¬ 
posing the idea of the god Ar6s : com- 
jiare Clemen. Alexaud. I^rotrept, p. 25, 
Syl. Arnmianus Marcellinus, in speak- 
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and lofty platform, which was supported on masses of faggots piled 
underneath—to whom sheep, horses, and a portion of their prisoners 
taken in war, were offered up in sacrifice. Herodotus treats this 
sword as the image of the god Ares, thus putting an Hellenic 
interj)retation upon that which he describes literally as a barbaric 
rite. The scalps and the skins of slain cneinies, and sometimes the 
skull formed into a drinking-cup, constituted the decoration of a 
Scythian warrior. Whoever had not slain an enemy, was excluded 
from participation in the annual festival and bowl of wine prepared 
by the chief of each separate horde. The ceremonies which took 
place during the sickness and funeral obsequies of the Scytliian 
kings (who were buried at (Jerrhi at the extreme point to which 
navigation extended up tlie Borysthenes) partook of the same san¬ 
guinary disposition. It was the Scythian practice to put out the 
eyes of all their slaves. The awkwardness of the Scythian frame, 
often overloaded with fat, together with extrenu^ dirt of body, and 
absence of all diseriniinating feature between one man and another, 
complete the brutish j)ortrait.^ Mare’s milk (with cheese made 
from it) iseems to have been their chief luxury, and probably served 
the same purpose of procuring the intoxicating drink called kumiss, 
as at present among the Bashkirs and the Kalmucks.^ 

If tlie habits of the Scythians were such as to create in the near 
observer no other feeling than repugnance, their force at Scytiiinns 

, ^ ^ 1 • 1 P fornndabie 

least inspired terror. Ihcv appeared in the eyes ot iromi.um- 
Tliucydidcs so numerous and so formidable, that he pro- courage, 
nounces them irresistible, if they could but unite, by any other 
nation within his knowledge. Herodotus, too, conceived the same 
idea of a race among whom every man was a warrior and a prac¬ 
tised horse-bowman, and who were placed by their mode of life out 
of all reach of an enemy’s attack.'^ Moreover, Herodotus does not 

iiig of the Alani (xxxi. 2), as well as tion at the Grecian games : hence 
Pomponius Mela (ii. 1) and Soliuus (c. perhaps he is led to dwell more em- 
iiO), co])y Ho'odotus. Ammianus is ])hatically on the corporeal defects of 
more literal in his description of tho the Scythians. 

Sarmatian sword-worship (xvii. 12), ® See Pallas, Reisc durch Russland, 

Eduetisque iimcronibus, quos pro and Dr. Clarke, Travels in Russia, ch. 

miniinibus coliint,’^ &c. xii. p. 2118. 

^ Herodot. iv. 3-(>2, 71-75; Sopho- Thucyd. ii, 95; Herodot. ii. 40-47 : 
klOs, (En*)maus—ap. Atlicmc. ix. p. 410; his idea of the formidable power of the 
Hipj)okrates, De Aere, Eocis et Aquis, Scythians seems also to be implied in 
ch. vi. s. 91-99, &c. his expression (c. 81), kuI oKiyovs, ws 

It is seldom that we obtain, in re- JSiKvOas dvai. 
ference to the modes of life of an ancient Herodotus holds the game language 
population, two such excellent wit- about the Thracians, however, as Thil- 
nessea as Herodotus and Ilippokratds cydides about the Scythians — irre- 

about the Scythians. sistible, if they could but act with 

Hippokrates was accustomed to see union [y, 3;. 
the naked figure in its highest perfec- 
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speak meanly of their intelligence, contrasting them in favourable 
terms with the general stupidity of the other nations bordering on 
the Euxine. In this respect Thucydides seems to differ from him. 

On the east, the Scythians of the time of Herodotus were sepa¬ 
rated only by the river Tanais from the Sarmatians, who occupied 
the territory for several days’ journey north-east of the Palus Maa- 
otis: on the south they were divided by the Danube from the sec¬ 
tion of Thracians called Gctae. Both these nations were Nomadic, 
analogous to the Scythians in habits, military efficiency, and fierce¬ 
ness. Indeed Herodotus and Ilippokratos distinctly intimate that 
^ the Sarmatians were nothing but a branch of Scythians,^ 

Sarmatians. , . ^ ® i i i • 

speaking a bcythian dialect, and distuiguished from their 
neighbours on the other side of the Tanais chiefly by this peculi¬ 
arity—that the women among them were warriors hardly less 
daring and expert than the men. This attribute of Sarmatian 
women, as a matter of fact, is well attested—though Herodotus has 
thrown over it an air of suspicion not properly belonging to it, by 
his explanatory genealogical my the, deducing the Sarmatians from 
a mixed breed between the Scythians and the Amazons. 

The wide extent of stepjie eastward and north-eastward of the 
Tribes east Tanais, between the Ural mountains and the Caspian, 
of thTpttius beyond the possessions of the Sarmatians, was tra- 
Majotis. versed by Grecian traders, even to a good distance in the 


^ The testimony of Herorlotua to this 
effect (iv. 110-117) seems clear and 
positive, especially as to the language. 
Hippokrates also calls the SauromaUc 
^Oi/os '2 ,kv6ik6v (Do A (ire, Locis et Acquis, 
C. vi. sect. 89, IMerseii). 

I cannot think that there is any Buffi- 
cient ground fur the marked ethnical 
distinction which several authors draw 
(contrary to Herodotus) between the 
Scythians and the Sarmatians. Boeckh 
considers the latter to be of Median or 
Persian origin, but to be also the pro¬ 
genitors of the modern Sclavonian 
family : Saniiaiae, Slavoruin baud 

dubie parentes” (Introduct. ad Inscr. 
Sarmatic. Corp. Insc. part xi. p. 8d). 
Many other authors have shared this 
opinion, which identifies the Sanna- 
tians with the Slavi; but Paul Josci)h 
Schafarik (Slavische Alterthiinier, vol. 
i. c. 16) has ^ven powerful reasons 
against it. 

Nevertheless Schafarik admits the 
Sarmatians to be of Median origin, and 
radically distinct from the Scythians. 
But the passages which are quoted to 
prove this point from Diodorus (ii. 48), 
from Mela (i. 19), and from Pliny 


(H. N. vi. 7), appear to me of much 
less authority than the assertion of 
Herodotus. In none of these authors 
is there any trace of inquiries made in 
or near the actual spot from neighbours 
and competent iiiforimuits, such as we 
find in Herodotus. And the chapter in 
Diodonis, on which both Boeckh and 
Schafarik lay especial stress, is one of 
the least trustworthy in the whole book. 
To believe in the existence of Scythian 
kings^ who reigned over all Asia from 
the Eastern Ocean to the Caspian, and 
sent out large colonies of Medians .and 
Assyi'ians is surely impossible; and 
Wesseliug speaks much within the truth 
when he says, ‘^Verum htec dubia 
admodum atque iiicerta.” It is remark¬ 
able to see Boeckh treating this passage 
as^ conclusive against Herodotus and 
Hippokrates. M. Boeckh has also given 
a copious analysis of the names found 
in the Greek inscriptions from Scythian, 
Sarmatian and Miotic localities (Intro- 
duct, ad Inscripp. Sarmatic.), and he en¬ 
deavours to establish an analogy between 
the two latter classes and Median names. 
But the analogy holds just as much with 
regard to the Scythian names. 
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direction of the Altai mountains—the rich produce of gold, both 
in Altai and Ural, being the great temptation. First (according 
to Herodotus) came the indigenous Nomadic nation called Budini, 
who dwelt to the northward of the Sarmatians,^ and among whom 
were established a colony of Pontic Greeks intermixed with natives 
and called Geloni; these latter inhabited a spacious town, built 
entirely of wood. Beyond the Budini eastward dwelt the Thyssa- 
getm and the Jurkae, tribes of hunters, and even a body of Scy¬ 
thians who had migrated from the territories of the Regal Scythians. 
The Issedones were the easternmost people respecting whom any 
definite information reached the Greeks; beyond them we find 
nothing but fable^—the one-eyed Arimaspians, the gold-guarding 
Grypes or Griffins, and the bald-headed Argippaei. It is impos¬ 
sible to fix with precision the geography of these different tribes, 


* The locality which Herodotus as> 
signs to the Budini creates difficulty. 
According to his own statement, it would 
seem that they ought to bo near to tho 
Heuri (iv. 105), and so in fact Ptolemy 
jdaces them (v. 9) near about Volhynia 
and the sources of the Dniester. 

Mannert (Geog\*aphie der Griech. und 
Romer, Der Norden der Erde, v. iv. p. 
188) conceives the Budini to be a Teu¬ 
tonic tribe; but Paul Joseph Schafarik 
(Slavische Alterthiimer, i. 10. p. 185- 
105) has shown more plausible grounds 
for believing both them and the Neiiri 
to be of Slavic family. It seems that 
tho names Budini and Neuri are trace¬ 
able to Slavic roots; that tho woodeji 
town described by Herodotus in the 
midst of the Budini is an exact parallel 
of the primitive Slavic towns, down 
even to the twelfth century; and that 
the description of*the country around, 
with its woods and marshes containing 
beavers, otters, &c., harmonises better 
with Southern 1‘oland and Russia than 
with the neighbourhood of the Ural 
nioimtains. JbVorn tho colour ascribed 
to tho Budini, no certain inference can 
be drawn: yKavK6u re vay Iffxvpois itrrl 
Ka\ irv^ft6y (iv. 108). Mannert construes 
it in favour of Teutonic family, Scha- 
faiik in favour of Slavic; and it is to 
he remarked, that Hippokrates talks 
of the Scythians generally jis extremely 
^vppol (Do Aere, Locis et Aqiiis, c. vi.: 
compare Aristot. Problem, xxxviii. 2). 

These reasonings are plausible; yet 
we can hardly venture to alter the 
position of the Budini as Herodotus 
describes it, eastward of the Tanais. 
r or he states in the most explicit man¬ 


ner that the route as far as the Argip- 
paji IS thoroughltf hwwn^ traversed both 
by Scythian and by Grecian traders, and 
that all the nations in the way to it are 
known (iv. 24); /u-expi fi-ev rovruy 
vepKjxiyeia rTjs xal r5>y 

^fiirpoirOey idyeoov' Ka\ yap ^Kv64wy 
airiKyeoyrai is avrobsy rwv ov 
icrrl wdiffOai, Ka\ ^EWTjvwy roHv ix 
Bopv(rd€ye6s re ifXTroplov kcu ray &KKwy 
UoyriKay i/nroplay. These Greek and 
Scythian traders, in their journey from 
the Pontic seaports into the interior, 
employed seven different languages and 
as many interpreters. 

Vdlckcr thinks tliat Herodotus or his 
informants confounded the Don with 
the Volga (Mythische Geographic, sect. 
24. p. 190), supposing that the higher 
parts of the latter belonged to the 
former; a mistake not unnatural, since 
the two rivers approach y)retty near to 
each other at one particular point, and 
since the lower parts of the Volga, 
together with the northern shore of tho 
Caspian, where its embouchure is situ¬ 
ated, appear to have been little visited 
and almost unknown in antiquity. 
There cannot be a more striking evi¬ 
dence how unknown these regions were, 
than the persuasion, so general in anti¬ 
quity, that the Caspian Sea was a gulf 
of the ocean, to which Herodotus, Aris¬ 
totle and Ptolemy are alrno^ the only 
exceptions. Alexander von Humboldt 
has some valuable remarks on the tract 
I laid down by Herodotus from the Tanais 
1 to the Argippjei (Asie Central©, vol, i. 
p. 390-400). 

2 Herodot. iv. 80. 
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or to do more than comprehend approximately their local hearings 
and relations to each other. 

But the best known of all is the situation of the Tauri (perhaps 
a remnant of the expelled Cimmerians), who dwelt in the southern 
portion of the Tauric Chersonchus (or Crimea), and who 

Tauri in the f i i i •• ^ i 

Crimea- immolated human sacrmces to their native virgin goddess 
Maaaagetffi. —identified by the Greeks with Artemis, and serving as 
a basis for the affecting legend of Iphigeiieia* The Tauri arc dis¬ 
tinguished by Herodotus from Scythians,^ but their manners and 
state of civilization seem to have been very analogous. It appears 
also that the powerful and numerous Massageta*, who dwelt in 
Asia on the plains eastward of the (.^aspian and southward of the 
Issedones, were so analogous to the Scythians as to be reckoned as 
members of the same race by many of the contemporaries of Hero¬ 
dotus.^ 

This short enumeration of the various tribes near the Euxine and 
niv^wmof the (Caspian, as well as w^e can make them out, from the 
s<'ythmns scvcutli to tlic fifth cciitury B.c;., is necessary for the 
rians. compreheiisioii of that double invasion of Scythians and 
Cimmerians which laid w^aste Asia betwt'en (>30 and blO n.(\ We 
are not to expect from Herodotus, born a century and a half aftm- 
wards, any very clear explanations of this event, nor were all his 
informants unanimous respecting the causes w hich brought it about. 
But it is a fact jierfectly within the range of historical analogy, 
that accidental aggrt^gations of number, develo])incnt of aggressive 
spirit, or failure in the iiu'ans of subsistence*, among the Noinadic*. 
tribes of the Asiatic jilaiiis, have brought on the civilised nations 
of Southern Europe calamitous invasions of which the primary 
moving cause was remote and unknown. Sometimes a wx*aker tribe, 
flying before a stronger, Inis been in this manner ])i*ecl pita ted upon 
the territory of a richer and less military population, so that an 
impulse originating in the distant plains of Central Tartary has 
been propagated until it reached the southern extremity of Europe, 
through successive intermediate tribes—a phgeiiomenon especially 
exhibited during the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian mra, 
in the declining years of the Roman empire. A pressure so trans¬ 
mitted onward is said to have brought down the Cimmerians and 
Scythians upon the more southerly regions of Asia. The most 

^ Herodot. iv. 99-101, Dionysius | * Herodot. i, 202. Strabo compares 

Periogetds seems to identify Cimmerians ' the inroads of the Saktc, which was tlie 
and Tauri (v, 168: compare V. TiSU, where name applied by the Persians to the 
the Cimmerians are placed on the A^siatic Scythians, to those of the Cimmerians 
side of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, adja- and the Treres (xi. p. 511-512). 
cent to the Sindi). j 
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ancient story in explanation of this incident seems to have been 
contained in the epic poem (now lost) called Arimaspia^ of the mystic 
Aristeas of Proktmnesus, composed apparently about 540 B.c. 
This poet, under the inspiration of Apollo,^ undertook a pilgrimage 
to visit the sacred Hyperboreans (especial votaries of that god) 
in their elysium beyond the Khipasan mountains; but he did not 
reach farther than the Issedones. According to him, the move¬ 
ment, whereby the (Cimmerians had been ex])elled from their pos- 
s('ssions on the Euxine Sea, began with the Grypes or Griffins in 
the extreme north—the sacred character of the Hyperboreans 
beyond was in(!om])atible with aggression or bloodshed. The 
Grypes invaded the Arirnaspians, who on their part assailed their 
iK'ifrhbours the Issedones.^ I'hese latter moved southward or west- 
ward and drove the Scythians across the Tanais; while the Scy¬ 
thians, carried forward by this onset, expelled the (Cimmerians from 
tlu'ir territories along the Palus Ma?otis and the Euxine. 

We se(^ thus that Aristeas referred the attack of the Scythians 
upon the (hmmerians to a distant impulse proceeding in . 

^ ‘ ^ A • /T» T-i Cimmerians 

the first instance from the Grypes or Griffins. Hut 

Iferodotu^ had heard it explained in another way which by the 
h(‘ seems to think more (correct—the Scythians, originally 
oitcupants of Asia, or the regions east of the Caspian, had been 
driven across the A raxes, in conseciuence of an unsuccessful war 
with the Massagetm, and preciiiitated upon the Cimmerians in 
Europe.^ 

When the Scythian host ajiproached, the (Cimmerians were not 
agri'ed among themselves whetluT to resist or retire. The majority 
of the people were dismayc'd and wished to evacuate the territory, 
\>hile the kings of the dilferent tribes resolved to fight and perish 
at home. Those who were animated with such fierce despair, 
divided themselves along with the kings into two equal bodies, and 
perished by each other’s hands near the river Tyras, where the 
sepulchres of the kings were yet shown in the time of Herodotus.^ 
The mass of the Cimmerians fled and abandoned their country to 
the Scythians; who, however, not content with possession of the 
country, followed the fugitives across the Cimmerian Ifcsphorus 
from west to east, under the command of their prince Madyes son 
of Protothyes. The Cimmerians, coasting along the east of the 
Euxine Sea and passing to the west of Mount Caucasus, made their 

* Herodot. iv. 13. ^oi^oKafiirrhs ye- I \6yos, Xtyofiivt^ 

vojU€i/os. ! avrhs 'trpoaKi'ijiai, 

Herodot. iv. 13. ' •* Plerodot. iv. 11. 

Herodot. iv. 11. ’Ecrrl 5^ /cal tWos 
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way first into Kolchis, and next into Asia Minor, where they esta¬ 
blished themselves on the peninsula on the northern coast, near the 
site of the subsequent Grecian city of Sin6j)e. But the Scythian 
pursuers, mistaking the course taken by the fugitives, followed the 
more circuitous route east of Mount Caucasus near to the Caspian 
Sea ;* which brought them, not into Asia Minor, but into Media. 
Both Asia Minor and Media became thus exposed nearly at the 
same time to the ravages of northern Nomades. " 

These two stories, representing the belief of Herodotus and 
Aristeas, involve the assumption that the Scythians were compara¬ 
tively recent immigrants into the territory between the Ister and 
the Palus Mseotis. But the legends of the Scythians themselves, 
as well as those of the Pontic Greeks, imply the contrary of this 
assumption; and describe the Scythians as primitive and indigenous 
inhabitants of the country. Both legends are so framed as to 
explain a triple division, which probably may have prevailed, of 
the Scythian aggregate nationality, traced up to three heroic 
brothers: both also agree in awarding the predominance to the 
youngest brother of the three,* though, in other respects, the names 
and incidents of the two are altogether diflferent. The Scythians 
called themselves Skoloti. 

Such material differences, in the various accounts given to Hero- 
nifflciiities dotus of the Scythian and Cimmerian invasions of Asia, 
ratwc of means wonderful, seeing that nearly two cen- 

Herodotus. turics had clapscd between that event and his visit to the 
Pontus. That the Cimmerians (perhaps the northernmost portion 
of the great Thracian name and conterminous with the Getse on 
the Danube) were the previous tenants of much of the territory 
between the Ister and the Palus Maeotis, and that they were 
expelled in the seventh century b.c. by the Scythians, we may fol¬ 
low Herodotus in believing. But Niebuhr has shown that there is 
great intrinsic improbability in his narrative of the march of the 
Cimmerians into Asia Minor, and in the pursuit of these fugitives 
by the Scythians. That the latter would pursue at all, when an 
extensive territory was abandoned to them without resistance, is 
hardly supposable : that they would pursue and mistake their way, 
is still more difficult to believe: nor can we overlook the great 
difficulties of the road and the Caucasian passes, in the route 

1 Herodot. iv. 1-12. Gokla, and the Tuka—assert for them- 

® Herodot. iv. 5-9. At this day, the selves a legendary genealogy deduced 
three great tribes of the Nomadic Tur- from three brothers (Frazer, Narrative 
comans, on the north-eastern border of of a Journey in Khorasau, p. 258). 
Fer^ near the Oxus—^the Yamud, the 
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ascribed to the Cimmerians.' Niebuhr supposes the latter to have 
marched into Asia Minor by the western side of the Euxine and 
across the Thracian Bosphorus, after having* been defeated in a 
decisive battle by the Scythians near the river Tyras, where their 
last kings fell and were interred.^ Though this is both an easier 
route, and more in accordance with the analogy of other occupants 
expelled from the same territory, we must, in the absence of posi¬ 
tive evidence, treat the point as unauthenticated. 

The inroad of the Cimmerians into Asia Minor was doubtless 
connected with their expulsion from the northern coast of the 
Euxine by the Scythians, but we may well doubt whether it was at 
all connected (as Herodotus had been told that it was) with the 
invasion of Media by the Scythians, except as happening near 
about the same time. The same great evolution of Scythian 
power, or propulsion by other tribes behind, may have occasioned 
both events,—brought about by different bodies of Scythians, but 
nearly contemporaneous. 

Herodotus tells us two facts respecting the Cimmerian immi¬ 
grants into Asia Minor. They committed destructive, Cimmerians 

11 • Asia 

though transient, ravages in many parts of 1 ajihlagoma. Minor. 
Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia—and they occupied permanently the 
northern peninsula,® whereon the Greek city of Sinope was after¬ 
wards planted. Had the elegies of the contemporary Ephesian 
poet Kallinus been preserved, we should have known better how to 
appreciate these trying times. He strove to keep alive the energy 
of his countrymen against the formidable invaders.^ From later 


^ Read the description of the difficult 
escape of Mithridates Eupator, with a 
mere handful of men from Pontus to 
Bosphorus by this route, between the 
western edge of Caucasus and the 
Euxine (Strabo, xi. p. 495-496)—^ ruv 
Ax<u&v Kal Zvy&y Ka\ irapaKia 

—-all piratical and barbarous tribes— 
rp vapaXiq. xaAeirws ifeif rairoAAo ififial- 
vtau iirl 0(i\a<r<rav: compare Plutai'ch, 
PompeiuB, c. 34. Ponipey thought the 
route unfit for his march. 

To suppose the Cimmerian tribes with 
their waggons passing along such a 
track would require strong positive evi¬ 
dence. According to Ptolemy, how¬ 
ever, there were two passes over the 
range of Caucasus—the (./aucasian or 
Albanian gates, near Derbend and the 
Caspian, and the Sarmatian gates, con¬ 
siderably more to the westward (Pto¬ 
lemy, Qeogr. V. 9; Forbiger, Handbuch. 
dcr Alten Geographie, vol, ii. sect. 56, 


p. 55). It is not impossible that the 
Cimmerians may have followed the 
westernmost, and the Scythians the 
easternmost, of these two psisses; but 
the whole story is certainly very impro¬ 
bable. 

* See Niebuhr’s Dissertation above 
referred to, p. 306-3()7. A reason for 
supposing that the Cimmerians came 
I into Asia Minor from the west and not 
from the east, is, that we find them 
so much confounded with the Thracian 
Treres, indicating seemingly a joint 
invasion. 

3 Herodot. i. 6-15; iv. 12. tpaiyovrat 
Sc ol Kifjificpioif <f>€vyoirr€$ ii *A(rlijv 
roifs ^Ki'fOai Kal r^v X€p(r6u7](roi/ ict /- 
cravreif rp vvp 'Xivcairri vo^is 'EWpvls 
oXKifrrai. 

^ Kallinus, Fragment, 2, 3, ed. Bergk. 
NDi' S* M Kififiepiwp ffrparhs ^px^rai 
b^pifjLocpycap (Strabo, xiii. p. 627 : xiv. 
633-647). O. MiUler (History of the 
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authors (who probably had these poems before them) we learn that 
the Cimmerian host, having occupied the Lydian chief town Sardis 

Literature of Ancient Greece, ch. x. s. of the Cimmerians must be at least b.c. 
4) and Mr. Clinton (Fasti Hellenici, 870: thus assuming it as a certainty, 
B.c. 710-035) may be consulted about that whether the date of Homer be a 
the obscure chronology of these events, century earlier or later, the invasion of 
The Scythico-Cimmerian invasion of the Cimmerians must be made to fit it. 
Asia, to which Herodotus alludes, appears When Strabo employs such untrust- 
fixed for some date in the reign of worthy chronological standards, he only 
Ardys the Lydian, G4u-()29 B.c., and shows us (what everything else confirms) 
may stand for 635 b.c. as Mr. Clinton that there existed no tests of any value 
puts it. 0. Muller is right, I think, in for events of that early date in the 
stating that the fragment of the poet Grecian world. 

Kallinus above cited alludes to this in- Mr. Clinton announces this ante- 
vasion ; for the supposition of Mr. Clin- Homeric calculation as a chronological 
ton that Kallinus here alludes to an certainty: The Cimmerians first ap- 

invasion past and not present, appears peared in Asia Minor about a century 
to be excluded by the word vvv. Mr. before B.c. 776. An in’uption is mwr/cY/ 
Clinton places both Kallinus and Archi- in b.c. 782. Their host inroad was in 
lochus (in my judgement) half a century Ji.c. 635. The settlement of Ambron 
too high; for I agree with 0. Muller in (the Milesian, at Sin6i>e) may be i)laced 
disbelieving the story told by Pliny of at about b.c. 782, twenty-six years before 
the picture sold by Bularchus to Kan- the aera assigned to (the Mile.sian or 
daules. O. Muller follows Strabo (i. p. Sindpic settlement of; Trapezus." 

61) in calling Madys a Cimmerian j)rincc On what authority does Mr. Clinton 
who drove the Treres out of Asia Minor; assert that a Cimmerian irruption was 
whereas Herodotus mentions him as the I'ccnt'ded in b.c. 782? Simply on the 
Scythian prince who drove the Cimiiie- following passage of Orosius, which he 
rians out of their own territory into Asia ! cites at b.c. 6.35:—“Anno ante urbem 
Minor (i. 103), coialitatu tricesimo—Tunc etiam Anm- 

The chronology of Herodotus is in- zonnni yentis ct Cinimeriorum in Asiam 
telligible and consistent with itself : repentiuus incursus pluriinum diu late- 
that of Strabo we cannot settle, when que vastationem et stragem intulit.” 
he speaks of many different invasions. If this authority of Orosius is to he 
Nor does his language give us the trusted, wo ought to say that the 
smallest reason to suppose that he wtis invasion of the Amazons was a recorded 
in possession of any means of deter- fact. To treat a fact mentioned in 
mining dates for these early times— Orosius (an author of the fourth ceii- 
nothing at all calculated to justify the tury after Christ) and referred ter B.c. 
positive chronology which Mr. Clinton 782, as a recorded fact, confounds the 
deduces from him: compare Fasti Hel- most important boundary-lines in regard 
lenici, B.c. 035, 629, 617. Strabo says, to the appreciation of historical evi- 
after afl&rming that Homer knew both donee. 

the name and the reality of the Cim- In fixing the Cimmerian invasion of 
merians (i. p. 6; iii. p. 149) — koX yh.p Asia at 782 b.c., Mr. Clinton has the 
Kud^ *'0/n7ipov, ^ Trph aifTov puKphv, statement of Orosius, whatever it may 
Aeyovffi rwy Kijujueplcou €<podoy ye- bo worth, to rest upon; but in fixing 
p4ffBai r^v AioXiZos Koi rris the settlement of Ambrdn the Milesian 

*la}plas —“ which places the first appear- (tit Sinope) at 782 B C., I know not that 
auce of the Cimmerians in Asia Minor a he had any authority at all. Kusebius 
century at least before the Olympiad of does indeed jdace the foundation of 
Corcebus” (says Mr. Clinton). But Trapezus in 756 b.c., and Trapezus is 
what means could Strabo have had to said to have been a colony from SindpG; 
chronologise events as happening at or and Mr. Clinton therefore is anxious 
a little before the time of Homer? No to find some date for the foundation of 
date in the Grecian world was so con- Sinope anterior to 756 b.c. ; but there 
tested, or so indeterminable, as the is nothing to warrant him in selecting 
time of Homer: nor will it do to rea- 782 b.c., rather than any other year, 
son, as Mr. Clinton does, i. c. to take In my judgement, the establishment 
the latest date fixed for Homer among of any Milesian colony in the Euxine at 
many, and then to. say that the invasion so e.arly a date as 756 b.c, is highly 
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(its inaccessible acropolis defied them), poured with their waggons 
into the fertile valley of the Kaister, took and sacked Magnesia on 
the Micaiider, and even threatened the temple of Artemis at Ephe¬ 
sus. But the goddess so well protected her own town and sanc¬ 
tuary,^ that Lygdamis the leader of the Cimmerians, whose name 
marks him for a Greek, after a season of prosperous depredation 
in Lydia and Ionia, conducting his host into the mountainous 
regions of Kilikia, was there overwhelmed and slain. Though 
these marauders perished, the Cimmerian settler's in the territory 
near Sinope remained; and Ambron, the first Milesian ockist who 
tried to colonise that spot, was slain by them, if we may believe 
Skymnus. They arc not mentioned aftci'wards, but it seems not 
unreasonable to believe that they appear under the name of the 
Chalybes, whom Herodotus mentions along that coast between the 
Mariandynians and Paphlagonians, and whom Mela notices as ad¬ 
jacent to Sinope and Amisus.- Other authors place the (Jhalybes, 
on several difierent points, more to the east, though along the same 
parallel of latitude—hetweem the Mosyna^ki and Tihareni—near 
the river Thermodon—and on the northern boundary of Armenia, 
near the sources of the Araxes; hut Herodotus and Mela recognise 
Chalybes westward of the river llalys and the Paphlagonians, near 
to Sinope. These Chalybes were brave mountaineers, though 


improbable: and when we find that the 
Bame Eusebius fixes the foundation of 
Sin6p(? (the metropolis of Traj)ezus) as 
low down as 629 b.c., this is an argu¬ 
ment with me for believing that the 
date which he assigns to Traj)eziis is by 
far too early. Mr, Clinton treats the 
date which Eusebius assigns to Tra- 
pezus as certain, and infers from it, 
that the date which the same author 
assigns to Sino})e is loU years Uitcr than 
the reality : I reverse the inference, 
considering the date which he assigns 
to kSmdpe as the more trustworthy of 
the two, and deducing the conclusion, 
that the date which he gives for Tr(t~ 
is 130 years at least earlier than 
the reality. 

On all grounds, the authority of the 
ohronologists is greater with regard to 
-the later of the two periods than to the , 
earlier, and there is besides the addi¬ 
tional probability arising out of what is 
a suitable date for Milesian settlement, 
lo which I will add, that Herodotus 
places the settlement of the Cimmerians 
near “ that spot wliere Siii6j>e is now 
«ettled,” in the reign of Ardys, soon 
alter 635 b.c. Ein6pd was therefore rtot 
VOh. II. 


founded at the time when the Cimme¬ 
rians went there, in the belief of Hero¬ 
dotus, 

^ »Strabo, i. p. 61; Kallimaclius, Hymn, 
ad Diauaiii, 251-260—■ 

.... .rjAaCvoiv a.\.aTrd^€fJLev •^TTCiA.ijflre (*E(/>e(rov) 
AvySofu^ cttI arparov t7r7rr;/i,6Aywr 

*Hyaye il/CLfidOut Wov, QL pa Trap* 

avTor 

K 6 KAip.(i' 0 i(. uaioviTi ^ob? nopov 'Iva^uovri^. 

*A SeiAbs^ pa(TL\tu>t> bcroi^ ^Airtv ov yap epeAAe 
OvT avTOf ^KvOerjv^e iroAip-TTcm, ovre tis 
dWos 

’'Oaro'm’ €v Aeiftwri KaworTpt«{» ^<rav dp.a^at,, 
aTroi'oarrrjaeti' . 

In the explanation of the proverb 2/fu- 
Ouu ipripla, allusion is made to a sud¬ 
den panic and flight of Srtjthiaus from 
Ephesus (Hcsychius, v. 'S.kvOwp 4pr)fjLla) 
—probably this must refer to stune 
story of interference on the part* of 
Artemis to protect the town against 
these Cimmerians. The confusion be¬ 
tween Cimmerians and Scythians is very 
frequent. 

^ Herodot. i. 28; Mela, i. 19, 0; 
Sky mil. Chi. Fragra, 2^7. 
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savage in manners; distinguisbed as producers and workers of the 
iron which their mountains afforded. In the'conceptions of the 
Greeks, as manifested in a variety of fabulous notices, they are 
plainly connected with Scythians or Cimmerians ; whence it seems 
probable that this connexion was present to the mind of Herodotus 
in regard to the inland population near Sinope.^ 

Herodotus seems to have conceived only one invasion of Asia by 
the Cimmerians, during the reign of Ardys in Lydia. Ardys was 
succeeded by his son Sadyattes, who reigned twelve years; and it 
was Alyattes, son and successor of Sadyattes (according to Hero¬ 
dotus), who expelled the Cimmerians from Asia.® But Strabo 
seems to speak of several invasions, in which the Treres, a Thracian 
tribe, were concerned, and which are not clearly discriminated; 
while Kallisthenes affirm()d that Sardis had been taken by the 
Treres and Lykians.^ We see only that a large and fair portion 
of Asia Minor was for much of this seventh century b.c. in posses¬ 
sion of these destroying Nomads, who while on the one hand they 
afflicted the Ionic Greeks, on the other hand indirectly befriended 
them by retarding the growth of the Lydian monarchy. 

The invasion of Upper Asia by the Scythians appears to have 
Scythians becii nearly simultaneous with that of Asia Minor by the 
Cimmerians, but more ruinous and longer protracted. 


' The ten thousand Greeks in their 
homeward march passed through a 
j^eople called Chalybes between Ar¬ 
menia and the town of Trapeziis, and 
also again after eight days’ march 
westerly from Trapezus, between the 
Tibarcni and Mosynccki: compare Xe¬ 
nophon, Anabas. iv. 7, 15; v. 5, 1 ; 
probably different sections of the same 
people. The last-mentioned Chalybes 
seem to have been the best known, from 
their iron works, and their greater 
vicinity to the Greek ports: Kphorus 
recognised thorn (see Ephori Eragm. 
80-82, ed. Marx); whether be knew of 
the more easterly Chalybes, north of 
Armenia, is less certain; so also Diony¬ 
sius Peri^getes, v, 768; compare Eustor- 
thins ad loc. 

The idea which prevailed among 
ancient writers, of a connexion between 
tlie Chalybes in these regions and the 
Scythians or Cimmerians {Xdhvfios 
J^KvOav diroiKos, AEschyl. Sept, ad The- 
bas, 729 ; and Hesiod, ap, Clemen. 
Alex. Str. i. p. 132), and of which the 
supposed residence of the Amazons on 
the river ThermodOn seems to be one 
of the manifestatiuus, is discussed in 


Hoeckb, Kreta, book i. p. 294-305; 
and Manneii;, Geograpliie der Griechen 
und Konier, vi. 2. p. 408-416 ; compare 
Stephan. Byz. v, XaAv/Scs. Mamiert 
believes in an early Scythian immi¬ 
gration into these regions. The Ten 
Thousand Greeks passed through the 
territory of a people called Skythini, 
immediately bordering on the Chalybes 
to the north; which region some iden¬ 
tify with the Sak.asend of Strabo (xi. 
511) occupied (according to that geo¬ 
grapher) by invaders from Eastern 
Scythia, 

It seems that Sinopd was one of the 
most considerable places for the export 
of the iron used in Greece; the Sinopic 
^ well as the Chalybdic (or Chalybic) 
iron had a special reputation (Stephan, 
Byz. V. AaKfialfjixav), 

About the Chalybes, compare Ukert, 
Skythien, p. 521-523. 

* Herodot. i. 15, 16. 

® Strabo, xi. p. 511; xii, p. 552; xiii. 
p. 627. 

The poet Kallinus mentioned both 
Cimmerians and Treres (Fr. 2, 3, ed. 
Bergk; Strabo, xiv. p. 633-647). 
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The Median king Kyaxares, called away from the siege of Nineveh 
to oppose them, was totally defeated; and the Scythians became 
full masters of the country. They spread themselves over the 
whole of Upper Asia, as far as Palestine and the borders of Egypt, 
where Psammeticlms the Egyptian king met them and only 
redeemed his kingdom from invasion by prayers and costly presents. 
In their return a detachment of them sacked the temple of Aphro¬ 
dite at Askalon; an act of sacrilege which the goddess avenged 
both upon the plunderers and their descendants, to the third and 
fourth generation. Twenty-eight years did their dominion in 
Upper Asia continue,^ with intolerable cruelty and oppression; 
until at length Kyaxares and the Modes found means to entraj) the 
chiefs into a banquet, and slew them in the hour of intoxication. 
The Scythian host once expelled, the Modes resumed their empire. 
Herodotus tells us that these Scythians returned to the Tauric 
Chersonese, where they found that during their long absence, their 
wives had intermarried with the slaves, while the new ofFsj)ring 
which had grown up refused to readmit them. A deep trench 
had been drawn across a line over which their inarch lay,^ and the 
new-grown youth defended it wuth bravery, until at length (so the 
story runs) the returning masters took up their whips instead of 
arms, and scourged the rcbidlious slaves into submission. 

Little as we know about the particulars of these (Cimmerian and 
Scythian inroads, they deserve notice as the first (at least the first 
historically known) among the immerous invasions of cultivated 
Asia and Europe by the Nomads of Tartary. Huns, Avars, Bul¬ 
garians, Magyars, Turks, Mongols, Tartars, are found in subse¬ 
quent centuries repeating the same infliction, and establishing a 
dominion both more durable, and not less destructive, than the 
transient scourge of the Scythians during the reign of Kyaxares. 

After the expulsion of the Scythians from Asia, the full extent 
and power of the Median empire was re-established ; and Expulsion 
Kyaxares was enabled again to besiege Nineveh, lie Nolilad^, 
took that great city, and reduced under bis dominion all J«ru- 
the Assyrians except those who formed the kingdom of 

^ Herodot. i, 105. The account given tion put uj^on them by the sufferers 
hy Herodotus of the punishment in- (De Acre, L(.>cis et Aquis, c. vi. s. lOG- 
hicted by the offended Aphrodite on the 109), 

Scythian plunderers, and on their chil- 2 ijj reference to the direction of 
dren’a children down to his time, be- this ditch, Videker, in the work above 
comes especially interesting when we referred to on the Scythia of Herodotus 
combine it with the statement of Hip- (^Mythisehe tjlet)graphie, eh, vii. p. 177). 
pokrates respecting the peculiar iuca- That the ditcli existed there can be 
paeities which were so apt to affoct the no reasoiiahlo doubt; though the tale 
fckjy thiaiis, and the religious interpreta- given by Herodotus is highly improbable. 

2 F 2 
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Babylon. This conquest was achieved towards the close of his 
reign, and he bequeathed the Median empire, at the maximum of 
its grandeur, to his son Astyages, in 595 b.c.^ 

As the dominion of the Scythians in Upper Asia lasted twenty- 
eight years before they were expelled by Kyaxares, so also the 
inroads of the Cimmerians through Asia Minor, which had begun 
during the reign of the Lydian king Ardys, continued through the 
twelve years of the reign of his son Sadyattes (629-617 b.c.), and 
Lydian kings ^cre filially terminated by Alyattes, son of the latter.^ 
S^Aiy-^ Notwithstanding the Cimmerians, however, Sadyattes 
aguiLTMt- ^ condition to prosecute a war against the Grecian 

Ictus. Miletus, which continued during the last seven 

years of his reign, and which he bequeathed to his son and succes¬ 
sor. Alyattes continued the war for five years longer. So feeble 
was the sentiment of union among the various Grecian towns on 
the Asiatic coast, that none of them would lend any aid to Miletus 
except the (Jhians, who were under special obligations to Miletus 
for previous aid in a contest against Erythrae. The Milesians unas¬ 
sisted were no match for a Lydian army in the field, though their 
great naval strength placed them out of all danger of a blockade; 
and we must presume that the erection of those mounds of earth 
against the w^alls, whereby the Persian Harpagus vanquished the 
Ionian cities half a century afterwards, was then unknown to the 
Lydians. lor twelve successive years the Milesian territory was 
annually overrun and ravaged, previous to the gathering in of the 
crop. The inhabitants, after having been defeated in two ruinous 
battles, gave up all hope of resisting the devastation; so that the 
task of the invaders became easy, and the Lydian army pursued 
their destructive march to the sound of flutes and harps. While 
ruining the crops and the fruit-trees, Alyattes would not allow the 
farm-buildings or country-houses to be burnt, in order that the 
means of production might still be preservcHl, to be again destroyed 
during the following season. By such unremitting devastation the 
Milesians were reduced to distress and famine, in spite of their 
command of the sea. The fate which afterwards overtook them 
during the reign of Creesus of becoming tributary subjects to the 
throne of Sardis, would have begun half a century earlier, had not 


1 Herodot. i. 106. Mr. Clinton fixes 
the date of the capture of Nineveh at 
606 ft.e. (F. H. vol. i. p. 269), upon 
grounds which do not appear to me 
onclusive: the utmost which can be 
made out is, that it was taken during | 


the last ten years of the reign of Ky- 
axarfis. 

From whom Polysenus borrowed his 
statement, that Alyattda employed with 
effect savage dogs agjiiiist the Cimme¬ 
rians, I do not know (Polysen. vii. !)♦ 
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Alyattes unintentionally committed a profanation against the god¬ 
dess Athene. Her temple at Assessus accidentally took 
fire and was consumed, when his soldiers on a windy day 
were burning the Milesian standing corn. Though no one be makes 
took notice of this incident at the time, yet Alyattes on his Etui 
return to Sardis was smitten with prolonged sickness. Unable to 
obtain relief, he despatched envoys to seek humble advice from the 
god at Delphi. But the Pythian priestess refused to furnish any 
healing suggestions until he should have rebuilt the burnt temple 
of Athene,—and Periander, at that time despot of Corinth, having 
learnt the tenor of this reply, transmitted private information of it 
to Thrasybulus despot of Miletus, with whom he was intimately 
allied. Presently there arrived at Miletus a herald on the part of 
Alyattes, proposing a truce for the special purpose of enabling him 
to rebuild the destroyed temple—the Lydian monarch believing 
the Milesians to be so poorly furnished with subsistence that tluiy 
would gladly embrace such temporary relief. But the herald on 
his arrival found abundance of corn heaped up in the agora, and 
the citizens engaged in feasting and enjoyment; for Thrasybulus 
had caused all the provision in the town, both public and ])rivato, 
to be brought out, in order that the herald might see the Milesians 
ill a condition of apparent plenty, and carry the news of it to his 
master. The stratagem succeeded. Alyattes, under the persuasion 
that his repeated devastation inflicted upon the Milesians no sen¬ 
sible privations, abandoned his hostile designs, and concluded with 
them a treaty of amity and alliance. It was his first proceeding 
to build two temples to Athene, in place of the one which had been 
destroyed, and he then forthwith recovered from his protracted 
malady, ^llis gratitude for the cure was testified by the transmis¬ 
sion of a large silver bowl, with an iron footstand welded together 
by the Chian artist Glaukus—the inventor of the art of thus joining 
together pieces of iron.^ 

Alyattes is said to have carried on other operations against some 
of the Ionic Greeks : he took Smyrna, but was defeated 

* • j 1 . <» Tri -T'. —death— 

m an inroad on the territory of Klazomenao.^ But on and aepul- 
the whole his long reign of fifty-seven years was one of attos!' ^ 
tranquillity to the Grecian cities on the coast, though we hear of 
an expedition which he undertook against Karia.^ He is reported 

^ Herodot. i. 20—23. Creuzer. 

® Herodot. i. 18. PolysDnus (vii. 2, Mr. Clinton states Alyattes to have 
2) mentions a proceeding of Alyattds conquered Karia, and also ASolis, for 
^Sjibst the Kolophonians. neither of which do I find sufficient 

Nikolaus Damasken. p. 54, ed. authority (Fasti Hellen. ch. xvii, p, 
OrelH ; Xanthi Fragment, p. 243, 298). 
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to have been during youth of overweening insolence, but to have 
acquired afterwards a just and improved character. By an Ionian 
wife he became father of Croesus, whom even during his lifetime 
he appointed satrap of the town of Adramyttium and the neigh¬ 
bouring plain of Thebe. But he had also other wives and other 
sons, and one of the latter, Adramytus, is reported as the founder 
of Adramyttium.^ How far his dominion in the interior of Asia 
Minor extended, we do not know, but very probably his long and 
comparatively inactive reign may have favoured the accumulation 
of those treasures which afterwards rendered the wealth of Croesus 
so proverbial. His monument, an enormous pyramidal mound 
upon a stone base, erected near Sardis by the joint efforts of the 
wliole Sardian population, was the most memorable curiosity in 
Lydia during the time of Herodotus. It was inferior-only to the 
gigantic edifices of Egypt and Babylon.^ 

Croesus obtained the throne, at the death of his father, by 
Croo us appointment from the latter. But there was a party 
among the Lydians who had favoured the pretensions of 
his brother Pantaleon. One of the richest chiefs of that party was 
put to death afterwards by the new king, under the cruel torture 
of a spiked carding machine—his property being confiscated.^ The 
aggressive reign of Croesus, lasting fourteen years (559-545 b.c.), 
formed a marked contrast to the long quiescence of his father 
during a reign of fifty-seven years. 

Pretences being easily found for war against the Asiatic Greeks, 
He attacks CroDSus attacked them one after the other. Unfor- 
theAsiSic” tunately we know neither the particulars of these suc- 
Greeks. cessive aggressions, nor the previous history of the 

Ionic cities, so as to be able to explain how it was that the fifth of 
the Mermnad kings of Sardis met with such unqualified success, in 
an enterprise which his predecessors had attempted in vain. 
Miletus alone, with the aid of Chios, had resisted Alyattes and 
Sadyattes for eleven years—and Croesus possessed no naval force, 
any more than his father and grandfather. But on this occasion, 
not one of the towns can have displayed the like individual energy. 
In regard to the Milesians, we may perhaps suspect that the 
period now under consideration was comprised in that long dura¬ 
tion of intestine conflict which Herodotus represents (though with¬ 
out defining exactly when) to have crippled the forces of the city 
for two generations, and which was at length appeased by a 

1 Aristotelea ap. Stephan. Bjz. v. | * Herodot. i. 92, 93. 

*AZpafiVT'ruov^ | 3 Herodot. i. 92, 
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memorable decision of some arbitrators invited from Paros. These 
latter, called in, by mutual consent of the exhausted antagonist 
parties at Miletus, found both the city and her territory in a state 
of general neglect and ruin. But on surveying the lands, they 
discovered some which still appeared to be tilled with undiminished 
diligence and skill: to the proprietors of these lands they con¬ 
signed the government of the town, in the belief that they would 
manage the public affairs with as much success as their own.‘ 
Such a state of intestine weakness would partly explain the easy 
subjugation of the Milesians by Crersus; while there was little in 
the habits of the Ionic cities to present thd chance of united efforts 
against a common enemy. These cities, far from keeping 
up any ^effective political confederation, were in a state amonKtSe 
of habitual jealousy of each other, and not unfrequently cities, 
in actual war.^ The common religious festivals—the Deliac 
festival as well as the Pan-Ionia, and afterwards the Ephesia in 
place of the Delia—seem to liavc been regularly frequented by all 
the cities throughout the worst of times. But these assemblies 
had no direct politic^il function, nor were they permitted to con¬ 
trol that sentiment of separate city-autonomy which was para¬ 
mount in the Greek mind—though tlieir influence was extremely 
precious in calling forth social sympathies. Apart from the 
periodical festival, meetings for special emergences were held at 
the Pan-Ionic tem])le ; but from such meetings any city, not 
directly implicated, kept aloof? As in this case, so in others not 
less critical throughout the historical period—the incapacity of 
large political combination was the source of constant danger, and 
ultimately proved the cause of ruin, to the independence unavaiiinf? 
of all the Grecian states. Herodotus warmly commends ofSiJ's- 
the advice given by Thales to his Ionic countrymen— twSve^^ioJSc 
and given (to use his remarkable expression) ‘‘ before the onTpan “ 
ruin of Ionia” ^—that a common senate, invested with 

' Herodot. v. 28. KurvirepBe ik rov^ period tom by intestine dissension, 
T€«i/, ^irl 8t/o y^ueas avBpwv vo<riicra<fa ra could hardly have meant these *Hvvo 
fidKitfra (Trdarfi, generationsto apply to a time earlier 

AlyattSs reigned fifty-seven years, and than 017 b.c. 
the vigorous resistance which the Milo- * Herodot. i. 17; vi. 99; Athenao. vi. 
sians offered to him took place in the p. 267. Compare K. F. Hermann, Lehr- 
first six years of his reign. The two buch der Griech. Staats AJterthuiner, 
generations of intestine dissension ” may sect. 77. note 28. 

well have succeeded after the reign of ^ the remarkable case of Miletus 
Thrasybulus. This^ indeed is a mere sending no deputies to a Pan-Ionic meet- 
conjecture, yet it may be observed that ing, being safe herself from danger (He- 
Herodotus, speaking of the time of the rodot. i. 141). 

Ionic revolt (500 b.c.), and intimating * Herodot. i. 141-170. 

that Mildtus, though then peaceable, ‘trplv ^ dia<p0apr}yai ’Iwv/t?!/, aydpbs 

had been for two generations at an early MiAr/triov yytofiri iy^yc ro, &c. 

About 
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authority over all the twelve cities, should be formed within the 
walls of Teos, as the most central in position; and that all the 
other cities should account themselves meredemes of this aggregate 
commonwealth or Polis. And w^e cannot doubt that such was the 
unavailing asj)iration of many a patriot of Miletus or Ephesus, 
even before the final operations of Croesus were opened against 
them. 

That prince attacked the Greek cities successively, finding 
or making cliflerent pretences for hostility against eaclf. He 
began with Ephesus, which is said to have been then governed by 
a despot of harsh and oppressive character, named Pindarus, 
whose father Melas had married a daughter of Alyattes, and who 
was therefore himself nephew of Oersus.^ The latter, having in 
vain invited Pindarus and the Ephesians to surrender the town, 
brought up his forces and attacked the walls. One of the towers 
being overthrown, the Ephesians abandoned all hope of defending 
Capture of thcir towii, and sought s^ifety by placing it under the 
iophobus. guardianship of Artemis, to whose temple they carried a 
rope from the walls—a distance little less than seven furlongs. 
They at the same time sent a message of supplication to Croesus, 
who is said to have granted tliem the preservation of their liberties, 
out of ♦reverence to the protection of Artemis; exacting at the 
same time that Pindarus should quit the place. Such is the tale 
of which we find a confused mention in .ZElian and Polymnus. 
But Herodotus, while he notices the fact of the long rope whereby 
the Ephesians sought to place themselves in contact with their 
divine protectress, does not indicate that Craisus was induced to 
treat them more favourably. Ephesus, like all the other Grecian 
towns on the coast, was brought under subjection and tribute to 
him,^ How he dealt with them, and what degree of coercive pre* 

About the Pan-Ionia and the Ephesia, j not upon what authority, 
see Thuc'yd. iii. 104; Dionys. Halik. iv. 2 Herodot. i. 20; Lilian, V. H. iii. 
25; Herodot. i. 143-148. Com;)are also 20; Polyien. vi. 50. The story con- 
Whitte, Do Rebus Chiorum Publicis, tained in .dillian and Polyajuus seems to 

. come from BatOn of Sinope: see Guhl, 

If we may believe the narrative of Ephesiaca, ii. 3, p, 20, and iv. 5. p. 
Nikolaus Dainaskeiius, Crmsus had been 150. 

in relations with Ephesus and with the The article in Suidas, v. ’AptVrapxov, 
Ephesians during the time when he was is far too vague to be interwoven as a 
hereditary prince, and in the life-time positive fact into Ephesian history (as 
of Alyattds. He had borrowed a large Guhl interweaves it) immediately cou- 
suin of mojiey from a rich li^)liesiau sequent on the retirement of Pindarus. 
named Pamphaes, which was essential In reference to the rope reaching from 
to enable him to perforin a military the city to the Artemision, we may 
duty imposed upon him by his father, quote an analogous case of the Kylonian 
The story is given m some detail by Ni- ^ suppliants at Athens, who sought to 
koiaus, Fragiu. p. 54, ed. Orell.-I know . maintain their contact with the altar by 
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caution he employed cither to ensure subjection or collect tribute, 
the brevity of the historian does not acquaint us. But they were 
required partially at least, if not entirely, to raze their fortitications; 
fur on occasion of the danger which supervened a few years after¬ 
wards from Cyrus, they are found practically unfortified.' 

Thus completely successful in his aggressions on the continental 
Asiatic Greeks, Croesus conceived the idea of assembling a fleet, 
for the purpose of attacking the islanders of Chios and Samos; but 
became convinced (as some said, by the sarcastic remark of one of 
the seven Greek sages, Bias or Pittakus) of the impracticability of 
the jliroject. He carried his arms, however, with full success, over 
otliOT parts of the continent of Asia Minor, until he had subdued 
th/ whole territory within the river Halys, excepting only the 
Mlikians and the Lykians. The Lydian empire thus creesusking 
/cached the maximum of its power, comprehending, be- wVslwmiV 
sides the ^olie, Ionic, and Doric Greeks on the coast 
of Asia Minor, the Phrygians, Mysians, Mariandynians, Chalybes, 
Paphlagonians, Thynian and Bithynian Thracians, Karians, and 
Pamphylians. And the treasures amassed by Croesus at Sardis, 
derived partly from this great number of tributaries, partly from 
mines in various places as well as the auriferous sands of the 
Paktolus, exceeded anything which the Greeks had ever before 
known. 

We learn, from the brief but valuable observations of Herodotus, 
to appreciate the great importance of these conquests of Croesus, 
with reference not merely to the Grecian cities actually subjected, 
but also indirectly to the whole Grecian world. 

“ Before the reign of Creesus (observes the historian) all the 
Greeks were free: it was by him first that Greeks were New and 

, « A 1 1 • 1 impurtiint 

subdued into tribute. And he treats this event as tiie 
initial phaenomenon of the series, out of which grew the worid-com* 
hostile relations between the Greeks on one side, and wiTthe 
Asia as represented by the Persians on the other, which 
were uppermost in the minds of himself and his contemporaries. 

It was in the case of Croesus that the Greeks were first called 
upon to deal with a tolerably large barbaric aggregate under a 
warlike and enterprising prince, and the result was such as to 
manifest the inherent weakness of their political system, from its 
incapacity of large combination. The^eparated autonomous cities 

means of a continuous cord ~ unfortu-1 trat/ — relx^d re irepif^dWovTo tKacrroi, 
nately the cord broke (Flutarch, Solon, ; compare also the statement respect* 
c* l-^)* ^ ing PhOktea, c. 1G8. 

Herodot. i, 141. *'l«v€S Bk, ws ijKoxf- 
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could only maintain their independence either through similar 
disunion on the part of barbaric adversaries—or by superiority, on 
their own side, of military organisation as well as of geographical 
position. The situation of Greece proper and of the islands was 
favourable to the maintenance of such a system : not so the shores 
of Asia with a wide interior country behind. The Ionic Greeks 
were at this time different from what they became during the ensu¬ 
ing century. Little inferior in energy to Athens or to the general 
body of European Greeks, they could doubtless have maintained 
their independence, had they cordially combined. But it will be 
seen hereafter that the Greek colonies—planted as isolated settle¬ 
ments, and indisposed to political union, even when neighbours— 
all of them fell into dependence so soon as attack from the interior 
came to be powerfully organised; especially if that organisation 
was conducted by leaders partially improved through contact with 
the Greeks themselves. Small autonomous cities maintain them¬ 
selves so long as they have only enemies of the like strength to 
deal with: but to resist larger aggregates requires such a concui^ 
rence of favourable circumstances as can hardly remain long with¬ 
out interruption. And the ultimate subjection of entire Greece, 
under the kings of Macedon, was only an exemplification on the 
widest scale of this same principle. 

The Lydian monarchy under Croesus, the largest with which the 
AcUon oMbe Grccks had come into contact down to that moment, was 
very soon absorbed into a still larger—the Persian; of 
still larger whicli tlic lonic Greeks, after unavailing resistance, 
Tersians. ’ became the subjects. The partial sympathy and aid 
which they obtained from the independent or European Greeks, 
their western neighbours, followed by the fruitless attempt on the 
part of the Persian king to add these latter to his empire, gave an 
entirely new turn to Grecian history and proceedings. First, it 
necessitated a degree of central action against the Persians which 
was foreign to Greek political instinct; next, it opened to the 
noblest and most enterprising section of the Hellenic name—the 
Athenians—an opportunity of placing themselves at the head of 
this centralising tendency; while a concurrence of circumstances, 
foreign and domestic, imparted to them at the same time that ex¬ 
traordinary and many-sided impulse, combining action with organi¬ 
sation, which gave such ti^liancy to the period of Herodotus and 
Thucydides. It is thus that most of the splendid phaenomena of 
Grecian history grew, directly or indirectly, out of the reluctant 
dependence in which the Asiatic Greeks were held by the inland 
barbaric powers, beginning with Croesus. 
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These few observations will suffice to intimate that a new phase 
of Grecian history is now on the point of opening. Down to the 
time of Croesus, almost everything which is done or suffered by the 
Grecian cities bears only upon one or other of them separately : 
the instinct of the Greeks repudiates even the modified forms of 
political centralisation, and there are no circumstances in operation 
to force it upon them. Relation of power and subjection exists 
between a strong and a weak state, but no tendency to standing 
political coordination. From this time forward, we shall see par¬ 
tial causes at work, tending in this direction, and not without con¬ 
siderable influence; though always at war with the indestructible 
instinct of the nation, and frequently counteracted by selfishness 
and misconduct on the part of the leading cities. 
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Of the Phenlcians, Assyrians, and Egyptians, it is necessary for 
me to speak so far as they acted upon the condition, or occupied 
the thoughts, of the early Greeks, without undertaking to investi¬ 
gate thoroughly their. previous history. Like the Lydians, all 
three became absorbed into the vast mass of the Persian empire, 
retaining however their social character and peculiarities after 
having been robbed of their political independence. 

The Persians and Modes—portions of the Arian race, and 
, .. members of what has been classified, in respect of Ian- 

IMiPnicitiiis * 

and Assy- guage, US the great Indo-European family—occupied a 
])era of the part of the vast space comprehended between the Indus 
family of the Oil the cast, and the line of Mount Zagros (running cast- 
human race. Tigris and nearly parallel with that river) 

on the west. The Phenicians as well as the Assyrians belonged 
to the Semitic, Aramaean, or Syro-Arabian family, comprising, 
besides, the Syrians, Jews, Arabians, and in part the Abyssinians. 
To what established family of the human race the swarthy and 
curly-haired Egyptians are to be assigned, has been much disputed. 
We cannot reckon them Jis members of either of the two preceding, 
and the most careful inquiries render it probable that their physical 
type was something purely African, approximating in many points 
to that of the Negro.^ 

It has already been remarked that the Phenician merchant and 

* See the discussion in Dr. Prichard, tribes in physical characters nearly re* 
Natural History of Man, sect. xvii. p. sembling the Egyptians; and it •would 
152. ^ not be difficult to observe among many 

yif\ayxp^€5 Ka\ pvXSrpixfs (Herodot. nations of that continent a gradual devi* 
ii. 104: compare Animian. Marcell. xxii. ation from the physical type of the 
16, subfusculi, atrati,” &c.) are cer- Egyptian to the strongly-marked cha- 
tain attributes of the ancient Egyptians, racter of the Negro, and that without 
depending upon the evidence of an eye- any very decided break or interruption, 
witness. ^ The Egyptian language also, in the great 

** In their complexion, and ingn^auy leading principles of its grammatical 
of their physical peculiarities (observes construction, bears much greater ana- 
Dr. Prichard, p. 138), the Egyptians logy to the idioms of Afnca than to 
were an African race. In the eastern those prevalent among the people of 
and even in the central parts of Africa, other regions.” 
we shall trace the existence of various 
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trading vessel figures in tlie Homeric poems as a well-known 
visitor, and that the variegated robes and golden orna- 
merits fabricated at Sidon are prized among the valuable sence of 
ornaments belonging to the chiefs.^ We have reason to Binpsintho 
conclude generally, that in these early times, the Phe- --hlXThf- 
nicians traversed the jEgean Sea habitually, and even 
formed settlements for trading and mining purposes upon some of 
its islands. On Thasos, especially, near the coast of Thrace, traces 
of their abandoned gold-mines were visible even in the days of 
Herodotus, indicating both persevering labour and considerable 
length of occupation. But at the time when the historical a?ra 
opens, they seem to have been in course of gradual retirement from 
these regions.^ Their commerce had taken a different direction. 
Of this change we can furnish no particulars; but we may easily 
understand that the increase of the Grecian marine, both warlike 
and commercial, would render it inconvenient for the Phenicians 
to encounter such enterprising rivals—piracy (or private war at 
sea) being then an habitual proceeding, especially with regard to 
foreigners. 

The Plicnlcian towns occupied a narrow strip of the coast of 
Syria and Palestine, about 120 miles in length—never situation 
more, and generally much less, than twenty miles in i ’henicia. 
breadth—between Mount Libanus and the sea. Aradus (on an 
islet, with Antaradus and Marathus over against it on the main¬ 
land) was the northernmost, and Tyre the southernmost (also upon 
a little island, with Palae-Tyrus and a fertile adjacent plain over 
against it). Between the two were situated Sidon, Berytus, Tri- 
polis, and Byblus, besides some smaller towns® attached to one or 


* Ilomer, Iliad, vi. 290 j xxiii. 740; 
Odyss. XV. ll(j:— 

.TreTrXoi TrafiiroiKiKoi, epya yvvaiKuu 

'^L^OVUOV, 

Tyre is not named either in the Iliad 
or Odyssey, though a passage in Probus 
(ad Virg. Georg, ii. 115) seems to show 
that it was mentioned in one of the 
epics which passed under the name of 
Homer: **Tyrum Sarram appellatam 
esse, Homerus docet; quern etiam En¬ 
nius sequitur cum dicit, Poenos SaiT^ 
oriundos.” 

The Hesiodic catalogue seems to have 
noticed both Byblus and Sidon: see He- 
siodi Fragment, xxx. ed. Marktschefi’el, 
and Etymolog. Magnum, v. Bv^Kos, 

_ " The name Adramyttion or Atramyt- 
tiou (very like the Africo-Pheniciau 


name Adnimeturn) is said to be of Pheiii- 
ciau origin (Olshauseii, De Origiiie Al- 
phabeti, p. 7, in Kielcr Philologische 
Studien, 1841). There were valuable 
mines afterwards worked for the account 
of Croesus near Pergainus, and these 
mines may have tempted Pheniciau set¬ 
tlers to those regions (Aristotel. Mirab, 
Auscult, c. 52). 

The African inscriptions, in the Monu- 
meuta Phoenic. of Gesenius, recognise 
Makar as a cognomen of Batil; and Mo¬ 
vers imagines that the hero Makar, who 
figures conspicuously in the mythology 
of Lesl^os, (Jhios, Samos, Kos, Kliodes, 
&c., is traceable to this Phenician god 
and Pheniciau early settlements in those 
islands (Movers, Die Religion der Plio- 
niker, p. 42u). 

® Strabo, xvi. p. 754-758; Skylax, 
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other of these last-mentioned, and several islands close to the coast 
occupied in like manner; while the colony of Myriandrus lay far- 


Peripl. c. 104; Justin, xviii. 3; Arrian, 
Exp. Al, ii. 16-iyj Xenophon, Anab. i. 

4, (5. 

Unfortunately the text of Skylax la 
here extremely defective, and Strabo’s 
account is in many points perplexed, 
from his not having travelled in person 
through Phenicia, CcDlo-Syria,or Judjca: 
see Groskurd’s note on p. 755, and the 
Einleitung to his Translation of Strabo, 
sect. 6. 

Respecting the original relation be¬ 
tween Pala>Tyrus and Tyre, there is 
some difficulty in reconciling all the 
information, little as it is, which we 
possess. The name Palse-Tyrus (it has 
been assumed as a matter of course: 
compare Justin, xi. 10) mai’ks that town 
as the original foundation from which 
the Tyrians subsequently moved into 
the island : there was also on the main¬ 
land a place named PaUe-Byblos (Plin. 
H. N. v, 20; Ptolem. v. 15), which was 
in like manner construed as the original 
seat from whence the town properly 
called Byblus was derived. Yet the 
account of Herodotus plainly represents 
the insular Tyrua, with its temple of 
Hdraklds, as the original foundation (ii. 
44), and the Tyrians are described as 
living in an island even in the time of 
their king Hiram, the contemjiorary of 
Solomon (Joseph. Ant. Jud. viii. 2, 7), 
Arrian treats the temple of Heraklea in 
the island Tyro as tlie most ancient tem¬ 
ple within the memory of man (Exp. 
Al. ii. 10). The Tyrians also lived on 
their island duiing the invasion of Sal- 
maneser king of Nineveh, and their 
position enabled them to hold out 
against him, while Pylye-Tyrus on the | 
terra firma was obliged to yield itself | 
(Joseph, ib, ix. 14, 2). The town taken 
(or rotluced to capitulate), after a long 
siege, by Nebuchadnezzar, was the insu¬ 
lar Tyrus, not the continental or Palee- 
Tyrus, which had snrrondered without 
resistance to Salmaneser. It is not cor¬ 
rect, therefore, to say—with Volncy (Re- 
cherches sur I’Hist. Anc. ch. xiv. p. 
249), Heeren fideeu iiber den Verkehr 
der Alten Welt, part i. abth. 2. p. 11) 
and others—that the insular Tyre was 
called new Tyre, and that the site of 
Tyre was dianged from continental to 
insular, in consequence of the taking of 
the continental Tyre by Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar: the site remained unaltered, and 
the insular Tyrians became subject to 
him and his successors until the de¬ 


struction of the Chaldroan monarchy by 
Cyrus. Hengstenberg’s Dissertation, De 
Rebus Tyriorum (Berlin, 1832), is in¬ 
structive on many of these points: he 
shows sufilciently that Tyre was, from 
the earliest times traceable, an insular 
city; but he wishes at the same time to 
show, that it was also, from the begin¬ 
ning, joined on to the mainland by an 
isthmus (p. 10-25)—which is both in¬ 
consistent with the former position and 
unsupported by any solid proofs. It 
remained an island strictly so-called, 
until the siege by Alexander : the mole, 
by which that conqueror had stormed 
it, continued after his day, perhaps en¬ 
larged, so as to form a permanent con¬ 
nection from that time forward between 
the island and the mainland (Plin. H. 
N. v. 19; Strabo, xvi. p. 757), and to 
render the insular Tyrus caj>able of 
being included by Pliny in one compu¬ 
tation of circumference jointly with 
Palac-Tyms, the mainland town. 

It may be doubted whether we know 
the true meaning of the word which the 
I Greeks called riaA-ai-Tupos. It is plain 
I that the Tyrians themselves did not call 
it by that name : perhaps the Phenician 
name which this continental adjacent 
town bore, may have been something 
resembling Pahe-Tyrus in sound but not 
coincident in meaning. 

The strength of Tyre lay in its insular 
situation; for the adjacent mainland, 
whereon Palac-Tyrus was placed, was a 
fertile plain, thus described by William 
of Tyre during the time of the Crusa- 

Erat preedict a civitaa non solum 
munitissima, sed etiam fertilitato pree- 
cipud et ammnitate quasi singularis: 
nam licet in medio mari sita est, et in 
modum insnhc tota fluctibus ciucta; 
habet tamen pro foribus latifundium per 
omnia commendabile, et planitiem sibi 
continuam divitis glebee et opimi soli, 
multas civibus ministrans commoditates. 
Qiue licet modica videatur respectu ali- 
ariim regionum, exiguitatem suam multA 
redimit ubertate, et infinita jugera mul- 
tiplici ftticunditate compensat. Nec ta¬ 
men tantis arctatur angustiis. Proten- 
ditur enim in Austrum versus Ptolemai- 
dem usque ad eum locum, qui hodie 
vulgo dicitur districtum Scandarionis, 
milliaribus quatuor aut quinque: e re- 
gione in Septentrionem versus Sareptam 
et Sidonem iteruin pori'igitur totidem 
milliaiibus. In latitudinem vero ubi 
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tiler north, near the borders of Kilikia. Whether Sidon or Tyre 
was the most ancient, seems not determinable. If it be true, as 
some authorities affirmed, that Tyre was originally planted from 
Sidon, the colony must have grown so rapidly as to surpass its me¬ 
tropolis in power and consideration; for it became the chief of all 
the Phenician towns.^ Aradus, the next in importance after these 
two, was founded by exiles from Sidon, and all the rest either by 
Tyrian or Sidoiiian settlers. Within this confined territory was 
concentrated a greater degree of commercial wealth, enterprise, and 
manufacturing ingenuity, than could be found in any other portion 
of the contemporary world. Each town was an independent com¬ 
munity, having its own surrounding territory and political constitu¬ 
tion and its own hereditary prince though the annals of Tyre dis¬ 
play rnan^ instances of ^irinces assassinated by men who succeeded 
them on the throne. Tyre appears to have enjoyed a certain pre¬ 
siding, perhaps controlling, authority over all of them, which 
was not alw^ays willingly submitted to; and examples occur in 
which the inferior towns, when Tyre was pressed by a foreign 
enemytook the opportunity of revolting, or at least stood aloof. 
The same difficulty of managing satisfactorily the relations between 
a presiding town and its confederates, which Grecian history mani¬ 
fests, is found also to prevail in Phenicia, and will be hereafter 
remarked in regard to Carthage; while the same effects arc also 
perceived, of the autonomous city polity, in keeping alive the indi¬ 
vidual energies and regulated aspirations of the inhabitants. The 
predominant sentiment of jealous town-isolation is forcibly illus¬ 
trated by the circumstances of Tripolis, established jointly by Tyre, 
Sidon, and Aradus. It consisted of three distinct towns, each one 
furlong apart from the other tw^o, and each with its own separate 
walls; though probably constituting to a certain extent one politi¬ 
cal community, and serving as a place of common meeting and 
deliberation for the entire Phenician name.** The outlying pro¬ 
montories of Libanus and Anti-Libanus touched the sea along the 

minimum ad duo, ubi plurimum ad tria, the two cities, which of them was the 
habeus milliaria.” (Apud Heiigstenberg fJi‘qrp6Tro\is rwv ^oivIkjuv (xvi. p, 750). 
ut sup. p. 5.) Compare Maiuidrell, Quintus Curtius affirms both Tyre 
Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. and Sidon to have been founded by 
50, ed. 1749; and Voiney, Travels in Agdnor (iv. 4, 15). 

Egypt and Syria, vol, ii. p. 210-220. 2 interesting citations of Jo- 

^ Justin (xviii. 3) states that Sidon sephus from Dins and Menander, who 
was the metropolis of Tyre, but the had access to the Tyrian ayaypwpal, or 
series of events which he recounts is chronicles (Josephus cout. Apiou. i. c. 
confused and unintelligible. Strabo also, 17, 18, 21 ; Antiqq. J. x. 11, 1), 
in one place, calls Sidon the fj.7jrp6Tro\is Joseph. Antiq. J. ix. 14, 2. 

Twv (i. p. 40); in another place ^ Diodor. xvi. 41; Skylax, c. 104. 

he states it as a point disputed between 
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Phenicxan coast, and those mountainous ranges, though rendering 
a large portion of the very confined area unfit for cultivation of 
corn, furnished what was perhaps yet more indispensable—abun¬ 
dant supplies of timber for ship-building; while the entire want of 
all wood in Babylonia, cxccjit the date palm, restricted the Assy¬ 
rians of that territory from maritime traffic on the Persian Gulf. 
It appears^however that the mountjiins of Lebahon also afforded 
shelter to tribes of predatory Arabs, who continually infested both 
the Phenician territory and the rich neighbouring plain of Coelo- 
Syria.^ 

The splendid temple of that great Phenician god (Melkarth), 
whom the Greeks called Ilerakles,^ was situated in Tyre. The 
Tyrians affirmed that its establishment had been coeval with the 
first foundation of the city, 2300 years before the time* of Hero¬ 
dotus. This god, the companion and protector of their colonial 
settlements, and the ancestor of the Phconico-Libyan kings, is 
found especially at Carthage, Gades and Thasos.^ Some supposed 
that the Phenicians had migrated to their site on the Mediterra¬ 
nean coast from previous abodes near the mouth of the l^uphrates,* 


1 Strabo, xvi. p. 750 . 

* A Maltese inscription identifies tlie 
Tyrian Melkarth with ‘UpaKKrjs (Gese- 
nius, Monument. Phcruic. tab. vi.). 

3 Herodot. ii. 44 ; Sallust, Bell. Jug. 
c. 18 ; Pausaii. x. i‘ 2 , 2 ; Arrian, Exp. 
Al. ii. JO; Justin, xliv. 5; Appian, 
vi. 2 . 

Herodot. i. 2 ; Ephoriis, Frag. 40, 
ed. Marx; Strabo, xvi. p. 700-784, with 
.Orosskurd’s note on the former passage; 
Justin, xviii. 3. In the animated dis¬ 
cussion carried on among the Homeric 
critics and the great geogrjipliers of 
antiquity, to jisecrtain u'kcre it Wiis that 
Menehuis actually went during his eight 
years* wandering (Odyss. iv. 85)— 

.^ yap TToWa iraOuiv Kal iroAA* fTraXTjOet? 

*tlyay6p.r)v it' I'tjvax, kox bySoarta erei ^XOov, 

K-virpoVt ^oivitniv t €, /cal AlyvTTTtovi cjraAtjflel? 

AiBiorras r i/cd/unji', /cal 2i5oj/tovs, /cal 'Epep- 
^ov<s, 

Kal AiPvriv, &c. 

one idea started was, that he had vi.sited 
these Sldouiatis in the Persian Gulf, or 
in the Erythraean Sea (Strabo, i. p. 42), 
The various opinions which Strabo 
quotes, including those of Eratosthends 
and Kratfis, as well as his own com¬ 
ments, are very curious. Krates sup¬ 
posed that Menelaus had passed the 
Straits of Gibraltar and circumnavigated 
Libya to .Ethiopia and India, which 


voyage would suffice (he thought) to fill 
up the eight years. Others supposed 
that Menelaus had sailed fii^t up the 
Kile, and then into the lied Sea, by 
means of the canal {ditcph^) which ex¬ 
isted in the time of the Alexandrine 
critics between the Nile and the sea; to 
which Strabo n^plies that this canal was 
not made until after the Trojan war. 
Eratosthenes started a still more re¬ 
markable idea; he thought that in tlic 
time of Homer the Strait of Gibraltar 
had not yet been hurst open, so that 
the Mediteri'anean was on that side a 
closed sea; but, on the other hand, its 
level was then so much higher, that it 
covered the Isthmus of Suez, and joined 
the Red Sea. It was (he thought) tlie 
disruption of the Strait of Gibraltar 
which first lowered the level of the 
water, and left the Isthmus of Suez 
dry; though Menelaus, in his time, had 
sailed from the Mediterranean into the 
Red Sea without difficulty. Tliis opinion 
Eratosthenes had imbibed from Straton 
of Lampsakus, the successor of Theo¬ 
phrastus: Hipparchus controverted it, 
together with many other of the opi¬ 
nions of Eratosthenes (see Strabo, i. pp. 
38, 49, 56; Seidel, Fragnlenta Eratos- 
thenis, p. 39). 

In reference to the view of Krat 6 s- 7 - 
that Menelaus had sailed round Africa—• 
it is to he remarked that all the geogra- 
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or on islands (named Tylus and Aradus) of the Persian Gulf; 
while others treated the Mediterranean Phenicians as original, and 
the others as colonists. Whether such be the fact or not, history 
knows them in no other portion of Asia earlier than in Phenicia 
proper. 

Though the invincible industry and enterprise of the Phenicians 
maintained them as a people of importance down to the 

‘iPT* coinnierce 

period of the Roman empire, yet the period of their flourisiied 

r /V. • • 1 1 more in the 

widest ransre and greatest efficiency is to be sought much earlier than 

o o j ^ i„ 11, 

earlier—anterior to 700 n.c. In tliese remote times times, 
they and their colonists were the exclusive navigators of the Me¬ 
diterranean ; the rise of the Greek maritime settlements banished 
their commerce to a great degree from the udCgean Sea, and em¬ 
barrassed it even in the more westerly waters. Their colonial 
establishments were formed in Africa, Sicily, Sardinia, the Balearic 
Isles, and Spain. Tlie greatness as well as the antiquity of Car¬ 
thage, Utica, and Gades, attest the long-sighted plans of Pheniciaii 
traders, even in days anterior to the first Olympiad. We trace 
the wealth and industry of Tyre, and the distant navigation of her 
vessels through the Red Sea and along the coast of Arabia, back 
to the days of David and Solomon. And as neither Egyj)tians, 
Assyrians, Persians, or Indians, addressed themselves to a sea¬ 
faring life, so it seems that both the importation and the distribu¬ 
tion of the products of India and Arabia into Western Asia and 
Europe were performed by the Idumman Arabs between Petra and 
the Red Sea—by the Arabs of Gerrha on the I^ersian Gulf, joined 
as they were in later times by a body of Chalda'an exiles from 
Babylonia—and by the more enterprising Phenicians of Tyre and 
Sidon in these two seas as well as in the Mediterranean.^ 

The most ancient Phenician colonies were Utica, nearly on the 
northernmost point of the coast of Africa and in the same gulf 
(now called the Gulf of Tunis) as Carthage, over against Cape 
Lilybaeum in Sicily—and Gades, or Gadeira, in Tartessus, rii^*niciun 

,1 1 •' ^ • rr^i 1 coloulos— 

or the south-western coast oi bpain. Ihe latter town, utka. car- 
founded perhaps near 1000 years before the Christian ' 

pbers of that day formed to themselves coasts of Egypt, Libya, Phenicia, &c. 
a very insufficient idea of the extent of He suggests various reasons, liiore ciiri- 
that continent, believing that it did not ous than convincing, to j)rove that Me- 
even reach so far southward as the nelaus may easily have sjauit ciglit years 
equator. ^ j in these visits of mixed fiicndsliip and 

Strabo himself adopts neither of these i piracy, 
three opinions, but construes the Ho- * -See Ritter, Erdkunde von Asieii, 
meric words describing the wanderings j West-Asicn, Buch iii. Abtheilung hi, 
ef Menelaus as applying only to the - Abschnitt i. s. 29. p. 50. 
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cera,^ has maintained a continuous prosperity, and a name (Cadiz) 
substantially unaltered, longer than any town in Europe. How 
well the site of Utica was suited to the circumstances of Phenician 
colonists may be inferred from the fact that Carthage was after¬ 
wards established in the same gulf and near to the same spot, and 
that both the two cities reached a high pitch of prosperity. The 
distance of Glades from Tyre seems surprising, and if we calculate 
by time instead of by sj)ace, the Tyrians were separated from their 
Tartessian colonists by an interval greater than that which now 
divides an Englishman from Bombay ; for the ancient navigator 
cilways coasted along the land, and Skylax reckons seventy-five 
days^ of voyage from the Kanopic (westernmost) mouth of the 
Nile to the pillars of Ilerakles (Strait of Gibraltar); to which 
some more days must be added to represent the full distance 
between Tyre and Gades. But the enterprise of these early mari¬ 
ners surmounted all difficulties consistent with the principle of 
never losing sight of the coast. Proceeding along the iiortherii 
coast of Libya, at a time 'when the mouths of the Nile were still 
closed by Egyptian jealousy against all foreign ships, they appear 
to have found little tempbitioii to colonise^ on the dangerous coast 
near to the two gulfs called the Great and Little Syrtis—in a ter¬ 
ritory for the most part destitute of water, and occupied by rude 
Libyan Nomads, who were thinly spread over the wide space 
between tlie wa^stern Nile^ and Cape llerma‘a, now called Cape 
Bona, Tlie su1)sequent Grecian towns of Kyrene and Barka, 
w4iose well-chosen site formed an exce])tion to the general charac- 


* Strabo spc-aka of the cnrlieRt settle¬ 
ments of the Plieniciaus in Africa anti 
Ilajria as fxiKphp rwp TpojiKwp verrepop (i. 
p. 48). Utica is aflirined to liave ))een 
287 years earlier than Carthage (Aristot. 
Mirab. Anscult. c. 134): compare Yel- 
Icitis Paterc. i. 2. 

Archalcus, son of IMicmix, was stated 
as the founder of (lades in the Idienician 
history of Claudius Julius, now lost 
(Etymolog. Magn. v. raSetpa). Archa- 
leiis is a version of the name Hercules, 
in the opinion of Movers, 

2 Skylax, Periplus, c. 110. ^'Carteia, 
ut quidam putant, alhpiando Tartessus; 
et quam transveeti ex Africil Phocnicea 
habitant, atque unde nos surnus, Tin- 
gentera.’* (Mela, ii. 6, 70.) The ex¬ 
pression iransreati c.c Africa apjJies as 
much to the Pheuicians as to the Car¬ 
thaginians: ** uterque l\vnHS^' (Ilonit. 
Od. ii. 11) means the Carthaginians, 
and the Pheuicians of GadOs, 


® Strabo, xvii. p. 836. 

^ Cape Soloeis, considered by Hero¬ 
dotus as the wcstfjrnmost headland of 
Libya, coincides in name with the Phe¬ 
nician town Soloeis in Western Sicily, 
also (seemingly) with the Phenician 
settlement Sncl (Mela, ii. 0, Go) in 
Southern Iberia or Tartdssus, Cape 
Hermma was the name of the north¬ 
eastern headland of the Gulf of Tunis, 
and also the name of a cape in Libya 
two days’ sail westward of the Pillars of 
HeraklGs (Skylax, c. 111). 

I’robably all the remarkable head¬ 
lands in these seas received their names 
from the Phenicians. Both Mannert 
(Geogr. d. Gr. und lioin. x. 2. p. 495) 
and Forbigor (Alte Geogr. sect. 111. p* 
867) identify Capo Soloeis with what is 
now called Cape Cantin; Heereu con¬ 
siders it to be the same as Cape Blanco; 
Bougainville as Cape Boyador. ^ 
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ter of the region, were not planted with any view to commerce;' 
while the Pheiiiciaii town of Leptis, near the gulf called the Great 
Syrtis, was established more as a shelter for cixiles from Sidoii, than 
by a preconcerted scheme of colonization. The site of Utica and 
Carthage, in the gulf immediately westward of Cape Bona, was 
convenient for commerce with Sicily, Italy and Sardinia; and the 
other Phenician colonies, Adrumetum, Ncapolis, Hippo (two towns 
so called), the Lesser Leptis, &c., were settled on the coast not 
far distant from the eastern or wc'stern ])romontorics which included 
the.Gulf of Tunis, common to Carthage and Utica. 

These early Phenician settlements were planted thus in the ter¬ 
ritory now known as the kingdom of Tunis and the coinmono of 
eastern portion of the French province of Constantine, claks [ir* 
From thence to the Pillars of Ilerakles (Strait of (iibral- 
tar) we do not hear of any others. But the colony of 
Gades, outside of the Strait, formed the centre of a 
flourishing and extensive commerce, which reached on one side far 
to the south, not less than thirty days’ sail along the western (‘.oast 
of Africa®—and on the other side to Britain and the Seilly Islands. 
There were numerous Phenician factories and small trading towns 
along the western coast of what is now the empire of Morocco; 
while the island of Kerne, twelve days’ sail along the coast from 
the Strait of Gibraltar, formed an established depcjt for Phenician 
merchandise in trading with the interior. There were, moreover, 
not far distant from the coast, towns of Libyans or Ethiopians, to 
which the inhabitants of the central regions rc'sorted, and where 
they brought their leopard skins and cl(3phaiits’ teeth to be ex¬ 
changed against the unguents of Tyre and the pottery of Athens.^ 


* Sallust, Rell. Jug. c. 78. It was 
termed Ijeptis Magna, to distinguish it 
from another Leptis, more to the west¬ 
ward and nearer to Carthage, called 
Leptis Parva; but this latter seems to 
have been generally known by the name 
Iie])tis (Fbrbiger, Alte Geogr. sect. 109. 
p. 844). In Leptis Magna the propor¬ 
tion of Phenician colonists was so incon- 
Biderable that the Phenician language 
had been lost, and that of the natives, 
whom Sallust calls Numidiaus, spoken; 
but these people had embraced Sidonian 
institutions and civilization (Sail. ^V^). 

^ ^ Strabo, xvii. p. 825, 826. He found 
it stated by some authors that there 
had once been three hundred trading 
establishments along this coast, reach¬ 
ing thirty days’ voyage southward from 
ringis (Tangier); but that they had 
been chiefly ruined by the tribes of the 


interior—the Pharusiaiis and Nigritic. 
Ho suspects the statement of being ex¬ 
aggerated, but there seems nothing at 
all incredible in it. From Strabo’s lan¬ 
guage we gather that Kratosth(inbs set 
forth the statement as in his judgment 

as we read it, confounds Tiiigis with 
Lixus; another Phenician settlement 
about two days’journey soutluvard along 
the coast, and according to some reports 
even older than Gades. See the inte¬ 
resting and valuable Travels of Hr. 
Barth, the last describer of this now 
uninviting region—Wandeniiigen durch 
die Kiisteulander des Mittelmeers, ch. i. 
p. 23-49. I had in my former edition 
followed Strabo in confounding Tingis 
with Lixus: an error pointed out by 
Hr. Barth, and by (Jlrosskurd. 

^ Compftro Sky lax, c. Ill, and tbo 

2 G 2 
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So distant a trade with the limited navigation of that day, could 
not be made to embrace very .bulky goods. 

But this trade, though seemingly a valuable one, constituted 
only a small part of the sources of wealth, open to the Phenicians 
of Gades. The Turditanians and Turduli, who occupied the 
south-western portion of Spain between the Anas river (Guadiana) 
and the Mediterranean, seem to have been the most civilized and 
improveable section of the Iberian tribes, well-suited for commercial 
relations with the settlers who occupied the Isle of Leon, and who 
established the temple, afterwards so rich and frequented, of the 
Pro<hictive Tyrian llerakles. And the extreme productiveness of 
G-Sips, Si*ied l^he southern region of Spain, in corn, fish, cattle, and 
Tartessus. wine, as well as in silver and iron, is a topic upon which 
we find but one language among ancient writers. The territory 
round Gades, Carteia, and the other Phenician settlements in this 
district, was known to the Greeks in the sixth century B.c. by the 
name of Tartessus, and regarded by them somewhat in the same 
light as Mexico and Peru appeared to the Spaniards of the six¬ 
teenth century. For three or four centuries the Phenicians had 
possessed the entire monopoly of this Tartessian trade, without any 
rivalry on the part of the Greeks. Probably the metals there pro¬ 
cured were in those days their most precious acquisition, and the 
tribes who occupied the mining regions of the interior found a new 
market and valuable demand, for produce then obtained with a 
degree of facility exaggerated into fable.^ It was from Gades as a 
centre that these enterprising traders, pushing their coasting voyage 
yet farther, established* relations with the tin-mines of Cornwall, 
perha])s also with amber-gatherers from the coasts of the Baltic. 
It requires some efibrt to carry back our imaginations to the time 
when, along all this vast length of country, from Tyre and Sidon 
to the coast of Cornwall, there was no merchant-ship to buy or sell 
goods except these Plienicians. The rudest tribes find advantage 
in such visitors; and we cannot doubt, that the men whose resolute 
love of gain braved so many hazards and difficulties, must have 
been rewarded with ])rofits on the largest scale of monopoly. 


periplus of Hanno, ap. Hudson, Geogr. 
Gi*i 0 ec. Min. vol. i. p. 1-6. 1 have already 
observed that the rdpixos (salt provi- 
Hions) from Gadeira was oiiri-ently sold 
in the markets of Atlieus, from the 
Peloponnesian war downward. — Eu- 
polis, Fragiu. 2^; MapiKas, p. 506, ed. 
Meiucke, Comic, Graec. 

UoTflp’ rb rdpixos ; ^pxjyiov yj ; 


Compare the citations from the other 
comic writers, AntiplninGs and Nikostra- 
tus ap. Athenac. iii. p. 118. The Pheni¬ 
cian merchants bought in exchange 
Attic pottery for their Africtin trade. 

* About the productiveness of the 
Spanish mines, Polybius (xxxiv. 9, 8) 
ap. Strabo, iii. p. 147; Aristot. Mirab. 
Ausc. c, 185. 
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The Phenician settlers on the coast of Spain became gradually 
more and more numerous, and appear to have been distributed, 
either in separate townships or intermingled with the native popu¬ 
lation, between the mouth of the Anas (Guadiana) and the town 
of Malaka (Malaga) on the Mediterranean. Unfortunately we 
are very little informed about their precise localities and details, 
but we find no information of Phenician settlements on the Medi¬ 
terranean coast of Spain northward of ]\ralaka ; for Car- J’ljeniciana 
thagena or New Carthage was a f^arthaginian settlement, ihayinums— 
founded only in the third century n.C.—after the first Punic m^nls or'ihe** 
warJ The (rreek word Phenicians being used to signify 
as well the inhabitants of Carthage as those of "JVre and 
Sidon, it is not easy to distinguish what belongs to each <'«miuoreo. 
of them. Nevertheless we can discern a great and important 
difference in the character of their establishments, especially in 
Iberia. The Carthaginians combined with their coniinercial })ro- 
jeets large schemes of coiKpicst and empire. It is thus that the 
independent Phenician establishments in and near the Gulf of 
Tunis in Africa were reduced to dependence upon them—while 
many new small townships, direct Irom Carthage itself, were 
planted on the Mediterranean coast of Africa, and the whole of 
that coast from the Greek Syrtis westward to the Pillars of Ilera- 
kles (Strait of Gibrajtar) is described as their territory in the Peri- 
plus of Skylax (b.c. 3b*0). In Iberia, during the third century B.c., 
they maintained large armies,^ constrained the inland tribes to sub¬ 
jection, and acquired a dominion wdiich nothing but the superior 
force of Rome prevented from being durable; while in Sicily also 
the resistance of the Greeks prevented a similar consummation. 
But the foreign settlements of Tyre and Sidon were formed with 
views purely commercial. In the region of Tartessus, as w^ell as 
in the western coast of Africa outside of the Strait of Gibraltar, 
we hear only of pacific interchange and metallurgy ; and the num¬ 
ber of Phenicians who acquired gradually settlements in the inte¬ 
rior was so great, that Strabo describes these towns (not less than 
200 in number) as altogether phenidsed.^ Since, in his time, the 
<Jircumstances favourable to new Phenician immigrations had been 
long past and gone—there can be little hesitation in ascribing the 
preponderance, which this foreign element had then acquired, to a 
period several centuries earlier, beginning at a time when Tyre 

Strabo, iii. pp. 156, 158, 161 ; Poly- \^olyi^iy oVrws iytyoyro &(rr€ 

biua, iii. 1 ( 1 ^ 3-10, jTasirXciovs T&y iv Tp Tovp^iTaylt^ iroAftoy 

Polyb. i. 10; ii. 1. koI r&y vX-fitrioy r6vuiv vtt' iKilvujy vvy 

Strabo, iii. p. 141-150. Ouroi yap olKeiordat, 
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and Sidon enjoyed both undisputed autonomy at home and the 
entire monopoly of Iberian commerce, without interference from 
the Greeks. 

The earliest Grecian colony founded in Sicily was that of Naxos, 
iMienicians planted by the (Jhalkidiahs in 735 B.c. : Syracuse fol- 
in siruy lowcd ill tlic ucxt year, and during the succeeding cen- 
—tiio hitter many flourishing Greek cities took root on the island. 
J^fpphint These Greeks found the Phcnicians already in possession 
the former, many outlying islets and promontories all round the 
island, which served them in their trade with the Sikels and Sikans 
who occupied the interior. The safety and focilities of this esta¬ 
blished trade were to so great a degree broken up by the new¬ 
comers, that the Phenicians, relinquishing their numerous petty 
settlements round the island, concentrated themselves in three con¬ 
siderable towns at the south-western angle near IJlybcEum^— 
Motye, Soloeis and Panormus—and in the island of Malta, where 
they were least widely separated from Utica and Carthage. The 
Tyrians of that day were hard-pressed by the Assyrians under Sal- 
maneser, and the power of Carthage had not yet reached its 
height; otherwise probably this retreat of the Sicilian Phenicians 
before the (creeks would not have taken place without a struggle. 
But the early Phenicians, superior to the Greeks in mercantile 
activity, and not disjiosed to contend, except .under circumstances 
of very superior force, with warlike adventurers bent on perma¬ 
nent settlement—took the prudent course of circumscribing their 
sphere of operations. A similar change appears to have taken 
place in CJyprus, the other island in which Greeks and Phenicians 
came into close contact. If we may trust the Tyrian annals con¬ 
sulted by the historian Menander, Cyprus was subject to the 
Tyrians even in the time of Solomon.® We do not know the dates 
of the establishment of Paphos, Salamls, Kitlum, and the other 
Grecian cities there planted—but there can be no doubt that they 
were posterior to this period, and that a considerable portion of 
the soil and trade of Cyprus thus passed from Phenicians to Greeks; 
who on their part partially embraced and diffused the rites, some¬ 
times cruel, sometimes voluptuous, embodied in the Pheriician reli¬ 
gion.^ In Kilikia, too, especially at Tarsus, the intrusion of Greek 
settlers appears to have gradually hellenised a towm originally 


* Thucyd. vi. 3 ; Dioclor. v. 12. 

2 See the reference in Joseph. Antiq. 
Jud. viii. 5, 3, and Joseph, cont. Apion. 
i. 18; an allusion is to Ijg found in 
Virgil, .iEneid, i. 642, in the mouth of 
Dido;— 


" Genitor turn Belus opimam 
Vastabat Cyprum, et late dHione tenebat,’* (t. v.) 

® Respecting the worship at Salarais 
(in Cyprus) and Paphos, see Lactant. i. 
21; Strabo, xiv. p. 683. 
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Phonician and Assyrian; contributing^, along with the other Gre¬ 
cian settlements (Phaselis, Aspendus and Side) on the southern 
coast of Asia Minor, to narrow the Phenician range of adventure 
ill that direction.^ 

Such was the manner in which the Pfecnicians found themselves 
affected by the spread of Greek settlements. And if the lonians 
of Asia Minor, when first conquered by Ilarpagus and the Persians, 
had followed the advice of the Prienean Bias to emigrate in a 
body and found one great Pan-Ionic colony in the island of Sar¬ 
dinia, these early merchants would have exjierienced the like hin¬ 
drance^ carried still farther w^estward—jierhaps indeed the whole 
sid)sequent history of Carthage might have bc'cn sensibly modified. 
But Iberia, and the golden region of 4\xrtessus, remained 
comjiarativcly little visited, and still less colonised, by j,y 

the Greeks; nor did it even become known to them, 
until more than a century after tlunr first settlements 
had been formed in Sicily. Easy as the voyage from Corinth to 
Cadiz may now appear to us, to a Greek of the scwimth or sixth 
centuries n.c. it was a formidable undertaking. lie was under 
the necessity of first coasting along Akarnaiiia and Epirus, then 
crossing, first to the island of Korkyra, and next to the Gulf of 
Tareiitiim. Proceeding to double the southernmost ca])e of Italy, 
he followed the sinuosities of the Mediterranean coast, by Tyr- 
rhenia, Liguria, Southern Gaul and Eastern Iberia, to the Pillars 
of Ilerakles or Strait of Gibraltar: or if ho did not do this, he 
had the alternative of crossing the open sea from Krete or Pelo¬ 
ponnesus to Libya, and then coasting westward along the perilous 
coast of the Syrtes until he arrived at the same point. Both voy¬ 
ages presented difficulties hard to be encountered; but the most 
serious hazard of all, was the direct transit across the open sea 
from Krete to Libya. It was about the year G30 b.c. that the 
inhabitants of the island of Thera, starved out by a seven years' 
drought, were enjoined by the Delphian god to found a colony in 
Libya Nothing short of the divine command would have induced 
them to obey so terrific a sentence of banishment; for not only 
was the region named quite unknown to them, but they could not 
discover, by the most careful inquiries among practised Greek 
navigators, a single man who had ever intentionally made the voy- 

^ Tarsus is mentioned by Dio Chry- I Phenician coins of the city of Tarsus 
Rostom fis a colony from the Phenician are found, of a date towards the end of 
Aradua (Orat. Tarsens. ii. p. 20, ed. ; the Persian emi)ire: sc(i Movers, Die 
Ih'isk.), and Herodotus makes Kilix bro- ; Phonizior, i. j). l .‘{. 
tiler of Phoenix and son of Agenor (vii. 1 * Herodot. i, 170. 
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age to Libya.^ One Kretan only could they find—a fisherman 
named Korobius—who had been driven thither accidentally by 
violent gales, and he served them as guide. 

At this juncture Egypt had only been recently opened to Greek 
commerce—Psammetichus Jiaving been the first king who partially 
relaxed the jealous exclusion of ships from the entrance of the 
Nile, enforced by all his predecessors. The incitement of so pro¬ 
fitable a traffic emboldened some Ionian traders to make the direct 
voyage from Krete to the mouth of that river. It was in the pro¬ 
secution of one of these voyages, and in connexion with the founda¬ 
tion of Kyrene (to be recounted in a future chapter), that we are 
made acquainted witli the memorable adventure of the Samian 
]viem(.rai)ie merchant Kolmus. While bound for Egypt, he had been 

Koia^us’tr course by contrary winds and had found 

TurLe^sus"! slicltcr ou ail Uninhabited islet called Platea, off the 
coast of Libya—the spot where the emigrants intended for Kyrene 
first established themselves, not long afterwards. From hence he 
again started to proceed to Egypt, but again without success; 
violent and continuous east winds drove him continually to the 
westward, until he at length passed the Pillars of Herakles, and 
found himself, under the providential guidance of the gods,^ an un¬ 
expected visitor among the Phenicians and Iberians of Tartessus. 
What the cargo was which he was transporting to Egypt, we are 
not told. But it sold in this yet virgin market for the most exorbi¬ 
tant prices. He andfhis crew (says Herodotus'*) realised a profit 
larger than over fell to the lot of any known Greek except Sostra- 
tus the A'.ginetan, with whom no one else can compete.” The 
magnitude of their profits may be gathered from the votive offering 
which they erected on their return in the sacred precinct of Here 
at Samos, in gratitude for the protection of that goddess during 
their voyage. It was a large bronze vase, ornamented with pro¬ 
jecting griffins’ heads and supported by three bronze kneeling 
figures of colossal stature : it cost six talents, and represented the 
tithe of their gains. The aggregate of sixty talents^ (about 


1 Herodot. iv. 151. ^ j AlliisionR to the prodigfous wealth 

Herodot. iv. 152. rrofivfj I of*Tartessus were found in Anakreon, 

fifvos. ^ Fragm. 8, ed. Bergk ; Stephan. 

3 Herodot. iv. l.)2. ^ §€ ifnr6ptoy TapTTftrcros ; Eustath. ad Diouys. Pe- 

toDto (Tartessus) ijv a,Ki)parov toOtou rieget. 3H2, Taprv(r<rhs, %v KaX 6 'Aya- 
rhy o.7royo<rT-q(TavriES olroi Kptwv <p7)(rl vay^v^aifiova; Himerius ap. 

dirl<fa ii4yi<rTa ^ 'EWrjywy niyTwUj rwy Pliotium, Cod. 243. p. 599 —Taprriffffov 
r)fi€7s arp^Kcws tSfiey, iK (puprtay iKep^T}- filov, 'AfiaKe^ias K^pas, vav fitroy cuSot- 
(Tay, p.€rd ye 'S.tixrrparoy rhy AaoddfiavroSy fioylas K€<f>a\a7ov. 

AlyivflTTiy rovr<p yap oIk oTa t€ ipi<rat These talents cannot have been 
dWoy. I Attic talents; for the Attic talent first 
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£16,000, speaking roughly), corresponding to this tithe, was a 
sum which not many even of the rich men of Athens in her richest 
time, could boast of possessing. 

To the lucky accident of this enormous vase and the inscription 
doubtless attached to it, which Herodptus saw in the Herseon at 
Samos, and to the impression which such miraculous enrichment 
made upon his imagination—we are indebted for our knowledge of 
the precise period at which the secret of Phenician commerce at 
Tartessus first became known to the Greeks. The voyage of 
Kolseus opened to the Greeks of that day a new world hardly less 
important (regard being had to their previous aggregate of know¬ 
ledge) than the discovery of America to the Europeans of the last 
half of the fifteenth century. But Kolseus did little more than 
make known the existence of this disUint and lucrative region : he 
cannot be said to have shown the way to it. Nor do we find, in 
spite of the foundation of Kyrene and Barka, which made the 
Greeks so much more familiar with the coast of Ifibya than they 
had been before—that the route, by which he had been carried 
against his own will, was ever deliberately pursued by Greek 
traders. 

Probably the Carthaginians, altogether unscrupulous in proceed¬ 
ings against commercial rivals,' would have aggravated its natural 
maritime difficulties by false information and hostile proceedings. 
The simple report of such gains, however, was well-cal- Exploring 
culated to act as a stimulus to other enter||fising navi- 
gators. The Phokaeans, during the course of the next beuloon 
half-century, pushing their exploring voyages both along 
the Adriatic and along the Tyrrhenian coast, and founding Massa- 
lia in the year 600 b.c., at length reached the Pillars of Uerakles 
and Tartessus along the eastern coast of Spain. These men were 
the most adventurous mariners^ that Greece had yet produced, 
creating a jealous uneasiness even among their Ionian neighbours.^ 

arose from the debasement of the ^ Strabo, xvii. p. 802; Aristot. Mirab, 
Athenian money standard by Solon, Ausc. c. 84-132. 

which did not occur until a generation ^ Herodot. i. 1G3. Oi ^uKaues 
after the voyage of KOlaeus. They must . ovr9i yavTi\lrjai fiaKp^ai irpwroi 
have been either Euboic or .®gin£ean | ixP’h<fo.vTo^ *kqX rhv ^ASpirjy kuI 
talents ; probably the former, seeing TvptrTjylriv Kal r^y 'Ifirjpiw Ta/j- 

that the case belong to the island of rricrahy ovrol elcriv oi KaraBei^ayres' 4yav 
Samos. Sixty Euboic talents would be riKKovro Sf ov (rTpoyyv\y<ri yqvarlyy aAAi 
about equivalent to the sum stated treyTriKoyrepoKriy — the expressions are 
m the text. For the proportion of remarkable. 

the various Greek monetary scales, 3 Herodot. i. 164, 165 gives an ex- 
see above, part 2. ch. iv, and ch. ample of the jealousy of the Chians in 

I respect to tlie islands called (Enussac. 
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Their voyages were made, not with round and bulky merchant- 
ships, calculated only for the maximum of cargo, but with armed 
pentekonters—and they were thus enabled to defy the privateers 
of the Tyrrhenian cities on the Mediterranean, which had long 
deterred the Greek trader from any habitual traffic near the Strait 
of Messii^a.^ There can be little doubt that the progress of the 
Phokscans was very slow, and the foundation of Massalia (Mar¬ 
seilles), one of the most remote of all Greek colonies, may for a 
time have absorbed their attention : moreover they had to pick up 
information as they went on, and the voyage was one of discovery, 
in the strict sense of the word. The time at which they reached 
Tartessus, may seemingly be placed between 570-560 n.o. They 
made themselves so acceptable to Arganthunius—king of Tartessus, 
or at least king of part of that region—that he urged them to 
relinquish their city of Phoka^a and establish themselves in his 
territory, offering to them any site whicli they chose to occupy. 
Though they declined this tempting offer, yet he still continued 
anxious to aid th(im against dangers at home, and gave them a 
large donation of money—whereby they were enabled at a critical 
moment to com])lete their fortifications. Arganthoiiius died shortly 
afterwards, having lived (we iire tokl) to tlie extraordinary age of 
120 years, of which he had reigned 80. The Phokieans had pro¬ 
bably reason to repent of their refusal; since in no very long time 
their town liaving been taken by the Persians, half their citizens 
became exiles, and ||ere obliged to seek a precarious abode in 
Corsica, in place of the advanbigcous settlement which old Argan- 
thonius had offered to them in Tartessus.^ 

By such steps did the Greeks gradually track out the llne^ of 
lujpoTtiint Phenician commerce in the Mc'diterrancari, and accom- 
cJroc?ai?gco‘ tk^t vast improvement in their geographical know- 
knowiodge. l^dgc—thc circumnavigatioii of what Eratosthenes and 
Strabo termed ‘‘our sea,’’ as distinguished from the 
conmiiuii-^ cxtcnial Occaii.^ Little practical advantage how^ever 
cated. was derived from thc discovery, which was only made 
during thc last years of Ionian independence. The Ionian cities 
became subjects of Persia, and Phoka;a especially was crippled and 
half-depopulated in the struggle. Had the period of Ionian enter¬ 
prise been prolonged, we should probably have heard of other Greek 
settlements in Iberia and Tartessus,—over and above ISmporia and 
llhodus, formed by the Massaliots between the Pyrenees and the 

1 Ephorus, Frogm. 52, ed. Mai *H Ka0" ^fias idXacrcra (Strabo) ; 

Strabo, vi. p. 267. t^ctSc r^s OaXdrrrjs (Herod, iv. 41). 

Herodot. i. 165. 
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Ebro,—as well as of increasing Grecian traffic with those regions. 
The misfortunes of Phokaea and the other Ionic towns saved the 
Phenicians of Tartessus from Grecian interference and competition, 
such as that which their fellow-countrymen in Sicily had been expe¬ 
riencing for a century and a half. 

But though the Ephesian Artemis, the divine protectress of 
Plibkacan emigration, was thus prevented from becoming conse¬ 
crated in Tartessus along with the Tyrian Herakles, an impulse not 
the less powerful was given to the imaginations of philosophers lik6 
Thales and poets like Stesichorus—whose lives cover the interval 
between the supernatural transport of Kulseus on the wdngs of tlie 
wind, and the persevering, well-planned, exploration which ema¬ 
nated from Phoksea. While, on the one hand, the Tyrian Ilera- 
kles with his venerated temple at Gades furnished a new locality 
and details for mythes respecting the Grecian Herakles—on the 
other hand, intelligent Greeks learnt for the first time that the 
wat(Ts surrounding their islands and the Peloponnesus formed 
part of a sea circumscribed by assignable boundaries. Continuems 
nUrigation of the Plibkccans round the coasts, first of the Adriatic, 
next of the Gulf of Lyons to the Pillars of Herakles and Tartessus, 
first brought to light this important fact. The hearers of Archilo¬ 
chus, Simonides of Amorgus, and Kalliims, living before or con- 
teinporary with the voyage of Kolseus, had no known sea-limit 
either north of Korkyra or w^cst of Sicily: but those of Anakreon 
and Ilippdnax, a century afterwards, found ||ie Euxine, the Pains 
Mseotis, the Adriatic, the Western Mediterranean, and the Libyan 
Syrtes, all so far surveyed as to present to the mind a definite con¬ 
ception, and to admit of being visibly represented by Anaximander 
on a map. However familiar such knowledge has now become to 
us, at the time now under discussion it was a prodigious advance. 
The Pillars of Herakles, esjiecially, remained deeply fixed in the 
Greek mind, as a tenninus of human adventure and fispiration : of 
the Ocean beyond, men were for the most part content to remain 
ignorant. 

It has already been stated, that the Phenicians, as coast ex¬ 
plorers, were even more enterprising than the Phokseans. (jircumnavi- 
Put their jealous commercial spirit induced them to con- SSlbythe 
ceal their track,—to give information designedly false ^ I’licniauna. 
respecting dangers and difficulties,—and even to drown any com- 

^ The geographer Ptolemy, with with* the old traders, respecting the 
genuine scientific zeal, complains bit- countries which they visited (Ptolem, 
terly of the reserve and frauds common Geogr. i. 11). 
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mercial rivals when they could do so with safety.^ One remark¬ 
able Phenician achievement, however, contemporary with the period 
of Phokaean exploration, must not be passed over. It was some¬ 
where about 600 B.c. that they circumnavigated Africa; starting 
from the Red Sea, by direction of the Egyptian king Nekos, son 
of Psammetichus—going round the Cape of Good Hope to Gades 
—and from thence returning to the Nile. 

. It appears that Nekos, anxious to procure a water-communication 
4}etween the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, began digging a 
canal from the former to the Nile, but desisted from the under¬ 
taking after having made considerable progress. In prosecution 
of the same object, he despatched these Phenicians on an experi¬ 
mental voyage from the Red Sea round Libya, which was success¬ 
fully accomplished, though in a time not less than three years ; for 
during each autumn, the mariners landed and remained on shore a 
sufficient time to sow their seed and raise a crop of corn. They 
reached Egypt again through the Strait of Gibraltar, in the course 
of the third year, and recounted a tale—“ wliich (says Herodotus) 
others may perhaps believe, but I cannot believe ”—that in saiSlig 
round Libya they had the sun on their right hand, L e. to the 
north.^ 

The reality of this circumnavigation was confirmed to Herodotus 
by various Carthaginian informants,^ and he himself fully 
believes it. There seems good reason for sharing in his 
belief, thoiij^h several able critics reject the tale as incre¬ 
dible. The Phenicians were expert and daring masters 
of coast navigation, and in going round Africa they had 
no occasion ever to lose sight of land. We may pre¬ 
sume that their vessels were amply stored, so that they could take 
their own time, and lie by in bad weather; we may also take for 


This circum¬ 
navigation 
was ix ally 
ttccomplished 
—ctotibts of 
critics, an« 
cient and 
modern, 
examined. 


' Strabo, iii. p. 175, 176 ; xvii. p. 
802. 

2 Herodot. iv. 42. Kal 

fiki/ oif 'tno'rbi., &\\rf 5^ irtpi- 

rrhdovTiS r^}y AijSviji/, rhv rjdKiov Terx©!' 
4s Tck 

3 Herodot. Ovrw fxfv aur^ 4yyw<r67j 
rowp&roir (». e. rj Aipvr} iyyw<r07} 4uu(ra 
ntplp^vros*) p>fr4t KapxriSdyiol citriy 
ot Xeyoyres. These Carthaginians, to 
whom Herodotus here alludes, told him 
that Liby«i was circumnavigable: but 
it does not seem that they knew of any 
other actual circumnavigation except 
that of the Phenicians sent by lTekOs; 
otherwise Herodotus would have made 
some allusion to it, instead of proceed¬ 


ing, as he does immediately, to tell the 
story of the Persian Sataspes, who tried 
and failed. 

The testimony of the Carthaginians is 
I so far valuable, as it declares their per¬ 
suasion of the trutU of the statement 
made by those Phenicians. 

Some critics have construed the words, 
in which Herodotus alludes to the 
Carthaginians as his informants, as if 
what they told him was the story of 
the fruitless attempt made by Sataspes. 
But this is evidently not the meaning 
of the historian: he brings forward the 
opinion of the Carthaginians as con¬ 
firmatory of the statement made by the 
Phenicians employed by Nekos. 
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granted that the reward consequent upon success was considerable. 
For any other mariners then existing, indeed, the undertaking 
might have been too hard, but it was not so for them, and that was 
the reason why Nekos chose them. To such reasons, which show 
the story to present no intrinsic incredibility (that indeed is hardly 
alleged even by Mannert and others who disbelieve it), we may 
add one other, which goes far to prove it positively true. They 
stated that in the course of their circuit, while going westward, 
they had the sun on their right hand {L e. to the northward); and 
this phaenomenon, observable according to the season even when 
they were within the tropics, could not fail to force itself on their 
attention as constant, after they had reached the southern tem¬ 
perate zone. But Herodotus at once pronounces this part of the 
story to be incredible, and so it might appear to almost every man, 
Greek,’ Phenician or Egyptian, not only of the age of Nekos, but 
even of the time of Herodotus, who heard it; since none of them 
possessed either actual experience of the phsenomena of a southern 
latitude, or a sufficiently correct theory of the relation between sun 
arM earth, to understand the varying direction of the shadows; 
and few men would consent to set aside the received ideas with 
reference to the solar motions, from pure confidence in the veracity 
of these Phenician narrators. Now that under such circumstances 
the latter should invent the tale is highly improbable; and if they 
were not inventors, they must have experienced the phaenomenon 
during the southern portion of their transit. 

Some critics disbelieve tins circumnavigation, from supposing 
that if so remarkable an achievement had really taken place once, 
it must have been repeated, and practical application must have 
been made of it. But though such a suspicion is not unnatural, 
with those who recollect how great a revolution was operated when 
the passage was rediscovered during the fifteenth century—yet the 
reasoning will not be found applicable to the sixth century before 
the Christian aera. 

Pure scientific curiosity, in that age, counted for nothing. I he 
motive of Nekos for directing this enterprise was the same as that 
which had prompted him to dig his canal,—in order that he might 
procure the best communication between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea. But, as it has been with the north-west passage in 
our time, so it was with the circumnavigation of Africa in his—the 

* Diodorus (iii. 40) talks correct Ian- the extension of geographical and astro- 
guage about the direction of the shadows nomical observations during the four 
southward of the tropic of Cancer (com- intervening centuries between him and 
pare Pliny^ H. N. vi. 29)—one mark of Herodotus, 
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proof of its practicability at the same time showed that it was not 
available for purposes of traffic or communication, looking to the 
resources then at the command of navigators—a fact, however, 
which could not be known until the experiment was made. To 
pass from the Mediterranean to the Bed Sea by means of the Nile 
still continued to be the easiest way; cither by aid of the land 
journey, which in the times of the Ptolemies was usually made 
from Koptos on the Nile to Bercnike on the Red Sea—or by means 
of the canal of Nekos, which Darius afterwards finished, though it 
seems to have been neglected during the Persian rule in Egypt, 
and wns subsequently repaired and put to service under the Ptole¬ 
mies. Without any doubt the successful Phenician mariners under¬ 
went both severe hardship and great real perils, besides those still 
greater supposed perils, the apprehension of wdiich so constantly 
unnerved the minds even of experienced and resolute men in the 
unknown Ocean. Such was the force of these terrors and difficul¬ 
ties, to which there was no knowm terinination, upon the mind of 
the Achcemenid Satas])es (upon whom the circumnavigation of 
Africa was imposed as a penalty “ worse than death ” by Xerxts, 
in commutation of a capital sentence), that he returned without 
having finished the circuit, though by so doing he forfeited his life. 
He affirmed that he had sailed “ until his vessel stuck fast, and 
could move on no farther”—a persuasion not uncommon in ancient 
times and even down to (Jolumbus, that there was a point, beyond 
which the Ocean, either from mud, sands, shallows, fogs, or accu¬ 
mulations of sea-weed, was no longer navigable.^ 

• Skylax, after following the line of 6d\acr(ra oijre aXXa 

coast from the Mediterranean outside crvyKpifxd ri iK tovtcdv irKev/xovi 0a\a(r- 
of tho Strait of Gibraltar, and then altp ioiKhs, iv $ (prjal rijy yijy Kal r^v 
south-westw'ard along Africa as far as 0dXaL(jija.v alcopcTaOcu Ka\ ret a’vfi'irayra, 
the island of Kerne, ;oes on to say, Kal tovtov ws dv Seo’phy clvai rd>v SAwr, 
that “beyond Kerne tlie sea is no Trop€vrhy fJ-'fire irKcoThu virdpxovTa' 

longer navigable from shallows and rh (jl^v oZp irh^ZfjLopi ioiKhs avrhs^ 
mud and sea-weed ” — Se K€pvr)S (Pytheas) icapaKePutf r&\Ka Be \eyeiy 
V'i]crov rd iireKCiva oZkctI icrri TrXwrk dKorjs (Strabo, ii. p. 104-), Again, tho 
Bid fipaxvTyjra BaXdrrrjs Kal TrrjXby Kal priests of Memphis told Herodotus that 
<f>vKos. *E(rrl Be rh <f>vKos Box/^vs their conquering hero Sesostris had 
rh rrXdros Kal dywSev o^v, Sjirre Kevreiv equipped a fleet in tho Arabian Gulf, 
(Skylax, c. 100). Nearchus, on under- and made a voyage into the Erythrioan 
taking his voyage down the Indus and Sea, subjugating people everywhere, 
from thence into the Persian Gulf, is “ until he came to a sea no longer iiavi- 
not certain whether the external sea gable from shallows ”—oUKeri TrXan^y 
will be found navigable —el B^ rrKards dirh ^pax^oov (Herod, ii. 109), Plato re- 
ye i(rrty b ravr-p irbvros (Nearchi Pe- presents the sea without the Pillars of 
riplus, p,* 2: comxwu’e p. 40 ap, Geogr. HeraklfiS as impenetrable and unfit for 
Minor, vol. i. ed. Hudson). Pytheas navigation, in consequence of the large 
described the neighHourhood of Thule admixture of earth, mud, or vegetable 
as a sort of chaos—a medley of earth, covering, which had arisen in it from 
sea and air in which you could neither the disruption of the great island or 
walk nor sail — oBre yrj Koff aur^y continent Atlantis (Timajus, p. 25; and 
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Now we learn from hence that the enterprise, even hy those 
who believed the narrative of Nekos’s captains, was regarded as at 


Kritias, p. 108) ; which passages are 
well-illustrated by the Scholiast, who 
seems to have read geographical de¬ 
scriptions of the character of this outer 
gea —rovro Kal oi robs tKelur) r6irovs 
Iffropovyres Xeyovo'ii'f &s irdvra repa- 
ywdr] 'rhp iK€7 fluai revayos §€ 

irrlu l^vs riSf ^rri'roXd^ovros bharos 
ov voWoVf Kol fiordpTjs iTri<f>aiPOfX€PriS^ 
rovrep. See also Plutarch’s fancy of 
the dense, earthy, and viscous Kroniaii 
sea (some days to the westward of 
Bi’itain), in which a ship could with 
difficulty advance, and only by ineaiis of 
severe pulling with the oars (Plutarch, 
He Facie in Orbe Lunic, c. 'JG. p. 941). 
So again in the two geographical i)ro- 
ductions in verse by Ilufus Festus 
Avienus (Hudson, Ceogr. Minor, vol. 
iv., Descriptio Orbis Tcttic, v. 57, and 
Ora Mariiiiria, v. ‘h)<)~415): in the first 
of tliese two, the density of the water 
of the Western Ocean is ascribed to 
its being saturated with salt—in the 
second, we have shallow's, large quan¬ 
tities of sea-weed, and wild beasts 
Bwimraing about, which the Carthagi¬ 
nian Iliinilco affirmed himself to have 
seen: 

“ riemmquc porro tenue tenditur salum, 

Ut, vix arenas pubjacentea ooculat; 

Exsuperat auteiu gurgitein fucus frequens 
Atque impoditur ajstiia ex nligine : 

Vis vol ferarum pelagus omne intornatat, 
Mutusque terror cx foris habitat Ireta. 
lla;c olim Iliiniloo I'unius Ocoano super 
^^JK■ctasse semet et probassc rettulit: 

Ifiec nos, ab imis Punicorum aniialibus 
Prolata iongo tempore, edidimus tilu.’* 

Compare also v. 115-1.‘U) of the same 
poem, where the author again quotes 
from a voyage of Himileo, wdio had been 
four niontbs in the ocean outside of the 
Pillars of Hercules :— 

“ Sic nulla late flabra propelluiit ratem, 

Sic Begnis humor asquoris pigri stupet, 
Adjicit et illud, plurimum inter gurgites 
Ex tare fucura, et sa'pe virgulti \'ice 
Itetinere puppim/’ See. 

The dead calm, mud, dnd shallows of 
the external ocean are touched upon 
by Aristot. Meteorolog. ii. 1, 14, and 
seem to have been a favourite subject 
of declamation with the rhetors of the 
Augustan age. See Seneca, Suasoriar. 

Even the companions and contempo¬ 
raries of Columbus, when navigation 


had made such compar.ativo x^rogi’css, 
still retained much of these fears re¬ 
specting the dangers and difficulties of 
the unknown ocean: — Le tableau 
exagere' (observes A. von Humboldt, 
Kxaraen Critique de I’Histoire do la 
Gdographie, t. iii. p. 95) que la ruse 
des Pheiiiciens avait trace des diffi- 
cnltds qu’ox)posaient h la iiavigativui au 
delh, des Coloimos d’llercule, de Conic, 
et de rile Sacree (lernc), le fucus, 
le limoii, lo manque de fond, et lo 
calme perpotuel dc la nier, ressemble 
d’une manicre fraiqiante aux recits 
animt'S des X)i“cmiej-B compagnons de 
Coloinb.” 

Columbus was the first man who 
traversed the sea of Sargasso, or area 
of the Atlantic Ocean south of the 
Azores, where it is covered by an im¬ 
mense mass of sea-weed for a space six 
or seven times as largo as France: the 
alarm of his ergw at this unexpected 
spectacle was considerable. The sea¬ 
weed is sometimes so thickly accumu¬ 
lated, that it requires a considerable 
wind to iiiqiel the vessel tbrougli it. 
The remarks and comparisons f>f M. 
von Humboldt in reference to encient 
and inoilern navigation are highly in¬ 
teresting (Examen. ut sup, j>j). (i9, 88, 
91, &e.). 

J. M. Gesner (Dissei-tat. de Naviga- 
tionibus extra Columnas Herculis, sect. 
G and 7) has a good defence of tlio 
story told by Herodotus. Major Kcn- 
nell also adopts the same view, and 
shows by many arguments how much 
easier the circumnavigation was from 
the East than from the West (Gco- 
graj)!!. System of Herodotus, p. (JSo): 
conqiare Ukert, Geograjffi. der Grieclicn 
und Kbmer, vol. i. p. G1 ; Maniiert, 
Geog. d. G. und Homer, vol. i. p. 19- 
9G. Gossellin (Hecherclu^s sur la Gcbgi'. 
des Anc. i. p. 149) and Mannert both 
reject the story as not worthy of belief; 
Heeren defends it (Ideen iiber d(Ui 
Verkehr der Alten Welt, i. 2. p. HG-95). 

Agatliai’chides, in the second century, 
B.C., pronounces the eastern coast of 
Africa, southw’ard of the Kcd Sea, to lie 
as yet iinexamined: he treats it as a 
matter of certainty however that the 
sea to the south-westw'ard is continuous 
wdth the Western Ocean (Do Kubi'o 
M^i, Geogr. Mifiores, ed. Huds, v. i. 
p. 11). 
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once desperate and unprofitable; but doubtless many persons 
treated it as a mere “ Phenician lie ” * (to use an expression pro¬ 
verbial in ancient times). The circumnavigation of Libya is said 
to have been one of the projects conceived by Alexander the 
Great.* We may readily believe that if he had lived longer, it 
would have been confided to Nearchus or some other officer of the 
like competence, and in all probability would have succeeded, 
especially since it would have been undertaken from the eastward 
—to the great profit of geographical knowledge among the ancients, 
but with little advantage to their commerce. There is then ade¬ 
quate reason for admitting that these Phenicians rounded the Cape 
of Good Hope from the East about 600 b.c., more than 2000 years 
earlier than Vasco de Gama did the same thing from the West; 
though the discovery was in the first instance of no avail, either for 
commerce or for geographical science. 

Besides the maritime range of Tyre and Sidon, their trade by 


1 Strabo, iii. p. 170. Sataspes (the 
unsuccessful Persian circumnavigator of 
Libya, mentioned just above) had vio¬ 
lated the daughter of another Pei-sian 
nobleman, Zopyrus son of Megabyzus, 
and Xerxes had given orders that he 
should be crucified for this act: his 
mother begged him oif by suggesting 
that he should be condemned to .some- 
thing than death '*—the circum¬ 

navigation of Libya (Herod, iv, 

Two things are to be remarked in re¬ 
spect to his voyage :—1. He took with 
him a ship and seamen from Eg 3 ']>t; we 
are not told that tliey were Phenician; 
probably no other mariners than Phe¬ 
nicians were competent to such a voyage 
—and even if the crow of Sataspes had 
been Phenicians, he could not offer 
rewards for success equal to those at 
the disposal of Nekds. ‘2. He began 
his enterprise from the Strait of Gib¬ 
raltar instead of from the Red Sea: 
now it seems that the current between 
Madagascar and the eastern coast of 
Africa sets very strongly towards the 
Cai^e of Good Hope, so that while it 
greatly assists the southerly voyage, on 
the other hand, it makes return by the 
same way very diilicult. (See Hum¬ 
boldt, Examen Critique de I’Histoire 
de la Geographic, t. i. p. Strabo 

however ^rms that all those who had 
tried to ^circumnavigate Africa, both 
from thelied Sea and from the Strait 
of Gibraltar, had been forced to return 
without success (i. p. 32), so that most 
people believed that there was a con¬ 


tinuous isthmus which rendered it im¬ 
practicable to go by sea from the one 
point to the other: he is himself how¬ 
ever persuaded that the Atlantic is 
(Tvppovs on both sides of Africa, and 
therefore that circumnavigation is pos¬ 
sible. He as well as Poseidonius (ii. p. 
itS-lOO) disbelieved the tale of the 
Phenicians sent by Nekds. He must 
have derived his complete conviction, 
that Libya might be circumnavigated, 
from geographical theory, which led 
him to contmet the dimensions of that 
continent southward—inasmuch as the 
thing in his* belief never had been done, 
though often .attempted, Mannert 
(Geog. d. G. und Rom. i. p. 24) erro¬ 
neously says that Strabo and others 
founded their belief on the narrative of 
Herodotus. 

It is worth while remarking that 
Strabo cannot have read the story in 
Herodotus with much attention, since 
he mentions Darius as the king who 
sent the Phenicians round Africa, not 
H ekds; nor does he take notice of the 
remarkable statement of these naviga¬ 
tors respecting the position of the sun. 
Thei’e were doubtless many apocryphal 
narratives current in his time respecting 
attempts, successful and unsuccessful, 
to circumnavigate Africa, as we may 
see by the tale of Eudoxus (Strabo, ii- 
98; Cornel. Nep. ap. Plin. H. N. ii- b7, 
who gives the story very differently; 
and Pomp. Mela, iii, 9), 

* Arrian, Exp. Al, vii. 1, 2. 
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land in the interior of Asia was of great value and importance. 
They were the speculative merchants who directed 
the march of the caravans laden with Assyrian and carried on by 
Egyptian products across the deserts which separated cians. 
them from inner Asia^—an operation which presented hardly 
less difficulties, considering the Arabian depredators whom they 
were obliged to conciliate and even to employ as carriers, than 
the longest coast voyage. They seem to have stood alone in 
antiquity in their willingness to brave, and their ability to sur¬ 
mount, the perils of a distant land-traffic ; ^ and their des(?eiidants 
at Carthage and Utica were not less active in pushing caravans 
far into the interior of Africa. 

* Herodot. i. 1 . ^olvinas — avayiviov- trade of tlie Phcnici.aiiH. 
ras <p6pTLa ^Atra-vpid re kuI Alyv-rma. The tweiit3^-.sovi:iith chaj)tor of tlio 

2 See the valuable chapter in Heereii Prophet Ezekiel preaeiita a .striking 
(Ueber den Verkehr der Alien Welt, i. picture of the general commerce of 
2. Abschn, 4. p. 9G) about the laud Tyre. 
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ASSYKIANS-BABYLON, 

The name of the Assyrians who formed one wing of this early 
, system of intercourse and commerce, rests chiefly upon 

AflsvrItUis*— ^ ' w k. 

their luime tJie ffroiit cltios of Kinevcli and Babylon. To the 

rpsts cljioflv ^ ^ • 

oil Nineveh Assyrians of Nineveh («is has been already mentioned) 

amt Babylon. ^ ^ ' 

IS ascribed in early times a very extensive empire, cover¬ 
ing much of Upper Asia, as well as Mesopotamia or the country 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris. Respecting this empire 
—its commencement, its extent, or even the mode in which it was 
put down—nothing certain can be affirmed. But it seems un¬ 
questionable that many great and flourishing cities—and a popula¬ 
tion inferior in enterprise, but not in industry, to the Phenicians— 
were to be found on the Euphrates and Tigris, in times anterior 
to the first Olympiad. Of these cities, Nineveh on the Tigris and 
Babylon on the Euphrates were the chief the latter being in 
some sort of dependence, probably, on the sovereigns of Nineveh, 
yet governed by kings or chiefs of its own, and comprehending an 
hereditary order of priests named Chalda^ans, masters of all the 
science and literature as well as of the religious ceremonies current 
among the peojile, and devoted from very early times to that 
habit of astronomical observation which their brilliant sky so much 
favoured. 

The people called Assyrians or Syrians (for among the Greek 
authors no constant distinction is maintained between the two*'^) 


' Herodot. i. 178. 8e *Acr(rvplrjs 
iarl fiev kov koI ^\Xa TroXlar/jLara fityaXa 
■jroAXci* rb 8e ovopLa<TT6Tarov koX icrxvpS- 
raroVf Ka\ %vBa rrjs Nli/ov ayaa'rdrov 
7€i'0fteVi?s, TO ^aariX’fi’ia KaT€(rT^/c€€, 

The existence of tliese and several 
other great cities is im important item 
to be taken in, in our conception of the 
old Assyria; Opis on the Tigris, and 
Sittak^ very near the Tigris, were 
among them (Xenoph. Anab. ii. 4, 13- 
2.5): compare Diodor. ii. 11. 

2 Herodot. i. 72 j iii. 90-91; vii. 63 : 


Str.abo, xvi. p. 736, also ii. p. 84, in 
which he takes exception to the dis¬ 
tribution of the oiKovfifyr] (inhabited 
portion of the globe) made by Era¬ 
tosthenes, because it did not include in 
the same compartment (or<f>payls) Syria 
proper and Mesopotamia; he calls Ninus 
and Semiramis, Syrians. Herodotus 
considers the Armenians as colonists 
from the Phrygians (vii. 73). 

The Homeric names ^Aplfioh ’Ep€/iM 
(the first in the Iliad, ii. 783, the second 
in the Odyssey, iv, 84) coincide with 
the Oriental name of this race Aram: ii^ 
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were distributed over the wide territory bounded on the cast by 
Mount Zagros and its north-w’esterly continuation tow^ards Mount 
Ararat, by which they were separated from the Medes—and ex¬ 
tending from thence westward and southward to the Euxine Sea, 
the river Halys, the Mediterranean Sea and the Persian Gulf— 
thus covering the whole course of the Tigris and Euphrates south 
of Armenia, as well as Syria and Syria-Palestine, and the terri¬ 
tory eastward of the Halys called Kappadokia. But the chaid.oans 
Chaldaean order of priests appears to have been peculiar 
to Babylon and other towns in its territory, especially 
between that city and the Persian Gulf. The vast, rich, and 
lofty temple of Belus in that city served them at once as a place 
of worship and an astronomical observatory. It was the para¬ 
mount ascendency of this order which seems to have caused the 
Babylonian people generally to be spoken of as C'haldmans— 
though some writers have supposed, without any good proof, a 
conquest of Assyrian Babylon by barbarians called Clialda'ans 
from the mountain^ near the Euxine.^ 

There were exaggerated statements respecting the antiquity of 
their astronomical observations, wdiich cannot be traced rix ir astro- 
as of definite and recorded date higher than the a^ra of scrvatioiis, 
Nabonassar* (747 b.c.), as well as respecting the extent of their 


seems more ancient in the Greek habits 
of speech, than Syrians (see Strabo, xvi. 
p. 785). 

The Hesiodic Catalogue too, as w^ell j 
as Stesichorus, recognised Arabus as tlie I 
sou of Hermes by Thronie daughter of | 
Bolus (Hesiod, Fragm. 29, ed. Markt- ' 
scheffel; Strabo, i. p. 42). 

^ Heeren, in his account of the Baby¬ 
lonians (Ideen liber den Verkehr der 
Alten Welt, part i. Abtheilung 2. p, 

168), speaks of this conquest of Babylon 
by Clialdcean barbarians fi*om the north¬ 
ern mountains as a certain fact, ex¬ 
plaining the great development of the 
Babylonian empire under Nahopolasar 
and Nebuchadnezzar from 630-580 BC.; 
It was (he thinks) the new Chalda>an 
coiiquerore who thus extended their 
dominion over Judsea and Phenicia. 

I agree with Volney (Chronologie des 
Babyloniens, ch. x. p. 215) in thinking 
this statement both unsupported and 
improbable. Mannert seems to suppose 
the Chaldfeans of Arabian origin (Geogr. 
der Gr. und Rom., part v. s. 2. ch. xii. 
P* 419). The passages of Strabo (xvi. 
P-.739) are more favourable to this 
opnnon than to that of Heeren j but we 


make out nothing distinct respecting 
the OhaldmauH except that they were 
the priestly order among tlic Assyrians 
of Biibjdon, as they arc expressly termed 
by Herodotus —cos \4yov(Ti ol Xa\ba7oi, 
i6urts Ipi^s rovTov tov 0€ov (of Zeus 
Belus) (Herodot. i. 181). 

* The earliest Chaldman astronomical 
observation, known to the astronomer 
Ptolemy, both precise and of ascertained 
date to a degree sufficient for scieiitilic 
use, w'lis a lunar eelij)se of the 19th 
March 721 b.c. —the 27th year of tlie 
acra of Nabonassar (Ideler, Ueber die 
Astronomischen Beobachtungeii der Al¬ 
ten, p. 19, Berlin, 1806). Had Ptolemy 
known any older observations conform¬ 
ing to these conditions, he wouhl 
have omitted to notice them: his own 
words in the Almagest testify how' much 
he valued the knowledge and comparison 
of observations taken at distant intervals 
(Almagest, b. 3. p. 62, ap. Ideler, i. c. 
p. 1), and at the same time imply that 
he had none more ancient than the 
sera of Nabonassar (Aim. iii. p. 77, ap. 
Idel. p. 169). 

That the Chaldieans had been, long 
before this period, in the habit of oh- 

2 H 2 
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acquired knowledge, so largely blended with astrological fancies 
and occult influences of the heavenly bodies on human affairs. 
But however incomplete their knowledge may appear when judged 


by the standard of after-times, 

serving the heavens, there is no reason 
to donbt; and the exactness of those 
observations cited by Ptoloniy iniplios 
(according to the judgement of Ideler, 
il). p. 1(37) long previous practice. Tlie 
period of 223 lunations, after vs^hich the 
moon reverts nearly to the same ])<)- 
sitions in reference to the apsides and 
nodes, and after which eclipses retuiii 
nearly in the same order and magni¬ 
tude, appears to have been discovered 
by the Chaldmaiis (‘‘Defectus diicentis 
viginti tribus mensibus redire in suos 
orbes certum est,” Pliny, H. N. ii. 13), 
and they deduced from hence the mean 
daily motions of the moon with a degree 
of accuracy which diiFers only by four 
seconds from modem lunar tables (Ge- 
miiius, Isagoge in Arati Phicnomena, c. 
15 : Ideler, I, c, pp. 153, 154, and in 
his Handbuch der Chronologic, vol. i. 
Absch. ii. p. 207). 

There seem to have been Chaldscan 
observations, both made and recorded, 
of much greater antiquity than the :nra 
of Nabonassar; though we cannot lay 
much stress on th»'^ date of lOO.i years 
anterior to Alexander the Great, which 
is mentioned by Sim]»licius (ad Aristot. 
de Ccclo, p. 123) as being the earliest 
period of the Chaldiean observations 
sent from Babylon by Kallisthones to 
Aristotle. Ideler thinks that the Chal- 
dioan observations anterior to the jcra 
of Nabonassar were nseless to astro¬ 
nomers from the want of some fixed 
mra, or definite cycle, to identify the 
date of each of them. The common 
civil year of the Chaldccans had been 
from the beginning (like that of the 
Greeks) a lunar year, kept in a certain 
degree of harmony with the sun by 
cycles of lunar years and intercalation. 
Down to the ix-ra of Nabonassar, the 
calendar was in confusion, and there 
was nothing to verify either the time 
of accession of the kings or that of astro¬ 
nomical phienoniena observed, except 
tlie days and months of this lunar year. 
In the Tcign of Nabonassar the astro¬ 
nomers at Babylon introduce (not into 
civil use, but for tlieir own purposes 
and records) the Egyf)tiau solar year— 
of 365 days, or 12 months of thirty 
days each, with five added days, be¬ 
ginning with the first of the month 


there can be no doubt, that com- 

, Thoth, the commencement of the Egyp- 
I tian year—and they thus first obtained 
' a continuous and accurate mode of 
I marking the date of events. It is not 
! meant that the Chaldaians then for the 
I first time obtained from the Egyptians 
i the kwm'lcdtjc of the solar year of 365 
clays, but that they then for the first 
time adopted it in their notation of time 
for astronomical purposes, fixing the 
jirccise moment at which they began. 
Nor i.s tliere the least reason to suppose 
that the lera of Nabonassar coincided 
with any political revtdution or change 
of dynasty. Ideler discusses this point 
(pp. 14ti-173, and Handbuch der Ohro- 
nol. pp. 215-220). Syncellus might 
correctly say—’A tt^ Kofiot/aerdpov robs 
Xpdpovs T7?5 dcTTpuy ‘jrapaT7}pr}(r4a)5 

Xa\^a7oi ^Kpl^wcrav (Chronogr. p. 207). 

We need not dwell upon the back 
reckonings of the Chahlieans for periods 
of 720,000, 400, OOO, 470, OOO years, men¬ 
tioned by Cicero, Diodorus and Pliny 
(Cicero, De Divin, ii. 46; Diod. ii. 31; 
i Pliny, H. N. vii. 57), and Beemingly 
prtiseiited by Berosus and others as the 
preface of Babylonian history. 

It is to he noted that Ptolemy always 
cited the Chaldjcan observations as 
made by the (%al(Ja'ans/* never nainiug 
any individual; though in all the other 
observations to which he alludes, he is 
very scruj^ulous in particularising the 
name of the observer. Doubtless he 
found the Chaldacan observations re¬ 
gistered just in this manner; a point 
which illustrates what is said in the 
text respecting the collective character 
of their civilization, and the want of 
individual development or prominent 
genius. 

The superiority of the Chaldscan 
priests to the Egyptian as astronomical 
observers is shown by the fact, that 
Ptolemy, though living at Alexandria, 
never mentions the latter as astrono¬ 
mers, nor cites any Egyptian observa¬ 
tions ; while he cites thirteen Chaldacan 
observations in the years B.c. 721, 726, 
523, 502, 491, 383, 382, 245, 237, 229: 
the first ten being observations of lunar 
eclipses; the last three, of conjunctions 
of planets and fixed stars (Ideler, Hancl- 
buch der Chronologic, vol. i. Ab. h- P* 
195-199). 
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pared with any of their contemporaries of the sixth century n.c. 
(either Egyptians, Greeks or Asiatics) they stood pre-eminent, and 
had much to teach, not only to Thales and I Pythagoras, but even 
to later inquirers, such as Eudoxus and Aristotle. The concc'p- 
tion of the revolving celestial sphere, the gnomon, and the divi¬ 
sion of the day into twelve parts, are affirmed by Herodotus ^ to 
have been first taught to the Greeks by the Babylonians; and the 
continuous observation of the heavens both by the Egyptian and 
Chaldaean priests, had determined with considerable exactness both 
tlie duration of the solar year and other longer periods of astrono¬ 
mical recurrence ; thus impressing upon intelligent Greeks the 
imperfection of their own calendars, and furnishing them with a 
basis not only for enlarg-cd observations of their own, but also for 
the discovery and application of those mathematical theories 
whereby astronomy first became a science. 

It was not only the astronomical acquisitions of the priestly 
caste which distinguished the early Babylonians. The 
social condition, the fertility of the country, the dense 
})opulation, and the persevering industry of the inha- 
bitants, were not less remarkable. Respecting Nineveh,^ once the 
greatest of the Assyrian cities, we have no good information, nor 
can we safely reason from the analogy of Babylon, inasmuch as 
the peculiarities of the latter were altogether determined by the 
Euphrates, while Nineveh w^is seated considerably farther north, 
and on the east bank of the Tigris. But Herodotus gives us 
valuable jiarticulars respecting Babylon as an eye-witness. We 
may judge by his account, representing its condition after much 
suffering from the Persian conquest, what it had been a century 
earlier in the days of its full sjdendour. 

The neighbouring territory, receiving but little rain,^ owed its 


* Herodot. ii. 109. 

^ The ancieut NimiH or Nineveh was 
^tuated on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, nearly opposite the modern town 
of Mousul or Mosul. Herodotus (i. 
19,5) and Strabo (xvi. p. 7d7) both 
speak of it as being destroyed; but 
lacitus (Ann. xii. 13) and Ammian. 
Mareell. (xviii. 7) mention it as sub¬ 
sisting. Its ruins had been long re¬ 
marked (see Thevenot, Voyages, liv. i. 

I’* a-i^d Niebuhr, Reisen, 

vol. u. p. 360)^ but have never been 
examined carefully until recently by 
Rich, Layard, and others : see Ritter, 
' t'st-Asien, b. hi. Abtheil. iii. xVbschii. 
s. 45. p, 171-221 ; and Forbiger, 


Handbuch der Alten Geographic, s. 9<), 
p. (512; and above all the interesting 
work of Mr. Layard, who lias procured 
from the spot so many valuable remains 
of antiquity. 

Ktosias, according to Diodorus (ii. 
.3), placed Ninus or Nineveh on the 
Euphrates, which we must presume to 
be an inadvertence—proijably of Dio¬ 
dorus himself, for Ktesias would bo less 
I likely than lie to confound the Eu¬ 
phrates and the Tigris. Compare Wes- 
seling ad Diodor. ii. 3, and Biihr ad 
Ktesiie Fragm. ii. Assyr. p. 392. 

^ Herodot. i. 193. 'H yf/ rwr *Acrcrv- 
plcoy v€Tai fxkv d\iy(f >—wliilo he sjieaks 
of rain falling at Thebes in Egypt as % 
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fertility altogether to the annual overflowing of the Euphrates, on 
which the labour bestowed, for the purpose of limiting, regu¬ 
larising, and diffusing its supply of water, was stupendous. Em* 
bankments along the river—artificial reservoirs in connexion with 
it to receive an excessive increase—new curvilinear channels dug 
for the water in places where the stream was too straight and 
rapid—broad and deep canals crossing the whole space between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, and feeding numerous rivulets * or 
ditches which enabled the whole breadth of land to be irrigated—. 
all these toilsome applications were requisite to ensure due moisture 
for the Babylonian soil. But they were rew^arded with an exuber¬ 
ance of produce, in the various descriptions of grain, such as Hero¬ 
dotus hardly dares to particularise. The country produced no 
trees except the date-palm ; which was turned to account in many 
difi’erent ways, and from the fruit of which, both copious and of 
extraordinary size, wine as well as bread w^as made.^ Moreover, 
Babylonia was still more barren of stone than of wood, so that 
buildings as well as walls were constructed almost entirely of 
brick, for which the earth was well-adapted ; while a flow of 
mineral bitumen, found near the town and river of Is, higher up 
the Euphrates, served for cement. Such persevering and syste¬ 
matic labour, applied for the purpose of irrigation, excites our 
astonishment; yet the description of w'hat w^as done for defence is 
City of Ba- still morc imposing. Babylon, traversed in the middle 
Euphrates, w^as surrounded by walls three hun- 
aud walls. ijj height, seventy-five feet in thickness, and 

composing a square of which each side w^as one hundred and 
twenty stadia (or nearly fifteen English miles) in length. Around 

prodigy, whicli never happened except tus. Hist. Plant, ii. 0, 2-6 ; X^noph. 
just at the mf»ment when the country Cyrop. vii. 5, 12 ; Anab. ii. 3, I'* ; 
was conquered by Cambyses—ou ykp 5^ Ihodor. ii. 53; there were some which 
Herat &yo) rrjs Alyvvrov rh irapdirav bore no fruit, but which afforded good 
(iii. 10). It is not nniraportaiit to wood for house-purposes and furniture, 
notice this distinction between the little Theophrastus gives the same general 
rain of Babylonia, and the no rain of idea of the fertility and produce of the 
Upper Egypt—as a inark of measured soil in Babylonia as Herodotus, though 
assertion in the historian from whom so the two-hundred-fold, and sometimes 
much of our knowledge of Grecian his- three-hundred-fold, which was stated 
tory is derived. ^ to the latter as the produce of the land 

It chanced to rain hard during the in grain, appears in his statement cut 
four days which the traveller Niebuhr down to fifty-fold or one-hundred-fold 
spent in. going from the ruins of Baby- (Hist. Plant, viii. 7, 4). 

Ion to Bagdad, at the end of November Respecting the numerous useful pur- 
1763 (Reisen, vol. ii. p. 292). poses for which the date-palm was made 

* Hcrodot. 1 . 193; Xenophon, Anab. to serve (a Persian song enumerated 
i. 7, 15; ii. 4, 13-22. three hundred and sixty), see Strabo, 

2 About the date-palms (((>olviKes) in xvi, p. 742; Ammian. Marcell. xxiv. 3. 
the ancient Babylonia, see Theo 2 >hras- 
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the outside of the walls was a broad and deep moat from whence 
the material for the bricks composing them had been excavated ; 
while one hundred brazen gates served for ingress and egress. 
Besides, there was an interior wall less thick, but still very strong; 
and as a still farther obstruction to invaders from the north and 
north-east, another high and thick wall was built at some miles 
from the city, across the space between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris—called the wall of Media, seemingly a little to the north 
of that point where the two rivers most nearly approach to each 
other, and joining the Tigris on its west bank. Of the houses 
many were three or foTir stories high, and the broad and straight 
streets, unknown in a Greek town until the distribution of the 
Peira^eus by Ilippodarnus near the time of the Peloponnesian war, 
were well-calculated to heighten the astonishment raised by the 
whole spectacle in a visitor like Herodotus. The royal palace, 
w ith its memorable tcrrac(^s or hanging gardens, formed the central 
and commanding edifice in one half of the city—the temple of 
Belus in the other half. 

That celebrated temple, standing upon a basis of one square 
stadium, and enclosed in a precinct of two square stadia in dimen¬ 
sion, was composed of eight solid towers, built one above the 
other, and is alleged by Strabo to have been as much as a stadium 
or furlong high (the height is not specified by Herodotus^). It 
was full of costly decorations, and possessed an extensive landed 
property. Along the banks of the river, in its passage through 
the city, were built spacious quays, and a bridge on stone piles— 
for the placing of which (as IJerodotus was told) Semiramis had 
caused the river Eujfiirates to be drained oft’ into the large side 
reservoir and lake constructed higher up its course.^ 

' Herodot. i. 178 ; Strabo, xvi. p. of its wealth and ornaments; but that 
738; Arrian, E. A. vii. 17, 7. Strabo he knocked down the vjist building and 
does not say that it was a stadiiiiii in the other TJabylouian teinplos, is in* 
perimidiciilar height: we may suppose credible. Babylon always continued 
that the stadium represents the entire one of the chief cities of tlie l^ersian. 
distance in upward march from the empire. 

bottom to the top. Ho as well as * What is stated in the text respect- 
Arrian say that Xerxds destroyed both iiig Babylon, is taken almost entirely 
the temple of Belus and all the other from Herodotus: I have given briefly 
temples at Babylon (icaflcTAei/, kotc- the most prominent points in his iuter- 
o-fcail/ei/, iii. lOj 6; vii. 17, 4); he talks of esting narrative (i. 178-193), whioh 
the intention of Alexander to rebuild well deserves to be read at length, 
it, and of his directions given to level Herodotus is in fact our only original 
the foundation anew, carrying away the witness, speaking from his own obser- 
loose earth and ruins. This cannot be vation and going into details, respectiiijg 
reconciled with the narrative of Hero- the marvels of Babylon. Ktosias, if his 
dotus, HQ|. statement of Bliny work liad remained, would have been 

< vi. 30)^ nor do I believe it to be true, another original witness; but we liave 
A(3rxea plundered the temple of much only a few extracts from him by Dio- 
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Besides this great town of Babylon itself, there were throughout 
the neighbourhood, between the canals which united the Euphrates 


dorus. Strabo seems not to have visited 
Babylon, nor can it be affirmed that 
Kleitarchus did so. Airian had Aristo- 
bulus to copy, and is valuable as far as 
he goes j but he does not enter into 
many particulars respecting the magni* 
tude of the city or its appurtenances. 
Berosus also, if we possessed his book, 
would have been an eye-witness of the 
state of Babylon more than a century 
and a half later than Herodotus, but 
the few fragments remaining are hardly 
at all desenptive (see Berosi Fragni. p. 
64-87, ed. Kicbter). 

The magnitude of the works described 
by Herodotus naturally provokes sus¬ 
picions of exaggeration. But there are 
good grounds for trusting him, in my 
judgement, on all points which fell under 
his own vision and means of verification 
—as distinguished from past facts, on 
W'hicli he could do no more than give 
what he heard. He had bestowed much 
attention on Assyria and its phienomena, 
as is evident from the fact that ho had 
written (or prepared to write, if the sus¬ 
picion be admissible that the work was 
never completed—Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Gnec. ii. 20, 5) a special Assyrian his¬ 
tory, which has not reached us (Atroru- 
pioia-i \6yoitri, i, 106-184). He is very 
j)reci8e in the measures of wdiich he 
speaks: thus having described the di- 
inensious of the walls in “royal cubits/’ 
he goes on immedmtely to tell us how 
much that measure differs from an ordi¬ 
nary cubit. He designedly suppresses a 
j)art of what he ha(] heard resj»ecting 
the produce of the Babylonian soil, from 
the mere apprehension of not being 
believed. 

To these reasons for placing faith in 
Herodotus we may add another, not less 
deserving of attention. That which 
seems incredible in the constructions 
which he describes, arises simply from 
their enormous bulk, and the frightful 
quantity of human labour which must 
have been employed to execute them. 
He does not tell us, like Berosus (Fragm. 
p. 66), that these wonderful fortifica¬ 
tions were completed in fifteen days— 
nor, like Quintus Curtins, that the length 
of one stadium was completed on each 
successive day of the year (v. 1, 26). To 
bring to pass all that Herodotus luis de¬ 
scribed, is a mere question of time, 
patience, number of labourei's, and cost 
of maintaining them—for the materials | 


were both close at haad and inex¬ 
haustible. 

Now what would be the limit imposed 
upon the power and will of the old kings 
of Babylonia on these points ? We can 
hardly assign that limit with so much 
confiderice as to venture to pronounce a 
statement of Herodotus incredible, when 
he tells us something which he has seen, 
or verified from eye-witnesses. The py¬ 
ramids and other works in Egypt are 
quite sufficient to make us mistrustful 
of our own means of appreciation; and 
the great wall of China (extending for 
1200 English miles along what was once 
the whole nortliem frontier of the Chi¬ 
nese empire— from 20 to 25 feet high— 
wide enough for six horses to run abreast, 
and furnished with a suitiible number of 
gates and bastions) contains more material 
than all the baUdimjS of the British empire 
put to(fether, according to Barrow’s esti¬ 
mate (Transactions of the Koyal Asiatic 
Society, vol. i. p. 7. t. v .; and Ideler, 
Ueber die Zeitrechnung der Chinesen, in 
the Abhandluiigen of the Berlin Aca¬ 
demy for 1887, ch. 3. p, 291). 

Ktesias gave the circuit of the walls 
of Babylon as 860 stadia; Kleitarchus, 
865 stadia; Quintus Curtius, 368 stadia; 
and Strabo, 385 stadia; all different 
from Herodotus, who gives 480 stadia, a 
square of 120 stadia each side. Grosskurd 
(ad Strabon. xvi. p. 738), Letronne, and 
Heeren, all presume that the smaller 
number must be the truth, and that 
Herodotus must have been misinformed; 
and Grosskurd farther urges, that Hero¬ 
dotus cannot have scc7i the walls, inas¬ 
much as he himself tells us that Darius 
eau.sed tliem to be razed after the second 
siege and re-conquest (Herodot. hi. 159). 
But upon this we may observe—First, 
the expression (t^ reixos irepiuKt) does 
not imply that the wall was so thoroughly 
and entirely razed by Darius as to leave 
no part standing,—still less that the 
great and broad moat was in all its cir¬ 
cuit filled up and levelled. This would 
have been a most laborious operation in 
reference to such high and bulky masses, 
and withal not necessary for the purpose 
of rendering the town defenceless; for 
which piuq)ose the destruction of certain 
portions of the wall is sufficient. Next, 
Herodotus speaks distinctly of the walls 
and ditch as existing in his time, when 
he saw the place; which does not ex¬ 
clude the possibility that numerous 
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and the Tigris, many rich and populous villages, while Borsippa 
and other considerable towns were situated lower down on the 
Euphrates itself. And the industry, agricultural as well as manu¬ 
facturing, of the collective population was not less persevering 
than productive. Their linen, cotton, and woollen fabrics, and 
their richly ornamented carpets, were celebrated throughout all 


breaches may have been designedly 
made in them, or mere openings left in 
the walls without any actual gates, for 
the purpose of obviating all idea of re¬ 
volt. But however this latter fact may 
be, certain it is that the great walls were 
either continuous, or discontinuous only 
to the extent of these designed breaches, 
when Herodotus saw them. He de¬ 
scribes the town and its phajnomena in 
the present tc7ise: k € er ai iv /i€- 

yd\<pf p.4yados iovera /xerwiror €Ka(rrov 
120 cTTaSicffVy dovaTfs Tfrpaywvov’ ovroi 
ard^ioi rrjs ireptSSov rris treiAios ylvov- 
r a i cvydrravrfs 480. Ti p.(t/ vvv peya^ 
ToffoOrdv i(rr i rov &<tt€os roO Ba0v- 
\(t>ylov. ^EKfKdapriro 5e &s ovSey &\\o 
voAi(r/ua ruv Tip€ts Tbpev' ra<l>phs pku 
vpurd piv ^dBia re Koi evpea Kal vKejj 
VSaros TT e p 10 ( e r pera Je, reixos trev’ 
r^iKoyra pev 4hv rh 

eZpoSf Iftl/os $€y di7jKO<rlwy viijx^dov. *0 Se 
0a(ri\7}'tos rrrjx^s rov perpiov icrrl v-f)Xfos 
p4((oy rpiorl BaKrv\loi<ri (c. 178). Again 
(c. 181)—^ToDto pey 5^ rh reTxos Ouipri^ 
i (TT r erepoy Se ^ercoOey reixos tt e p i0 ei, 
ov iroAA^ retp dadeveerrepov rov irepov 
reixovSf (rreivdrepov he. Then he de¬ 
scribes the temple of Zeus Bolus with 
its vast dimensions— Ka\ is ipe rovro eri 
ihyy hvo (Trahlcoy irdyrrii ihu rerpdycoyoy — 
in the language of one who had himself 
gone up to the top of it. After having 
mentioned the striking j)rosent phaino- 
inena ()f the temple, be specifies a statue 
of solid gold, twelve cubits high, wliich 
the Chaldieans told him had once been 
there, but which he did 7 u>t see, and he 
carefully marks the distinction in his 
language—5^ iv ry repeveX roinip ^rt 
TOy xp^vov $Keivov Kal dyhptds hvuheKa 
xp^f^^os (Trepeos, *£ 7 ^^ pev piv 
ovK elhov' rd he \eyerai inrh XaASalwr, 
ravra Xeyw (c. 18;J). 

The argument therefore by which 
Hrosskurd justifies the rejection of the 
statement of Herodotus is not to be re¬ 
conciled with the language of tlie his- 
tonan: Herodotus certainly saw both 
the walls and the ditch. Ktosias saw 
th^m too, and his statement of the cir¬ 
cuit, as ii60 stadia, stands opposed to 
that of 480 stadia, which appears in 


Herodotus. But the authority of Hero* 
dotus is in my judgement so much su¬ 
perior to that of Ktesias, that 1 accept 
the larger figure as more worthy of cj’e- 
dit than the smaller. Sixty English 
miles (speaking in round numbers) of 
circuit is doubtless a wonder, but forty- 
five miles in circuit is a wonder also: 
granting means and w'ill to execute the 
lesser of these two, the Babylonian kings 
can hardly be supposed inadequate to 
the greater. 

To me the ?ici(jht of these artificial 
mountains, called walls^ appears even 
more astonishing than their length or 
breadth. Yet it is curious that on this 
point the two eye-witnesses, Herodotus 
and Ktosias, both agree, with only the 
difterence between royal cubits and 
common cubits. Herodotus states tlie 
height at 200 royal cubits : Ktesias, at 
fifty fathoms, which are ecj|,ual to 2o() 
common cubits (Diod. ii. 7)— rh 5€ vxl/os, 
i)s pev Krrjo-ias <pr)a-\^ Trevrr}Kovra op- 
yviwv, ws he evwi rwv vewrepwv iypa^|/av, 
TrevrTjKovra. Olearius (ad Philo- 
stratiim Vit.f^pollon. Tyan. i. 2r>j shows 
plausible reason for believing that the 
more recent writers (veufrepoi) cut down 
the dimciisions stated by Ktesias simply 
because they thought such a vast height 
incredible. The difference between the 
royal cubit and the common cubit (as 
Herodotus on tliis occasion informs us) 
was three digits in favour of the former; 
his 200 royal cubits are thus equal to 
3:37 feet 8 inches : Ktesias has not at¬ 
tended to tlie difference between royal 
cubits and common cubits, and his esti¬ 
mate therefore is lower than that of 
Herodotus by 37 feet 8 inches. 

On the whole, I cannot think that we 
arc justified, either by the authority of 
such counter-testimony as can be pro¬ 
duced, or by the intrinsic wonder of the 
case, in rejecting the dimensions of the 
walls of Babylon as given by Herodotus. 

Quintus Curtius states that a largo 
proportion of the enclosed sjiace was not 
occupied by dwellings, but sown and 
planted (v. 1, 28 : compare Dioclor. 
ii. 9). 
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the Eastern regions. Their cotton was brought in part from 
islands in the Persian Gulf. The flocks of sheep tended by the 
Arabian Nomads supplied them with wool finer even than that of 
Miletus or Tarentum. Besides the Chaldsean order of priests, 
there seem to have been among them certain other tribes with 
peculiar hereditary customs. Thus there were three tribes, pro¬ 
bably near the mouth of the river, who restricted themselves to 
the eating of fish alone; but we have no evidences of a military 
caste (like that in Egypt) nor any other hereditary profession. 

In order to present any conception of what Assyria was, in the 
early days of Grecian history and during the two centuries pre¬ 
ceding the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus in 536 n.c., we unfortu¬ 
nately have no witness earlier than Herodotus, who did not see 
Babylon until near a century after that event—about seventy 
years after its still more disastrous revolt and second subjugation 
by Darius. Babylonia had become one of the twenty satrapies 
of the Persian empire, and besides paying a larger regular tribute 
than any of the other nineteen, supplied, from its exuberant soil, 
provision for the Great King and his countless host of attendants 
during one-third part of the year.' Yet it Mas then in a state of 
comparative degradation, having had its immense walls breached 


by Darius, and having afterwards undergone the ill-usage of 
Xerxes; who, since he stripped its temples, and* especially the 
venerated temple of Belus, of some of their richest ornaments, 
would probably be stiiU nmre reckless in his mode of dealing with 
Babylon- thc civic cdificcs.^ If in spite of such inflictions, and in 
during^thT* spitc of that manifest evidence of poverty and suftering 


time of its 
degradation 


in the jieople which Herodotus expressly notices, it con- 


tinned to be what he describes, still counted as almost 


the chief city of the Persian emjnre, both in the time of 
Asia. the younger Cyrus and in that of Alexander^—we may 


judge what it must once have been, without either foreign satrap 
or foreign tribute,^ under its Assyrian kings and Chaldaean priests, 
during the last of the tw^o centuries which intervened between the 
aera of Nabonassar and the capture of the city by Cyrus the 
Great. Though several of the kings, during the first of these 
two centuries, had contributed much to the great works of Baby¬ 
lon, yqt it was during the second century of the two, after the 


^ Herodot. i. 19(>. j ycro. 

2 Arrian, Exp. Al. iii. 16, G; vii. 17, j * See the statement of .the large re- 

3: Quint. Curtius, iii. 3, 16, | ceipts of the satrap Tritantaechmes, and 

3 Xenoph. Anab. i. 4, 11 ; Arrian, j his immense establishment of horses and 
Exp. Al. iii. 16, 3. xai Hfia toC TroAe/tov Indian dogs (Herodot. i. 192). 

rh ZjBKov ri 'Ba&v\iiv Ka\ rh 'Xo^ffa i<pal~ I 
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capture of Nineveh by the Medes, and under Nebuchadnezzar and 
Nitokris, that the kings attained the maximum of their power and 
the city its greatest enlargement. It was Nebuchadnezzar wlio 
constructed the seaport Teredon, at the mouth of the Euphrates, 
and who probably excavated the long ship canal of near 400 miles, 
which joined it. That canal was perhaps formed partly from a 
natural western branch of the Euphrates.^ The brother of the 
poet Alkfleus—Antimenidas, who served in the Babylonian army, 
and distinguished himself by his personal valour (600-580 b c.)— 
would have seen it in its full gloryHe is the earliest Greek of 
whom we hear individually in connexion with the Babylonians. It 
marks ^ strikingly the contrast betw een the Persian kings and the 
Babylonian kings, on whose ruin they rose—that while the latter 
incurred immense expense to facilitate the communication between 
Babylon and the sea, the former artificially impeded the lower 
course of the Tigris, in order that their residence at Susa might 
be out of the reach of assailants. 

That which strikes us most, and which must have struck the 
first Grecian visitors much more, both in Assyria and Jnimr.n8« 
Egypt, IS the unbounded command of naked human onnimau 
streni^th possessed by these early kings, and the effect of 8 P8sed by Iho 

^ ^ j -13 aibyloiiian 

mere mass and mdeiatigabie perseverance, unaided kings, 
either by theory or by artifice, in the accomplishment of gigantic 
results.'* In Assyria the results were in great part exaggerations 
of enterprises in themselves useful to the people for irrigation and 
defence: religious worship was ministered to in the like manner, 
as w’ell as the pjrsonal fancies and pomp of their kings: while in 

* There is a valuable examination of takes previously committed by Mannert, 
the lower course of the Euphrates, with Reichard, and other able geogra})hers 
the changes which it has undergone, in and chartographera. I’o the immense 
Ritter, West-Asien, b. iii. Abtbeil. iii. mass of information contained in Ritter’s 
Abschnitt i. sect, 29. p. 45-49, and the comprclieiasive and laborious work, is to 
passage from Abydenus in the latter be added the farther merit, that he is 
P^e. always careful in pointing out where the 

For the distance between Teredon or geographical data are insufficient and fall 
Biriddtis, at the mouth of the Euphrates short of certainty. Sec West-Asien, B. 
(which remained separate from that of iii. Abtheilung iii. Abschnitt i. sect. 41. 
the Ti^is until the first century of the p. 959. 

Christian seraj, to Babylon, see Strabo, ' Strabo, xiii. p. G17, with the muti- 
fi- p. 8o; xvi. p. 7o9. lated fragment of Alkams, which O. 

It is important to keep in mind the Miiller has so ingeniously corrected 
Warning given by Ritter, that none of (Rheuisch. Museum, i. 4. p. 287). 
the maps of the course of the river Eu- ^ Strabo, xvi. p. 740, 
phrates, prepared previously to the pub- ^ Diodor. (i. 51) states this point 
ucation of Colonel Chesney’s expedition ! justly with regard to tlie ancient kings 
m 1856, are to be trusted. That expe- ' of Egypt —epya jneyaXa Kal BavjjLaar^ di^ 
ditiori gave the first complete and accii- KaraerKevderavras, 

rate survey of the course of the river, dBdyara tJ)s kavriav Bo^rfs KaraKiiriTv 
and led to the detection of many mis- {>nopivi}iJi.ara. 
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Egypt the latter class predominates more over the former. We 
scarcely trace in either of them the higher sentiment of art, 
which owes its first marked development to Grecian susceptibility 
and genius. But the human mind is in every stage of its progress, 
and most of all in its rude and unreflecting period, strongly im¬ 
pressed by visible and tangible magnitude, and awe-struck by the 
evidences of great power. To this feeling, for what exceeded the 
demands of practical convenience and security, the wonders both 
in Egypt and Assyria chiefly appealed. The execution of such 
colossal works demonstrates habits of regular industry, a concen¬ 
trated population under one government, and above all, an im¬ 
plicit submission to the regal and priestly sway—contrasting 
forcibly with the small autonomous communities of Greece and 
Western Europe, wherein the will of the individual citizen was so 
much more energetic and uncontrolled. The acquisition of habits 
of regular Industry, so foreign to the natural temper of man, was 
brought about in Egypt and Assyria, in China and Iliiidostan, 
before it had acquired any footing in Europe; but it was pur¬ 
chased either by prostrate obedience to a despotic rule, or by 
imprisonment within the chain of a consecrated institution of caste. 
Even during the Homeric period of Greece, these countries had 
Collective attained a certain civilization in mass, without the aenui- 

civilization i t* 

in Asia, sition ot any high mental qualities or the development 

w itlioiitr in* # • ^ 

dividual free- of any individual genius. The religious and political 
veiopmont. sauctioii, somctimcs combined and sometimes separate, 
determined for every one his mode of life, his creed, his duties, 
and his place in society, without leaving any scope for the will or 
reason of the agent himself. Now the Pheniciaiis and Carthagi¬ 
nians manifest a degree of individual impulse and energy which 
puts them greatly above this type of civilization, though in their 
tastes, social feelings and religion, they are still Asiatic. And 
even the Babylonian community—though their Chaldaean priests 
are the parallel of the Egyptian priests, with a less measure of 
ascendency—combine with their industrial aptitude and constancy 
of purpose, something of that strenuous ferocity of character which 
marks so many people of the Semitic race—Jews, Phenicians, and 
Carthaginians. These Semitic people stand distinguished as well 
Graduated from tlic Egyptian life—enslaved by childish caprices 
between and antipathies, and by endless frivolities of ceremonial 
Assyrians, detail—as from the flexible, many-sided, and self-orga- 
and Greeks. nising Greek; the latter not only capable of opening 
both for himself and for the human race the highest walks of iu- 
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tellect, and the full creative agency of art, hut also gentler by far 
ill his private sympathies and dealings than his contemporaries on 
the Euphrates, the Jordan, or the Nile—for we are not of course 
to compare him with the exigencies of JVesterii Europe in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Both in Babylonia and in Egypt, the vast monuments, embank¬ 
ments and canals, executed by collective industry, ap- and 

- , - , , 11 / predatory 

peared the more remarkable to an ancient traveller by tribes Hur- 
contrast with the desert regions and predatory tribes Babyllato 
immediately surrounding them. West of the Euphrates, the 
sands of Arabia extended northward, with little interruption, to 
the latitude of the Gtilf of Issus ; they even covered the greater 
part of Mesopotamia,^ or the country between the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, beginning a short distance northward of the wall 
called the wall of Media above-mentioned, which (extending in a 
direction nearly southward from the Tigris to the Euphrates) had 
been erected to protect Babylonia against the incursions of the 
Medes.^ Eastward of the Tigris again, along the range of Mount 
Zagros, but at no great distance from the river, were found the 
Elymaei, Kossaei, IJxii, Parsetakeni, &c.—tribes which (to use the 
expression of Strabo),^ as inhabiting a poor country, were under 
the necessity of living by the plunder of their neighbours.” Such 
rude bands of depredators on the one side, and such wide tracts of 
sand on the two others, without vegetation or water, contrasted 
powerfully with the industry and })roductiveness of Babylonia. 
Babylon itself is to be considered, not as one continuous city, but 
as a city together with its surrounding district enclosed within 
immense walls, the height and thickness of which were in them¬ 
selves a suflScient defence, so that the place was assailable only at 
its gates. In case of need it would serve as shelter for the persons 
and property of the village-inhabitants in Babylonia We shall 


* See the description of this desert in 
Xenoph. Anab. i. 5, 1-8. 

The Ten Thousand Greeks passed 
from the outside to the inside of the 
Wall of Media; it was 100 feet-, high, 20 
feet wide, and was reported to them as 
extending 20 parasangs or 600 stadia 
( =;70^ miles) in length (Xenoph. Anab. 

4, 12). Eratostlienes called it rh Se- 
f^ipdfxi^os SiarclxKTfjLa (Strabo, ii. p. 80). 

There is some confusion about the 
Wall of Media; Mannert (Qoogr. der Q, 
und R, V. 2. p. 280) and Forbiger also 
(Alte Geogr. sect. 97. p. 616. note 94) 


appear to have confounded the ditch 
dug by special order of Artaxerxea to 
oppose the march of the younger Cyrus 
with the Nahar-Malcha or Royal Canal 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates; 
see Xenoph. Anab. i. 7, 15. 

It is singular that Herodotus makes 
no mention of the wall of Media, thougli 
his subject (i. ISo) naturally conducts 
him to it. The little information which 
can be found about it, will be seen put 
together in Ch. 70 ; where 1 recount the 
Expedition of Cyrus. 

“ Strabo, xvi. j). 744. 
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see hereafter how useful under trying circumstances such a re¬ 
source was, when we come to review the invasions of Attica by 
the Peloponnesians, and the mischiefs occasioned by a temporary 
crowd pouring in from the country, so as to overcharge the intra¬ 
mural accommodations of Athens. Spacious as Babylon was, 
however, it is affirmed by Strabo that Ninus or Nineveh was con¬ 
siderably larger. 


APPENDIX. 

Since the first edition of these volumes, the interesting work of Mr, Layard— 
** Nineveh and its Remains,” together with his illustrative Drawings—“ The 
Monuments of Nineveh ”—have been published. And through his unremitting 
valuable exertions in surmounting all the difficulties connected with excavations 
on the spot, the British Museum has been enriched with a valuable collection of 
real Assyrian sculptures and other monuments. A number of similar relics of 
Assyrian antiquity, obRiined by M. Botta and others, have also been deposited in 
the museum of the Louvre at Paris. 

In respect to Assyrian art, indeed to the history of art in general, a new world 
has thus been %pened, which promises to be fruitful of instruction; especially 
when we consider that the ground out of which the recent acquisitions have been 
obtained, has been yet most imperfectly examined, and may be expected to yield 
an ampler harvest hereafter, assuming circumstances tolerably favourable to in¬ 
vestigation. The sculptures to wdiich we are now introduced, with all their 
remarkable peculiarities of style and idea, must undoubtedly date from the eighth 
or seventh century b.c. at tlie latest—and may be much earlier. The style which 
they display forms a j)arallel and subject of comparison, though in many points 
extremely different, to that of early Egypt—at a time when the ideal combina¬ 
tions of the Greeks were, as far as we know, embodied only in epic and lyric 
poetry. 

But in respect to early Assyrian history, we have yet to find out whether much 
new information can be safely deduced from these interesting monuments. The 
cuneiform inscriptions now brought to light are indeed very numerous: and if 
they can be deciphered, on rational and trustworthy principles, we can hardlj 
fail to acquire more or loss of positive knowledge respecting a period now plunged 
in total darkness. But from the monuments of art alone, it would be unsafe to 
draw historical inferences. For example, when we find sculptures representing a 
king taking a city by assault, or receiving captives brought to him, &c,, we arc 
not to conclude that this commemorates any real and positive conquest recently 
made by the Assyrians. Om* knowledge of the subjects of Greek sculpture on 
temples is quite sufficient to make us disallow any such inference, unless there be 
some corroborative proof. Some means must first be discovered, of discriminating 
historical from mythical STibjects: a distinction which I here notice, the rather, 
because Mr. Layard shows occasional tendency to overlook it in his interesting 
remarks and explanations : see especially, vol. ii. ch. vi. p. 409. 

From the rich and abundant discoveries made at Nimroud, combined with those 
at Kouyunjik and Khorsabad, Mr. Layard is inclined to comprehend all thesf 
three within the circuit of ancient Nineveh; admitting for that circuit the prodi* 
gious space alleg;ed by Diodorus out of Ktesias, 480 stadia or above fifty Englisli 
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miles. (See Nineveh and its Eemains, vol. ii. ch. ii. p. 242-253.) Dilr. Layard 
considers that the north-west portion of Nimroud exhibits monuments more 
ancient, and at the same time better in style and execution, than the south-west 
portion,—or than Kouyunjik and Khorsabad (vol. ii. ch. i. p. 204; ch. iii. p. 805). 
If this hypothesis, as to the ground covered by Nineveh, be correct, probably 
future excavations will confirm it—or, if incorrect, refute it. But I do not at all 
reject the supposition on the simple ground of excessive magnitude : on the con¬ 
trary, I should at once believe the statement, if it were reported by Herodotus 
after a visit to the spot, like the magnitude of Babylon. The testimony of Ktesias 
is indeed very inferior in value to that of Herodotus: yet it ought hardly to bo 
outweighed by the supposed improbability of so groat a walled space, when wo 
consider how little we know where to set bounds to the power of the .^Syrian 
kings in respect to command of human labour for any process merely simple and 
toilsome, with materials both near and inexliaustible. Not to mention the great 
Widl of China, we liave onl^o look at the Piets Wall, and other walls built by 
the Romans in Britain, to Wtisfy ourselves that a great length of fortification, 
under circumstances much less favom'able than the position of the ancient Assy¬ 
rian kings, is noway incredible in itself. Thougli the walls of Nineveh find Baby¬ 
lon were much larger than those of Paris as it now stands, yet when we compare 
the two not merely in size, but in respect of costliness, elaboration, and contriv¬ 
ance, the latter will be found to represent an infinitely gi’oater amount of work, 

Laiissa and Mcspila, tliose deserted towns and walls which Xenophon saw in 
the retreat of the Ten Thousand (Auabas. iii. 4, 6-^0), coincide in point of dis¬ 
tance and situation with Nimroud and Kouyunjik, according to Mr. Layard's 
remark. And his supposition seems not improbable, that both of them were 
formed by the Medes out of the mins of the conquered city of Ni»eveh. Neither 
of them singly seems at all adequate to the reputation of that ancient city, or 
walled circuit. According to the account of Herodotus, Phraortes the second 
Median king had attacked Nineveh, but had been himself slain in the attempt, 
and lost nearly all his army. It was partly to revenge this disgrace that Kyaxares 
son of Phraortes assailed Ninovoli (Herod, i. 1()2-108): we may thus see a special 
reason, in addition to his own violence of temper (i. 73), why he destroyed the 
city after having taken it (Nfi/ou amffrdTov y^Pofiein)5, i. 178). It is easy to con¬ 
ceive that this vast walled space may have been broken up and converted into 
two Median towns, both on the Tigris. In the subsequent change from Medijin to 
Persian dominion, these towns also became depopulated, as far as Hie strange 
tales which Xenophon heard in his retreat can be trusted. The interposition of 
those two Median towns doubtless contributed, for the time, to put out of sight 
tbe traditions respecting the old Ninus which had before stood upon their site. 
But such traditions never became extinct, and a new town bearing the old name 
of Ninus must have subsequently arisen on the spot. This second Ninus is 
I'ecoguised by Tacitus, Ptolemy, and Ammianus, not only as existing, hut 
as pretending to uninterrupted continuity of succession from the ancient caput 
Assyriao." 

Mr. Layard remarks on the facility with which edifices, such as those in Assyria, 
built of sunburnt bricks, perish when neglected, and crumble away into earth, 
leaving little or no trace. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

EGYPTIANS. 

If, on one side, the Phenicians were separated from the pro- 
riicniciariB- ductiv€ Babylonia by the Arabian Desert, on the other 
Smmorcf side, the western portion of the ^me desert divided them 

K^t^nd from the no less productive valley of the Nile. In those 

A^yritt. early times which preceded the rise of Greek civilization, 
their land trade embraced both regions, and they served as the 
sole agents of international traffic between the two. Conveniently 
as their towns were situated for maritime commerce with the Nile, 
Egyptian jealousy had excluded Phenician vessels not less than 
those of the Greeks from the moutlis of that river, until the reign 
of Psammetichus (672-618 b.c.); and thus even the merchants of 
Tyre could then reach Memphis only by means of caravans, em¬ 
ploying as their instruments (as I have already observed) the 
Arabian tribes,^ alternately plunderers and carriers. I 

Respecting Egypt, as respecting Assyria, since the works of 
Herodotus Hckatajus are unfortunately 18st, our earliest information 
Grecian is derived from Herodotus, who visited Egypt about two 
about Egypt, centurics after the reign of Psammetichus, when it 
formed part of one of the twenty Persian satrapies. The Egyp¬ 
tian marvels and peculiarities which he recounts, are more numer¬ 
ous as well as more diversified, than the Assyrian; and had the 
vestiges been eflFaced as completely in the former as in the latter, 
his narrative would probably have met with an equal degree of 
suspicion. But the hard stone, combined with the dry climate of 
Upper Egypt (where a shower of rain counted as a prodigy), 
have given such permanence to the monuments in the valley of the 
Nile, that enough has remained to bear out the father of Grecian 
history, and to show, that in describing what he professes to have 


» Straj)0, xvi, p. 7G6, 77G, 778; Pliny, 
H. N. vi. S2. *'Arabes, mirum dictu, 
ex innumeris populis pars axjua in com- 
•Bierciis aut latrociniis degunt: in uni- 
yersiim gentes ditissimse, ut apud qiias 
maxima) opes Romanorum Parthorum- 
quo subsistant—vendentibus qua) a mari 


aut sylvis capiunt, nihil invicem redi- 
mentibus,” 

The latter part of this passage of Pliny 
presents an enunciation sufficiently dis¬ 
tinct, though by implicatitm only, of 
what has been called the mercantile theory 
in political economy. 
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seen, he is a guide perfectly trustworthy. For that which he 
heard, he appears only in the character of a reporter, and often an 
incredulous reporter. Yet though this distinction between his 
hearsay and his ocular evidence is not only obvious, but of the 
most capital moment^—it has been too often neglected by those 
who depreciate him as a witness. 

The mysterious river Nile, a god ^ in the eyes of ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, and still preserving both its volume and its usefulness V" 

undiminished amidst the general degradation oi the Herodotus, 
country, reached the sea in the time of Herodotus by five natural 
mouths, besides two others artificially dug. Its Peliisiac branch 
funned the eastern boUidary of Egypt, its Kanopic branch (170 
miles distant) the w estern ; while the Sebennytic branch was a 
continuation of the straight line of the upper river: from this 
latter branched off the Saitic and the Mendesian ariiis.^ The 
ovorflowdngs of the Nile are far more fertilising than those of the 
Euphrates in Assyria,—partly from their more uniform recurrence 
])oth in time and quantity, partly from the rich silt which they 
bring down and deposit, whereas the Eu])hrates served only as 
moisture. The patience of the Egyjitiaiis had excavated, in 
Middle Egypt, the vast reservoir (j>artly, it seems, natural and 
prp-existing) willed the Lake of Mceris—and in the Delta, a net- 


* To give one example:—Herodotus 
ineiitions an ()})inion given to him by 
the ypafMfiarKTT^s (comptroller) of the 
pro}>erty of Athene at Sais, to the effect 
Uiat tlie sources tff the ISile were at an 
iinuieasurable depth in the interior t)f 
the earth, between Syene and Elephan¬ 
tine, and that Psamnieticlius had vainly 
i)’ied to sound them with a rope many 
thousand fathoms in lengtii (ii. 28). In 
lueiitioniiig this tale (perfectly doserv- 
hig of being revoMntGd at least, because 
It came from a person of considerable 
Htation in the country), Herodotus ox- 
]iressly says,—tliis comptroller seemed 
to mo to be only bantering, though be 
professed to know accuiately ”— o'Oros 
ip^olye trai^eiv ^d/u€yos etSeuat 

' arpeKfcos. Now Strabo (xvii. p. 810), 
m alluding to this story, introduces it 
just as if Herodotus had told it for a 
•let TloWa S’ *HpdSoT(Js t« kuI &A\oi 
9Avapov(nu, oW, &c. 

IMaiiy oilier instances might be cited, 
><>th li'oiu ancient and modern writers, 
>'=*imilar carelessness or injustice to- 
^ a admirable author, 

rp, ipfcs- rod Ne^A-ou, Herod, ii. 90. 

water of the Nile is found, on che- 
jnieal analysis^ to be of remarkable 

Ih 


parity. Tt was suii[)osed also by the 
JCgyptian priests to liave a fatteiiitig 
property. In their eyes, all fat, flesh, 
or .superfluous excrescence (such as Jjair 
or nails) on the body, was imimre. Ac¬ 
cordingly the bull Aj>is vvas(g|^ot allowed 
to drink out of the Nile, lost lie should 
become fat; but had a well -espeeially 
sunk for liim (Plutarch, De Isid. et. ()sir. 
c. o. p. witli the note of J^artliey, 
in liis recent edition of that treatise, ]). 

16 If 

3 The seven mouths of the Nile, so 
notorious in aidh^uity, are not conform¬ 
able to the modern geography of tho 
country: see ^MaJinert, Geugr. der Gr, 
und liom. x. 1. p. 530. 

The breadth of the base of the Delta, 
between Pelusiuin and Kanopus, is over¬ 
stated by Herodotus (ii. at .n.ioo 

stadia; Diodorus (i, 34) and Strabo give 
13UU stadia, which is near the truth, 
though the text of Stra)»(> in various 
passages is not uniform on this matter, 
and i*equircs correction. See Gross- 
kurd’s note on Strabo, ii. p. 64 (note 3. 
p. 101), and xvii. p. 130 (note 0. p. 3:^2). 
Pliny gives the distance at 17o miles 
(H. N. V. 0). 

2 I 
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work of numerous canals. Yet on the whole the hand of man 
had been less tasked than in Babylonia; wdiilst the soil, annually 
enriched, yielded its abundant produce without either plough or 
spade to assist the seed east in by the husbandman.^ That under 
these circumstances a dense and regularly organised population 
should have beeai concentrated in fixed abodes along the valley 
occupied by this remarkable river, is no matter of wonder. The 
marked peculiarities of the locality seem to have brought about 
such a result, in the earlic^st periods to which human society can be 
traced. Along the 550 miles of its undividc'd course from Syeue 
to Memphis, where for the most part the mountains leave only a 
comparatively narrow^ strip on eacdi bank—as well as in the broad 
exj)anse between Mem])his and the Mediterranean—there ])r(v 
vailed a peculiar form of theocratic (dvilization, from a date whicli 
even in the time of Herodotus was iinmemorially ancient. But if 
we seek for some measure of this antiquity, earlier than the tim(‘ 
when Greeks were first admitted into Kgy])t in the reign of Psani- 
metichus, we find only the computations of the priests, reaching 
back for many thousand years, first of government by immediate 
and present gods, next of human kings. Such computations ha\ e 

^ HeroU, i. 193. l]apaylu€TaL o (r7ros h.avo no cliance of coiitendiiig against; 
(in Babylonia)* ou,/caraTre/) eV AiyvirTtp^ tlie Manieliikefl (Volney, TravoLs in 
avrov rov Trordfj.ov dva^aiuopro^ cy rds J’^gypt and Syria, voL i. oil. 12, sed-. 2. 
apovpas:^ dAAa K7\Xii>V7)UHcn 199). Tbo country lias rcvci'tcd io 

apddjuevos' tj yap Ba^vAwvirj x^PV 'n’dira, tlic state in which it was (l-n'naaipL'r] ica) 
KuraTrep ^ Alyvirrh], KarareTjurjrat is afia^^vofievr] -niiaa) before the can.) is 
5ta>pT';xas, were made—one of the many striking 

lleividot^ was informed that the illustrations of tlie difference between 
canals in Egypt bad been dug by the the Egy))t which a iiiodoru traveller 
labour of tliat host of prisoners whom visits, and that which Herodotus and 
the victorious Sesostris brought home even Strabo saw— hiwpvyi»p 
from his coinpiests (ii. 108). The canals ivl htupv^i Tix7]0€iawy (Strabo, xvii. p. 
in Egyi)t served tlie puipose partly of 788). 

communication between the difflto*ent Considering the early age of Hero- 
cities, partly of constant su]»ply of dotus, his remarks on the geological 
water to those towns which were not character of Egypt fis a deposit of the 
immediately on the Nile; “that vast | accumiilated mud by the Nile, ap}>car 
river, so constantly at work,’' (to use to me most remarkable (ii. 8-11). 
the language of Herodotus —vTrh rocrov- Having no fi::|pd number of years iu- 
rov re irord/jLov Hal ovrus ipyariicov, ii, eluded in his religious belief as inca- 
11 ,) spared the Egyptians all the ti>il of suring the past existence of the earth,* 
irrigation which the Assyrian cultivator he carries his mind back without difii- 
underw'eut (ii. 11). culty to what may have been effected 

Lower Egypt, as Herodotus saw it, by this river in 10,000 or 20,000 ye:u*s, 
tliough a continued hat, was unfit j or “in the wdiole space of time elapsed 
either for horse or car, from the mini- before I was born” (ii. 11). als<', 
her of intersecting canals — &i'nnros koI Anaxagoras (Fragm. p. 179, Schaub.) 
di'a/;id|€i;ros'(ii. 108). But Lower Egypt, entertained just views about the cause 
as Volney saw it, was among tlie euuii- of the rising of the Nile, though Hero- 
tries in the world best suited to tlie dotus did not share his views, 
action of cavalry, so that he pronounces About the lake of Mceris, see a note a 
the native population of the country to little fai*ther on. . 
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been transmitted to us by Herodotus, Manetbo, and Diodorus ’— 
agreeing in their essential concc^ption of the fore-time, with gods 
in the first part of the series and men in the second, but differing 
materially in events, names, and epochs. Probably, if we ])os- 
sc'ssed lists from other Egyptian temples, besides those which ]\Ia- 
netlio drew up at Heliopolis or which Herodotus learnt at Meni])his, 
we should find discrepancies from both these two. To compare 
these lists, and to reconcile them as far as they admit of biding 
reconciled, is interesting as enabling us to understand the JgiJN p- 
tiaii mind, but conducts to no trustworthy chronological results, 
niid forms no part of the task of an historian of (Irt'occ*. 

To the Greeks Egypt was a closed world before the reign of 
l^sammetichus, though after that time it gradually became an 
iiiij)ortant part of their field both of observation and action. The 
astonishment which the country created in the mind of the earVu'st 
(ii’ecian visitors may be learnt even from tlui narrative of llm-o- 
dotus, who doubtless knew it by n'port long before he Avent there. 
Both the physical and moral features of Egy})t stood in strong 
contrast with Grecian experience. “Not only (says Herodotus) 
d()('s the climate differ from all other climati^s, and tlu' riv(T from 
all otlier rivers, but Kgy])tian laws and customs are op])()sed on 
almost all ])oints to those of other men.” ^ The Delta was at thr.t 
time full ofjarge and populous cities,'^ built on artificial elevations 
of ground and seemingly not muck inferior to Minnpbis itsedf, 
which was situated on the left bank of the Nile (oj)])osite to the 
site of the modern Cairo), a little higher up than the spot wlnu t'. 
the Delta begins. From the time when the Greeks first became 
(‘ognizaiit of Egypt, to the building (if Alexandria and tiuI)! s 
tile r(Mgn of the JTolernies, Mennibis was the first city in —ot 

L’' 1 . 1^11 1 iiuixirtaiii'u 

ret it seems not to have been always so ; there iiKariy 
had been an earlier period when Thebes was tlic s('at 
of Egyptian power, and Uj)per Egypt of far more con- i»SkoMi ^ 
se(|ueiice than Micldle Egypt. Vicinity to the Dcffta, HorSorus^ 


in Appendix to this 

, Ryi’odot. ii. 35. Alyvirrioi Si/j-a 
ovpavtf rtp Kara. a^4as 46 vti erepoiy, koI 
Ty TTora/^^ ^v(Tip aWoiriy Trap^xofi^vtf ^ 
^ KKoi Tr6Tap.oi, ttoAAo ‘rrdura tfina- 
^AAot(rt dvdpcaTruKri ierr^aatfro 
Kal v6fxovs. 


what ingenious. Tlie priests^ in <lc- 
scribiiig to Horodotu.s tlio um*ivJi]](!!l 
prosperity which they fdiij'uu'd J'^gypt 
to lijwe enjoyed under Ainasis, the Just 
king before the Persian ci)ij(pjcst, sjiid 
that tliere were then LM),U<K> cities in 
the country (ii. 177). Jliodorus t(‘lls us 
;5 M,, r—. , that 18,000 different cities and consi- 

f (Idyll, xvii. 83) cele- ! derable village.s were registered in the 

I A S j toleiny Pliiladelphns kinK of I Egy])tian dvaypacftal (i» 

ancient times, but that ;!0,000 were 
numbered under the 1‘toleiuics. 


'l es Ptolemy Philadelphus king 
^ Apt cis ruling over 33,333 cities: the | 
i^.. mier m which he strings these figures ! 
'J tlireo hexameter verses is some- | 
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which must always have contained the largest number of cities and 
the widest surface of productive territory, probably enabled Mem¬ 
phis to usurp this honour from Thebes; and the predominance of 
Lower Egypt was still farther confirmed when Psammetichus intro¬ 
duced Ionian and Karian troops as his auxiliaries in the govern¬ 
ment of the country. But the stupendous magnitude of the temples 
and palaces, the profusion of ornamental sculpture and painting, 
the immeasurable ranges of sepulchres liewn in the rocks still 
remaining as attestations of the grandeur of Thebes—not to men¬ 
tion Ombi, Edfu and Elejdiantine—show that Upper Egypt was 
once the place to which the land-tax from the ])roductive Delta 
was paid, and where the kings and priests who employed it 
resided. It has been even contended that Thebes itself was 
originally settled by immigrants from still higher regions of the 
river; and the remains, yet found along the Nile in Nubia, are 
analogous, both in style and in grandeur, to those in the Thebai^^ 
AYhat is remarkable is, that both the one and the other are 
strikingly distinguislied from the Pyramids, wliich alone remain 
to illustrate the site of the ancient Meiii])his. There are no 
pyramids either in Upper Egypt or in Nubia; but on the Nile 
above Nubia, near tlie Ethiopian Meroe, pyramids in great num¬ 
ber, thougli of inferior dimensions, arc again found. 

From whence, or in what manner, Egyptian institutions first 
took their rise, we have ny^ means of determining. Yet theie 
seems little to bear out the supj)Osition of llecrcn^ and other 

^ RoHpectingtbe monuments of ancient tbe names given by Herodotus.” (Tic- 
Ef^yptian art, see the summary of O. face, p. xliv.) He farther adds in a 
Miiller, Arcliiioloj^de dor Kunst, sect, note, “A name wliicli has been rejul 
2lb-2;i:baiid a stiin)cttcr account and j i>bouetically Mewt^ has been found :it 
apprcciatif.m of them in Carl Sebnaase, I Tbebes, and Mr. AVilkinson su])posc.s it 
Geschiebte der nildciideii Kiiiistc btjy ; to be Menes. It is remarkable, lu>\v- 
deii Alton, Hiisseldorf, vol. i. book I ever, that the names whicli folbnv ai e 

ii. cb. 1 anti 2. j not pbouetically written, so that it is 

In regard to the credibility and value i)robable tliat this is not to be road 
of Egyptian history anterior to Psam- j Mean, Besides, tbe cartouclie, wbieli 
nieticbus, there are many excellent re- immediately follows, is that of a king 
marks by Mr. Kenrick, in tbe preface to of tbe eigbteeutb dynasty; so that, at 
bis work, ‘The Egypt of Herodotus’ all events, it cannot have been engraved 
(tbe .second book of Herodotu.s, with till many centuries after the suppof^ed 
notes). About tbe recent discoveries j age of Mencs; and tbe occurrence of tht^ 
derived fi'orn tbe hieroglyphics, be says, ! name no more decides tbe question <.'f 

We know that it was the custom of | historical existonce than that of Cecrops 
tbe Egyptian kings to inscribe the tcni- in the Parian Chronicle.” 
pies and obelisks wliicl) they raise<l with I ^ Heeren, Ideen liber don Verkcbi' 
their own names or with di.stiiiguisbing ! der Alten Welt, part ii. 1. p. d(>‘b Tb« 
Incroglypbics; but in no one instance : opinion given by Parthey, however 
do these names as read by the modern’ Pbilis Insubl, p. JOO, Berlin, 
decipherers of liien)glyphies on inonu- j may perhaps be just: “Aiiti<iuissiina 
ineiits said to have been raised by kings ; jctate euudem populum, dicamus yKgyp' 
before Psammetichus, correspond with I tiacum, I^ili ripas iudo a Meroe iiisola 
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eminent authors, that they were transmitted down the Nile hy 
Ethiopian colonists from Mcroe. Herodotus certainly conccivc'd 
E^ryptians and Ethiopians (who in his time jointly occupied the 
herder island of Elephantine, which he had himself visited) as conf- 
])letely distinct from each other, in race and emstoms not less than 
in language; the latter being generally of the rudest habits, of 
great stature, and still greater physical strength—tluj chiiif part 
of them subsisting on meat and milk, and blest with unusual 
longevity, lie knew of Meroe, as the Ethioj)ian mc'tropolis and a 
considerable city, fifty-two days’ journey higher nj) the river than 
Elephantine. But his informants had given him no idea of analogy 
between its institutions and those of kigypt.^ lie states that the 
migration of a large number of the Egy))tian military caste, during 
ilie reign of rsainmetichus, into Ethiopia, had first coinmunicated 
civilised customs to these southern barbarians. If there b(' n^ally 
any connexion between the social phamomena‘of Egypt and those 
of M(Toe, it seems more reasonable to treat the latter as derivative 
from the forme r.“ 

The poj)ulatloii of Egypt was classified into certain castes or 
hereditary professions; of which the number w as not Egyptiut, 
exactly defined, and is represented ditferently by difierent 
authors. I'lui ])riests stand clearly marked out, as the 
order richest, most powerful, and most venerated. Distributed all 
over the country, tlit'y possessed exclusively'the means of nviding 
and writing,*^ besides a vast amount of narrative matter treasured 


iiifcrioroni ocoii- 
I’ussc, c luouiiDieiitoruiii corigruentia. 
aji]>arot: posterioi-e tempore, talmlis et 
aniiiililms iiostris longo .siiperiore, alia 
Kiiipa ^itliiopica iutei’iora. terne u.s(pic 
ad eaiiU'aetain Syeueusem obtinuit. l^x 
q.iia. adate certa reriim notitia ad uos 
porvt-iiit, A^gyj^tiorum et yEtliiopiuii 
Ro;^regatio jam facta est. JrIero<]otu8 
(uvteric^ue soriptores (Jneci populos 
acute discernunt/^ 

At this moment, Syoiid and its cata¬ 
ract mark the bouiulary of two people 
Hod two languages—I'gvptituis and Ara- 
mc language to the north, Nubians and 
i^ei bcr language to the south (Partliey, 
nn<(. 

* Herodot. ii, dO~:V2 ; iii. 

‘■"-o : Strabo, xvi. p, 818. Herodotus 
gives the description of their armour 
and apj)earancc as part of the army of 
^vii. (;9j; they painted their 
coinpare Plin. H. N. xxxiii. 88. 
‘"'V little Ethiopia was visited in his 
^’ne, laay be gathered from the tenor 


of his statements: according to Dio¬ 
dorus (i. 87), no Greeks visited it earlier 
than the expedition of Ptolemj^ Pliiiu- 
del))hus-- ouTOJS ra wf^pl rov 9 

T^TTovs TuvrovSy Kul TrarTfAwi' firiKLi'dvva. 
Diodorus however is incorrect in saying 
that no Greek had ever gont5 as far 
southward Jis the frontier of Egypt : 
Herodotus certainly visited EIe 2 >ha]i- 
tine, probablj^ other Greeks also. 

The statements j'cspecting the theo- 
cratical state of MiU'oc and its suj*erior 
civilization como from Diod(nnis (iii. ‘J, 
T), 7), Strabo (xvii. p. H'2'2) ;ind Pliny 
(H. N, vi. 20-88), mucli later than He- 
''rodotus. Dio(lf)rus seems to have laid 
no older iiifuniiaiits hefoie him f about 
Ethiopia) than Agatha rehides and Arb^- 
midorus, both in the second century 
B.c. (Diod. iii. lo). 

^ AY^seling ad Di<Klor. iii, 8. 

3 H^dot. ii. 87. 0eofrf/3eey 5^ TTtpur- 

o'tos (dyres ^aKicrra rrdi'Tcoj/ OpwTricUj 
&c. He is astonislicd at the retentive- 
ness of their memory; some ol them 
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up in the memory, the whole stock of medical and physical know¬ 
ledge then attainable, and tliosc rudiments of geometry (or rather 
land-measuring) which were so often called into use in a country 
annually inundated. To each god, and to each temple, throughout 
Egy])t, lands and other properties belonged, whereby the numerous 
bands of priests attached to him were maintained. It seems too 
that a farther portion of the lands of the kingdom was set apart 
for them in individual property, though on this point no certainty 
is attainable. Tdieir ascendency, both direct and indirect, 
over the minds of tlie peo])]e, was immemse. They ])re- 
scribed that minute ritual under whicli the life of every Egyptian, 
not excepting the king himself/ was passed, and wdiich w^as for 
themselves more full of harassing ])articularities than for any oik^ 
else." Every day in the year belonged to some particular god; 
the priests alone knew to which, 'iliere were different gods in 
every Nome, tliougb Isis and Osiris were common to all. The 
priests of each god constituted a society apart, more or less 
important, according to the comparative celebrity of the tem])le. 
The high priests of llephccstos, whos(^ dignity was said to have 
been transmitted from father to son through a series of 341 gene¬ 
rations*^ (commemorated by the like number of colossal statm's, 
whicli Herodotus himself saw), were second in imjiortance only to 
the king. The |)roperty of each temjile included troops of dev 
pendents and slaves, who were stamped with holy marks,” and 
who must have been nuiiun'ous in order to suffice for the large 
buildings and their constant visitors. 

Next in importance to the sacerdotal caste were the military 
The miiiury ordcr, wliosc uativc name ** indicated that they 

stood on the left-hand of the king, while the priests 
occupied the right. They were classified into Kalasiries and 


had luoro to toll than any one I 

whom ho had ever seen (ii. 77-101); Dio- ' 
dor. i. 7;»). 

The word priest conveys to a modern I 
reader an idea \ ery difhiront from that ■ 
of the Egyptian /fpeTs, who were not a I 
pi’ufessjon, bnt an order, comj>ri.siiig 
many occupations and professions—Jo- 
Hophns the Jew was in like manner an* 
Ifpcvs Kara yevos (cont. Apion. c. .*»), 
So also the Brahmins in British India 
are an order. 

* Diodorus (i. 7()~7.’») gives an elabo¬ 
rate description of the monastic stritd- 
iiess vvitli whicli the daily duti# of the | 
Egyptian king were measured (uit hy ' 
the priests: compare Blutarch, De Tsid. j 
ct Osirid. p. dhd, who refers to Jlcka- ! 


Uens Tprohably Hek.atams of Abdora) 
and Eudoxus. Tlie priests represented 
that rsammeticlins was the first Egyp¬ 
tian king who broke through the priestly 
canon liiniting the royal allowance of 
wine: compare Strabo, xvii. p. 700. 

The Ethiopian kings at Meruo are 
said to have been kept in the like pujal- 
age by the priestly' order, until a king 
named Krgainenes during the reign ot 
rtolemy Bhiladelphus in Egypt, eman¬ 
cipated himself and put the chief priest 
to death (Diodor. iii. 0). 

^ Herodot. ii. 8li, 83. 

^ Hoj'odot. ii. 14;}. 

** Herodot. ii. 113. a-rlypara Ipd. 

'* Herodot. ii. 3n. 
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Ilcrmotybii, who occupied lands in eighteen particular Nomes or 
provinces, principally in Lower Egypt. The Kalasiries had once 
amounted to 1G0,000 men, the Heniiotyhii to 250,000, when at 
the maximum of their population ; but that higlicst point had long 
been past in the time of Herodotus. To each man of this soldier- 
caste was assigned a portion of land equal to about 0-i English 
acres, free from any tax; but wliat mcasun^s wia*c taken to ket‘p 
the lots of land in suitable harmony with a fluctuating iiumher of 
holders, we know not. The stiitement of Herodotus relates to a 
time long past and gone, and describes what was believed, by tlie 
priests with whom he talked, to have been the ])rimitive consti¬ 
tution of their country anterior to the Persian conquest. The like 
is still more true respecting the statement of Diodorus;^ who says 
that the territory of Egypt was divided into three })a.rts—one part 
belonging to the king, another to the priests, and the remainder 
to the soldiers.^ His language seems to intimate that every Nome 
was so divided, and even that the three port ions were ecpial, though 
he does not expressly say so. The result of these statements, com¬ 
bined with the history of Joscqfli in the book of Genesis, seems to 
be, that the lands of the ])riests and the soldiers were regardc'd as 
privileged property and exempt from all burthens, while the 
remaining soil was consid(U'ed as the ])ropcrty of the king, who 
however received from it a fixed pro])ortlon, one-fifth of the total 
produce, leaving the rest in the hands of tluf^cultivators.^ We are 
told that Sethos, priest of the god Phtha (or I [(q)lKestos) at Mem- 
])his and afterwards named King, oj)pressed the military cast(' and 
dejwived them of their lands. In revenge for this they withluhl 
from him their aid when Eg 3 ypt w^as invaded by Seiinaclierih. 
Farther, in the reign of Psaminetichus, a large number (24(),0t)n) 
of these soldiers migrated into Itthiopia from a feeding of discon¬ 
tent, leaving their wives and cliildren behind them.'^ It was J'saiii- 
metiehus wdio first introduced Ionian and Karian mercenai*ies into 
the country, and began innovations on the ancient Eg}'ptian con¬ 
stitution; so that the disaffection towards him, on the part of tla^ 
native soldiers, no longer permitted to serve as exclusive guards to 
the king, is not difficult to explain. The Kalasiries and IJermo- 


IFerodot. i. 1G5, lOG ; Dioclor. i. 73. 
“ l)i<)<lor. i. 73. 

^ Uosides this general rent or land- 
tax received hy the Egyptian kings, 
tliere seein also to have been .s}>eeial 
ei*o\\ litis. Strabo rneiitioiis an islaml 
ia llu' Xile (^in the Tliebaid) celebrated 
h i the extraordinary excellence of its 


date-palms; the whole <»r this island 
belonged to tlic kings, with'*ut any other 
proprietor: it yielded a largo revemm, 
and passed into tlie hands of tlui Jio- 
nian g<#criiniont in Stra}/<>.s rime ("xvii. 
p. sn^). 

■* llerodot. ii. 30-141. 
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tybii were interdicted from every description of art or trade. 
There can be little doubt that under the Persians their lands were 
made subject to the tribute. This may partly explain the frequent 
revolts which they maintained, with very considerable bravery, 
against tlic Persian kings. 

Herodotus enumerates five other raeeH (so he calls them) or 
oiffomit castes, besidi's priests and soldiers^—herdsmen, swine- 
ahJ.uMhe® herds, tradesmen, interpreters, and pilots; an cnumera- 
castes. ^l^ich pcrplcxcs US, iiiasmuch as it takes no account 

of the husbandmen, who must always have constituted the majority 
of the population. It is perhaps for this very reason that they ar(} 
not comprised in the list—not standing out specially marked or 
congn^gated together, like the five above-named, and therefore not 
seeming to constitute a race apart. The distribution of Diodorus, 
who specifies (over and above priests and soldiers) husbandmcTi, 
herdsmen, and artificers, embraces much more completely the 
whole population.^ It seems more the statement of a reflecting 
man, pushing out the principle of hereditary occupations to its con¬ 
sequences ; (and the comments which the historian so abundantly 
interweaves with his narratives show that such was the character of 
the authorities which he followed;)—while the list given by Hero¬ 
dotus coinj)riscs that which struck his observation. It seems that 
certain pioportion of the soil of the Delta consisted of marsh 
land, including pieccs«)f habitable ground, but impenetrable to an 
invading enemy, and favourable only to the growth of ])apyrus and 
other aquatic plants. Other portions of th(i Delta, as well as of 
the upper valley in parts where it wndened to the eastward, were 
too wet for the culture of grain^ though producing the richest 
herbage?, and eminently suitable to the race of Egyptian herdsmen, 
who thus divided the soil with the husbandmen.^ Herdsmen gene¬ 
rally were held req)utable ; but the race of swineherds were hated 
and despised, from the extreme antipathy of all other Egyptians to 
the pig—which animal yet could not be altogether proscribed, 
because tfiero Mere certain peculiar occasions on which it was 
imperative to offer him in sacrifice to Selene? or Dionysus. Hero¬ 
dotus acquaints us that the swineherds were interdicted from all 

* Herodot. i. 1()4. The expression of Herodotus —ol 'rrepl 

" IHodof. i. 74. About the TCgyptian arir e i p o ii e yri v Kiyvirrov otK4ov(rt 

castes generally, see Heoren, hleen iiher —indicates that the portion of the soil 
den Verkehr dor Aiten Welt, part ii. 2. used as pasture was not inconsitler- 
2 ^. 572-595. able. 

^ See the citation from MaillA’s Tra- I’he inhabitants of the marsh land 
vels in Kgypt, in TTeeren, hh eii, 2>. 590; were the most wni*likc part of the 2 ) 02 )U- 
also Volney’s Ti'avels, vul. i. eh. 0. 2>. 1 latiou (Thucyd. i. llOj, 

77. 
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the temples, and that they always intermarried among themselves, 
other Egyptians disdaining snch an alliance—a statement which 
indirectly intimates that there was no standing objection against 
intermarriage of the remaining castes with each other. The cast(^ 
or race of interpreters began only wdth the reign of l^sammetichiis, 
from the admission of Greek settlers, then for the tirst time 
tolerated in the country. Though they were half Ch-eeks, the 
historian does not note them as of inferior account, except as com¬ 
pared with the two ascendant castes of soldiers and priests. More¬ 
over the creation of a new caste shows that there was no conse¬ 
crated or unchangeable total number. 

Those whom Herodotus denominates tradesmen {KxTrrikoi) are 
doubtless identical with the artisans (rEvvTrjtt) specified lown 

. ' 11 T • of 

by ])i{)dorus—the town population gcmerally as distin- Kgyi.t. 
giiishcd from that of the country. During the three months of 
the y(^ar when Egypt was covered with water, festival days w('re 
numerous—the peojde thronging by hundreds of thousands, in 
vast barges, to one or other of the many holy places, combining 
worshi]) and (Mijoyimuit.^ In Egypt weaving was a trade, whereas 
in (Jreece it was the domestic oc^cupation of females. Herodotus 
treats it as one of those reversals of the order of nature which 
were seen only in Egypt,^ that the weav(u* staid at home ])lying 
his web while his wife wamt to market. The process of embalming 
bodies was elaborate and universal, gl^ ing emjdoyment to a large 
special class of men. The profusion of ediiices, obelisks, sculjitun^ 
and painting, all executed by native workmen, recpiired a iarg(^ 
body of trained sculptors,*^ w4io in the mechanical branch of their 
business attained a high excellence. Most of the animals in Egypt 


* HororJot. ii. ,59, <>0. 

® Hcrodot. ii. 3,5; Sopliokl. (Edip. 
Colon. where the cited l>y 

the Selioliast out of Nyinph(td6rii.s is a 
nniiiukable example of the luihit of 
ingenious Greeks to re])reseut all cus¬ 
toms whicli they thought worthy of . 
iiotii'e, as liiiving eiiiaiiated from the 
design of Home great sovereign: here 
Kymphodorus introduces SoHostris as 
tljc autlior of the custom in question, in 
order th;\t the Egyptians might be ren- 
dei’ed effeminate. 


viating obedience to certain rules nf 
proportion, are. general cliaraeteristics 
of Egyptian sculpture. There are ytjt 
seen in tlieir quarries oladisks net 
severed from th<? rook, but having tlirec 
of their jsides already adorned witli 
hieroglyphics; so certain V’ere tliey <>1 
cutting off tlje fourth side with preci¬ 
sion ({Selniaase, Gesoli. der JJild. Kiinste, 
i. p. 428). 

All the Xomes of Eg 3 q>t, howevtu’, 
were not haruionious in theii’ feelings 
res])ecting aniiuids: partieular luiinnls 
W'ere woi-shi])])L‘d in some ISontes, wliieh 
Moines wel-(! (dejects even 
csi>ceially th^' orocodije 
; Strabo, xvii. p. ■'^17:^ 
lifted I th Sal in; of 


4’he process of embalming is mi¬ 
nutely described (Herod, ii. 8 . 5 - 90 ); the j in other 
Word which he uses for it is the same ' of antipathy 
as that for salting iii^t and ti.sh— j (Herod, ii. (>9 
'ra^jxtya-is: compare Strabo, xvi. p. 7<'>4. | sec particularly the 
1‘oiloct exactness of execution, mas- j Juvenal), 
tcjy of the hai’dest stoiie^ and unde- , 
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were objects of religious revcreuce, and many of them were iden¬ 
tified in the closest manner with particular gods. The order of 
})riosts included a large number of hereditary feeders and tenders 
of these sacred animals.^ Among the saccirdotal order were also 
found the computers of genealogies, the infinitely subdivided prac¬ 
titioners in the art of healing, who enjoyed good reputation, 
and were sent for as surgeons to Cyrus and Darius. The Egyptian 
c*ity-population was thus exceedingly numerous, so that king 
Sethon, when called upon to resist an invasion without the aid 
of the military caste, might well be supposed to have formed an 
army out of the tradesmen, the artisans, and the market-people.” 
And Alexandria, at the commencement of the dynasty of the 
1/tolemies, ae([uired its numerous and active inhabitants at the 
ex])ense of Memphis and the ancient towns of Lower Egypt. 

The mechanical obedience and fixed liabits of the mass of the 
j'rofouiKi Eij^yptian T)o])ulation (not priests or soldiers) was a point 

suMunssion of '*'1 * a ^ 

iiK^ which made much im})rcssion u})on Grecian observers. 

Solon is said to have introduced at Athens a custom prevalent in 
Egypt, wherciby the Nomarch or chief of each Nome w^as reqnirc'd 
to investigate every inaifs means of living, and to punish with 
death those who did not furnish evidence of some recognised occu¬ 
pation.'^ It does not seem that the institution of Caste in Egy})t— 
though ensuring unap])roaehal>le ascendency to the Priests and 
much consideration to the Soldi(‘rs—was attended with any such 
profound debasement to the rest as that wdiich falls u])on the 
lowx'st caste or Sudras in India. No such gulf existed between 
them as that betw^een the Twdce-borii and the Once-born in the 
religion of Pralnna. Yet those stupendous wmrks, wdiich form tlu‘ 
jiermanent memorials of the country, remain at the same tiiiK^ as 
proofs of the opjiressive (exactions of the kings, and of the reckless 
cajirice with which the lives as wxdl as the contributions of the 
Destructive i)eo])le wcrc lavished. One hundred and twenty thousand 

toil imposed , • i i i i• • i* 

by tiic Lgyptums were said to have perished in the digging oi 
the canal, wdiich king Nekos began but did not finish, 
between the Pelusian arm of the Nile and the Ked Sea; while 

' ITerodot. ii. ()5~7‘2 ; I'liodor. i. 83- market-place to profit by tlie syinpatliy 
0t>; Plutarch, Isid. ct Oaii-. ]>. :i80. and advice of the passers-by (^Herodot. 

Haaaehpiiftt idciitihed all the birds i. PJ7). 
carved oii the Obelisk near Matarea ^ Herodot. ii. 141. 

(Heliopolis) (Travels in K^yiJt, }>. fiO). 4 Porodot. iii. 177. 

- Herodot. ii. S2, <S3; iii, 1, icO. It Herodot. in 1.^)8. Read the acconnt 

is one of the points of (list inctioii be- of the foundation of J^etershuix 
tween Egyptians and Pabylonians that l*eter the (Jreat:—An luilieu de 
the latter had no surgeons or larpoi: rcfornies, grandes et petites, qui 
they brought out the sick into the Sciieut les amuseinens du czar, et do 
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the construction of the two great pyramids, attributed to the kings 
Cheops and Chephren, was described to Herodotus by the priests 
as a period of exhausting labour and extreme suffering to 
whole Egyptian people. And yet the great Labyrinth' (said to 
have been built by the Dodekarchs) a])])eared to him a more stu¬ 
pendous work than the Pyramids, so that the toil employcMl upon 
it cannot have been less destructive. The moving of su(‘h vast 
masses of stone as were seen in the ancient ('dilices both of Up])er 
and Lower Egypt, with the imperfect niechanical resour(*es IIkmi 
existing, must have tasked th(^ efforts of the people yet mon* 
s(werely than the excavation of the half-finished canal of Nidvds. 
Indeed the associations with which the Pyramids were connected, 
in the minds of those with whom Herodotus conversed, were of tlui 
most odious character. Such vast works, Aristotle observes, arc 
suitable to princes who desire to consume the strength and break 
the spirit of theiv peo])le. AVith Greek despots, ]>erhaps such an 
intention may have been sometimes deliberately conceivc'd. Put 
the Egyptian kings may be presumed to have followed chieffy 
caprice or love of pomp—sometimes views of a ])erinanent benefit 
to be achieved—as in the canal of Nekds and the vast reser^()ir 
of Mccris,^ with its channel joining the river—when they thus 
(^x])eiided the physical strength and even the lives of their 
subjects. 

Sanctity of animal life generally, veneration for particular 


guerre terrible qui I’oceupoit coiitre i 
Charles XTI., il jota les foTidemens <le ; 
rimportaute ville et du port de I’etcrs- | 
bi'urg, an 1714, diUiy un inarais oil il ’ 
n’y avail paa uno cabanc. I'icrre tra¬ 
vail la de ses niaiiis ii hi premiere iiiaisou: i 
rien ne le rebuta; des ouvriers fureiit i 
forces dc veiiir sur co boi'd de la mer ■ 
Balti(pie, des froiititres d’Astrachaii, des 
bords dc la Mer Noire et <lo la Mer : 
Caspieiiiu*. 11 perit plus de cent iiiilJo 
Inmmies dans les travanx qu’il fallut 
fiiire, et duns les fati^mes et la disettc 
qn’on essnya: m.-ds entin la ville existo.’' \ 
(Volpdre, Anecdotes sur Pierre le Grand, • 
in his (Euvres Compliites, ed. Paris, : 
1825, tom. xxxi. p. 491). •{ 

’ Herodot. ii. 124-129. rhp \4uv , 
'TiTpvfx^vQP is rh ioryoLTou kukov. (Diodor. ! 
X. 8.4, <;4). ; 

rifpl Tal||™ (Diodorus ob- j 

serves . ouSe irapa rots iyx^- ! 

ph>iv, ouSe TTttpa rols (rvyypa(l>ev(rit', av/x- | 
Ho then alludes to some of 
|h<' <li.'‘<M epaiifc stories about the dut<‘ r>l’ 
the Pynimida, and the names of tlieir 


constructors. Tins confession, of the 
complete want of trustworthy iufoi in.i- 
tion respectinc^ the most rcmai-kuMo 
ediliees of Lower Egypt, foi iiis a st i dl¬ 
ing contrast with tlie statement wliuL 
Diodorus had given (c. 4-h, tliat tlui 
priests ]>osscsstHl recoi’ds, “continually 
hande<l down from reign to I’eigii, re¬ 
specting 470 Egyptian kings.’’ 

“ It appears that tlie lake <^f l\Io'?is 
is, at least in gi'cat ])art, a natuiMl 
reservoir, tliougli im}>i’oveil hy ait for 
the purposes wanted, and eonneeUil 
W'ith the river by an artiih'i.d 
sluices, &,c. (Kenrick ad Herod*it. ii. 
149.) 

“The lake still exists, of diiidnislied 
magnitude, being about inilns in iL'- 
cumference, but tlie eomnniniciition \yith 
the Nile lia.s ceased.” fleiodotin gi\rs 
the circumfei’encc as .‘WloO stadi;*, “ b*- 
tweeu 4()U and -15n miles. 

I iiielirie to believe, that there va--< 
more of the ha.iul of nmu iu 0 than 
Mr. Kenriek suiipuscs, tli'iugh douhtl* 
tUo receptacle was natural. • 
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animals in particular Nomcs, and abstinence on religious grounds 
Worriinpof certain vegetables, were among tbe marked features 

animals. Egyptian life, and served pre-eminently to impress 

upon the country that air of singularity which foreigners like 
Herodotus remarked in it. The two specially marked bulls, called 
Apis at Memphis and Mnevis at Heliopolis, seemed to have 
enjoyed a sort of national worship.^ The ibis, the cat, «and the 
dog, were throughout most of the Nomes venerated during life, 
embalmed like men after di^ath, and if killed, avenged by the 
severest puiiishnieiit of the offending party : but the veneration of 
the croendile was confined to the ixdghbourhood .of lliebcs and 
the lake of Mceris. Such veins of religious sentiment, wdiich dis¬ 
tinguished Egyj)t fi'om riienicia and Assyria not less than from 
Greece, were explained by the native jiriests after their manner to 
Herodotus ; though he declines from pious scruples to communi¬ 
cate what was told to him.^ "fhey seem remnants continued from 
a very early stage of Fetichism—and the attemjits of different 
persons, noticed in Diodorus and Plutarch, to account for their 
origin, partly by legends, ])a.rtly by theory, will give little satis¬ 
faction to any one." 

Though Thebes first, and IMcmphis afterwards, were iindoubti^dly 
KRyi>tiuii the princlj)al cities of Egypt, yet if the dynasties of 
inkS^nTrom Maiictlio arc at all trustworthy even in their general 
pLrtsonho outline, the Egyptian kings were not taken uniformly 
country. eitluT froTii ouc or the otluT. Manetho enuiiKTates on 
the whole tw('nty-six difierent dynasties or families of kings, 
anterior to the conquest of the country by Kambyses—the Persian 
kings between Kambyses and Darius Nothus, down to the death 
of the latter in 405 n.o. constituting his twenty-seventh dynasty. 
Of these twenty-six dynasties, beginning with the year 5702 b.c., 
the first two are Thinites—the third and fourth, Memphites—the 
fifth, from tlic island of Elejdiantine—the sixth, seventh and 
eighth, again Memjdiites—the ninth and tenth, Ileraklcopolites— 
the eleventh, twelftli and thirteentli, Diospolites or Thebans—the 

* Iferodot, ii. <15-72; iii. 27- ! to escape Typhon: which was one of 

30; Hiodor. i. S.l-Oe. i.the taJes told as an explanation of the 

It is surprising to find Pindar intro- j consecration of animals in Egypt: 
ducing into one of Ids odes a plain j Pindar, Fragrn. Jiic, p. 01, ed. J3ergh; 
mention of tht'iiiunstruiis cireinnstanccs i I’orphyr. do Abstinent, i ii, p . ‘251, ed. 
connected with the worshij) of the goat j Ehoer. JK 

in the Mendcsian Nome ( Pindar, Fragm. | - Herodot. ii. G5. HiooOTUS does not 

Inc. 179, ed. Jiergk). Pindar had also | feel the Kaine relnctanco to mention 
dwelt, in one of bis Prosodia, upon tbe ' these aTr6p^TjTa (i. BGJ. 
jnythe of the gods liaving disguised I ^ Diodor. i. 80, 87 ; Pliitarcli, 
themaelves as animals, when seeking I Isid. et Osirid. p. 377 srq. 
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fourteenth, Choites—the fifteenth and sixteenth, llyksos or Slu'p- 
herd Kings—the seventeenth, Shepherd Kings, overthrown and 
succeeded by Diospolites—the eighteenth in 

which is included llameses the great Egyptian conqueror, id(ni~ 
tified by many authors with Sesostris, 1411 n.c.), nineteentli and 
twentieth, Diospolites—the twenty-first, Tanites—the twenty- 
second, Bubastites—the twenty-third, again Tanites—the twenty- 
fourth, Saites—the tw^enty-fifth, Ethiopians, Ix'ginnirig with Saba- 
kon, whom Herodotus also mentions—the twenty-sixth, Saites, 
including Psaininetichus, Nekbs, A})ries or T"aj)hris, and Ainar^is 
or Ainosis. AVe sec by these lists, that according to the nianiKa* 
in which Manetho construed tlu^ antiquities of his country, s(*verai 
other cities of Egypt, besides Thebes and ]\l(Mnj)his, furnisluMl 
kings to the whole territory. But we cannot trace any correspond¬ 
ence betw^een the Nomes which furnislu'd kings, and those w hich 
Herodotus mentions to hav(' be(ui exclusively occ\q)ied by thii 
uiilitary caste. JMany of the se])arate Nomes were of considerable 
substantive importance, and had a marked local charact(‘r each to 
itself, religious as well as political; though the whole of l^gy])t, 
from Elephantine to Pehisium and Kanbpus, is said to have' always 
constituted one kingdom, from the earliest times which the native 
})riests could conceive. 

We are to consider this kingdom as engaged, long before the 
time when Greeks were admitted into it,' in a standing rv iRti *ns ..r 

• 1 1 • AT* 1 CKVptwifh 

caravan commerce wnth 1 lienicia, Palestine, Arabia, and As.yri:i. 
Assyria. Ancient Ej)y]>t having neither vines nor olives, imporTiMl 
both wane and oil while it also needed especially the frankincenstj 
and aromatic ])roducts peculiar to Arabia, for its elaborate religious 
ceremoni(is. Towards the last quarter of tlu^ eighth (‘(mtury Ji.c. 
(a little before the time when the dynasty of the Mermnada' in 
J^ydia was commencing in the person of (jiyges), v,c tracii evinits 
tending to alter the relation which previously subsisted betvv(‘eu 
these countries, by continued aggressions on the part of the Assy¬ 
rian raonarchs of Nineveh—Salmaneser and Seunach(U'ib. 'Hic 
former having conquered and led into captivity the t(Mi trilx's of 
Israel, also attacked the Fhenician towns on th(^ adjoining coast: 
Sidon, Palm-Tyrus, and Ake yielded to him, but 4\r(‘ itscU re- 

early trade between Kgypt, . of tlie earthen in wliirli Jj.uI 

riieiiiria, and Palestine, anterior to any ; been In-ougbt i'or tiie lr;tii.>ji'>i ^ ot watn-, 
ac<]naiiitan*jfe with the Greeks, see Jose- ' in the return journeys aeiu.^o the Deser t 
]Jm.s eont. Apion. i. 12. ! (iii. C). 

Herodotus notices the largo iin- i In later tinu’s, Alexandi’ia was snp- 
jx'rtatioti of wine into Egypt in liis ' plied with wine ehietly fr<'in I^aodiheia 
day, h'oru all Greece as well as from ! in Syria near tin* nnaitli of the Uroiites 
Idienieia., as well as the ernployiiieut \ (>Strabo, x\i, }>. 751). 
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sistcd, and having endured for five years the hardships of a block¬ 
ade with partial obstruction of its continental aqueducts, was enabled 
by means of its insular j)osition to maintain independence. It was 
just at this period that the Grecian establishments in Sicily were 
forming, and I have alr(^ady remarked that the pressure of the 
Assyrians upon Phenicia })robably had some effect in determining 
tluit contraction of the Phenician occupations in Sicily which really 
took place (b.c. 790-720). Respecting SennacluTib, we are 
informed by the Old Testament that he invaded Judaea—and by 
Herodotus (who calls him king of the Assyrians and Arabians) 
tliat lie assailed the jiious king Sethos in Egypt: in both cases his 
army ex])erienc(id a miraculous rejiulse and destruction. After 
this the Assyrians of Nineveh, cither torn by intestine dissension, 
or shaken by the attacks of the M(‘dcs. a])p(!ar no longer active; 
but about the year (>30 b.c., the Assyrians or ChakUeans of Baby¬ 
lon manifest a formidable, and increasing jiower. It is moreover 
during this century that the old routine of tlie Egy ptian kings was 
broken through, and a new^ policy displayed towards foreigners by 
Psammetichus—which, while it rend(?r(‘d Egyjit more formidable 
to Judaea and Phenicia, opemed to Grecian ships and settlers the 
hitherto inaccessible Nile. 

Herodotus draws a mark('d distinction between the history of 
befori* Psammetichus and the following period. The former 
liSlry not narration of the priests, without prok'ss- 

jiCnnieti-*''' guarantee it—the latter he evidently believes to 

elms. b(i welbascertainedP And we find that from Psamine- 
tichus downward, Herodotus and Manetho are in tolerable har¬ 
mony, whereas even for the sovereigns ocnjiying the last fifty years 
before Psammetichus, there are many and irreconcik'able discre¬ 
pancies betwetm them but they both agree in stating that Psara- 
metichus reigned fifty-four years. 

So important an event, as the first admission of the Greeks into 
First intro- i^^vpt, w as made, by the informants of Herodotus, to turn 
orcek"ir*ao two jiropliecics. After the death of Sethos (priest 

I'sainnioti- ol lIc])ha'stos as well as king), who left no son, Egyjit 
conni^cted"'^^ bccamc divided among tw^elve kings, of whom Psammeti- 
wuii It. cRus was one. It w^as under this dodekarchy, according 
to Herodotus, that the marvellous labyrinth near the Lake of 
Moeris was constructed. The twelve lived and reigned for some 
time in perfect harmony. But a prophecy had been made known 

’ Herodot. ii. 147-154. a7rj» 'Vajxfifi' * Sec those clifFerences stated and con- 
rlxov-^irdpra Kal rd v(rTcpoy i’KKT'rd.^L^ea sklered iu Boeckh, Manetho niid the 
arpfK^uis. Hundstern Periodo, p. 32G-33C. 
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to them, that the one who should make libations in the teHi])]e of 
Hephacstos out of a bi*azen goblet, would rc'ign over all Egypt. 
Now it happened that one day when they all appeared armed in 
that temple to offer sacrifice, the higli priest brought out by mis¬ 
take only eleven golden goblets instca(^ of twelve ; and Psaiiimcti- 
chus, left without a goblet, made use of his brazen helmet as a 
substitute. Being thus considered, though unintentionally, to have 
fulfilled the condition of the prophecy, by making libations in a 
brazen goblet, he became an object of terror to his eh'ven col¬ 
leagues, who united to despoil him of his dignity and drove him 
into the inaccessible marshes. In this extremity he sent to seek 
counsel from the oracle of Letd at Buto, and received for answea* 
an assurance that vengeance would come to him by the hands of 
brazen men showing themselves from tlic seaward.” Ilis faith was 
for the moment shaken by so startling a concc^ption as that of 
brazeft men for bis allies. But tln^ prophetic veracity of the ]>riest 
at Butd was speedily shown, when an astonished attendant came to 
acquaint him in his lurking-j)lace, that brazen men were ravaging 
the sea-coast of the Delta. It was a body of Ionian and Karian 
soldiers, who had landed for jnllage; and the messenger who cami^ 
to Inform Psammetichus had never before seen men in an entirij 
suit of brazen armour. That prince, satisfied that these were the 
allies whom the oracle had marked out for liim, infrnediately enten'd 
into negotiation with the lonians and Karians, enlisted tlunn in his 
service, and by their aid in conjunction with his other partisans over- 
^pow ered the other eleven kings—thus making himself the one ruhn- 
of Pgypt.^ 

Such w^as the tale by wdiich the original alliance of an Egy])tian 
king w ith Grecian mercenaries, and the first introduction , 
ot C^rreeks into Egypt, was accounted for and dignified, oiyrniini 
AVhat followed is more authentic and more important. 
Psammetichus provided a settlement and lands for his new <ask' >>1 in- 
allies, on the Pelusiac or eastern branch of the Nilt', a 
little below Bubastis, The lonians w^ere planted on one side of the 


^ Iferodot. ii. 149-152. This narra¬ 
tive of llerodotufl, however little satis¬ 
factory in an historical point of view, 
bears evident marks of bein^jj the genuine 
tale which he heard from the priests oT 
Hcphn'stos, Diodorus gives an account 
mure liistorically j)lausible, but lie could 
have had any positive autho¬ 
rities for that period, and he gives us 
seemingly the ideas of Greek autliors of 
tbc days of the Ptolemies. Psamme- 
ticlms (he tells us), a.s one of the 


twelve kings, ruled at Sai's and in tbc 
ueigh])ouring pai t of tlie I)<'lt.a : he 
opened a trade, previously ui)kii<ovij in 
Egypt, with Greeks and I’lu niciaiis, 
profitable that Ijis elevcji uollca;..MJOS 
became jealous of his rii iu'S uiai ci*!)!- 
bined to attack him. laiscd an 

army (d‘ foreign nicjfcnari»s and de- 
fft.oted liis colle.tgut’s (Giwdor. i. 00,07). 
TV>lyuL‘iius gives a dilfri’cMt story ahoiit 
Psanftiicticbus and the Karian merce¬ 
naries (vii. 5). 
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river, the Karlans on the other; and the place was made to serve 
as a military position, not only for the defence of the eastern bor¬ 
der, hut also for the support of the king himself against malcon¬ 
tents at home: it was ciilled the Stratopeda, or the Camps.' lie 
took pains moreover to faci\jj^te the intercourse between them and 
the neighbouring inhabitants by causing a number of Egyptian 
children to be domiciled with them, in order to learn the Greek 
language. Hence sprung the Interj)reters, who in the time of 
Herodotus constituted a permanent hereditary caste or breed. 

Though the cliief purpose of this first foreign settlement in 
opfniiij; of E^ypt, bt^twccn l\4usium and Biibastis, was to create an ^ 

tlio kiinopic ^ r ’ i i /• i 

briujchof independent military force, and with it a fleet, tor the 
orrek coin- king,—yct it WHS ot courso an opening both tor commu- 
(jnek osta- ification aiul traffic, to all Gn*eks and to all Phenicians, 
Naukrads. such as had never before been available. And it was 
speedily followed by the throwing open of the Kaiiopic or w^tern- 
most branch of the riv(?r for the jiurjioses of trade specially. 
According to a statement of Strabo, it was in the reign of Psammeti- 
chns that the Milesians with a fleet of thirty ships made a descent 
on that part of tlie coast, first built a fort in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, and then jiresently founded the town of Naukratis on 
the right banlv of the Kandpic Nile. There is much that is per¬ 
plexing in this affirmation of Strabo ; but on the whole I am inclined 
to think that the establishment of the Greek factories and mer¬ 
chants at Naukratis may be considered as dating in the reign of 
Psammetiehus ®—Naukratis however must have been a city 

1 Horodot. ii. 154. j The words ovros Se ru>u 

2 Strabo, xvii. p- 801. kul rh MtAij- | look not unlike a comnicnt added by 

(ricDU Tf^xos' Tr\€v<Taj/T€S yap tVit ‘SKa/^- ' some early reader of Strabo, who could 
fxifjrLXov rpLUKovr a vavartv Mi\.7]o'Lui K ar ^ ' not uiiderstand why Kyaxarcs should 
Kva^dpr) (ouroy 5e t top M 8 oj p) \ he here mentioned, and who noted his 
Kdr€(Txop fh rh eroixa rh ' difficulty in words which have siibso- 

6?T* eK^dures irdxicap rh \€xOkp Kriafia' : quciitly found their way into the text. 

artt7rAei;<TavT€y ety rhv 'ZaXriKhv Then again belongs to the period 

pojjLhv, /caravau/iax'^trai/Tey’'li/ttpor, irdKiv ' between the Persian and Peloponnesiau 
^KTKTap ’NavKparip ov ttoAu rijs 2x<^5fas wars ; at least we know no other 
vrrepdfp. son of that naihe than the chief of tlic 

What is meant hy the allusion to Egyptian revolt against Persia (Thucyd, 
Kyaxards, or to luarus, in this ])a.S8agc, i. 114-), who is sjjokeii of as a “ Libyan, 

I do not understand. We know no- tho son of Psammetichus,” The inen- 
thiiig of iuiy relations either between tion of Kyaxares therefore here ai.)pears 
KyaxarCs and Psamiuetichus, or between iiiiiueauing, while that of Inarus is’ an 
Kyaxarei^ and the Milofc^iaiis: moreover, anachronism: possibly the story that 
if by Kara Kva^dpr) be lueaiit in the time the Milesians founded Naukratis after 
of KyaxareSf as the translators render it, having w^orsted Inarus in a sea-figld, 
we have in immediate successu)n iirl may have grown out of the etymology 
'^afxixrirlxov—Hard Kva^dpr}^ with the of the name Naukratis, in the mind of 
same me.aniug, which is (to say the one who found luarus the sou of Psani- 
least of it) a very awkw'ard sentence, mctichua mentioned two centuries after* 
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Egyptian origin in which these foreigners were permitted to take 
up their abode—^not a Greek colony, as Strabo would have ua 
believe. The language of Herodotus seems rather to imply that 
it was king Amasis (between whom and the death of Psammetichus 
there intervened nearly half a century) who first allowed Greeks to 
settle at Naukratis. Yet on comparing what the historian tells us 
respecting the courtezan Rhodopis and the brother of Sappho the 
poetess, it is evident that there must have been both Greek trade 
and Greek establishments in that town long before Amasis came to. 
the throne. We may consider then, that both the eastern and 
western mouths of the Nile became open to the Greeks in the days 
of Psammetichus: the former as leading to the head-quarters of 
the mercenary Greek troops in Egyptian pay—the latter for pur¬ 
poses of trade. 

While this event afforded to the Greeks a valuable enlargement 
both flf their traffic and of their field of observation, it 
seems to have occasioned an internal revolution in Egypt. muuny 
The Nome of Bubastis, in which the new military settle- tian luiUiary 
merit of foreigners was plantqjJ, is numbered among those ^ 

occupi^Jd by the Egjjitian military castc.^ Whether their lands 
were in part taken away from them w^c do not know; but the mere 
introduction of such foreigners must have appeared an abomination, 
to the strong conservative feeling of ancient Egypt. And J^sain- 
metichus treated the native soldiers in a manner which showed 
of how much less account Egyptian soldiers had become, since the 
“brazen helmets*’ had got footing in the land. It had hitherto 
been the practice to distribute such portions of the military, as 
were on actual service, in three different posts: at Daphne near 
Pelusium, on the north-eastern frontier—at Marea on the nortii- 
western frontier, near t^e spot where Alexandria was afterwards 
built—and at Elephantine, on the southern or Ethiopian boundary. 
Psammetichus, having no longer occasion for their services on the 
eastern frontier, since the formation of the mercenary camp, accu¬ 
mulated them in greater number and detained them for an unusual 
time at the two other stations, especially at Elephantine. Here, as 
Herodotus tells us, they remained for three years unrelieved. 
Diodorus adds that Psammetichus assigned to those native troops 
who fought conjointly with the mercenaries, the h^ast honourable 

wards, and identified the two Psamme- Naukratis, but puts tbc evout at 7.>3 
tichuses with each other. B.c., during what he caJIs the Milcrium 

The statement of Strabo has been thalassokraty: see Mr. Fynos Clinton 
copied by Steph. Byz. v, Na^icpans. ‘ad ann. 732 b.c. in the Fasti Helleiiici, 
h^ebius announces (Chron. i. p, , * Herodot. ii. 106. 

Iho) the Milesians as the founders of | 

VOL. II, 2 a 
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post in the line. Discontent at length impelled them to emigrate 
in a body of 240,000 men into Ethiopia, leaving their wives and 
children behind in Egypt. No instances on the part of Psammeti- 
chus could induce them to return. This memorable incident,^ 
which is said to have given rise to a settlement in the southernmost 
regions of Ethiopia, called by the Greeks the Automoli (though 
the emigrant soldiers still call themselves by their old Egyptian 
name), attests the effect produced by the introduction of the foreign 
^mercenaries in lowering the position of the native military. The 
number of the emigrants however is a point noway to be relied 
upon. We shall presently see that there were enough of them 
left behind to renew effectively the struggle for their lost dignity. 

It was probably with his Ionian and Karian troops that Psam- 
metichus carried on those w^arlike o})erations in Syria which filled so 
large a proportion of his long and prosperous reign of fifty-four 
years.® lie besieged the city of Azotus in Syria for twenly-nine 
years, until he took it—the longest blockade which Herodotus had 
ever heard of. Moreover he was in that country when the dcstroy- 
%ig Scythian Nomads (who had defeated the Median king Kyaxares 
and possessed themselves of Upper Asia) advanced to •invade 
Egypt; a project which Psammetichus, by large presents, induced 
them to abandon.^ 

There were, however, yet more powerful enemies, against whom 
he and his son Nekos (who succeeded him seemingly about 604 
B.c.^) had to contend in Syria and the lands adjoining. It is 

* ilSerodot. ii, oO; Diodor. i. 07. 3 Herodot. i. 105; ii. 157. 

2 ‘Airpfrjs -- - hs ftcrei "Vafifiiirixov rhv ^ The chronology of the Egyptian 
4(i>t)ToD TrpoTrdropa iy4v€ro evZatfiove- kings from Psammetichus to Amasis is 
ffraros rtau vpSrtpop fiatrikecDv (Herodot. given in some points differently by Ee- 
ii. 161). rodotus and by Manetho:— 

According to Herodotus« Accordinn^to Manetho ap. African. 

Psammetichus reigned 64 years. Psammetichus reigned 54 years. 

2*Jek6s .... „ 16 „ Nechao II. . . „ 6 »» 

Psaramls. . . „ 6 „ Psammathia . „ 6 „ 

Aprils . , . „ 26 „ Uapbris . . , „ 19 „ 

Amasis . . . „ 44 „ Amosis. 44 ,, 

Diodorus gives 22 years for Apries and not as dated by Manetho. On the 
55 years for Amasis (i. 68). other hand, it appears from the evi- 

Now the end of the reign of Amasis dence of certain Egyptian inscriptions 
stands fixed for 526 b.c., and therefore recently discovered, that the real inter- 
the beginning of his reign (according to val from the beginning of Nechao to 
both Herodotus and Manetho)' to 570 the end of Uapbris is only forty years, 
B.c. or 569 B.c. According to the and not forty-seven years, as the dates 
chronology of the Old Testament, the of Herodotus would nwi® it (Bowkh, 
battles of Megiddo and Carchemisch, Manetho und die Hundstern-Perioc^# 
fought by Nek6s, fall about 609-6oi p. 341-348), which woyld place the 
B.C., and this coincides with the reign accession of Nek6s in dlO or 609 
of Nekds as dated by Herodotus, but Boeckh discusses at some length this 
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just at this period, during the reigns of Nabopolassar and lus son 
Nebuchadnezzar {b.c. 625-561) that the Chaldaeans or 
Assyrians of Babylon appear at the maximum of their of l‘sarnnn»- 
power and aggressive disposition; while the Assyrians of active opc- 
Ninus or Nineveh lose their substantive position through 
the taking of that town by Kyaxares (about b.c. (100)—the greatest 
height which the Median power ever reached. Between the 
Egyptian Nekos and his grandson Apries (Pluiraoh Necho and 
Pharaoh Ilophra of the Old Testament) on the one side, and the 
Babylonian Nebuchadnezzar on the other, Judaea and Phenicia 
form the intermediate subject of quarrel. The political indepen¬ 
dence of the Phenician towns is extinguished never again to be 
recovered. At the commencement of his reign, it appears, Nekos 
was chiefly anxious to extend the Egyptian coinrnt^rcc, for which 
purpose he undertook two measures, both of astonishing boldness 
for thab age—a canal betw^een the lowxr part of the eastern or 
Pelusiac Nile ijid the inmost corner of the lied Sea—and the cir¬ 
cumnavigation of Africa; his great object being to procure a 
water-communication between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea! 
lie tegan the canal (much about the same time as Nebuchadnezzar 
executed his canal from Babylon to Teredon) with such reckless 
determination, that 120,000 Egyptians are said to have perislied in 
the work. But either from such disastrous proof of the difficulty, 
or (as Herodotus represents) from the terrors of a menacing pro¬ 
phecy which reached him, he was compelled to desist. Next he 
accomplished the circumnavigation of Africa, already above alluded 
to; but in this way too he found it impracticable to procure any 
available communication such as he wished.' It is plain that in 
both these enterprises he was acting under Phenician and Greek 
instigation; and we may remark that the point of the Nile, from 
whence the canal took its departure, was close upon the mercenary 


discrepancy of dates, and inclines to 
the supposition that Nekos reigned nine 
or ten years jointly with his father, and 
that Herodotus has counted these nine 
or ten years twice, once in the reign of 
Psamnaetichus, once in that of Nekds. 
Certainly Psammetichus can hardly 
haye been very young when his reign 
^gan, and if he reigned fifty-four years, 
he.must have reached an extreme old 
age, and may have been prominently 
aided by his son. Adopting the sup¬ 
positions therefore that the last ten 
years of the reign of Psammetichus 
may be reckoned both for him and for 
Nekds—^that for Nekds separately only 


six years are to be reckoned—and that 
the number of years from the beginning 
of Nekds's separate reign to the end 
of Uaphris is forty—Boeckh places the 
beginning of Psammetichus in (>54 b.c., 
and not in 670 b.c., as the data of 
Herodotus would make it p. 342- 
350). 

Mr. Clinton, Fast. Hellen. b.c. 616, 
follows Herodotus. 

1 Herodot. ii. 158. Re.specting the 
canal of Nekds, see the cxplanatif)n of 
Mr. Kenrick on this chapter ot Hero¬ 
dotus. From Bubastis to Suez the 
length would be about ninety miles. 

2 K 2 
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camps or Stratopeda. Being unable to connect the two seas 
together, he built and equipped an armed naval force both upon 
the one and the other, and entered upon aggressive enterprises, 
naval as well as military. His army, on inarching into Syria, was 
met at Megiddo (Herodotus says Magdoluin) by -Josiah king of 
Judah, who was himself slain and so completely worsted, that 
Jerusalem fell into the power of the conqueror, and became tribu¬ 
tary to Egypt. It deserves to be noted that Nekos sent the raiment 
which he had worn on the day of this victory as an offering to the 
holy temple of Apollo at Branchidae near Miletus'—the first re¬ 
corded instance of a donation from an Egyptian king to a Grecian 
temple, and a proof that llellenic aflSnities were beginning to take 
effect upon him. Probably we may conclude that a large propor¬ 
tion of his troops were Milesians. 

But the victorious career of Nekos was completely checked by 
DefoaWhy defeat which he experienced at Carchemkeh (or 
Circesium) on the Euphrates, from Nel)U||iadnezzar and 
CuvchemiBch. ^hc Babyloniaus, who not only drove him out of Judaea 
and Syria but also took Jerusalem, and carried away the king 
and the principal Jews into captivity.^ Nebuchadnezzar farther 
attacked the Phcnician cities, and the siege of Tyre alone cost him 
severe toil for thirteen years. After this long and gallant resist¬ 
ance, the Tyrians were forced to submit, and underwent the saincj 
fate as the Jews. Their princes and chiefs were dragged captiv(i 
into the Babylonian territory, and the Phenician cities became num¬ 
bered among the tributaries of Nebuchadnezzar. So they seem to 
have remained, until the overthrow of Babylon by Cyrus: for we 
find among those extracts (unhappily very brief) whiqh Josephus 
has preserved .out of the Tyrian annals, that during this interval 
there were disputes and irregularities in the government of Tyre^ 

* Herodot. ii. 150. Diodorus makes tkographio qiiand il dcrit KctSvrts.'' 
lao mention of Nekos. , “ Jeremiah, xlvi. 2 ; 2nd book of 

The account of Herodotus coincides Kings, xxiii. and xxiv,; Josephus, Ant. 
in the.main with the history of tho J. x. 5, 1; x. 1. 

Old Testament about Pharaoh Necho About Nebuchadnezzar, see the Frag- 
and JosiaU. The groat city of Syria | meut of Berosus] ap, Joseph, coni, 
which he calls Kddvns seems to be ' Apion. i. 19, 20, and Antiqu. J. x. H# 
Jerusalem, though Wesseling (ad Hero- 1, and Berosi Fragment, ed. Richter, p. 
dot. iii. 5) and other able critics dispute 05-67. 

the identity. See Volney, Heebercbes ” Menander ap. Joseph. Antiq. J. is. 
Bur I’Hi^t. Anc. vol. ii. cli. IJ. p. 259: 14, 2. ’Ett* Et0«/3d\ow roD 

Los Arabes out conserve Thabitude €'m>\i6pKTj(r€ ^afiov^oBouScropos 
d*appeler Jerusalem la Sainte par excel- iv' Irrj BcKdrpia. That this siege of 
lence, el Qods. Sans doute les Obal- thirteen years ended in the storming> 
deens et les Syriens lui doun^reiit le capitulation, or submission (we know 
m6me nom, qui dans leur dialecte est not which, and Volney goes beyond the 
Qadouta, dont H^rodote rend bien Tor- evidenoo when he says, ** Les Tyrieus 
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—^judges being for a time substituted in the place of kings; while 
Merbal and Hiroin, tw^o princes of the regal Tyrian line, detaiiKnl 
captive in Babylpnia, were successively sent down on the special 
petition of the Tyrians, and reigned at Tyre; the former four 
years, the latter twenty years, until the conquest of Babylon by 
('yrus. The Egyptian king Apries, indeed, son of Psamrnis and 
grandson of Nekos, attacked Sidon and Tyre both by land and 
sea, but seemingly without any result.^ To the Persian empire, as 
soon as Cyrus had conquered Babylon, they cheerfully and s])on- 
taneously submitted/ whereby the restoration of the captive l^riaiis 
to their home was probably conceded to them, like that of the 
captive Jews. 

Nekos in Egypt was succeeded by his son Psamrnis, and he 
again, after a reign of six years, by his son Apries; of rsammis. 
whose powx^r and prosperity Herodotus s])eaks in very Aprics." 
high general terms, though the few particulars which he recounts 
are of a contrary tenor. It was not till after a reign of tw^emty“five- 
years that Apries undertook that expedition against the Greek 
colonies in Libya—Kyrene and Barka—which proved his ruin. 
The native Libyan tribes near those cities having sent to surrender 
themselves to him and entreat his aid against the Greek settlers, 
Apries despatched to them a large force composed of native Egy]>- 
tians; wdio (as has been before mentioned) w^ere stationed on 
the north-western frontier of Egypt, and were therefore most 
available for the march against Kyrene. The Kyrenean citizems 
advanced to oj)pose them, and a battle ensued in which the Eg} ]>- 
tians were completely routed with severe loss. It is affirnK‘d that 
tlu^y were thrown into disorder from want of practical knowlcnlge 


fnront einportos transmit par le roi do 
r)abylone/" Kecherches Bur I’Histoire 
Aijcienne, voL ii. ch. 14. p. 250) of 
Tyre^ to the Chaldaean king, is quite 
certain from the mention wliich after¬ 
wards follows of the Tyrian princes 
being detained captive in Babylonia. 
Ilengstouberg (De-Kebus Tyriorum, p. 
S4~77) heaps up a mass of arguments, 
most of them very inconclusive, to prove 
this point, about which the passage cited 
by Josephus from Menander leaves no 
doubt. What is not true, is, that Tyre 
Wiis destroyed and laid desolate by 
Nebuchadnezzar: still less can it be 
believed that that king conquered Egypt 
and Libya, as Meg-asthenes, and even 
Berosus so far as Egypt is concerned, 
would have us believe—the argument 
of Larcher ad Herodot, ii, 1<38 is any- 


tliing but satisfactory. The defeat of 
the h’gyptiau king at Carehemiscli, and 
the strii)pmg liim of his ion‘ign ]>os- 
sessions in Judica and Syria, have been 
exaggerated into a conquest of Egypt 
itself. 

J Herodot. ii. 101. He simply men¬ 
tions what I have statetl in the 
while Diodorus tells us (i. OSJ that the 
Egyptian king took Sid«)n by us.siuilt, 
terrified the other Pbenician t<»wnp into 
submission, and defeatc<l tlje I'heinciiuis 
and Cyprians in a great naval battle, 
acquiring a vast spoil. 

What autliority DioJoi'us here fol¬ 
lowed, I do not know, but the iiieasurod 
statemenlf of Herodotus is far tlic most 
worthy of credit. 

* Herodot. iii. 
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of Grecian warfare ^—^a remarkable proof of the entire isolation of 
the Grecian mercenaries (who had now been long in the service of 
Psammetichus and his successors) from the native Egyptians. 

This disastrous reverse provoked a mutiny in Egypt against 
Apries, the soldiers contending that he had despatched them on 
the enterprise with a deliberate view to their destruction, in order 
to assure his rule over the remaining Egyptians. The malcontents 
found so much sympathy among the general population, that 
Amasis, a Saitic Egyptian of low birth but of considerable intelli¬ 
gence, whom Apries had sent to conciliate them, was either per¬ 
suaded or constrained to become their leader, and prepared to 
march immediately against the king at Sais. Unbounded and 
reverential submission to the royal authority was a habit so deeply 
rooted in the Egyptian mind, that Apries could not believe the 
resistance to be serious. He sent an officer of consideration named 
Patarbemis to bring Amasis before him. When Patarbemis 
returned, bringing back from the rebel nothing better than a con¬ 
temptuous refusal to appear except at the head of an army, the 
exasperated king ordered his nose and ears to be cut off. This 
act of atrocity caused such indignation among the Egyptians round 
him, that most of them deserted and joined the revolters, who 
thus became irresistibly formidable in point of numbers. There 
yet remained to Apries the foreign mercenaries—thirty thousand 
lonians and Karians—whom he summoned from their Stratopeda 
on the Pelusiac Nile to his residence at Sai's. This force, the 
Amasis- Creation of his ancestor Psammetichus and the main 
AprXby reliance of his family, still inspired him with such un- 

lisle abated confidence, that he marched to attack the far supe- 
Boidiers. numbers under Amasis at Momemphis. Though his 

troops behaved with bravery, the disparity of numbers, combined 
with the excited feeling of the insurgents, overpowered him: he 
was defeated and carried prisoner to Sais, where at first Amasis 
not only spared his life, but treated him with generosity.^ Such 
however was the antipathy of the Egyptians, that they forced 
Amasis to surrender his prisoner into their hands, and imme¬ 
diately strangled him. 

It is not difficult to trace in these proceedings the outbreak of a 
long-suppressed hatred on the part of the Egyptian soldier-caste 
towards the dynasty of Psammetichus, to whom they owed their 
comparative degradation, and by whom that stream of Hellenism 
had been let in upon Egypt which doubtless was not witnessed 

^ Herodot. ii. 161; iv. 159. 3 Herodot. ii. 162-169; Diodor. i. 68. 
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without great repugnance. It might seem also that this dynasty 
had too little of pure Egyptianism in them to find favour with the 
priests. At least Herodotus does not mention any religious edifices 
erected either by Nekos or Psammis or Apries, though he de¬ 
scribes much of such outlay on the part of Psammctichus—who 
built magnificent Propylaia to the temple of Hephmstos at Mem¬ 
phis,^ and a splendid new chamber or* stable fur the sacred bull 
Apis—and more still on the part of Amasis. 

Nevertheless Amasis, though he had acquired the crown by this 
explosion of native antipathy, found the foreign adjuncts 
so eminently advantageous, that he not only counte- 
nanced, but multiplied them. Egypt enjoyed under him nicrce. 
a degree of power and consideration such as it neither before pos¬ 
sessed, nor afterwards retained—^for his long reign of forty-four 
years (570-52G b,c.) closed just six months before the l^^rsian 
conquest of the country. As he was eminently phil-IIellenic, the 
Greek merchants at Naukratis—the permanent settlers as well as 
the occasional visitors—obtained from him valuable enlargement of 
their privilei?es. Besides granting permission to various ^ 

Grecian towns to erect religious establishiaents for such factory apli 
of their citizens as visited the place, he also sanctioned estuiiiish- 
the constitution of a formal and organised einporiuin or (aptksut ' 
factory, invested with commercial privileges, and armed 
with authority exercised by presiding officers regularly effiosen. 
This factory was connected with, arid probably grew out of, a 
large religious edifice and precinct, built at the joint cost of nine 
Grecian cities: four of them Ionic,—Chios, Tecs, l^hoka^a, and 
Klazomenae; four Doric,—llhodes, Knidus, Halikarnassus, and 
Phaseli%; and one ^^olic,—Mitylene. By these nine cities the 
joint temple and factory was kept up and its presiding magistrates 
chosen. But its destination, for the convenience of Grecian com¬ 
merce generally, seems revealed by the imposing title of The lleU 
Union, Samos, Miletus, and ^^gina had each founded a separate 
temple at Naukratis for the worship of such of their citizens as 
went there ; probably connected (as the Hellenion w^as) with pro¬ 
tection and facilities for commercial purposes. While these tliree 
powerful cities had thus constituted each a factory for itself, as 
guarantee to the merchandise, and as responsible for the conduct 
of its own citizens separately—the corporation of the Hellenion 
served both as protection and control to all other Gr(?ek merchants. 
And such was the usefulness, the celebrity, and probably the pccu- 

* Jlerodot. ii. 153. 
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niary profit, of the corporation, that other Grecian cities set up 
claims to a share in it, falsely pretending to have contributed to 
the original foundation.^ 

Naukratis was for a long time the privileged port for Grecian 
commerce with Egypt. No Greek merchant was permitted to 
deliver goods in any other part, or to enter any other of the 
mouths of the Nile except the Kanopic. If forced into any of 
them by stress of weather, he was compelled to make oath that his 
arrival was a matter of necessity, and to convey his goods round 
by sea into the Kanopic branch to Naukratis. If the weather still 
forbade such a proceeding, the merchandise was put into barges 
and conveyed round to Naukratis by the internal canals of the 
Delta. Such a monopoly, which made Naukratis in Egypt some¬ 
thing like Canton in C^hina or Nangasaki in Japan, no longer sub¬ 
sisted in the time of Herodotus.^ But the factory of the Hellenion 
was in full operation and dignity, and very probably he himself, 
as a native of one of the contributing cities, Halikarnassus, may 
have profited by its advantages. At what precise time Naukratis 
first became licensed for Grecian trade, we cannot directly make 
out. But there seems ^^eason to believe that it was the port to 
which the Greek merchants first went, so soon as the general 
liberty of trading with the country was conceded to them; and 
this would put the date of such grant at least as far back as the 
foundation of Kyrene and the voyage of the fortunate Kolreus, 
who was on his way with a cargo to Egypt when the storms over¬ 
took him—about 030 !b.c., during the reign of Psaminetichus. 
And in the time of the poetess Sappho and her brother Charaxus, 
it seems evident tliat Greeks had been some time established at 
Naukratis.^ But Amasis, though his predecessors had permitted 

1 Herodofc. ii. 178. The few words 2 Herodot. ii. 179. '^'Hy Si roira- 
of the historian about these Greek j Kaihv fiovyrj 1 ^* Nat5«paTij ifnrdpioy, Kal 
establishments at Naukratis are highly j &\\o oifdey Aiy&rt^ov .... Outw Bi/ 
valuable, and we can only wish that he fiavKparis ir € r i fjLri r 0 . 
had told us more: he speaks of them ® The beautiful Thracian courtezan, 
in the present tense, from personal Rhoddpis, was purchased by a Samian 
knowledge— rh p.\v vvv iJLiyiaroy avretoy , merchant named Xanthes, and ...con- 
rifxcyos Kal ovyofiatrrSTaTov 4h v Kal veyed to Naukratis, in order that he 
XpVO'tfJ‘‘(^'raroy, Ka\^vp,cyoy 5t 'EWifyioy, might make money by her (kot ipya- 
aiSe •rr6Xis elfflv ai ‘irap4xova‘ai —Tou- crlTjy^. The speculation proved a suc- 
Tcw*' fifv iern rovro rh Tcjuej'osr, Kal Trpo- cessful one, for Charaxus, brother of 
ffraras rov 4fiiroplov aural at ttSKis eialy Sappho, going to Naukratis with a cargo 
at irapexovarai. *'Oa‘ai Si &\\ai 7r6\ts of wine, became so captivated with 
/jL€r av o L€ vyr aij oudky trcpi fi^rehy Ithodopis, that he purchased her for a 
fjL€rairoi€vyrai, ^ very large sum of money, and gave her 

We are here let into a vein of com- ! her freedom. She then carried on her 
mercialjealousybetween the Greek cities j profession at Naukratis on her own 
about which we should have been glad account, and realised a handsome 
io be farther informed. | tune, the tithe of which she employed 
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such establishment, may doubtless be regarded as having given 
organisation to the factories, and as having placed the Greeb on 
a more comfortable footing of security than they had ever enjoyed 
before. 

This Egyptian king manifested several other evidences of his 
phil-Hellenic disposition by donations to Delphi and Prosiwrity 
other Grecian temples. He even married a Grecian Serlinlis! 
wife from the city of Kyrene.* Moreover he was in intimate 
alliance and relations of hospitality both with Polykrates despot 
of Samos and with Croesus king of Lydia.* He conquered the 
island of Cyprus, and rendered it tributary to the Egyptian 
throne. His fleet and army were maintained in good condition, 
and the foreign mercenaries, the great strength of the dynasty 
whom he *had supplanted, were not only preserved, bnt even 
removed from their camp near !^elusium to the chief town Mem« 
phis, where they served as the special guards of Amasis.* Egypt 
enjoyed under him a degree of power abroad and prosperity at 
home (the river having been abundant in its overflowing), which 
was the more tenaciously remembered on account of the period 
of disaster and subjugation immediately following his death. And 
his contributions, in architecture and sculpture, to the temples of 
Sais * and Memphis were on a scale of vastuess surjassing every¬ 
thing before known in Lower Egypt. 

in a votive offering at Delplxi. She B.c., and Ulrici, Qcschichte der GriocU, 
acquired so much renown, that the Lyrik, ch. xxiii. p, oOUj: Alkanis, t<io, 
Egyptian Greeks ascribed to her the her contemporary, had himself visited 
building of one of the pyramids,—a Egypt (Alcici Fragrn. Kt), ed. Bergk; 
supposition on the absurdity of which Strabo, i. p. Go). The Greek settlo- 
Ecrodotus makes profter comments, but ment at Naukratis therefore must bo 
which proves the great celebrity of the decidedly older than Amasis, wlio ixigau 
name of Ehodopis (Herodot. ii. to reign in 570 n.c., and the residenetJ 

Atheiucus calls her DorichO, and dis- of Illioddpis in that town must haie 
tinguishos her from Khodopis (xiii. p. begun earlier than Amasis, though 
59G, compare Suidiis, v, 'Vohwirlios h.vi- Herodotus calls her Kar ''Afiacriv 

When Charaxus returned to (ovora (ii, 154). We cannot construe 
MitylenG, his sister Sappho composed a j the language of Herodotus strictly, wben 
song, in which she greatly derided him 1 he says that it was Amasis who penmtiM 
for this proceeding — a song which ; the residence of Greeks at Naiikratis 
doubtless Herodotus knew, and which (ii. 178). ^ Herodot. ii. 151. 

gives to the whole anecdote a complete ^ Herodot. i. 77 ; iii. 59. 
authenticity. » Herodot. ii. 182, 154. KaroiKKrt 

Now we can hardly put the ago of is MifjL(piVy <(>vKaK^p iuvrov 
Sappho lower than 60u-58() b.c. (see j srphs Aiyvirrlwv. 

Mr, Clinton^ Fasti Hellen. ad ann. 595 1 * Herodot. ii. 175-177 
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CHAPTEK XXL 

DECLINE OP THE PHENIOIANS.—GROWTH OF CARTHAGE. 

The preceding sketch of that important system of foreign nations 
—Phenicians, Assyrians, and Egyptians—who occupied the south¬ 
eastern portion of the (oJkozz/w.Iwq) inhabited world of an early 
Greek, brings them down nearly to the time at which ^they were 
all absorbed into the mighty Jersian empire. In tracing the 
series of events which intervened between 700 b.c. and 
voo-630 B,c. 530 B.C., we observe a material increase of power both 

Decline of . , i i • 

the Pheni. m the Chaldoeans and Egyptians, and an immense ex- 

cians— , 4 * ^ ^ * -i 

growth of tension of Grecian maritime activity and commerce—but 
we at the same time notice the decline of Tyre and 
commerce, power and traffic. The arms of Nebu¬ 

chadnezzar reduced the Phenician cities to the same state of 
dependence as that which the Ionian cities underwent half a 
century later from Croesus and Cyrus; while the ships of Miletus, 
Phokaea and Samos gradually spread over all those waters of the 
Levant which had once been exclusively Phenician. In the year 
704 B.C., the Samians did not yet possess a single trireme down 
to the year 630 b.c., not a single Greek vessel had yet visited 
Libya, But when we reach 550 b.c., we find the Ionic ships pre¬ 
dominant in the ^gean, and those of Corinth and Korkyra in 
force to the west of Peloponnesus—we see the flourishing cities 
of Kyrene and Barka already rooted in Libya, and the port of 
Naukratis a busy emporium of Grecian commerce with Egypt. 
The trade by land—wdiich is all that Egypt had enjoyed prior to 
Psammetichus, and which was exclusively conducted by Phenicians 
—is exchanged for a trade by sea, of which the Phenicians liave 
only a share, and seemingly a smaller share than the Greeks. 
Moreover the conquest by Amasis of the island of Cyprus, half- 
filled with Phenician settlements and once the tributary dependency 
of Tyre—aflbrds an additional mark of the comparative decline of 
that great city. In her commerce with the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf she still remained without a competitor, the schemes 

* Thucyd. i. 13. 
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of the Egyptian king Nekos having proved abortive. Even in the 
time of Herodotus, the spices and frankincense of Arabia were 
still brought and distributed only by the Phenician merchant.^ 
But on the whole, both political and industrial development of 
Tyre are now cramped by impediments, and kept down by rivals, 
not before in operation; so that the part which she will be found 
to play in the Mediterranean, throughout the whole course of this 
history, is one subordinate and of reduced importiince. 

The course of Grecian history is not directly affected by these 
countries. Yet their effect upon the Greek mind was 
very considerable, and the opening of the Nile by I*sam- 
metichus constitutes an epoch in Hellenic thought. It tians on tbe 
supplied to their observation a large and diversified field The alpha* 
of present reality, while it was at the same time one 
great source of those mysticising ^tendencies which cor- 
rupted so many of their speculative minds. But to Phenicia and 
Assyria, the Greeks owe two acquisitions well-deserving special 
mention—the alphabet, and the first standard and scale of weight 
as well as coined money. Of neither of these acquisitions can we 
trace the precise date. That the Greek alphabet is derived from 
the Phenician, the analogy of the tw^o proves beyond dispute, 
though we know not how or where the inestimable present was 
handed over, of which no traces are to be found in the Homeric 
poems.® The Latin alphabet, which is nearly identical with the 
most ancient Doric variety of the Greek, was derived from the 
same source—also the Etruscan alphabet, though (if O. Miillcr is 


^ Herodot. iii. 107. 

The various statements or conjec¬ 
tures to be found in Greek authors (all 
comparatively recent) respecting the 
origin of the Greek alphabet, are col¬ 
lected by Franz, Epigraphies Grsoca, s. 
iii. pp. 12-20; “ Omnino Gra3ci alpha- 
beti ut certa primordia sunt in origine 
Phoenicia, ita certus terminus in littem- 
tuiA Ionic4 seu Simonided. Qua? inter 
utrupque a veteribus pouuntur, incerta 
omnia et fabulosa .... Non com- 
moramur in iis qua 3 de litterarum ori¬ 
gine et propagatione ex fabulosA, Pelas- ! 
gorum historia (cf, Knight, p. 119-123; 
Raoul Rochette, p. 67-87) neque in iis j 
quae de Cadmo narrantur, quern uuquam 
fuisse hodie jam nemo crediderit ..... 
Alphabeti Phcenicii ornnes 22 literas 
cum antiquis Graecis congruere, hodie 
nemo est qui ignoret.” (p. 14, 15.) . 
Franz gives valuable information re- | 
specting the changes gradually intro 


ducod into the Greek alphabet, and the 
erroneous statements of the Griimiiiatici 
as to what letters were original, and 
what wore subsequently added. 

Kruse also in his ^ Ifelhis ’ (vol. i. p. 
13, and in the first Beylage, annexed to 
that volume) presents an instructive 
comparison of the Greek, Latin, and 
Phenician alphabets. 

The Greek authors, as might be ex¬ 
pected, were generally much more fond 
of referring the origin of letters to 
native heroes or gods, such as Pala- 
mddSs, Prometheus, Musicus, Oipheus, 
Linus, &c., than to the Pheniciana. 
The oldest known statement (that of 
StOsichorus, Schol. ap. Bekker. Anccdot. 
ii. p. 786) ascribes them to Palaincdes. 

Both Fiauz and Kruse contend stro- 
nuously for the existence and habit of 
writing among the Greeks in tiines long 
anterior to Homer; in which 1 dissent 
from them. 
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correct in his conjecture) only at second-hand through the inter- 
vention of the Greek.^ If we cannot make out at what time the 
Phenicians made this valuable communication to the Greeks, much 
less can we determine when or how they acquired it themselves— 
whether it be of Semitic invention, or derived from improvement 
upon the phonetic hieroglyphics of the Egyptians.® 

Besides the letters of the alphabet, the scale of weight and that 
of coined money passed from Phenicia and Assyria into Greece. 
It has been shown by Boeckh in his ‘ Metrologie ’ that the 
jEginaean scale ®—with its divisions, talent, mna, and obolus—^is 
identical with the Babylonian and Phenician; and that the word 
Mna^ which forms the central point of the scale, is of Chaldean 
origin. On this I have already touched in a former chapter, while 
relating the history of Pheidon of Argos, by whom what is called 
the ^ginsean scale was first promulgated. 

In tracing therefore the effect upon the Greek mind, of early 
The gnomon intercourse with the various Asiatic nations, we find that 
diNTston'of Greeks made up their musical scale (so important 

the day. element of their early mental culture) in part by bor¬ 

rowing from Lydians and Phrygians—so also their tnonetary and 
statical system, their alphabetical writing, and their duodecimal 
division of the day measured by the gnomon and the shadow, were 
all derived from Assyrians and Phenicians. The early industry 
and commerce of these countries were thus in many ways available 
Ip Grecian advance, and would probably have become more so 
if the great and ra])id rise of the more barbarous Persians had not 
reduced them all to servitude. The Phenicians, though unkind 
rivals, were at the same time examples and stimulants to Greek 
maritime aspiration; and the Phenician worship of that goddess 
whom the Greeks knew under the name of Aphrodite, became 
communicated to the latter in Cyprus, in Kythera, in Sicily— 
perhaps also in Corinth. 

The sixth century b.c., though a period of decline for Tyre and 
Carthage S^don, was a period of growth for their African colony 
Carthage, which appears during this century in consider¬ 
able traffic with the Tyrrhenian towns on the southern coast of 
Italy, and as thrusting out the Ph 6 ka 3 an settlers from Alalia in 
Corsica. The wars of the Carthaginians with the Grecian colonics 

• See O, Muller, Die Etrusker (iv. 0), Ursprung des Alphabetes (p. 
where there is much instruction on the the Kieler Philologische Studien, 1841. 
Tuscan alphabet. » See Boeckh, Metrologie, ch. iv. y. 

- This question is raised and dis- vi.; also the preceding volume of this 
cussed by Justus Olshausen, Ueber den History. 
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in Sicily, so far as they are known to us, commence shortly after 
500 B.C., and continue at intervals, with fluctuating success, fur 
two centuries and a half. 

The foundation of Carthage by the Tyrians is placed at different 
dates, the lowest of which however is 819 n.c.: other ^Rraofcar- 
authorities place it in 878 n.c., and we have no means of 
deciding between them. I have already remarked that it is by no 
means the oldest of the Tyrian colonies. But though Utica and 
Cades were more ancient than Carthage,^ the latter so greatly 
outstripped them in wealth and power, as to acquire a sort of 
federal pre-eminence over all the Phenician colonics on the coast 
of Africa. In those later times when the dominion of pomimon of 
the Carthaginians had reached its maximum, it com- 
prised the towns of Utica, Hippo, Adrumetuin, and Leptis,—all 
original Phenician foundations, and enjoying probably even as 
dependents of Carthage, a certain qualified autonomy—besides a 
great number of smaller towns planted by themselves, and inhabited 
by a mixed population called Liby-Pheniciaiis. Three hundred 
such towns—a dependent territory covering half the s])ace between 
the Lesser and the Greater Syrtis, and in many parts remarkably 
fertile—a city said to contain 700,000 inhabitants, active, wealthy, 
and seemingly homogeneous—and foreign dependencies in Sicily, 
Sardinia, the Balearic isles, and Spain,—all this aggregate of 
power, under one political management, was sufficient to nuidcr 
the contest of Carthage even with Home for some time doubtful. # 

But by what steps the Carthaginians raised themselves to such 
a pitch of greatness we have no information. We are even left to 
guess how much of it had" already been acquired in the sixth 
century n.c. As in the case of so many other cities, wc hav(^ a 
foundation legend decorating the moment of birth, and then nothing 


' Utica is said to have been founded 
287 years earlier than Carthago; the 
author, who states tliis, professing to 
draw his information fi‘om Phenician 
histories (Aristot. Mirab, Auscult. c. 
134). Velleius Paterculus states Gad^ 
to be older than Utica, and places the 
foundation of Carthage n.c. 819 (i. 2, 
6), He seems to follow in the main 
the same authority as the composer of 
the Aristotelic compilation above-cited. 
Other statements place tlie foundation 
of Carthage in 878 B.c. (Heeren, Ideen 
iiber den Verkehr, &c., part ii. b. i. p. 
29;. Appian states the date of the 
foundation as fifty years before the 
Trojan war (De Reb. Punic, c. 1) *, 


Philistus as twenty-one yairs before 
the same event (Philist. Fragni. od. 
Goller); Tinneus, Jis thirty-oiglit yoars 
earlier than the first Olympiad (Tiiinoi 
Fragm, 21, ed. Uidot); Justin, seventy- 
two years earlier than the foundation -of 
Rome (xviii. 6). 

The citation which Josephus gives 
from Menander’s work, extracted from 
Tyrian &yayf>a(pal, placed the fouinlatioa 
of Carthage 143 years after the bnildmg 
of the temple of JeruHalein (Jose.ph. 
cont.Apion. i. e. 17, 1«.). Apmn said 
that Carthage was founded m the first 
year of Olympiad 7 (b.c. 748) (JosepU. 
c. Ainon. ii. 2). 
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farther. The Tyrian princess Dido or Elisa, daughter of Belus, 
sister of Pygmalion king of Tyre, and wife of the 
wealthy Sichmus priest of Herakles in that city—is said to 
have been left a widow in consequence of the murder of Sichacus 
by Pygmalion, who seized the treasures belonging to his victim. 
But Dido found means to disappoint him of his booty, possessed 
herself of the gold which had tempted Pygmalion, and secretly 
emigrated, carrying with her the sacred insignia of Herakles. 
A considerable body of Tyrians followed her. She settled at 
Carthage on a small hilly peninsula joined by a narrow tongue of 
land to the continent, purchasing from the natives as much land 
as could be surrounded by an ox’s hide, which she caused to be 
cut into the thinnest strip, and thus made it sufficient for the site 
of her first citadel, Byrsa, which afterwards grew up into the great 
city of Carthage. As soon as her new settlement had acquired 
footing, she was solicited in marriage by several princes of the 
native tribes, especially by the Gsetulian Jarbas, who threatened 
war if he were refused. Thus pressed by the clamours of her own 
people, w'ho desired to come into alliance wutli the natives, yet 
irrevocably determined to maintain exclusive fidelity to her first 
husband, she escaped the conflict by putting an end to her life. 
She pretended to acquiesce in the proposition of a second marriage, 
requiring only delay sufficient to offer an expiatory sacrifice to the 
manes of Sichaeus. A vast funeral pile was erected, and many 

f ’ctims slain upon it, in the midst of which Dido pierced her own 
)som with a sword and perished in the flamea Such is the 
legend to which Virgil has given a new colour by interweaving 
the adventures of iEneas, and thus connecting the foundation 
legends of Carthage and Rome, careless of his deviation from the 
received mythical chronology. Dido was worshipped as a goddess 
at Carthage until the destruction of the city: ^ and it has been 
imagined with some probability that she is identical with Astarte, 
the divine patroness under whose auspices the colony was originally 
established, as Gades and Tarsus were founded under those of 
Herakles—the tale of the funeral pile and self-burning appear¬ 
ing in the religious ceremonies of other Cilician and Syrian 

* Quamdiu Carthago invicta fuit, pro Appian notices both stories (De Reb. 
Deft culta est.” (Justin, zviii. ; Vir- Pun. 1): that of Dido was current both 
gil, .^neid, i. 340-370.) We trace this among the Romans and Carthaginians: 
legend about Dido up to Timseus (Timaei of Zdrus (or Ezdrus) and Karcb^ddn, 
Frag. 23, ed. Didot): Philistus seems the second is evidently of Greek coin- 
to have followed a different story—he £^e, the first seems genuine Phenician: 
said that Carthage had been founded by see Josephus coiit. Apion. i. c* 18-21. 
Azor a§d Karch^ddn (Philist. Fr. 50). 
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towns.^ Phenician religion and worsliip was diffused along with 
the Phenician colonies throughout the larger portion of the Medi¬ 
terranean. 

The Phokaeans of Ionia, who amidst their adventurous voyages 
westward established the colony of Massalia (as early as First known 
600 B.C.), were only enabled to accomplish this by a naval "a 
victory over the Carthaginians—^the earliest example of SSs-* 
Greek and Carthaginian collision which has been pre- 
served to us. Tlie Carthaginians were jealous of commercial 
rivalry, and their traffic with the Tuscans and Latins in Italy, as 
well as their lucrative mine-working in Spain, dates from a period 
when Greek commerce in those regions was liardly known. In 
Greek authors the denomination Phenicians is often used to desig¬ 
nate the Carthaginians as well as the inhabitants of Tyre and 
Sidon, so that we cannot always distinguish which of the two is 
meant. But it is remarkable that the distant establishment of 
Gades, and the numerous settlements planted for commercifil pur¬ 
poses along the western coast of Africa and without the Strait of 
Gibraltar, are expressly ascribed to the Tyrians.^ Many of the 
other Phenician establishments on th» southern coast of Spain seem 
to have owed their origin to Carthage rather than to Tyre. But 
the relations between the two, so far as we know them, Amicawe 

, t 1 1 relatioiiB be- 

were constantly amicable, and t'arthage even at the twecuTyro 
period of her highest glory sent Theori with a tribute of thage. 
religious recognition to the Tyrian Ilerakles: the visit of the^ 
envoys coincided with the siege of the town by Alexander the 
Great. On that critical occasion, the wives and children of the 
Tyrians were sent to find shelter at Carthage. Two centuries 
before, when the Persian empire was in its age of growth and 
expansion, the Tyrians had refused to aid Kambyses with their 
fleet in its plans for conquering Carthage, and thus probably pre¬ 
served their colony from subjugation.* 

* See Movers. Die Phonizier, pp. 609- I * Strabo, xvii. p. 826. 

616. I « Herodot, iii. 19. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 


WESTEKN COLONIES OF GREECE—IN EPIRUS, ITALY, SICILY, 

AND GAUL. 


The stream of Grecian colonisation to the westward, as far as we 
can be said to know it authentically, with names and dates, begins 
from the 11th Olympiad. But it is reasonable to believe that there 
Early unau- wcFC othcr attempts earlier than this, though we must 
eSSon content ourselves with recognising them as generally 
from Greece, probable. There were doubtless detached hands of 
volunteer emigrants or marauders, who, fixing themselves in some 


situation favourable to commerce or piracy, cither became mingled 
with the native tribes, or grew up by successive reinforcements into 
an acknowledged town. Not being able to boast of any filiation 
from the Prytaneium of a known Grecian city, these adventurers 
were often disposed to fasten’^upon the inexhaustible legend of the 
Trojan war, and ascribe their origin to one of the victorious heroes 
in the host of Agamemnon, alike distinguished for their valour and 
for their ubiquitous dispersion after the siege. Of such alleged 
settlements by fugitive Grecian or Trojan heroes, there were a 
great number, on various points throughout the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean ; and the same honourable origin was claimed even by 
many non-Hellenic towns. 

In the eighth century b.c., whefi this westerly stream of Grecian 
colonisation begins to assume an authentic shape (735 b.c.), the 
population of Sicily (as far as our scanty information permits us 
to determine it) consisted of two races completely distinct from 
each othcr—Sikels and Sikans—besides the Elymi (a 


Hellenic 

population 

of Sicily— 

Sikels— 

Sikans— 

Elymi— 

riienicions. 


mixed race apparently distinct from both, occupying 
Eryx and Egesta near the westernmost comer of the 
island) and the Phenician colonies and coast establish¬ 
ments formed for purposes of trade. According to the 


belief both of Thucydides and Philistus, these Sikans, though they 
gave themselves out as indigenous, were yet of Iberian origin^ and 


* Thucyd. vi. 2; Philistus, Fragm. 3, 
ed. Goller, ap. Diodor. v. 6. Timaeus 
adopted the opposite opinion (Diodor. 
I, c.), also Ephorus, if we may judge by 
an indistinct passage of Strabo (vi. p. 
270). Dionysius of Halikamasaus fol¬ 


lows Thucydides (A. R. i. 22). 

The opinion of Philistus is of much 
value on this point, since he was, or 
might have been, personally co^izant of 
Iberian mercenaries in the service of the 
elder Dionysius, 
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immigrants of earlier date than the Sikels—by whom they had 
been invaded and restricted to the smaller western half of the 
island. The Sikels were said to have crossed over originally from 
the smith-western corner of the Calabrian peninsula, where a ])or- 
tion of the nation still dwelt in the time of Thucydides. The terri¬ 
tory known to Greek writers of the fifth century n.c. by the nanies 
of Q^notria on the coast of the Mediterranean, and Italia - 
on that of the Gulfs of Tareiitum and S(]uillace, iiicludc'd 
all that lies south of a line drawn across the breadth of the country, 
from the Gulf of Poseidonia (Paestum) and the river Silarus on the 
Mediterranean Sea, to the north-west corner of the Gulf of Tanm- 
tum. It was bounded nortliw^ards by the lapygians and Messa- 
pians, who occupied the Salcntine peninsula and the country imme¬ 
diately adjoining to Tarentum, and by the IVuketians on the lorne 
Gulf. According to the logographers l^herekydes and Ilellanikus,’ 
(Enotrus and Peuketius w ere sons of Lykaon, grandsons of Pelas- 
gus, and emigrants in very early times from Arcadia to this t(‘iTi- 
tory. An imjiortant statement in Stephanas Byzantinus"' acfpiaints 
us that the s(u*f-populatioii, whom the ^reat Hellenie cities in this 
portion of Italy employed in the cultivation of their lands, were 
called Pelasgi, seemingly even in the historical times. in 
It is upon this name probabl}^ that the mythical gene- 
alogy of Pherckydes is constructed. This CEnotrian or P(‘lasglan 
race were the population whom the Greek colonists found there on 
their arrival. They were known a])t)arently under other naiiK's, 
such as the Sikels (mentioned even in the Odyssey, tliougli tlu'ir 
exact locality in that poem cannot be ascertained), the Italians oi- 
Itali, properly so called—the Morgetes—and the Ghaones—all nf 
them names of tribes either cognate or suhdivisional.'* The ( huo- 
nes or Ohaoniaiis are also found not only in Italy, but in Epirus, 
as one of the most considerable of the Epirotie tribes; wliile Paii- 
dosia, the ancient residence of the (Eiiotrian kings in the soutlu'ni 
comer of Italy,^ was also the name of a township or ]o(*nlity in 
Epirus, with a neighbouring river Acheron in both. From 1 icijc(‘, 
and from some other similarities of name, it lins been imagint'd 
that Epirots, QSnotriaiis, Sikels, &c. were all names of cognat 
people, and all entitled to bo comprehended under the generic 
appellation of Pelasgi. That they belonged to the same (Ethnical 

^ Pherekyd. Friigm. 85, ed. Bidot; Xwves (or Kdoves) KaKovf.(.i^vr}v ^unv’ 
Hellanik. Fr. 5;$, ed. Didot ; Bionys. de Kal oi Xwyes Oipwrpol rb yeuos, 

Halik. A. K. i. n, ‘22; Skymiius Autiochus Fr. 7, cd. ; 

V. 3ii2; Pausan. viii. 3, 5. Strabo, vi. p. 254; Hosycli. v. Xwrrjj/; 

^ Stephaa. Bya. v. X7oi. Dioiiys. Hal. A. K. i. i-* 

^ ^ Ariatut, Polit. vii, 9, 3. ’TIkovv 8e ^ Livy, viii. 24# 
rb TTphs r^p 'lompylap koX rhp *16piop 

VOL. II. 2 L 
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kindred, there seems fair reason to presume; and also that in 
point of language, manners, and character, they were not very 
widely separated from the ruder branches of the Hellenic race. 

It would appear too (as far as any judgement can be formed on 
Latins— a point essentially obscure) that the (Enotrians were 
-iJiroS® ethnically akin to the primitive population of Rome and 
cognate. ^ Latium on one side,' as they were to the Eplrots on the 
other; and that tribes of this race, comprising Sikcls, and Itali 
properly so called, as sections, had at one time occupied most of 
the territory from the left bank of the river 'l^'iber southward 
between the Aptmnines and the Mediterranean. Roth Herodotus, 
and his junior contemporary the Syracusan Antioch us, extend 
OEnotria as far northwai-d as the river Silarus/' and Sophoklos 
includes tlie whole coast of the Mediterranean, from the Strait oi‘ 
Messina to the Gulf of Genoa, under the three successive names 
of OEnotria, the Tyrrhenian Gulf, and Liguria,*' Before or during 


^ For the early hahitation of Sikels or 
Siculi in Latium and Cam})aiiia, see 
Dionys. Hal. A. R. i. 1-21; it i.s curious 
that Siculi and Sicani, whether the 
same or different, the j^rimitivc ante- 
Hellenic j)opulation of Sicily, are also 
numbered as the aiite-Romaii i)opulatioii 
of Rome; see Virgil, HiJneid, viii. 328, 
and Servius ad xi. 317. 

Tlic alleged auci(!nt emigration of 
Kvander from Arcadia to Tiatiuni forms 
a parallel ti) the emigration of G^notrus 
from Ar'cadia to Soutlrern Italy as re¬ 
counted by Plierekydcs ; it seern.s to 
have been mentioned even as early as 
in one of the Tfc.si(jdio poems (Borvius j 
ad Virg. yEn. viii. 138); compare Bteph. 
Byz. v. UaWdvnoi/. The earliest Latin 
authors aj^jiear all to have recognised 
Evander and his Arcadian cmigi-unts: 
see Dionys. Hal. i. 31, 32, ii, 9, with 
his references to Fabius Pictor and 
-®lius Tubero, i, 79, 8o; also Cato ap. 
Bolinum, c. 2, If the old reading*Apica- 
in Thucyd.vi. 2 (which Bekfeer has 
now altered into StKfXwr), bo retained, 
Thucydides would also stand as wit¬ 
ness for a migration from Arcadia into 
Italy. A third emigration of Pelasgi, 
from Peloponnesus to the river Barniis 
in Southern Italy (near Pompeii), was 
mentioned by Conon (ap. Servium ax>. 
Virg. vEii. vii. 730). 

Herodotus (i. 24-167) includes Elea 
(or Velia) in CEriotna—and Tarentum 
in Italia ; while Antioebns considers 
Tarentum as in lapygia, and the south¬ 
ern boundary of tlie Tarentine territory 
as the northern boundary of Italia: 
Dionysius of llalikarnassus (Ar. ii. 1) 


seem.s to copy from Autiochus when ho 
extends the (Enotrians along the whole 
south-western corner of Italy, within 
the line di'awm from Tfirentuni to Posei- 
donia or Piestum. Heneo the appella¬ 
tion Oheorpides vricroi to the two islands 
opx)osite Elea (Strabo, vi. p. 233). 
iSkymnus Chius (v. 247) recognises tlu' 
same boiindaries. 

Twelve (Jhiotriaii cities are cited hy 
name (in Btejdianus Byzaiitinus) iVoiu 
the ILvpdoTrrjof ITekatccns (Fragm. 30-3,^), 
ed. Didot): Skylax in his Perijdus «iors 
not name (l^uotrians; he cnuuierottis 
Camj>anians, Bamnites, and Liuuiiiisns 
(cap. 9-13). Tlie intimato connexion 
between Miletus and Bybaris would 
enable IJekatanis to inform himself about 
tlio interior Qilnotj-ian country. 

QSnotria anrl Italia together fas con- 
ceived by Antioch us and Herodotus) 
comprised wdiat was known a ccntxiry 
afterwai“ds as Lucania and Bruttiinn: 
see Mannort, Goographie dor (Jrieeh. 
uud Rdmer, part ix. b. 9. ch. i. p- 
Livy, speaking with reference to 317 
B.C., when the Lncanian nation as w'oll 
as the Bruttiaus were in full vigour, 
describes only the sea-coast of the 
lower sea as Grecian—*^cum omiii ora 
Gnecorum inferi maris a Thuriis 
polim et Cumas** (ix. 19). Vcrriu.''’ 
Flaccus considered the Sikels as 
(Festus, V. Major Grdccia, with MiillGr s 
note). ^ , 

3 Bophokles, Triptolem. Fr. ' 

Dindorf. He places the lake Avernus, 
which w^as close to - the Oarnpanriu 
CunuB, in Tyirhenia: see Lexicon 
phocieum, ad calc. ed. Brunck, ^ - 
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the fifth century b.c., however, a difFererit population, called Oj)i- 
ciaiis, Oscans, or Ausoiiiaiis, had descended from their original 
scats on or north of the Apennines,^ and had conquered the terri¬ 
tory between Katium and the Silarus, expelling or subjugatiug 
the Q^notrian inhabitants, and planting outlying settlements even 
down to the Strait of Messina and the IJparscan i^sle^. lienees 
the more precise Thucydides designates the Cauipanian territory, 
in which Cumae stood, as the (*ountry of the Opici; a denouiinatioii 
which Aristotle extends to the river Tiber, so as to coni])reh(md 
within it Rome and Latium.^ Not merely C'am])ania, Init in 
earlier times even Latmm, originally oecuj)ied by a Sikt‘l or CKiio- 
trial! jiopulation, appears to have been partially overrun and sub¬ 
dued by fiercer tribes from tlic Apennines, and liad thus receivi'd 
a certain intermixture of Oscaii race. Rut in tlu' regions south of 
Latium, these Oscan conquests were still more overw lielming: and 
to this .cause (in the belief of iiKpiiring Greeks of the fifth Cimtury 
were owing the first migrations of the (Enotrian race out oi‘ 

’'Aopvos, Eiu‘i])i(lotf! (Medea, ir>iU-l.‘Jlir») Even in the time of Cato the elder, 
seems to extend Tyrrhenia to the Strait the Greeks coinin chended the Uomans 
of Messina. under the genei al, and with them eoa- 

^ Aj’istot. .Polit. vii. 9, d. (pKovv he temptuous, designation of Opiei ^(,'atv) 
T?) juey Ttphs tV Tvp^rjplaif ’OTrncoi, koI ap. Piin. H. N. xxii, 1: see Antjoeiius 
TTpSrepov KoX pvv KaXov/x^poi t)}v eiri- a]^. Strab. v. ]>. 24‘2). 
icXricrip hij(ropes. Eestus : AftstmhinL •' Thiicyd. vi. 2. 'XiKeXoX ’Ira- 

appellavit Anson, Uly.ssis et (.alypsii.s Atay (ficvyopres ^Ottucous hif^tjaap h 
fiUuK, earn ])riiiiam partem Itaiiie iu :S,iKeKiav (see a Fragment of tJie g<‘ 0 - 
quii sunt urbes Beneventiun et Gales: graplicr Menippus of Pergamus, in 11 nd- 
deinde paulatiiii tota quo(pic Italia qua: son's Geogi'. Minor, i, j). 70). Antio 
Apenniiio finitur, dicta est Ausoiiia,” elms shited tliat tiie .Sikels we,re dj jveii 
&e. Tlie original Ausonia wouhl thus out of Italy into Sicily hy tlie OpuMiuis 
coincide nearly with tbo tei-ritory called and (Enotriaiis; but tlie Sikels Hum 
Samnium, after the Sabine emigrants selves, aeeoj-ding to Jiirii, were 
had conquered it: see Livy, viii. lb; Ghiotrians (Dionys, 11. i. 12-2 lI', It is 
Strabo, V. p. 250; Virg. yEn. vii. 727, remarkable that Antioehua (wlio w)ofe 
with Servius. Skymiius Chius (v. 227) at a time when the name of Pdiuo 
has copied from the same source as | had not begun to exerei.se that I’asei- 
Festus. For the extension of Ausonians nation over men’s minds w'hieh 
along various parts of tlie more south- Homan power afterwards ota-asioued , 
ern coast of Italy, even to Khegium as in setting foi'th the mythical aulitpiity 
W’ell as to the Lipanean isles, see of tfeo Sikels and (Eiiotrian.s, j-<‘i>re>(Mits 
Biodor. v. 7, 8; Cato, Origg. Fr. lib. the eponymous Sikeius as an exile fiM/n 
iii. ap. Probum ud Virg. Bueol. v. Itouie, who came into 1 he smith of Ifiily 
The Pythian pne.ste3.s, in directing to the king Morge.s, siiece.<-or <if It.ih.s 
the Chalkidic emigrants to Ithegium, —'EttcI Se "iraAos icaTcy'fipct,^ Mdpyv'i 
says to them —*'EpOa TrdXiP hiho7 e^arriXevaep. 'EttI rovrov hh avfip aejn- 

(Toi Averopa (Diodor. Pragm. Kero iK 'Pw/lltjs pvyas, opofw. 

xiii. p. 11, ap. Seriptt. Vatic, ed. Mali). avT<p (Antioclius ap. Jhoiiys. H. i- 7:{; 
is Ausonian in Strabo, vi. p. compare c. 12^. 

Philistus coii.siderod Sikflns to l>e a 
^ Thucyd. vi. .'1; Aristot. ap. Dionys. son of Italus; both he and fhillanikus 
Dal. A. it. i. 72, ’A;^oi«i/ ripas r&p , believed in early migratioiK Iroin Ji-aly 

Tpotris h.vaKoixi^ofxep(i}p—iXOetP els j into Sicily, hut de.'ierihed^the emigrants 
Ter rdirov toDtov ’07riKy)s, /caAeirai i differently (Phihstu.s, I’ragm. 2, ed. 
^^riop. { Jiidot). 


2 L 2 
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Southern Italy, which wrested the larger portion of Sicily from the 
pre-existing Sikanians. ^ 

This imperfect account, representing the ideas of Greeks of the 
Analogy of fifth centurv B.c. as to the early population of Southern 

languagOB . *'■*■*■. 

—Greek, Italy, is bomc out by the fullest comparison which can 

Latin, and , i ^ n i x • i i 

Oscan. be made between the Greek, Tatin, and Uscan language 
—the first two certainly, and the third probably, sisters of the same 
Indo-European family of languages. While the analogy, structural 
and radical, between Oreek and Latin, establishes completely such 
community of family—and while comparativt^ philology proves that 
on many points .the Latin departs less from the supposed common 
type and mother-language than the Greek—there exists also in 
the former a non-Grecian clement,* and non-Grecian classes of 
words, wliich appear to imjdy a confluence of two or more different 
people with distinct tongues. The same non-Grecian clement, 
thus traceable in the Latin, seems to present itself still more largely 
developed in the scanty remains of the Oscan.’ Moreover the 


* Seo the learned observations upon 
the early laiif^uages o! Italy aii<l Sicily, 
which Miillcr has i)refixe(l f,o his work 
on the Ktniscans (Kiiileitmig, i. ILJ). 

1 trim8cri 1)0 tlie following siininiary of 
his views respecting the early Italian i 
dialects and races ; — “ 1’lie notions I 
winch we thus obtain respecting the j 
early languages of Italy are as follows : j 
the Si/u‘l^ a sister language noaily allied ' 
to the (Jreiik or Telasgic; the I.itiiu, j 
coiripoiindcd from the Sikel and from j 
the rougher dialect of the men called i 
Ahonifhn's: the Osc<(n, akin to the Latin ' 
in both its two elements; the langnage 
B])okeu by the Sabine eiuigrants in 
tlieir various coiKjucrod territories, 

; the iSahina jn-t>))/•/', a distinct 
and peculiar language, yet nearly con¬ 
nected with the iK)ii-(}reciau element in 
Latin and Oscan, as well as with the 
language of the oldest Ausonians and 
Aborigines." • 

[N .11. This last statement respecting 
the original Sabine language, is very 
imperfectly made out: it .seems equally 
probable that the Sabelliaus may have I 
differed from the Oscuns no more than j 
the LoriaiiB from tlie lonians: see Nie¬ 
buhr, lioin. Gesch. toin. i. p. ()9.J 

Such a comparison of langiinges ju’e- 
eeiits to us a certain view, whicli 1 shall 
here briefly unfold, of the earliest his¬ 
tory of the Italian races. At a period i 
anterior to all records, a single peoi>le, 
akin to the Greeks, dwelling extended 
from the south of Tuscany down to the 


1 Straits of Messina, occupies in the 
I uj)])er ])ai-t of its teri’itory only tin) 
[ A’alley of the Tiber—lower <lown, occu- 
j pies the mountainous districts also, and 
in the south, stretches across fi’om sea 
to sea — called Sikels, Gilnotriaiis, or 
JVucetians. Other mountain tribes, 
powei-ful though not widely extended, 
live in tlie northern Abruzzo and its 
neighbourhood: in the east the Sabines, 
southward from them the cognate Marsi. 
more to the west tlie Aborigines, and 
among them ])robably the old Auso¬ 
nians or Oscans. About louo years 
prior to the Christian cera, there arisf^s 
among these tribes (from whom alinostall 
the popular migrations in ancient Italy 
have proceeded) a movement whereby the 
Aborigines more northw^ard, the Sikels 
more southward, are precipitated upon 
the Sikels of the plains beneath. Many 
thousands of the great Sikel nation 
withdraw to their brethren the Ghio- 
trians, and by degrees still fartlier 
across the Strait to the Island of Sicily. 
Others of them remain stationary in 
their residences, and form, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Aborigines, the Latin 
nation—in conjunction with the Auso¬ 
nians, the Oscaii nation: the latter ex¬ 
tends itself over what was afterwanls 
called Satniiiuin and Campania. Still 
the population and power of these 
mountain tribes, especially that of the 
Sabines, goes on jierpetually on the 
increase : as they pressed onward to¬ 
wards the Tiber, at the period when 
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Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily caught several peculiar words 
from their association with the Sikels, which words approach in 
most cases very nearly to the Latin—so that a resemblance thus 
appears between the language of Latium on the one side, and that 
of Qinotrians and Sikels (in Southern Italy and Sicily) on the 
other, prior to the establishments of the Greeks. These arc the 
tw’o extremities of the Sikel population; betw'cen them ap})ear in 
tlie intermediate country the Oscaii or Ausoiiian tribes and lan¬ 
guage ; and these latter seem to have been in a great measure con¬ 
querors and intruders from the central mountains. Such analogies 
of language countenance the supposition of Tliuc‘.yditles and Anti- 
oclius, that these Sikels had once been spread over a still larger 
portion of Southern Italy, and had migrated from thence into 
Sicily in consequence of Oscan invasions. The (element of aflinity 
existing between Latins, (Enotrians and Sikels—to a certain 
degree also between all of them together and the Greeks, but not 
extending to the Opicians or Oscans, or to the lajiygians—may be 
called Pelasgic for want of a better name. But by whatever name 
it be called, the recognition of its existence connects and exjdains 
many isolated circumstances in the early history of Rome as wtU 
as in that of the Italian and Sicilian GiHieks. 

The earliest Grecian colony in Italy or Sicily, of which w'e know 
the ])recise date, is jdaced about 735 n.c., eighteen years (jnvim. ciu- 
subsequent to the Varronian mra of Rome; so that the 
causes, tending to subject and hellcnisc the Sikel popula- 
tion in the southern region, begin their operation nearly 
at the same time as those which tended gradually to exalt and 
aggrandise the modified variety of it which existed in Latium. At 
that time, according to the information given to Thucydides, the 
Sik{ds had been established for three centuries in Sicily. Ilellani- 
kus and Philistus—who both recognised a similar migration into 
that island out of Italy, though they give different nainesi both to 
the emigrants and to those wEo expelled them—assign to the mi¬ 
gration a date three generations before the Trojan war.' Earli(‘r 
than 735 b.c., however, though we do not know the precise aTa of 
its commencement, there existed one solitary Grecian establishment 
in the Tyrrhenian Sea—the Campanian Cumae near (Jaj)C Mi- 

liomo was only a single town, bo they Compare Nic])uljr, Ctv 

also a<lvancecl southwards, and con- Bchicht. vol. i. p. L'ncl edit., and tho 
quered—first, the mountainous Opica; first chapter of Mr. Donaldson's Varro- 
some centuiies later, tlic Opieian niauua. 
plain, Campania ; lastly, the ancient * Thucyd. vi. 2; riiilistus, Frag. 2^ 
country of the CEnotrians, afterwards ed. Didot. 
denominated Lucania.” 
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«enum ; which the more common opinion of chronologists supposed 
S^an’ia been founded in 1050 b.c., and which has even 

fate m” carricd back by some authors to 1139 b.c,^ With- 

known. out reposing any faith in this c^arly chronology, we may 
at least feel certain that it is the most ancient (Grecian establishment 
in any part of Italy, and that a considerable time elapsed before 
any other CJroek colonists were bold enough to cut themselves off 
from the ILillenic world by occupying scats on the other side of 
the Strait of Messina,^ with all the hazards of Tyrrhenian piracy as 
well as of Scylla and Cliarybdis. The Campanian Cumae (known 
almost entirely by this its Latin designation) received its name and 
a portion of its inliabitants from the yEolic Kyme in Asia Minor. 
A joint band of settlers, partly from this latter town, partly from 
(^halkis in Eubcea—the former under the Kymsean Ilippokles, the 
latter undcu’ the Chalkidiau Megastheiies—having combined to 
form the new town, it was settled by agreement that Kyme should 
bestow the name, and that Cbalkis should enjoy the title and 
honours of the mother-city 

Cumae, situated on the neck of the peninsula, which terminates 
in Cap(i Miseimm, occupied a lofty and rocky hill overhanging the 
S(^a,'‘ and difficult of access on the land side. The unexampled 
fcrtUlty of the Phlegrman plains in the immediate vicinity of the 
city, the co])ious suj)ply of fish in the Liicrino lake,^ and tlic gold¬ 
mines in the neiglihouring island of Tithekusa*—both subsisted and 
(mriclied the colonists. Being joined by fresh settlers from Cbalkis, 
from I]retria, and (‘ven from Samos, they became numerous enough 
to form distinct towns at Dikaearchia and Noapolis, thus spreading 
over a large ])ortion of the Bay of Naples- In the hollow rock 
under the very w alls of the town was situated the cavern of the 
prophetic Sibyl—a parallel and reproduction of the Gergithiaii 
Sibyl near Kyme in iEolis. In the immediate neighbourhood, too, 

^ Strab^, V. 24:5; Velleius Patercul. i Ciimro (Diodor. v. 15). 
i. 5; Eusebius, p. 121. M. linoul Eo- Ephorus, Frag. 52, eel. Didot. 
cbette, assuming a dilfereiit computa- | ® Strabo, v, p. 243; Velleius Paterc. 

tion of the date of the Trojan war, i. 5. 

jmshes the date of Ouinro still fai*tlier See tbe site of Ciimte as described 
back to 1139 n.c. (Histoire dcs Colonics by Agatlikis (on occasion of the siege of 
Grecques, book iv. c. 12. p. lOU). the place by Narses, in 552 His- 

The mythes of Cnin;e extended to a tor. i. 8-JO ; also by Strabo, v. 
period preceding the Chalkidic settle- ^ Diodor. iv. 21, v. 71; Polj^b. hi. 91; 
ment. See the stories of ArisUens and Pliny, H. N. iii. 5; Livy, vhi. 22. 
Docdalus ap. Sallust. Fragment. Incert. Ilaiano sinu Campaniai contra Piitcola- 
p. 204, ed. Delphin.; and Servius ad nam civitatein lacus sunt duo, Ayennir 
Virgil. JEneid, vi. 17. The fabulous * et Lucrimis ; qui olim propter piscium 
^Thospiadffi, or primitive Greek settlers copiam vectigalia magiia prsestabant 
in Sardinia, were supposed in early ages (Servius ad Virg. Oeorgic, ii. 101). 
to have left that island and retired to 
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stood the wild woods and dark lake of Avernus, consecrated to the 
subterranean gods and offering an establishment of priests, with 
ceremonies evoking the dead for purposes of prophecy or for solving 
doubts and mysteries. It was here tliat Grecian imagination 
localised the Cimmerians and the fable oi Odysseus; and the 
Cumaeans derived gains from the numerous visitors to this holy 
spot,^ perhaps hardly less than those of the inhabitants of Krissa 
from the vicinity of Delphi. Of the relations of thesii (^uiUcTans 
with the Hellenic world generally, w^e unfortunately know nothing. 
But they seem to have been in intimate connexion witli Borne 
during the time of the Kings, and especially during tliat of the 
last king Tarquin forming the intermediate link between the 
Greek and Latin world, wheri'by the feelings of the) Teukrians 
and Gergithians near the ^Kolic Kyrne, and the legendary stories 
of Trojan as well as Grecian heroes—^Lneas and Odysseus— 
passed into the antiquarian imagination of Rome and Latiuin.’^ 
The writers of the Augustan age knew Ckima^ only in its decline, 
and wondered at the vast extent of its ancient walls, yet remaining 
in their time. But during the two centuries prior to 500 n.c., 
these walls enclosed a full and thriving population, in the ivosporiiy 
j)lenitude of prosperity,—with a surrounding territory petweln 
extensive as '^ell as fertile,resorted to by purchasers 
of corn from Koine in years of scarcity, and unassailed as yet ])y 
formidable neighbours—and with a coast and harbours well-suited 
to maritime commerce. At that jieriod the town of Capua (if 
indeed it existed at all) was of very inferior importance. The 
chief part of the rich plain around it was included in the posses¬ 
sions of Cumm not unworthy probably, in the sixth century n.c., 
to be numbered with Sybaris and Kroton. 

The decline of Cuma? begins in the first half of the fifth ccntui y 
15.c. (500-450 B.C.), first from the growth of hostile powers in 


^ * Strabo, v. p. 243. Kai fLaiirKiSv ■ 
ot ^fiodv(r6fM€vot Kol iXa(r6/jLtvoi robs Ka- , 
Taxdoviovs daijjLouas, bvroov rwv vcprjyov- ' 
fi4vu)p rk TolaZ^ Upioiv, rjpyo\a^rjK6r<op ■ 
Thp r6rrov. 

, “ I)i()ii 3 ’^s. H. iv. Gl, 02, vi. 21 ; Lm% I 
n. 34. ' 

^ See, respecting tlie transmission of ' 
ideas and tables from the ^^olic Kj'nie ! 
to Cunife in Campania, the first volume 
of this History, chap, xv, \ 

The fatlier of Hesiod was a native of 
Kyino: we find in tlie He- ' 
Theogony (ad f n.) mention of ' 
Latiiuis as the son of Od^^ssens and | 
Cii'cO: Servius cites the same from the ! 
A«r7rt5o7rotta of Hesiod (Servius ad Virg. i 


.i35n. xii. 1G2; compare Cato, Fragment, 
p. 33, ed. liioii). The great famiJ,y of 
the Maniilii at Tusculinu also dei-iyed 
their origin from Odysseus and Circe 
(Livy, i. 49). 

The tomb of Klpenor, the lost com¬ 
panion of Odj^sseus, was shown at Cir- 
ceii in the days of Theophrastus (Hist. 
Plant. V. 8 , 3) and Sky lax (c. lo)- 

Hesiod notices the j)romontory of Po- 
lonis, the Strait of Messina, and the 
islet of Ortygia at Syracuse (JJitxlor. iv. 
85 ; Strabo, i. p. 23). 

^ Livy, ii. 9. 

» Niebuhr, Ib'uiiisch. (Jeschicht. vol. 
i. p. 70, 2iid edit. 
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the interior—tlie Tuscans and Samnites—next from violent in- 
Decline of tcstinc dissonsioiis and a destructive despotism. The town 
600 i.c. ^ was assailed by a formidable host of invaders from the 
interior, Tuscans reinforced by Umbrian and Daunian allies; which 
Dionysius refers to ihe G4th Olympiad (524-520 b.c.), though 
upon what chronological authority we do not know, and though 
this same time is marked by Eusebius as the date of the foundation 
of Dikaiarchia from Cumae. The invaders, in spite of great dis¬ 
parity of number, were bravely repelled by the Cumaeans, chiefly 
through the heroic example of a citizen then first known and dis- 
tinguished—Aristodemus Malakus. The government of the city 
was oligarchical, and the oligarchy from that day became jealous 
of Aristodemus; who, on his part, acquired extraordinary popu¬ 
larity and influence among the people. Twenty years afterw^ards, 
the Latin city of Aricia, an ancient ally of Cuma?, being attacked 
by a Tuscan host, entreated succour from the Cummans. The 
lUivoiution oligarchy of the latter thought this a good opportunity to 
themselves of Aristodemus, whom they despatched by 
sea to Aricia, with rotten vessels and an insuflicient body 
of troops. But their stratagem failed and proved their ruin; for 
the skill and intrepidity of Aristodemus sufliced for the rescue 
of Aricia. He broug-ht back his trooj)s victorious and devoted 
to himself personally. He then, partly by force, partly by sti*ata- 
gem, subverted the oligarchy, ])ut to death the principal rulers, 
and constituted himself desj)ot. By a jealous energy, by dis¬ 
arming the people, and by a body of mcrcenaiics, he maintained 
himself in this authority tor twenty years, running his career of 
lust and inicpiity until old age. At length a conspiracy of the 
oppressed ])o})ulation proved successful against him; he was slain 
with all his family, and many of his chief partisans, and the former 
government was n.'stored.^ 

The desj)otism of Aristodemus falls during the exile of the 
luvnsionof cxpellcd Tarquin~ (to whom he gave shelter) from Rome, 
tSSwih and during the government of Gelon at Syracuse. Such 
Ki"thc calamitous period of dissension and misrule was one of 
mtorior. great causcs of the decline of Cumse. Nearly at the 

same time, the Tuscjan power, both by land and sea, appears at its 
maximum; while the 4"uscan estciblishracnt at Capua also begins, 
if we adopt the mra of the town as given by Cato.* There was 
thus created at the expense of Cuma? a powerful city, which w^as 

^ The history of AristodoiiiuM Mala- * Livy, ii. 21. 
kuft is given at some length by l)iouy- ^ Velleius Patercul. i. . 
sius of Halikarnassus (viii. 3-10). 
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still farther aggrandised afterwards when conquered and occupied 
by the Samnites; whose invading tribes, under their own name or 
that of Lucanians, extended themselves during the fifth and fourtli 
centuries b.c. even to the shores of the Gulf of Tarentum.^ Cumm 
was also exposed to formidable dangers from the sea-side: a fleet 
either of Tuscans alone, or of Tuscans and Carthaginians united, 
assailed it in 474 b.c., wlicn it was only rescued by the active 
interposition of Hiero despot of Syracuse ; by whoso naval force the 
invaders were repelled with slaughter.^ These incidents go partly 
to indicate, partly to explain, the decline ot the most ancient Hel¬ 
lenic settlement in Italy—a decline from which it never rccover(‘d. 

After briefly sketching the history of Cuma-, we pass naturally 
to that scries of powerful colonies which were established in Sicily 
and Italy beginning w\th 735 b.c. —enterprises in wdiich (lialkis, 
Corinth, Megara, Sparta, the Achseans in Peloponnesus and the 
J^okrians out of Peloponnesus, \vcre all concerned. Chalkis, the 
im^lropolis of Gumm, became also the metropolis of Naxos, the 
most ancient Grecian colony in Sicily, on the eastern coast of the 
island, betw^een the Strait of Messina and Mount A^tna. 

The great number of Grecian settlements, from difh'ront colo¬ 
nising towns, which appear to have taken eflTect within a 
few^ years u])on the eastern coast of Italy and Sicily— ^1/’^ 

from the lapygian Cape to Cape Pacliyiius—h'ads us to sl'l-i’’: 
suppose that the extraordinary capacities of the country 
for receiving new settlers had become know n only sud- • 
denly. The colonies follow so close upon ea(*h other, that the 
example of the first cannot have been the single determining 
motive to those which follow ed. I shall have occasion to ])oint out, 
even a century later (on the occasion of the settlement of Kyrene), 
the narrow range of Cilrecian navigation ; so that the j)revious su])- 
posed ignorance would not be at all incredible, were it not for the 
fact of the pre-existing colony of Cuma‘. Accoiding to the j)ra(> 
tice universal with Grecian ships—which rarely permitted them¬ 
selves to lose sight of the coast except in cases of absolute lujccssity 
'—every man, wdio navigated from Greece to Italy or Sicily, first 
coasted along the shores of Akarnania and Epirus until he reached 
the latitude of Korkyra; he then struck across first to tliat island, 
next to the lapygian promontory, from whence he procec(h;(l along 
the eastern coast of Italy (the Gulfs of Tarentiim and Scpiillace) 
to the southern promontory of Calabria and the Sicilian Strait; he 
’V'ould then sail, still coastwise, cither to Syracuse or to Curiim, 

* Compare Strabo, v. p. 250; vi. p. says Velleius, L c. 

2U4. ‘‘Oumanos Osca mutavit viciuia/' ^ Diodor. xi. 51; Pindar. Pjdih. i, 71. 
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according to his destination. So different are nautical habits now, 
that this fact requires special notice. We must recollect moreover, 
that in 735 b.c., there were yet no Grecian settlements either in 
Epirus or in Korkyra: outside of the Gulf of Corinth, the world 
was non-Hellenic, with the single exception of the remote Cumae. 
A little before the last-mentioned period, Theokles (an Athenian 
Fonndatian ^ Chalkidiaii—probably the latter), being cast by 
sicuy^by^’^ storms on the coast of Sicily, became acquainted with 
Theokles. tempting character of the soil, as well as with the 

dispersed and half*organised condition of the petty Sikcl commu¬ 
nities who occupied it.^ The oligarchy of Clialkis, acting upon 
the information which he brought back, sent out under his guid¬ 
ance settlers,^ (Jhalkidian and Naxian, who founded the Sicilian 
Naxos. Theokles and his companions on landing first occupied the 
eminence of Taurus, immediately overhanging the sea (whereon was 
established four centuries afterwards the town of Tauromeniurn, 
after Naxos had been destroyed by the Syracusan despot Diony¬ 
sius) ; for they had to make good their position against the Sikcls, 
who WT're in occupation of the neighbourhood, and whom it was requi¬ 
site either to dispossess, or to subjugate. After they had acquired 
spotwhpre secure })ossession of the territory, the site of the city 


file Greeks transfciTcd to a convenient spot adjoining ; but the 


first, ljuuU'd 


hill first occupicd remained ever memorable, both to 
afterwards. Grocks aiid to Sikcls. Oil it WTis crectcd the altar of 
Apollo Archegetes, the divine patron who (through his oracle at 
Delphi) had sanctioned and determined Hellenic colonisation in 
the island. The, altar remained permanently as a sanctuary, com¬ 
mon to all the Sicilian Greeks, where the Theors or sacred envoys 
from their various cities, when they visited the Olympic and other 
festivals of Greece, wctc always in the habit of offering sacrifice 
immediately before their departure. To the indigenous Sikels who 
maintained their autonomy, on the other hand, the hill was an 
object of lasting but odious recollection, as the spot in which 
Grecian conquest and intrusion had first begun; so that at the 
distance of three centuries and a half from the event, we find them 
still animated by this sentiment in obstructing the foundation of 
Tauromeniurn.^ 

At the time when Theokles landed, the Sikels were in possession 


' Thucyd. vi. 3; Strabo, vi. p. 2C7. 

® The admixture of Naxian colonists 
may be admitted, as well upon the pre¬ 
sumption arising from tlie name, as 
from the statement of Hcllanikus, ap. 
Stephan. Byz. v. XoKkIs, 


Ej)horus put together into one the 
Chalkidiaii and the Megarian migrations, 
which Thucydides represents fus distinct 
(Ephorus ap. Strabo, vi. p. 207). 

* Thncyd. vi. 3; Diodor. xiv. 59-88. 
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of the larger half of the island, lying chiefly to the east of the 
lleriean mountains'—a continuous ridge stretching from Ante-iu-i- 
north-west to south-east, distinct from that chain of de- KionoJ^’ 
tached mountains, much higher, called the Nebrodcs, which 
run nearly parallel with the northern shore. ^V^est of the Herman 
hills were situated the Sikans; and west of these latter, Kryx and 
Egesta, the possessions of the ^lymi: along the western j)ortioii of 
the northern coast, also, were placed Motyc, Soloeis, and l^uionnus 
(now^ Palermo), the Phcnician or ('arthaginian seaports. The 
formation (or at least the extension) of these three last-mentioned 
ports, however, was a consecjuence of the multiplied Gn^cian colo¬ 
nies ; for the Plienicians down to this time had not founded any 
territorial or permanent establishments, but had contented them¬ 
selves with occupying in a temporary way various capes or cir¬ 
cumjacent islets, for the purpose of trade with the interior. Tlie 
arrival of formidable Greek settlers, maritime like theins(‘lves, 
induced them to abandon these outlying factories, and to concen¬ 
trate their strength in the three considerable towns above-named, 
all near to that corner of the island which ap])roaclied most closely 
to Carthage. The east side of Sicily, and most j)art of the south, 
were left open to the Greeks, with no other opj)osition than that of 
the indigenous Sikels and Sikans, who were gradually e^xpelled 
fronnall contact wdth the sea-shore, except on part of the north side 
of the island—and who were indeed so unpractised at sea as well 
as destitute of shipping, that in the tale of their old migration out 
of Italy into Sicily, the Sikels wore affirmed to have crossed the 
narrow strait u})on rafts at a moment of favourable wind.'*^ 

In the vei*y next year^ to the foundation of Naxos, Corintli began 
her part in the colonisation of the island. A body of 
settlers, under the (Ekist Archias, landed in the islet ol‘ iMcns<*. 
Grtygia, farther southward on the eastern coast, expelled the Sikel 
occupants, and laid the first stone of the mighty Syracuse. Orty- 
gia, two English miles in circumference, was separated from the 
main island only by a narrow channel, which wns bridged over 
’when the city was occupied and enlarged by Gclon in the 72jid 
Olympiad, if not earlier. It formed only a small part, though the 
most secure and best-fortified part, of the vast space which the city 
afterwards occupied. But it sufficed alone for the inhabitants ^ 


^ Mimnert places the boundary of Si- 
hcls and Sikans at these mountains : 
Otto Siefert (Akragas und sein Gebiet, 
Ilamhurg, l84o, p. 5.‘3) places it at the 
Gemelli Colles, rather more to the west¬ 
ward—thus contracting the domain of I 


the Sikans : compare Diodor. iv. 8J 8 .j. 
* Thucyd. vi. . 

Mr Fvnes Clinton disciisses tho 
a?ra of Syracuse, Fasti Jlcllenici, ad n.c. 
7o4, and the same work vol. ii. Appen¬ 
dix xi. p. 204. 
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during a considerable time, and the present city in its modern 
decline has again reverted to the same modest limits. Moreover 
Ortygia offered anotlier advantage of not less value. It lay across 
the entrance of a spacious harbour, approached by a narrow mouth, 
and its fountain of Arethusa was memorable in antiquity both for 
abundance and goodness of water. We should have been glad to 
learn something respecting the nuigbers, character, position, nati¬ 
vity, &c. of these primitive emigrants, the founders of a city after¬ 
wards comprising a vast walled circuit, which Strabo reckons at 180 
stadia, but which the modern observations of Colonel Leake 
announce as fourteen English miles,' or about 122 stadia. We arc 
told only that many of them came from the Corinthian village of 
Tenca, and that one of them sold to a comrade on the voyage his 
lot of land in j)rosi)ectivc, for the price of a honey-cake. The little 
which we hear about the determining motives^ of the colony refers 
to the personal character of the (nkist. Archias son of Euagetus, 
one of the governing gens of the Bacchiadu' at Corinth, in tlie 
violent prosecution of unbridled lust, had caused, though uninten¬ 
tionally, the death of a free youth named AktsDon; whose father 
Melissus, after having vainly endeavoured to })rocure redress, slew 
himself at the Isthmian games, invoking the vengeance of Poseidon 
against the aggressor.*' Such were the destructive effects of this 
paternal curse, that Archias was compelled to expatriate. -The 
Bacchiadm placed him at the lu'.ad of tiie emigrants to Ortygia, in 
734 n.c.: at that time, probably, this was a sentence of banishment 
to which no man of commanding station would submit except under 
the pressure of necessity. 

There yet remained room for new settlements betw een Naxos and 
Lcouiini Syracuse ; and Theokles, the mkist of Naxos, found him- 
aud Katana. ^ situatiou to occupy part of this space only five 

years after the foundation of‘Syracuse : perhaps he may have been 
joined by fresh settlm*s. lie attacked and ex])elled the Hikels^ from 
the fertile spot called Leontini, seemingly about half-way dowm on 
the eastern coast betw^ecn Mount AEtna and Syracuse ; and also from 
Katana, immediately adjoining to Mount .Aitna, which still retains 
both its name and its imj)ortance. Two new Chalkidic colonies w ere 
thus founded—Theokles himself becoming oekist of Leontini, and 
Euarchus, chosen by the Katansean settlers themselves, of Katana. 

The city of Megara was not behind Corinth and Chalkis in 


^ See Colonel Leake, notes on tlie tarch, Narrat. Amator. p. 772; Scliol. 
Topography of Symeuse, p. 41. Apollon. Khod. iv. 1212. 

^ Athena?, iv, 167; Strabo, ix. p. 380. ^ Polyoenus (v. 3, 1) describes the 

3 Diodor. Frag. Lit. viii. p. 24 ; Plu- stratagem of Theokles on this occasion. 
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furnishing emigrants to Sicily. Lamis the Megarian, having now 
arrived with a body of colonists, took possession first Me-amu 
of a new spot called Trotilus, but afterwards joined the 
recent Chalkidian settlement at Leontiiii. The two bodies of settlers, 
however, not living in harmony, Lamis, with his companions, was 
soon expelled; he then occupied Thapsus,^ at a little distance to 
the nortliward of Ortygia or Syracuse, and shortly afterwards died. 
His followers made an alliamre with Hybloii, king of a mnghbour- 
ing tribe of Sikels, who invited them to settle in his territory. 
They accepted the proposition, relinquished Thapsiis, aiid founded, 
in conjunction with Hybldn, the city called the Ilybheau Megara, 
between Lcontini and Syracuse. This incident is the more worthy 
of notice, bi^cause it is one of the instances wdiich we find of a 
Gnician colony beginning by amicable fusion with the pre-(‘xisting 
residents: Thucydides seems to conceive the ])rince Hybldn as 
betraying his ])e()ple against their wishes to the (Greeks." 

It was thus that, during the space of five yc^ars, several distinct 
])odics of Greek emigrants had rapidly succeeded each other in 
Sicily. For the next forty years, we do not hear of any fresh 
arrivals, M'hich is the more easy to understand as there were during 
that interval several considerable foundations on the coast of Italy, 
which ])robably took off'the disposable Greek setthirs. At lengtii, 
forty-five years after the foundation of Syracuse, a fresh 
body of settlers arrived; partly from Rhodes under 
Antiphemus, partly from Krete under Ihitinius. Tliey foniuh'd 
tlu^ city of Gela on the south-western front of the island, l)et\\eim 
Cape Pacliyiius and Lilybmum (b.o. 690) — still on the territory of 
the Sikels, though extending ultimately to a portion of that of the 
Sikans.'^ The name of the city W'as given from that of the iK‘igh- 
boiiring river Gela. 

One other fresh migration from Greece to Sicily renuiins to be 
mentioned, though we cannot assign the exact date of it. Zi.niiit'. 

The town of Zankle (now Messina), on the strait between 
Italy and Sicily, was at first occupied by certain privateers 
or pirates from Cumae—the situation being eminently convenient 
for their operations. Ilut the success of the other Chalkidic settle¬ 
ments imjmrted to this nest of pirates a more enlargcMl and honour¬ 
able character. A body of new settlers joined them from (Jhalkis 

* I’olysenus details a treacherous stra- (rafxivov, 
tageiu whereby this expulsion is said to Thucyd. vi. ^ ; Diodor. Exccr])t. 

accomplished (v. 5, 2). Vatican, ed. Maii, I'rugin. xiii. p. lo ; 

*■ Thucyd. vi. 3. *'T/3Aaj|/oy tov fiacri- Pausanias, viii. dO; 2, 

Afcos ’Kpo^6uT05 r^p x^pap koL Kadriyyj- 
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and other towns of Euboea, the land was regularly divided, and 
two joint oekists were provided to qualify the town as a member of 
the Hellenic communion—Perieres from Chalkis, and Krataemenes 
from Cumae. Tlic name Zankle had been given by the primitive 
Sikel occu])ants of the place, meaning in their language a fickle; 
but it was afterwards changed to Messeue by Anaxilas despot of 
Rhegium, who, when he conquered the town, introduced new inha- 
bitJints in a manner hereafter to be noticed.^ 

Besides these emigrations direct from Greece, the llellenie 
Siib-coionios colonies in Sicily became themselves the founders of sub- 
colonies. Thus the Syracusans, seventy years after their 
inarimi, Hie. settlement (b.c. 6()4), founded Akra;—Kasmeine, 

twenty years afterwards (n.c. 644), and Kaniarina forty-five yc'ars 
after Kasinciue (b.c. 599): Daskon and. Mcriekolus were the 
cekists of the latter, which became in process of time an indepen¬ 
dent and considerable town, while Akrte and Kasmenm seem to 
have remained subject to Syracuse. Kamarina was on the south¬ 
western side of the island, forming the boundary of the Syracusan 
territory towards Gela. Kallipolis was established from Naxos, 
and Euboea (a town so called) from Leontini.*'^ 

Hitherto the Greeks had colonised altogether on the territory 
AKripoiihnn Sikels. But thc tlircc towns which remain to h(^ 

s. liuns. Hi-’ Tnenlioned were all founded in that of the Hikans' —■ 
Agrigentum or Akragas—Belinus—and Himera. Tlic 
two former were both on thc south-western coast—Agrigentum 
bordering upon (icla on the one side and upon Keliniis on the other. 
Himera was situated on the westerly portioii of thc northern coast 
—thc single Ilc'llcni(‘. establishment, in thc time of Thucydides, 
which that long line of coast presented. The Inhabitants of the 
Hybla'an Mt'gara were founders of >Seliniis, about 030 b.c., a 
century after their own Establishment. Thc mkist l^amillns, 
according to the usual Hellenic practice, was invited from their 
metropolis Megara in Greece Proper, but we are not told how 
many fresh settlers came v^ith him : the language of Thucydides 
leads us to suppose that the new town was peopled chiefly from the 
Hyblman Megarians themselves. The town of Akragas or Agri¬ 
gentum, called after the neighbouring river of the former name, 

1 Thucyd. yi. 4. the Sikanian toMiships or villages, with 

^ Strabo, vi. p. 272. its prioce Teutus, is said to have been 

3 Stephaims Byz. St/car/a, ^ Trept'xojpos conquered by Phalaris despot of Agn- 
*AKpayayrivwy. Horodot. vii. 170; Dio- geutuiu, through a mixture of craft and 
dor. iv. 78. force (Polyicn. v. 1, 4). 

Vessa, the most considerable among i 
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was founded from Gela in b.c. 582. Its oekists were Aristonous 
and Pystilus, and it received the statutes and religious character¬ 
istics of Gela. Hirnera, on the other hand, was founded from 
Zankle, under three ocklsts, Eukleides, Siinus, and Sakoii. The 
chief jjart of its inhabitants were of Chalkidic race, and its legal 
and religious characteristics were Chalkidic. But a portion of the 
settlers were Syracusan exiles, called Myletid.T, who iiad benm 
expelled from home? by a sedition, so that the lIiiner<Tan dialect 
was a mixture of Doric and Chalkidic. I liinera was situated not 
for from the towns of the Elymi—Eryx and Egesta. 

Such were the chief establishments founded by the Greeks in 
Sicily during the two centuries after their first settlement lV()sp(‘nty of 
in 7o5 B.c. The few particulars just stated respecting uni kV. 
tl)eni are wortliy of all confidence—for they come to us from 
Thucydides—but they are unfortunately too few to att'ord the least 
satisfaction to our curiosity. It cannot be dou])ted that these first 
two centuries were ])erlods of steady increase and pros))erity among 
tJie Sicilian Greeks, undisturbed by those distractions and cala¬ 
mities which, supervened afterwards, and which led indeed to the 
extraordinary aggrandisement of some of their communities, hut 
also to the ruin of several others. Moreover it seems that llui 
Carthaginians in Sic/dy gave them no trouble until th(' tinu' of 
Gelon. Tluur ])osition will indeed seem singularly advantageous, 
if we consider the extraordinary fertility of the soil in this fine 
island, especially near the sea—its capacity for corn, wine and oil, 
the spcHues of cultivation to which the (ircek hushandmaii had 
been accustomed under less iiivourable circumstances—its abundant 
fisheries on the coast, so important in Grecian diet, and continuing 
uudlminished even at the present day—togetlun* with she(‘}), catth^ 
hides, wool, and timber from the native j)opulation in the interior. 
Tliese natives seem to have been of rude pastoral habits, disjKU’scal 
cither among petty bill-villages, or in caverns hewn out of the 
rock, like the primitive inhabitants of the Balearic islands and 
Sardinia; so that Sicily, like New Zealand in our cemtury, was 
now for tlie first time a})proacbed by organised industry and 
tillage.^ Their progress, though very great, during this most 

^ Of these Sikel or Sikan caverns of a primitive ami i)a.-tA»ral pcftplc to- 
Wany traces yet remain: see Otto^ie- wards a town, and are ^rcnoraily 
fcTt, Akragas und sein Oebiet, pp. out regularity as to shape and magm- 
4..), 49, 55, and the work of (’aptain W. tude: in after-ages they jjerhaps served 
H. Smyth—Sicily and its Islands, Lon- as a retreat in time of danfjjer, and us a 
don, 1824, p. 190. place of security, in case of extraordinary 

“These cryptaj (observes the latter) alarm, for women, children, and 
^^I'pcar to have been the earliest effort ables. In this light, 1 was particularly 
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prosperous interval (between the foundation of Naxos in 735 b.c. 
to the rtiign of Gelon at Syracuse in 485 n.c.), is not to be com¬ 
pared to that of the English colonies in America; hut it was 
nevertheless very great, and appears greater from being concen¬ 
trated as it was in and around a few cities. In^vidual spreading 
and separation of rc^sidemee were rare, nor did they consist cither 
with the security or the social feelings of a Grecian colonist. "Jlie 
city to which ho belonged was the central point of his existence, 
where the produce which he raised was brought home to be stored 
or sold, and where alone his active life, political, domestic, religious, 
recreative, &c., was carried on. There wcrc^ dispersed tbrougliout 
the territory of the city small fortified places and garrisons,^ serving 
as tem])orary protection to the cultivators in case of sudden inroaxl; 
but there was no permaiKmt residence for the free citizen except 
the town itself. This was, perha])s, even more the case in a 
colonial settlement, where everything began and sprc'ad from one 
central point, than in Attica,, wliere the sej)arate villages had once 
nourished a population politically independent. Tt was in the 
town, therefore, that the aggregate increase of the colony })alpably 
concentrated itself—])roperty as well as population—jmvate ('om- 
fort and luxury not less than jmblic force and grandeur. Such 
growth and improvement was of course sustained by the cultivation 
of the territoi’Y, but the evidences of it were most manifest in the 
town. The large po]julation which we shall have occasion to 
notice as belonging to Agrigentum, Sybaris, and other cities, will 
illustrate this position. 

There is a,nothin' point of some importance to mcnition in regard 
Mixed dia- to the Si(*,iliaii and Italian cities. The T)opulation of the 
popiihitiori. town itself may have been jirincipally, though not wholly, 
Greek; but the ])opulation of the territory lielonging to the town, 
or of the dt‘pendent villages which covered it, must have been in 
a great measure Sikel or Sikan. The proof of this is found in a 


struck with the rcscinhlanco these rude 
li.'ibitiitions boi*e to tlie caves I had seen 
ill Owhyhce, for similar uses. The 
Troglodyte villages of Northcni Africa, 
of which I saw several, are also pre¬ 
cisely the same. 

The rock caves of Sicily are re- 
imrkable. The southern walls of Agri- 
geiitum are formed of a continued line 
of rocks which supported the town. In 
the inside of this natural wall 
vated the tombs of (probably) the prin¬ 
cipal citizens. The very interesting 


ruins of little Akro), high up in the 
Hcnean range, nestle under a cliff in 
which numbers of tombs are excavated. 
The Necropolis of Syracuse, between 
Achradina and the Great Harbour, is 
composed of similar rock excavations: 
arid there are subterraneous galleries or 
catacombs also high up in Epipolie.” 

About the early cave-residences in 
Sardinia and tlie Balearic islands, con¬ 
sult Diodor, v, 15-17. 

‘ Thucydid. vi. 45. rh V€ptir4\ta tA 
4y T7? Syracuse). 
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circumstance common to all the Sicilian and Italian Greeks— 
the peculiarity of their weights, measures, monehiry 
system, and language. The pound and ounce are divi- 
sions and denominations belonging altogether to Italy 
and Sicily, and unknown originally to the Greeks, whose 
scale consisted of the oholus, the drachma, the mina, and ere<>ks. 
the talent. Among the Greeks, too, the metal first and most com¬ 
monly employed for money w^as silver, while in Italy and Sicily 
copper was the primitive metal made use of. Now among all tlu^ 
Italian and Sicilian Greeks a scale of w^eight and money arosci 
(piite different from that of the Greeks at home, formed hy a com- 
hination and adjustment of the one of these systems to the other. 
It is in many points complex and difficult to understand, hut in the 
final result the native system seems to be predominant, and the 
Grecian system subordinate.^ Such a consequence as this could 
not have ensued, if the Greek settlers in Italy and Sicily had ke])t 
themselves apart as communities, and had merely carried on com¬ 
merce and barter with communities of Sikels. It iin])lies a fusion 
of the two races in the same community, though doubtless in the 
relation of superior and subject, and not in that of equals. Tlu', 
Greeks on arriving in the island expelled the nativi^s from the 
town, perhaps also from the lands immediately round the town. 
Hut when they gradually extended their territory, this was j)ro- 
bably accomplished, not by the expulsion, but by the subjugation, 
of those Sikel tribes, whose villages, much subdivided and each 
individually ])etty, their aggressions successiv(*ly touched. 

At the time wdieii Theokles landed on the hill near Naxos, and 
Archias in the islet of Ortygia, and when each of tliem expelh'd 
the Sikels fi’om that particular spot, there were Siktd villagers ot 
little communities spread through all the neighbouring crountry. 
Hy the gradual encroachments of the colony, some of these might 

‘ Respecting the statical and mone- copper, at the time when the vtilnation 
tary system, prevalent among the Italian was taken. 

and Sicilian Greeks, see Aristot. Frag- The common denominations of money 
ineiit. ircpl UoKiTfiwv, ed. Neumann, p. and weight (with the exception of tins 
; Pollux, iv. 174, ix. 80-87; and 1 talent, the meaning of which was altered 
above all, Boeckh, Metrologie, ch. xviii. j while the word Wiis retained/ st^em to 
P- 292, and the abstract and review of i have been all borrowed by the Ibilian 
that work in the Classical Museum, No. and Sicilian Greeks from t})e Siked <>r 
1; also O. Muller, Die Etrusker, vol. i. Italic scale, not from thi’ Crecian^ vovfx- 

f4.os,\lrpa,S€Kd\irpoy, rreyrr}Kovrd\irp(>u, 

The Sicilian Greeks reckoned by ta- : TrcvroiryKiovj 6|«y, rerpas, 
jents, each consisting of 120 litne or 1 (see Fragments of Kpieh.'irmua 

bbr^ : the .iEginajan obolus was the and Sophron, ap. Ahrens _de Dialeeto 
equivalent of the litra, having been'*the j Dorica, Appendix, pp. 471, 472, 
value in silver of a pound weight of 1 and Athense. xi. p. 479). 

VOL. II. 2 M 
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be dispossessed and driven out of the plains near the coast into the 
more mountiilnous regions of the interior. But many of them 
doubtless found it convenient to submit, to surrender a portion of 
their lands, and to hold the rest as subordinate villagers of an Hel¬ 
lenic city community.^ We find even at the time of the Athenian 
invasion (414 n.c.) villages existing in distinct identity as Sikels, 
yet subject and tributary to Syracuse. 

« Moreover the influence which the Greeks exercised, though in 
Siko.is and the first instance essentially compulsory, became also in 
dlmilyE' P<^^t self-operating—the ascendency of a higher over a 
leiiised. lowcr Civilization. It was the working of concentrated 
townsmen, safe among one another by their walls and, by mutual 
confidence, and surrounded by more or less of ornament, public as 
well as private—upon dispersed, unprotected, artless villagers, who 
could not be insensible to the charm of that superior intellect, 
imagination, and organisation, which wrought so powerfully upon 
the whole contemporaneous world. To understand the action of 
thc'.sc superior immigrants upon the native but inferior Sikels, 
during those three earliest centuries (730-430 n.c.) which followed 
the arrival of Archias and Theokles, we have only to study the 
continuance of the same action duriiif? the three succeedinfr cen- 
turies which preceded the age of Cicero. At the period when 
Athens undertook the siege of Syracuse (n.c. 415), the interior 
of the island was occupied by Sikel and Sikan communities, 
autonomous and retaining their native customs and language.^ 
But in tlie time of Verres and Cicero (three centuries and a half 
afterwards) the interior of the island as well as the maritime 
regions had become hellenised: the towns in the interior were then 
hardly less Greek than those on the coast. Cicero contrasts 
favourably the character of the Sicilians with that of the Greeks 
• generally (/. e. the Greeks out of Sicily), but he nowhere distin¬ 
guishes Greeks in Sicily from native Sikels; ^ nor Enna and Ocn- 

1 Tlincycl, vi. 88. ^ Beventy years after its foundation colo- 

2 Thucyd. vi. 02-87; vii. 13. nised Akra?, also Enna, situated in the 

3 Cicero in Vorrem, Act. ii. lib. iv. o. centre of the island'^ (Hist, of Dorians, 

2l>-51; Diodor. v. b. ^ i. 7). Enna is mentioned by Ste- 

Contra.st tlie^ manner in wbicb Cicero pbanus Byz. as a Syracusan foundation, 
speaks of Agyriuin, Ceuturipi and Enna, , but without notice of the date of its 
with the description of those places Jis foundation, which must have been 
inhabited by autonomous Sikels, b.c. much later than Muller here affirms. 
blMj, ill the wars of the elder Dionysius Serra di Falco (Antichith di Sicilia, In* 
(Diodor, xiv. 5.5, 58, 78). Both Sikans trod. t. i. p. 9) gives Enna as having 
and Sikels were at that time completely been founded later than Akr«n, hut 
distinguished from the Greeks, in the earlier than Kasmenso; for which date 
centre of the island. 1 flhd no authority. Talaria (see Stepln 

0. MiUler states that Syracuse Byz. ad voc.) is also mentioned as an- 
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turipi from Katana and Agrigentum. The little Sikel villages 
became gradually semi-hellenised and merged into subjects of a 
Grecian town: during the first three centuries, this cliaiige took 
place in the regions of the coast—during tlie following three cen¬ 
turies, in the regions of the interior; and probably w ith greater 
rapidity and effect in the earlier period, not only because the 
action of the Grecian communities was then closer, more concen¬ 
trated, and more compulsory, but because also the obstinate tribes 
could then retire into the interior. 

The Greeks in Sicily are thus not to be considered as purely 
Greeks, but as modified by a mixture of Sikel and Slkan 
language, customs, and character. Each town included urtcksin 
in its non-privileged population a number of semi- those in 
hellenised Sikels (or Sikans, as the case might be), wlio ^ 

though in a state of dependence, contributed to mix the breed and 
influence the entire mass. ^Ve have no reason to suppose that the 
Sikel or Qinotrian language ever became written, like Latin, 
Oscan, or Umbrian.^ The inscriptions of Segesta and llalesus are 
all in Doric Greek, which supplanted the native tongue for ])ublic 
purposes as a separate language, but not without becoming itself 
modified in the confluence. In following the ever-renewed suc¬ 
cession of violent politiciil changes, the inferior ca])acity of regu¬ 
lated and pacific popular government, and the more unrestrainc^d 
voluptuous licence—which the Sicilian and Italian Greeks^ exhibit 
as compared with Athens and the cities of Greece rro})er—we 
must call to mind that we are not dealing with pure Hellenism; 
and that the native element, though not unfavourable to activity or 
increase of wealth, prevented the Grecian colonist from partaking 
fully in that imj)roved organisation which we so distinctly trace in 
Athens from Solon downwards. How much the taste, habits, 
ideas, religion, and local mythes, of the native Sikels passed into 
the minds of the Sikeliots or Sicilian Greeks, is shown by the cha¬ 
racter of their literature and poetry. Sicily was the native country 
of that rustic mirth and village buffoonery which gave birth to the 
primitive comedy—politicised and altered at Athens so as to suit 
men of the market-place, the ekklesia, and the dikasb^ry—Idt'iid- 
ing, in the comedies of the Syracusan Epicharmus, c()j)ious details 
about the indulgences of the table (for which the ancient Sicilians 
were renowned) with Pythagorean philosophy and moral maxims 

otlier Syracusan city, of which we do | 1. p. 3. 

not know either the date or the parti- 2 pi^to, Epistol. vii. p. Hantus, 
cujars of foundation. Budens, Act. i. Sc. i. Act. u, Sc. 

Alireua, De 0i^ecto Dorica, sect. vi. 58, 

2 M 2 
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but given with all the naked simplicity of common life, in a sort 
of rhythmical j)rose witliout even the restraint of a fixed metre, by 
the Syracusan Sophroii in his lost Mimes, and afterwards polished 
as well as idealised in the Bucolic poetry of Theokritus.^ That 
which is commonly termed the Doric comedy was, in great part at 
least, the Sikel comedy taken up by Dorian composers—the Doric 
race and dialect b(iing decidedly predominant in Sicily. The 
npinners thus dramatised belonged to that coarser vein of humour 
which the Doric (Treeks of the town had in common with the serni- 
hellenised Sikels of the circumjacent villages. Moreover it seems 
probable that this rustic j) 0 ])ulation enabled the despots of the 
Greco-Sicilian towns to form easily and cheaply those bodies of 
mercenary troops, by wdiom their power was sustained,^ and whose 
presence rendered the continuance of popular government, even 
supposing it begun, all but impossible. 

It was the destiny of most of the Grecian colonial establishments 
jfativopo- to perish by the growth and aggression of those inland 
Sicily not, powors Upon wliose coast they were planted; powers 
eumiRb U) wbicb gradually acquired, from the vicinity of the Greeks, 
nudabie to a military and political organisation, and a power of con- 
set tierJ. centrated action, such as they had not originally pos¬ 

sessed. But in Sicily the Sikels were not numerous enough even 
to maintain pcjrrnanently their own nationality, and were ultimately 
penetrated on all sides hy Hellenic ascendency and maimers. We 
sikoi prince ncverthtdess come to one remarkable attempt, made 

Duketins. Py iiativo Sikel prince in the 82nd Olympiad (455 n.c.) 
—the enterprising I^ukethis—to group many Sikel petty villages 
into one considerahle town, and thus to raise his countrymen into 
the Grecian stage of polity and organisation. Had there been 
any Sikel prince endowed with these siq)erior ideas at the time 


' Timokroon, 5 ap. Ahrens, 

Do Dialecto Doi-icfi, j). 478—2i/€€Abs 
Uorl rav fiarip' 

Bernbardy, (Trimdrias dor Geschichte 
dor Griech. Littcratur, vo). ii. eh. 120. 
(sect. 2-5; Grysar, J)e DoneD.siuin Co- 
moedia. Cologne, 1828, ch. i. j)p. 41, 55, 
57 , 210; Boeckh, De Grtocjc Tragood. 
Princip. p. ‘*^-5 Aristot. ap. Atheuje. xi. 
505. The kSttu^os Koein.s to have been 
a native Sikel fashion, borrowed by the 
Greeks (Atbenious, xv. pp. 00(i-008). 

The Sicilian ^ovKoKiacrgbs wivs a fashion 
among the Sicilian herdsmen earlier than 
Kpicharnins, who noticed the alleged 
diivontor of it, Diomus, the ^ovkoKos 
(Athense. xiv. p. Glu;. The 


I rustic manners and speech represented 
in the Sicilian comedy arc contrasted 
with the town manners and speech of 
the Attic comedy, by Plautus, Persae, 
Act. iii. Sc. i. v. 81:— 

“ Ijibrorimi cccillum baboo plenum soracum. 
Dabuntur dolls tibi hide sexcentL logi, 

Atque Attici omnes, nullum Siculum acce- 
poris.” 

Compare the beginning of the prologue 
to the Menicchini of Plautus. 

The comic /jlvBos began at Syracuse 
with Plpicliarmus and Phormis (Aristot. 
Poet. V. 5). 

* Zenobius, Proverb, v. 84— '^ikcAos 

ffTpaTl^TTJS, 
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when the Greeks first settled in Sicily, the subsequent history of 
the island would probably have been very different, l^ut DukeVius 
had derived his projects from the spectacle of the Grecian towns 
around him, and these latter had acquired much too great }>ovver 
to permit him to succeed. The description of his abortive attemj)t, 
however, whiah we find in Diodorus/ meagre as it is, forms an 
interesting point in the history of the island. 

Grecian colonisation in Italy began nearly at the same tiim; as 
in Sicily, and was marked by the Siiine general circum¬ 
stances. Placing ourselves atllhegium (now Reggio) on nVs iti so./th- 
the Sicilian strait, we trace Greek cities gradually planted 
on various points of the coast as far as C^uma? on the one sea and 
Tarentum (Taranto) on the other. Between the two seas runs the 
lofty chain of the Aj)ennines, calcareous in the upper ])art of its 
course, throughout Middle Italy—gi'anitic and schistose in the 
lower part, where it traverses the territories now called tlu; Hither 
and the Farther Calabria. plains and valleys on (*ach side of 

the Calabrian Apennines exhibit a luxuriance of vegetation cxtolliMl 
by all observers, and surpassing even that of Sicily and great as 
the produ(‘tive powers of this territory are now, there is full nvisoii 
for believing that they must have been tar greater in ancient 
times. I'or it has been visited by repeated eartlupiakes, each of 
which has left calamitous marks of devastation. Those of 1(138 
and 1783 (especially the latter, whose destructive effects were on 
a terrific scale both as to life and pro})erty-*) are of a date suffi¬ 
ciently recent to admit of recording and measuring the damage 
done by each; and that damage, in many parts of the soiitii- 
western coast, was srreat and irreparable. Animated as 

,1 *1 1/. 1 liilictM and 

the epithets are, therefore, with winch the modern tra- uvritoiy. 


J Diodor. xi. ^0, 91; xii. 0. 

" See Dolomieu, Disaertjition on tlie 
Earthqviakea of Calabria Ultra in 
in Piiikerton, Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, vol. v. p. 280. 

*^It is impossible (he observes) to 
form an adequate idea of the fertility of 
Calabria Ultra, particularly of that part 
called the Plain (sonth-west of the Apen¬ 
nines below the Gulf of St. Eufemla). 
The fields, productive of oli^-trecs of 
larger growth than any seen elsewhere, 
are yet productive of grain. Vines load 
with tlieir brandies the trees on which 
they grow, yet lessen not their crops. 
All tilings grow there, and nature seems 
to anticipate the wdshos of the husband¬ 
man. There is never a sufficiency of 


hands to gather the whole of the olives, 
which finally fall and rot at the bottom 
of the trees that boro them, in the 
mouths of February and March. (Crowds 
of foreigners, principally Sicilians, come 
there to help to gather tliein, and share 
the produce with the grower. Oil is 
tlieir chief article of exportation; 
every quarter their wines are good and 
precious.’^ (^tjiripari^ pp. 278 -282. 

» Mr. Kcppel Craven observes (Tmir 
through the Southern Provinces of 
Naples, ch. xiii. p. 2.74;, “The earth¬ 
quake of 178.4 may bo said to have 
altered the face ol the whole of ( ala- 
bria Ultra, ainl exU^nded it.s i-avagcs a« 
far northward as Coseuza. 
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veller paints the present fertility of Calabria, we are war¬ 
ranted in enlarging their meaning when we conceive the 
country as it stood between 720-320 b.c., the period of Grecian 
occupation and independence ; while the unhealthy air which now 
desolates the plains generally, seems then to have been felt only to 
a limited extent, and over particular localities. The founders of 
Tarentum, Sybaris, Kroton, Lokri, and Rhegium, planted them¬ 
selves in situations of unexampled promise to the industrious 
cultivator, which the previous inhabitants had turned to little 
account; though since the subjugation of the Grecian cities, these 
once rich possessions have sunk into poverty and depopulation, 
especially during the last throe centuries, from insalubrity, indo¬ 
lence, bad administration, and f(*-ar of the Barbary corsairs. 

The (Enotrians, Sikels, or Italians, who were in possession of 
tliese territories in 720 b.c., seem to have been rude petty com¬ 
munities—procuring for themselves safety by residence on lofty 
eminences—more pastoral than agricultural, and some of them 
consuming the produce of their fields in common mess, on a prin¬ 
ciple analogous to the syssitia of Sparta or Krete. King Italiis 
was said to have introduced this peculiarity ^ among the southern¬ 
most portion of the CEriotrian population, and at the same time to 
have bestowed upon them the name of Italians, though they were 
also known by the name of Sikels. Throughdht the centre of 
Calabria between sea and sea, the higli chain of the Apennines 
atforded ])rot('ction to a certain extent both to their independence 
and to their pastoral habits. But these heights are made to 
be enjoyed in conjunction with the plains beneath, so as to alter¬ 
nate winter and summer pasture for the cattle. It is in this man¬ 
ner that the richness of the country is rendered available, since a 
large portion of tlic mountain range is buried in snow during the 
winter mt)nths. Such remarkable diversity of soil •and climate 
rendered Calabria a land of promise for Grecian settlement. The 
plains and lower eminences were as productive in com, wine, oil, 
and flax, as the mountains in summer-pasture and timber—and 
abundance of rain falls upon the higher ground, which requires 
only industry and care to be made to impart the maximum of fer¬ 
tility to the lower. Moreover a long line of sea-coast (though not 
well furnished with harbours) and an abundant supply of fish, came 
in aid of the advantages of the soil. While the poorer freemen of 
the Grecian cities were enabled to obtain small lots of fertile land 
in the neighbourl)ood, to be cultivated by their own hands, and to 

* Aristot. PoUt. vii. 9, 3. 
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provide for the most part their own food and clothing—the richer 
proprietors made profitable use of the more distant portions of the 
► territory by means of their cattle, sheep, and slaves. 

Of the Grecian towns on this favoured coast, the earliest as well 
as the most prosperous were, Sybaris and Krotoii: both syi^insand 
in the Gulf of Tarentum—both of Acluean origin—and 
conterminous with each other in respect of territory. Kroton was 
placed not far to the west of the south-eastern extremity of the 
Gulf, called in ancient times the Lakinian cape, and ennobh'd by 
the temple of the Lakinian Here, which became alike veiu*i*at('d 
and adorned by the Gre(;k resident as well as by tlu^ j)assing 
navigator. One solitary column of the temple, the humble rem¬ 
nant of its })ast inagnificeiKU', yet marks the extremity of this once- 
celebrated promontory. Sybaris seems to have been planb'd in the 
year 720 b.c., Kroton in 710 b.c. : Iselikeus was ahist of the 
former,^ Myskellus of the latter. This large Achaean emigration 
seems to have been connected with the j)revious ex])ulsi()n of the 
Aclnean population from the more southerly region of Telo- 
ponnesus by the Dorians, though in what precise manner wo are 
not enabled to see. The Achcoan towns in Peloj)onnesns ap])eariii 
later times too inconsiderable to furnish emigrants, but })robabIy 
in the eighth century b.c. their population may have been larger. 
The town of Sybaris was planted between two rivers, the Sybaris 
and the Ivrathis^ (the name of the latter borrowed from a river of 
Achaia) ; the town of Kroton about twenty-five mih's distant, on 
the river -^]sarus. The primitive settlers of Sybaris consisted in 
part of Treezenians, who w^ere how^ever subsecpiently cxf)elled hy 
the more numerous Ach«eans—a deed of violence wliich mbs con¬ 
strued by the religious sentiment of Antiochus and some otlier 
Grecian historians, as having drawn down iij)on them the ang(‘r of 
the gods in the ultimate destruction of the city by the Kroto- 
niates.'* 

The fatal contest bcitM-een these two cities, Mhich (aided in the 
I'nin of Sybaris, took })lace in 510 b.c., after the latter had sub¬ 
sisted in growing prosperity for 210 years. And the astonisliing 


‘ Strabo, vi. p. 2G3. Kramer in hia i 
new edition of Strabo follow^s Koray in | 
suajjoctmg the correctness of the name 
lo'eXtfceuy, which certainly departs from ' 
the usual analogy of Grechin names. | 
Assuming it to be incorrect, liowever, 
there are no means of rectifying it: 
Kramer prints— oiklo-t^s 5e avrijs' 6 ’Ig- , 
. 'EAiKcus: tlius making 'EAiwfvy the 
ethnicuii of the Achaean town Helike. 


There were also legends wLif'h cmi- 
nected the foiimlutiun <>f ivitli 

Herakles, who was fdliriiicd to have 
been liospita})ly slioltored l»y the epo¬ 
nymous hero "Kroton. Hih-aklcs was 
oIk^Tos at Kroton: see Gvid, Metamorph. 
XV. 1-00; jaiubliehns, Yit. 
c. 8 . p. ;i(>, c. 0. 1>. 'o, ed. Kii.stcr. 

^ Herodot. i. l-i."). 

^ Aristot. Polit. v. !*’• 
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prosperity to which both of them attained is a sufficient proof that 
during most of this period they had remained in peace at least, if 
not in alliance and common Achaean brotherhood. Unfortunately,, 
the general fact of their great size, wealth and power, is all that 
we are permitted to know. The walls of Sybaris embraced a cir¬ 
cuit of fifty stadia, or near six miles, while those of Kroton were 
even larger, comprising little less than twelve miles.^ A large 
walled circuit was advantageous for sheltering the moveable pro¬ 
perty in the territory around, which was carried in on the arrival of 
an invading enemy. Both cities possessed an extensive dominion 
across the Calabrian peninsula from sea to sea. But the territorial 
raTige of Sybaris seems to have been gi'cater and her colonies 
wider and more distant—a fact which may perhaps explain the 
smaller circuit of the city. 

The Sybarites were founders of Laus and Skldrus, on the 
Territory and Mediterranean Sea in the Gulf of Policastro, and even 
Sybarbfand of tlic inorc distant Poseldonia—now known by its Latin 
Krutou. name of Psestum, as well as by the temples which still re¬ 
main to decorate its deserted site. They possessed twenty-five 
dependent towns, and ruled over four distinct native tribes or 
nations. What these nations were w e arc not told,^ but they were 
probably different sections of the 05notrian name. The Kro- 
toniates also readied across to the Mediterranean s®, and founded 
(upon the gulf now called St. Euphemia) the town of Terina, and 
seemingly also that of Lametini.'* The inhabitants of the Epize- 
pliyrian Lokri, which w as situattid in a more southern part of Cala¬ 
bria Ultra near the modern town of Gerace, extended themselves 
in like manner across the peninsula. They founded upon the 
Mediterranean coast the towns of Ilipjionium, Medina, and Ma- 
taurum,^ as w ell as Melae and Itoneia, in localities not now exactly 
ascertained. 

Myskellus of Rhypes in Achaia, the founder of Kroton under 
B c Yio express indication of the Delphian oracle, is said to 

have thought the site of Sybaris preferable, and to have 
solicited permission from the oracle to plant his colony there, but 
he was admonished to obey strictly the directions first given.* 

* Strabo, vi. i>. 2(J2 ; Livy, xxiv. 3. * Herodot. viii. 47. KporaviTjTai, 

2 Strabo, vi, p. 233, v. p. 251; Skyirni. vos eicrly ’Axatol: the date of the founda- 
Clii. V. 244; Herodot. vi. 21. tion is given by Dionysius of Halikar- 

^ Stephan. I>yz. v, Tepiya—AafXTjTiyoi; njissus (A. R. ii. 59). 

Skymn. Chi. 305, ^ The oracular commands delivered to 

■* Thucyd. V. 5; Strabo, vi. p. 250; Myskellus are found at length in the 
Skymn. Chi. 307. Steph. Byz. calls Fragments of Diodorus, published by 
Mataurum ^6^15 ^iKfKias, Mail (Scriptt. Vet. Fragm. x. p. S): 
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It is farther affirmed that the foundation of Kroton was aided by 
Archias, then passing along the coast with his settlers for Syracuse, 
who is also brought into conjunction in a similar manner with the 
foundation of Lokri: but neither of these statements appears 
chronologically admissible. 

The Italian Lokri (called Epizephyrian, from the neighbourhood 
of Cape Zephyrium) was founded in the year 683 b.c. K,>i,q,i,yrmn 
by settlers from the I^okrians—either the Ozolian Lo- 
krians in the Krisssean Gulf, or those of ()j>us on the Euha'an 
•Strait. This point was disputed even in aiitkiuity, and ])erha})s 
both the one and the other may have contributed: Euantlms was 
the (ckist of the place.^ The first years of the l^lpizephyrian 
Lokri are said to have been years of sedition and discord. And 
the vile character which we hear ascribed to the primitive colonists, 
as well as their perfidious dealing with the natives, arc the more 
to be noted, as the Lokrians, of the times both of Aristotle and of 
Polybius, fully believed these statements in regard to their own 
ancestors. 

The original emigrants to Lokri were, according to Aristotle, a 
body of runaway slaves, men-stealers, and adulteriTs, oripnai 
whose only legitimate connexion with an honourable llel- l’Iich— uloir 
lenic root arose from a certain number of well-born Lo- 
krian women^who accompanied them. These women 
belonged to those select families called the Hundred ]Ious(*s, who 
constituted what may be called the nobility of the Lokrians 
in Greece Proper, and their descendants continued to enjoy a c(^r- 
tain rank and pre-eminence in the colony, even in the tiim» of 
Polybius. The emigration is said to have been occasioned by dis¬ 
orderly intercourse between these noble Lokrian w^omen and their 
slaves—perhaps by intermarriage with persons of inferior station 
wdiere there had existed no recognised mm a facd refern'd, 

by the informants of Aristotle, to the long duration of the first 


compare Zenob. Proverb. Centur. iii, 
42. 

Though Myskcllus is thus given as 
the ockist of Krot6n, yet we find a Kro- 
toiiiatic coin with the inscription 'Hpa- 
KKris OlKlaras (Eckliel, Doctrin. Numm. 
Vet. vol. i. p. 172); the worship of He- 
rakles at Kroton under this title is 
analogous to that of ’AiroAX^#' OlKiarris 
Ka\ Awfiarlrris at jEgina (Pythieiietus 
ap. Schol. Pindar. ISTem. v. 81). There 
various legends respecting He- 
rakles, the Eponymus Kroton, and La- 
^aius. Herakleides Ponticus,* Fragni. 


30, ed. Koller; Diodor. iv. 24; Ovid, 
Metainorph. xv. 1-.53. 

* Stmbo, vi. p. 259. Euautheia, Hy- 
antheia, or OEaiitlieia, was ooo fd tiio 
towns of the Ozuliau lajki’iaiis on riie 
north side of the Krissican (ndt, from 
which perhaps the einigtaut.s jnay liave 
departed, carrying with then tin; nfuiio 
and patronage of its eponyinons akist 
(Plutarch, QucX'st. Gncc. c. 15; Sky lax, 

P- 14). „ . 

- Polyb. xii. 5, 8, Piouy-^ \ on.- 

get. V. 305. 
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Messenian war—the Lokrian warriors having for the most part 
continued in the Messenian territory as auxiliaries of the Spartans 
during the twenty years of that war,^ permitting themselves only 
rare and short visits to their homes. This is a story resembling 
that which we shall find in explanation of the colony of Tarentum. 
It comes to us too imperfectly to admit of criticism or verification ; 
but the unamiable character of the first emigrants is* a statement 
deserving credit, and very unlikely to have been invented. Their 
first proceedings on settling in Italy disjfiay a perfidy in accordance 
Treachery witli tlic icharacter ascribed to them. They found the* 
territory in this southern portion of the Calabrian penin- 
sikuia. possessed by native Sikels, who, alarmed at their 

force and afraid to try the hazard of resistance, agreed to admit 
them to a participation and joint residence. The covenant was 
concluded and sworn \o by both parties in the following tenns :— 
There shall be friendship between us, and we will enjoy the land 
in common, so long jis we stand upon this earth and have heads 
upon our shoulders.” At the time when the oath vas taken, the 
Lokrians had put earth into their shoes and concealed heads of 
garlic upon their shoulders; so that when they had divested them¬ 
selves of these ap})erulages, the oath was considered as no longer 
binding. Availing themselves of the first convenient opportunity, 
they attacked the Sikels by surprise and drove thdin out of the 
territory, of which they thus acquired the exclusive possession.^ 
Their first establishment was formed upon the headland itself, 
CapcJZepliyrium (now Bruzzano). But after three or four years 
the site of the town was moved to an eminence in the neighbouring 
j)lain, in which the Syracusans are said to have aided them.'"* 

In describing the Grecian settlers in Sicily, I have already 
MixfAii-c of stated that they arc to be considered as Greeks with a 
Jiidr^terri- Considerable infusion of blood, of habits, and of manners, 
from the native Sikels. The case is the same with the 
tuioptcd. Italiots or Italian Greeks, and in respect to these Epize- 
phyrian Lokrians, especially, we find it expressly noticed by 
Polybius. (Composed as their band was of ignoble and worthless 

1 This fact may connect the foiinda- the accounts given of the foundation of 
tion of the colony of Lokri with Sparta; Korkyra, Krot6a, and Lokri, reference 
but tlie statement of Pausaiihis (iii. is made to the Syracusan settlers, either 
1), that the Spartans in the reign of as contemporary in the way of corn- 
king Polydorus founded bt)th Lokri and panionship, or as auxiliaries: perhaps 
Krotdn, seems to belong to a dilferent the accounts all come from the Syra- 
hiatorical conception. cusan hisforian Antiochus, who exagge- 

- Polyb. xii. 5-12. rated the intervention of his own an- 

3 Sti'abo, vi. p. 259, we find that in cestors.* 
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men, not bound together by strong tribe-feelings or tradltioiial 
customs, they were the more ready to adopt new practices, as well 
religious as civil,^ from the Sikels. One in particular is noticed hy 
the historian—the religious dignity called the Pliialephoriis or 
Censer-bearer, enjoyed among the native Sikels by a youth of 
noble birth, who performed the duties belonging to it in their 
sacrifices ; but the Lokrians, while they identified themselves witli 
the religious ceremony and adopted both the name and the dignity, 
altered the sex and conferred it upon one of those women of noble 
blood who constituted the ornament of their settlement. Evim 
down to the days of Polybius, some maiden descended from om^ 
of these select Hundred Houses still continued to bear the title 
and to perform the ceremonial duties of Phialephorus. We learn 
from these statements how large a portion of Sikels must have b(»- 
coinc incorporated as dependents in the colony of the Kpli!;c])hyrian 
Lokri, and how strongly marked was the intcTinixture of their 
habits with those of the Greek settlers ; while the tracing back 
among them of all eminence of descent to a few emigrant wonien 
of noble birth, is a peculiarity belonging exclusively to their 
city. 

That a body of colonists, formed of such unpromising materials, 
should have fixllen into much lawdessness and disorder, is noway 
surprising; but these mischiefs appear to have become so utterly 
intolerable in the early years of the colony, as to force nj)on every 
one the necessity of some remedy. Hence arose a pluenonunion 
new in the march of Grecian society—the first promulgation of 
wrritten laws. The Epizephyrian Lokrians, having applied to tlui 
Delphian oracle for some healing suggestion under their disti (‘ss, 
vere directed to make law’s for themselves;^ and n'ceived the 
ordinances of a shepherd named Zaleukus, which he pro- 
fessed to have learnt from the goddess Athene in a Ziiioukus. 
dream. Hte laws are said to have been put in writing and 
promulgated in 664 b.c., forty years earlier than those of Draho 
at Athens. 

That these first of all Grecian WTitten law s were few and siinj>l(*, 
w’c may be sufficiently assured. The only fact certain Kigrw.rof 
respecting them is their extraordinary rigour : v they povfriiiiK'nL 
seem to have enjoined the application of the talionis 

^ Nil patrium, nisi nomen, habet remark is well'api)lic"i1j]u to Lolti i. 
Romanns alumnus,” observes Propertius * Aristot. ap. Schol. riiniur. Olyinp. 
(iv. 37) respecting the Romans; re- x. 17. , ■ , 

pt^ated with still greater bitterness in •* Proverb. Zcind). (i\. 
the epistle in Sallust from Mithridates ZaMvKov v6fioSj eVl tuv arrorofxwy, 
to Aimc§s (p. 191 , Delph. ed.). The 
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as a punisliment for personal injuries. In this general character 
of his laws, Zaleukus was the counterpart of Drako. But so little 
was certainly known, and so much falsely asserted, respecting him, 
that Timmus the historian w^ent so far as to call in question his 
real existence^—against the authority not only of Ephorus, but 
also of Aristotle and Theophrastus. The laws must have remained 
however, for a long time, fonnally unchanged; for so great was 
the aversion of the Lokrians, we are told, to any new law, that the 
man who ventured to propose one appeared in public with a rope 
round his neck, which was at once tightened if he failed to con¬ 
vince the assembly of the necessity of his proposition.^ Of the 
government of the Epizephyrian Lokri we know only that in later 
times it included^ great council of 1000 members, and a chief 
executive magistrate called Kosmopolis; it is spoken of also as 
strictly and carefully administered. 

The date of Rhegium (Reggio), separated from the territory of 

the Epizephyrian Lokri by the river Ilalex, must have 

Kbegiwm, ^ . 

been not only earlier thair Lokri, but even earlier than 
Sybaris—if the stcitement of Antiochus be correct, that the 
colonists were joined by those Messenians, who, prior to the first 
Messeniaii war, were anxious to make reparation to the Spartans 
for the outrage offered to the Spartan maidens at the temple of 
Artemis Limnatis, but were overborne by their countrymen and 
forced into exile. A different version how^ever is given by Pau- 
sanias of this migration of Messenians to Rhegium, yet still admit¬ 
ting the fact of sucli migration at the close of the first Messenian 
war, which would })lace the foundation of the city earlier than 
720 B.O. —Though Rhegium was a Chalkidic colony, yet a portion 
of its inhabitants seem to have been undoubtedly of Messenian 
origin, and amongst them Anaxilas, despot of the town between 
500-470 B.<j., who traced his descent through two centuries to a 


' Strabo, vi. p. 250; Skymnua Chius, 
V. 313; Cicero de Legg. ii. 0, and Epist. 
ad Atticum, vi. 1. 

Heyiie, Opuscula, vol. ii., Ej>imetrimi 
ii. 13. G0-(i8; Goller ad Tiiiuoi Fragment, 
pp. 220—259. Bentley (on the Epistles 
of Phalaris, ch. xii. p. 274) seems to 
countenance, witliout adequate reason, 
the doubt, of Timteus about the exist¬ 
ence of Zaleukus. But the statement 
of Ephorus, that Zaleukus had collected 
his ordinances from the Kretan, Laco¬ 
nian, and Areiopagitic customs, when 
contrasted with the simple and fsu’ more 
credible statement above-cited from 


Aristotle, shows how loose were the 
affirmations respecting the Lokrian law¬ 
giver (ap. Strabo, vi. p. 260). Other 
statements also concerning him, alluded 
to by Aristotle (Politic, ii. 9, 3), were 
distinctly at variance with chronology. 

Charondas, the lawgiver of the Chal¬ 
kidic towns in Italy and Sicily, as far 
as we can judge amidst much confusion 
of testimony, seems to belong to an age 
much later than Zaleukus: I shall speak 
of him hereafter. 

- Deiiiostheu. cent. Timokrat. p. 744 ; 
Polyb. xii. 10. 
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Messenian emigrant named Alkidamidas.^ The celebrity and 
power of Anaxilas, just at the time when the ancient history of the 
Greek towns was beginning to be set forth in prose and with soiin; 
degree of system, caused the Messenian element in the population 
of Rhegium to be noticed prominently. But the town was essen¬ 
tially Chalkidic, connected by colonial sisterhood with the Chal- 
kidic settlements in Sicily—Zankle, Naxos, Katana, and 
Leontini. The original emigrants departed from Chalkis, jjiviy uua 
as a tenth of the citizens consecrated by vow' to Apollo 
in consequence of famine; and the directions of the god, Nux<.s,’k;i- 
as well as the invitation of the Zankheans, guided their uni’ 
course to Rhegium. The town was flourishing, and acquired a 
considerable number of dependent villages al^)ui]d,~ inhabited 
doubtless by cultivators of the indigenous population. But it 
seems to have been often at variance with the conterminous 
Lokrians, and received one severe defeat, in conjunction with the 
'I'arentines, which will be hereafter recounted. 

Between Lokri and the Lakinian capo were situated the Acluean 
colony of Kaulonia, and Skylletiura ; the latter seemingly K-iuiuTiiaana 
included in the domain of Krotdn, though pretending to 
have been originally founded by Menestheus, the leader of the 
Athenians at the siege of Troy ; Petilia, also, a hill-fortress north- 
W'Cst of the Lakinian cape, as well as Makalla, both comprised in 
tlie territory of Kroton, were affirmed to have been founded by 
Philoktotes. Along all this coast of the Gulf of Tannitum, tlu're 
were various establishments ascribed to the heroes of the Trojan 
war *^—Epcius, Philoktetes, Nestor—or to their returning troops. 
Of these esUiblishments, probably the occupants had been siiiall, 
miscellaneous, unacknowledged bands of Grecian adventurers,^ who 
assumed to themselves the most honourable origin wdiich they 
could imagine, and who became afterwards absorbed into the 
larger colonial establishments which followed; th(^ latter <‘idopting 
and taking upon themselves the heroic worship of Philoktetes or 
other warriors from Troy, wliich the prior emigrants bad beiguii. 

Luring the flourishing times of Sybaris and Kroton, it semns 
that these two great cities divided the whole length of the coast of 

' Strabo, vi. p. 257 ; Pausan. iv. I is to tliesc rcpiitticl Kljodi.tii conipanioiis 

I of Tlepolomus before I’roy, that the 
Strabo, vi. p. 258. fo'xvo'c 54 : allusion in Strabo referj^, to lUmdiaa 

Atcrra rj riav *P7jyivcip Tr6\is, Kal vepioi- ' occupants near Sybaris (xiv. p. ^ 

KlSas 6(rx6 (Tvxv^s, &c. i * See Maiiiiert, (leograpliie, part ix. 

“ Strabo, vi. p. 263; Aristot. Mirab. ! b. 9. ch. 11. p. 

Ause. c. 106; Athenae. xii. p, 523. It ! 
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the Tarentine Gulf, from the spot now called Rocca Imperiale 
down to the south of the Lakiiiian cape. Between the point where 
the dominion of Syharis tenninated on the Tarentine side, and 
Tarentum itself, there were two considerable Grecian settlements 
siris or : —Siris, afterwards called Herakleia and Metapontium. 
ncrakieia. fertility aiid attraction of the territory of Siris, with 

its two rivers, Akiris and Siris, were well-known even to the poet 
Archilochus^ (660 b.c.), but we do not know the date at which it 
passed from the indigenous Chonians or Chaonians into the hands 
of Greek settlers. A citizen of Siris is mentioned among the 
suitors for the daughter of the Sikyonian Klcisthenes (580-5G0 
B.C.). We are told that some Kolophonian fugitives, emigrating 
to escape the dominion of the Lydian kings, attacked and pos¬ 
sessed themselves of the spot, giving to it the name Polieion. 
The Chonians of Siris ascribed to themselves a Trojan origin, 
exhibiting a wooden image of the Ilian Athene, which they 
affirmed to have Injen brought away, by their fugitive ancestors 
after the capture of Troy. When the town was stormed by the 
loiiians, many of the inliabibints clung to this relic for protection, 
but were dragged away and slain by the victors,'^ whose sacrilege 
was supposed to have been the cause that their settlement was not 
durable. At the time of the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, the 
fertile ten*itory of Siritis was considered as still open to be colo¬ 
nised ; for the Athenians, when their affairs appeared desperate, 
had this scheme of emigration in reserve as a possible resource f 
and there wtTc insj)ired declarations from some of the contem¬ 
porary prophets which encouraged them to undertake it. At 
length, after the town of Thurii had been founded by Athens, in 
the vicinity of the dismantled Sybaris, the Thurians tried to 
jx)ssess themselves of the Siritid territory, but were opposed by the 
Tarentines.^ According to the compromise concluded between 
them, Tarentum was recognised as the metropolis of the colony, 
but joint possession was allowed both to Tarentines and Thurians. 
The former transferred the site of the city, under the new name 

' Archilocli. Fragm, 17, ed. Sclmeide- i. 14); but this is no proof that the in¬ 
win. habitants then emigrated ; for KolophOn 

2 Herodot. vi. 127; Strabo, vi. p. was a very flourishing and prosperous 
2G3. The name Polieion seems to be city afterwards. • 

read TLKilfiv in Aidstot. Mirab. Auscult. Justin (xx. 2) gives a case of sacri- 
luG. legions massacre coi^mitted near the 

Niebuhr assigns this Kolophoiiiau set- statue of AtheiiG at Siris, which appeal^ 
tlement of Siris to the reign of Gyges in to be totally different from the tale re- 
Lydia; for which I know no other evi- specting the Kolophonians. 
dcnce except the statement that Gyges ^ Herodot. viii. G2. 
took Tail/ KoXo^uvlotv rh &(rrv (^Herodot. * Strabo, vi. p. 264. 
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Ilerakleia, to a spot three miles from the sea, leaving Siris as the 
place of maritime access to it^ 

About twenty-five miles eastward of Siris on the cocist of tlio 
Tareiitine Gulf was situated Metapontium, a Greek Motapon- 
town which was affirmed by some to draw its origin from 
the Pylian companions of Nestor—by others, from the Phokiaii 
warriors of Epeius, on their return from Troy. The proofs of tlie 
former were exhibited in the worship of the Neleid heroes,—the 
proofs of the latter in the preservation of the reputed identical 
tools with which Epeius had constructed the Trojan horse.^ Meta¬ 
pontium was planted on the territory of the (Jhbriians or CEnotrians, 
but the first colony is said to have been destroyed by an attack 
of the Samnites,^ at what period we do not know. It had benm 
founded by some Achaean settlers—undijr the direction of the 
cekist Daulius, despot of the Pfiokian Krissa, and invited ])y the 
inhabitants of Sybaris—who feared that the place might bo a})pro- 
priated by the neighbouring Tareiitines, colonists from Sparta and 
hereditary enemies in Peloponnesus of the Achaean race. Before 
the new settlers arrived, however, the place seems to have been 
already appropriated by the Tareiitines; for the Aehfean L('u- 
kippus only obtained their permission to land by a fraudulent j)ro- 
raise, and after all had to sustain a forcible struggle both witii 
them and with the neighbouring (Enotrians, which was com}»'o- 
mised by a division of territory. The fertility of the Metapoiitine 
territory was hardly less celebrated than that of the Siritid.^ 

Farther eastward of Metapontium, again at the distance (»f 
about twenty-five miles, was situated the great city of lartTitum 
Taras or Tarentum, a colony from Sparta founded after ifs 

the first Messenian war, seemingly about 707 n.c. The 
midst Phalanthus, said to have been an llerakleid, was placed at 

^ Strabo, vi. p. 204. is to be admitted as the cekist of Meta- 

^ Strabo, 1. c.; Justin, xx. 2; Vel- poutiiim, the }>laiitation of it niiist ho 
leius Paterc. i. 1; Aristi)t. Mii'ab. Aus- placed early in the first half of the sixth 
cult. c. 108. This story respecting the century b.c.; but there is great diffi- 
presence and implements of Epeius may culty in admitting the extension ^ 
have arisen through the Phocian settlers Samnite conquests to the Gull (»1 Ta- 
from Krissa. rentum at so early a ])eri'>d as this. I 

^ The words of Strabo— i)^avla'Qr\ 5* therefore construe the words of Anti- 
inrh 'XavvirS>v (vi. p. 2G4) can hardly be ochus as referring tt> the original settle- 
connected with the immediately follow- ment of Metapontium by the (»re(.jks, 
ing narrative which he gives out of An- j not to the revival of tin; town after its 
tiochus, res2)ecting the revival of the j destruction by the Saiiiiiites. 
place by new Achucaii settlers, invited Strabo, L <:. ; Stephan us Hyz. (v. 
by the Aebseans of Sybaris. For the Mcrairdvr/or) identifies Metapontium 
latter place was reduced to impotence and Siris in a ])erplexing inaiiiier. 

'do B.c.: invitations by the Achajans Livy (xxv. lo) recogni.sos Metapou- 
of Sybaris must therefore be anterior to tium as Achican: compare, Ileyne, Opus* 
that date. If Daulius despot of Krissa cula, vol. ii., Prolus, xii. p. 207, 
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the head of a body of Spartan emigrants—consisting principally of 
some citizens called Epeiinaktae and of the youth called Parthenim, 
who had been disgraced by their countrymen on account of their 
origin and were on the point of breaking out into rebellion. It 
was out of the Messenian war that this emigration is stated to 
have arisen, in a manner analogous to that which has been stated 
respecting the Epizephyrian Lokrians. The Lacedaemonians, before 
entering Messenia to carry on the war, had made a vow not to 
return until they should have completed the conquest; a vow in 
wliich it appears that some of them declined to take part, standing 
altogether aloof from the expedition. When the absent soldiers 
returned after many years of absence consumed in the war, they 
.jfound a numerous progeny which had been born to their wives 
and daughters during the interval, from intercourse with those 
(Epeunaktae) who had staid at. home. The Epeunaktm were 
punished by being degraded to the rank and servitude of Helots; 
Tiie Par- the children thus born, called Paiihenia^,^ were also cut 
iSanthus rights of citizenship, and held in dis- 

th(i a-kist honour.' But the parties punished were numerous enough 
to make themselves formidable, and a conspiracy was planned 
among them intended to break out at the great religious festival 
of the Hyakinthia, in the temple of the Amyklaean Apollo. Pha~ 
lanthus was the secret chief of the conspirators, who agreed to 
commence their attack upon the authorities at the moment when 
he should put on his helmet. The leader, however, never in¬ 
tending that the scheme should ]fe executed, betrayed it before¬ 
hand, stipulating for the safety of all those implicated in it. At 
the commencement of the festival, when the multitude were already 
assembled, a herald was directed to proclaim aloud that Pha- 
lanthus would not on that day put on his helmet—a proclamation 
which at once revealed to the conspirators that they were betrayed. 
Some of them sought safety in flight, others assumed the posture 
of suppliants; but they were merely detained in confinement, with 
assurance of safety, while Phalanthus was sent to the Delphian 
oracle to ask advice respecting emigration. He is said to have 
inquired whether he might be permitted to appropriate the fertile 
plain of Sikyon, but the Pythian priestess emphatically dissuaded 
him, and enjoined him to conduct his emigrants to Satyrium and 

' Partheniso, *. children of virgins : non deUegavit, ante nuptias ut Buccum- 
the description given by Varro of the berent qiiibus vellent, et inconiitatis ut 
Illyrian mn/ywes illustrates this phrase:—- vagari licei-et, et liberos habere** (Varro, 
** Quas virgines ibi appellant, nonnun- De Re Rustic^,, ii. 10, 9.) 
quam annorum xx, quibus mos eorum 
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Tarentum, where he would he a mischief to the lapyj^iaus.’' 
Phalanthus obeyed, and conducted the detected conspirators as 
emigrants to the Tarentirie Gulf,^ which he reached a few years 
after the foundation of Sybaris and Kroton by the Achatans, 
According to Ephorus, he found these prior emigrants at war with 
the natives, aided them in the contest, and received in return 
their aid to accomjdish his own settlement. But this can hardly 
have consisted with the narrative of Antiochus, who r('presented 
the Achmans of Sybaris as retaining even in tlunr colonies the 
hatred, against the Dorian name which they had contracted in 
•JY^loponnesiis.^ Antiochus stated that Phalanthus and his colonists 
were received in a friendly manner by the indigenous inhabitants 
and allowed to establish thenr new town in tranquillity. 

If such was really the fact, it proves that the native inhabitants 
of the soil must have been of purely inland habits, situation ana 
making no use of the sea either for commerce or for Xart'iuum. 
fishery, otherwise they would hardly have relinquished such a site 
as that of Tarentum—w hich, while favourable and productive even 
in regard to the adjoining land, was with respect to sea-advantages 
without a parallel in Grecian Italy.^ It w^as the only s})ot in the 
Gulf which possessed a perfectly safe and convenient harbour. 
A spacious inlet of the sea is there formed, sheltered by an 
isthmus jind an outlying peninsula so as to leave only a narrow 
entrance. This inlet, still known as the Mare Piccolo, though its 
shores and the adjoining tongue of land a])pear to have undergone 
much change, affords at the j)re!:iqiit day a constant, incxliaustihle, 
and varied supply of fish, especially of shell-fish ; wliich furnish 
both nourishment and employment to a large proportion among 
the inhabitants of the contracted modern Taranto, just as they 
once served the same purpose to the numerous, lively, and jovial 
population of the mighty Tarentum. The concentrated population 
of fishermen formed a predominant element in the character of the 

^Fortins story respecting the foun- Strabo— Oi icara rhv ^itrff'nyiaKhv 
dation of Tarentum, see Strabo, vi. p. fiov avTois yeySfievoi fK rwv B^pairaiviay' 
-78-28(.> (who gives the versions both Ka\ oi aycKdiirov \ddpa yiyyupfyoi vai-- 
of Antiochus and Ephorus) ; Justin, iii. “ r. Justin translates rai theoia*. Spiiru. 

-^^P*Iorus, XV. 86 ; Excerpta Vatican. The local 0})oiiyin()aB lu.-ioes 'J’aras 


^.. I 570. 

I he statement of Hesychius (v. IIop- 2 Compare Strabo, vi. p. -64 and p. 
Ofveiai) seems on the whole somewhat : 280. 

more intelligible than that given by | 3 Strabo, vi. p. -78; Folyb. x. 1. 

VOL. II. 2 N 
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Tarentine democracy.^ Tarentum was just on the borders of the 
country originally known as Italy, within which Herodotus includes 
it, while Antiochus considers it in lapygia, and regards Meta- 
pontium as the last Greek town in Italy. 

Its immediate neighbours were the lapyglans, who, under various 

subdivisions of name and dialect, seem to have occupied 

lapygiana. _ 

the greater part ot south-eastern Italy, including the 
peninsula denominated after them (yet sometimes also called the 
Salentine), between the Adriatic and the Tarentine Gulf,—and 
who are even stated at one time to have occupied some territory 
on the south-east of that Gulf, near the site of Kroton. The 
lapygian name appears to have comprehended Messapians, Salen- 
tines, and Kalabrians; according to some even Peuketians and 
iJaunians, as far along the Adriatic as Mount Garganus or Drlon: 
Skylax notices in his time (about 3G0 n.c.) five different tongues 
in the country which he calls lapygia.^ The Messapians and 


^ Juvenal, Sat. vi. 207. Atque co- 
ronatum et petulans madidunique Ta¬ 
rentum compare Plato, Lcgg, i. p. 
637 ; and Horat. Satir. ii. 4, 34. Ari.s- 
tot. Polit. iv. 4, 1. ol a\i€?s iv Tapapn 
Kal BvCavrltf). Tarerdina ostrea, 
Varro, Fragm. ]). .‘>01, ed. Bipont. 

To illustrate this remark of Aristotle 
on the fishermen of Tarentum as the,; 
predominant class in tlie democracy, I 1 
transcribe a passage from Mr. Keppel i 
Craven’s Tour in the Southern Pro- : 
vinces of Naples, ch. x. j). 182:—Swin- | 
burne gives a list of ninety-tliroc differ- i 
eiit sorts of shell-fish which are found ! 
in the Gulf of Taranto ; but more es- j 
pecitally in the Mare Piccolo. Among i 
these, in ancient times, the murex and I 
purpui*a ranked foremost in value; in 
our degenerate days the muscle and 
oyster seem to have usurped a pre-emi¬ 
nence as acknowledged but less digni¬ 
fied; but there are numerous other 
tribes held in proportionate estimation | 
for their exquisite flavour, and as 
greedily sought for during their re¬ 
spective seasons. The appetite for shell¬ 
fish of all sorts, which seems peculiiir to 
the natives of these regions, is such as 
to appear exaggerated to a foreigner, 
accustomed to consider only a few of 
them as eatable. This taste exists at 
Taranto*, if possible, in a stronger de¬ 
gree than in any other part of the king¬ 
dom, and accounts for the compara¬ 
tively large revenue which government 
draws from this particular branch of 
commerce. The Mare Piccolo is divided 


into several portions, which are let to 
different societies, who thereby become 
the only ]>rivileged fishermen ; the 
lower classes are almost all employed 
by these corporations, as every revolv¬ 
ing season of the year affords occupa¬ 
tion for tbom, so that nature herself 
seems tt) have afforded the exclusive 
trade most suited to the inhabitants of 
Taranto. Both seas abound with va¬ 
rieties of tcstacea, but the inner gulf 
(the Mare Piccolo) is esteemed most 
favourable to their growth and flav(jur; 
the sandy bed is literally blackened hy 
the muscles that cover it; the boats 
that glide over its suiface are latlen 
with them; they emboss the rocks that 
border the strand, and appear equally 
abundant on the shore, piled up in 
heaps.” Mr. Craven goes on to illas- 
ti'ate still farther the wonderful abun¬ 
dance of this fishery; but that which 
has been already ti'anscribed, while it 
illustrates the above-noticed remai’k of 
Aristotle, will at the same time help to 
explain the prosperity and physical 
abundance of the ancient Tarentum. 

For an elaborate account of the state 
of cultivation, especially of the blive, 
near the degenerate modern Taranto, 
see the Travels of M. de Salis Marsch- 
liiis in the Kingdom of Najdes (trans¬ 
lated by Aufrere, London, 1795), sect. 
5. pp. 82-107, 163-178. 

* Skylax does not mention at all the 
name of Italy; he gives to the whole 
coa.st, from lihegiuin to Poseidonia on 
the Mediterranean, and from the same 
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Salentines are spoken of as immigrants from Krete, akin to the 
Minoian or primitive Kretans; and we find a national genealogy 
which recognises lapyx sonj^of Daedalus, an immigrant from Sicily. 
But the story told to Herodotus was, that the Kretan soldiers who 
had accompanied Minos in his expedition to recover Daedalus from 
Karaikus in Sicily, were on their return home cast away on the 
shores of lapygia, and became the founders of Ilyria and other 
Messapian towns in the interior of the country.^ Brundusium also, 
or Brentesioii as the Greeks c.alled it,^ inconsiderable in the days 
of Herodotus, but famous in the Eoman times afterw^ards as the 
most frequented sea-port for voyaging to Epirus, w^as a Messapian 
towa The native language spoken by the lapygian 
Messapians w^as a variety of the Oscan; the Latin poet 
Ennius, a native of liudi^e in the lapygian peninsula, spoke Greek, 
Latin, and Oscan, and even deduced his pedigree from the ancient 
national prince or hero Messapus.^ 

We are told that during the lifetime of Phalanthus, the Tareii- 
tine settlers gained victories over the Messapians and Peuketians, 
which they commemorated afterwards by votive offerings at Delphi 
—and that they even made ac^quisitions at the expense of the 
inhabitants of Brundusium ^statement difficult to believe, if we 
look to the distance of the latter jilace, and to the circumstance 
that Herodotus even in Ins time names it only as a harbour. 
Phalanthus too, driven into exile, is said to have found a hospitable 
reception at Brundusium and to have died there. Of the history 
of Tarentiim, however, during the first 230 years of its existence, 
we possess no details. We have reason to believe that it partook 
in the general prosperity of the Italian Greeks during those two 
centuries, though remaining inferior both to Sybaris and to Kroton. 
About the year 510 b.c., these two latter republics went to war, 
and Sybaris was nearly destroyed; wdiilc in the subsequent half- 
cx}ntury the Krotoniates suffered the terrible defeat of Sagra from 
the Lokrians, and the Tarentines experienced an equally ruinous 

p<^int to the limit between Thnrii and Herodotus however Ri^enks not oiily 
Herakleia on the Gnlf of Tarentum, the of Metjipontiuin, but also of Tai ciiturn, 
name of Lucania (c. 12, 13). From this as being in Italy (i. 24; iii. 133; iv. 
point he extends lapygia to the Mount 15). 

Drion or G.irganus, so that he includes ^ Herodot. vii. 170; Pliny, H. N. iii. 
not only Metapontium, but also Ilera- 16; Athence. xii. p. Sorvius ad 

kleja in lapygia. Virgil, .^neid. viii. 9. 

Antioch us draws the line between * Herodot. iv. 99. 

Italy and lapygia at the extremity of ^ Servius ad Virgil. iEiioid. vii. 691. 
the Metapontine territory; comprehend- Polybius distinguishes Iai)ygians from 
ing Metapontium in Italy, and Tarentum Messapians i^ii. 24). 
m lapygia (Antiochus, Frag. 6, ed. Hi- ^ Pausanias, x. I0» .^ 5 Strabo, 

Clot; ap. Strabo, vi. p. 254). vi. p. 282; Justin, iii. 4. 

2 N 2 
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defeat from the lapygian Messapians. From these reverses, how¬ 
ever, the Tarentiiies appear to have recovered more completely 
than the Krotoniates; for the former st|pd first among the Italiots 
or Italian Greeks, from the year 400 b.c. down to the supremacy 
of the Romans, and made better head against the growth of the 
Lucanians and Bruttians of the interior. 

Such were the chief cities of the Italian Greeks from Tarentum 
theTifu npper sea to Poseidonia on the lower; and if we 

oreiii take them during the period preceding the ruin of 
ioi^5oo\i,c. Sybaris (in 510 n.c.), they will appear to have enjoyed a 
degree of prosperity even surpassing that of the Sicilian Greeks. 
The dominion of Sybaris, Kroton, and Lokri extended across the 
peninsula from sea to sea. The mountainous regions of the interior 
of Calabria w^ere held in amicable connexion wuth the cities and 
cultivators in the plain and valley near the sea—to the reciprocal 
advantage of both. The petty native tribes of (Enotrians, Sikcls, 
or Italians properly so-called, were partially hellenised, and 
brought into the condition of village cultivators and shepherds 
dependent upon Sybaris and its fellow-cities; a portion of them 
dwelling in the town, probably, as domestic slaves of the rich men, 
but most of them remaining in the country region as serfs, Penestap, 
or coloni, intermingled with Greek settlers, and paying over parts 
of their produce to Gre(ik pro})rietors. 

But this dependence, though accomplished in the first instance 
by force, was yet not upheld exclusively by force. It w’^as to a 
great degree the result of an organised march of life, and of more 
productive cultivation brought within their reach—of new wants, 
both created and supplied—of temples, festivals, ships, walls, 
chariots, &c., which imposed upon the imagination of the rude 
landsmen and shepherd. Against mere force the natives could 
have found shelter in the unconquerable forests and ravines of the 
Calabrian Apcuinines, and in that vast mountain region of the Sila, 
lying immediately behind the plains of Sybaris, where even the 
French army with its excellent organisation in 1807 found so 
much difficulty in reaching the bandit villagers.' It was not by 
arms alone, but by arms and ajts combined—a mingled influence. 


* See a description of the French 
military operations in these almost in¬ 
accessible regions, contained in a valu¬ 
able publication by a French general 
officer, on service in that country for 
three years, * Calabria during a iiiilitjuy 
residence of three years,’ Loudon, 183ii, 


Letter xx. p. 201. 

The whole picture of Calabria con¬ 
tained in this volume is both interesting 
and instructive: military operations had 
never before been carried on, probably, 
in the mountains of the Sila. 
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such as enabled imperial Rome to subdue the fierceness of the 
rude Germans and Britons—that the Sybarites and Kro- Amn.in.ry 
toniates acquired and maintained their ascendency over 
the natives of the interior. The shejdierd of the banks 
of the river Sybaris or Krathis not only found a new exchangeable 
value for his catth'. and other produce, becoming familiar with 
better diet and clothing and improved cultivation of the olive and 
tlic vine—but he was also enabled to display his prowess, if strong 
and brave, in the public games at the festival of the Lakinian 
Here, or even at the ()lymj)lc games in Pelo])omiesus.' It is thus 
that we have to explain the extensive dominion, the great popula¬ 
tion, and the wealth and luxury of the Sybarites and Krotoniates— 
a j)opulation of which the incidental re])orts as given in figures are 
not trustworthy, but which we may well believe to have Lx'en vt‘ry 
numerous. The native (Enotrians, while unable to combine in 
resisting Greek force, were at the same time h'ss widely distin¬ 
guished from the Gretiks in race ami language, than the Oscans 
of Middle Italy, and therefore more accessible to Greek pacific 
influences; while the Oscan race seem to have been both fiercer in 
repelling the assaults of the Greeks, and more intractable as to 
their seductions. The lapygians were not modified by the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tarentum in the same degree as the tribes a<ljoining 
to Sybaris and Krotdii by their contact wnth those cities. The 
dialect of Tarentum," as w^ell as of llcrakleia, though a marked 
Doric, admitted many local peculiarities; and the farces of the 
Tarentine poet Rhinthon, like the Syracusan Sophron, seem to have 
blended the Hellenic with the Italic in language as well as in 
character. 

About the year 560 r..c., the time of the acccissioii of Pcisistratus 
at Athens, the close of what may properly be called the first period 
of Grecian history, Sybaris and Kroton were at the maximum of 
their power, which each maintained for half a century Krotonnnd 
atterwards, until the fatal dissension between them. \\ e n.axi- 
are told that the Sybarites in that final contest marched 56 o-r.io«.c, 
against Kroton with an army of 800,000 men. Fahulous as this 
number doubtless is, we cannot doubt that for an irrujition of this 
kind into an adjoining territory, their large body of semi-helleiiised 

^ See Theokritiis, Idyll, iv. 6-35, ! native Italic Mimes, 
which illustrates the point here stated, i The dialect of the other citien of Italic 

* Suidas, V* Stephan. Byz. v. ' Greece is very little kno\ui: the ancient 

Tdpas: compare Bemhardy, Grnndriss j Inscription of Betilia is Doric: see 
der Romischen Litteratnr, Abschnitt ii. I Ahrens, De Dialcoto Doricu , sect. 49. p. 
pt. p. 185, 186, about the analogy of j 418. 
these <p\6aK€s of Rhinthon with the 
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native subjects might be mustered in prodigious force. The few 
statements which have reached us respecting them, touch, unfortu¬ 
nately, upon little more than their luxury, fantastic self-indulgence, 
and extravagant indolence, for which qualities they have become 
proverbial in modern times as well as in ancieqt. Anecdotes illus¬ 
trating these qualities were current, and served more than one 
purpose in antiquity. The philosopher recounted them in order 
to discredit and denounce the character which they exemplified: 
while among gay companies, ‘‘ Sybaritic tales,’’ or tales respecting 
sayings and doings of ancient Sybarites, formed a separate and 
special class of excellent stories to be told simply for amusement' 
—with which view witty romancers multiplied them indefinitely. 
It is probable that the Pythagorean philosophers (who belonged 
originally to Kroton, but maintained themselves permanently as a 
philosophical sect in Italy and Sicily, with a strong tinge of osten¬ 
tatious asceticism and mysticism), in their exhortations to temper¬ 
ance and in their denunciations of luxurious habits, might select 
by preference examples from Hybaris, the ancient enemy of the 
Krotoniates, to point their moral; and that the exaggerated repu¬ 
tation of the city thus first became thtj subject of common talk 
throughout the Grecian world. For little could be actually known 
of Sybaris in detail, since its humiliation dates from the first com¬ 
mencement of Grecian contemporaneous history. Ilekatmus of 
Miletus may perhaps have visited it in its full splendour, but even 
Herodotus knew it only by past report; and the principal anec¬ 
dotes respecting it are cited from authors considerably later than 
him, who follow the tone of thought so common in antiquity, in 
ascribing the ruin of the Sybarites to their overweening corruption 
and luxury.^ 

1 Aristopli. Vesp. 12('i0. AltrcairiKhu and Suidas, 'Xv^apirtKa7s, 
y€\o7ayi '^ufiapLriK6v. What is meant * Thus Herodotus (vi. 127) informs 
by !$v$apmKhv yeKo^oy is badly explained us that at the time when Kleistlieiida of 
by the Scholiast, but is perfectly well Sikydn invited from all Greece suitors 
illustrated by Aristophanes himself in of proper dignity for the hand of his 
subsequent verses of the same play daughter, Smiudyrides of Sybaris came 
(1427-1436), where Philokleoii tells among the number, “the most delicate 
two good stories respecting “a Syba- and luxurious man ever known” 
ritan man,” mid a woman in Sybaris:” rr\€7(rroy eh d,y^p i.(l>lKero — 

*Ay^p 'S.v^apir'Qs ap^aroj, Herodot. vi. 127), and Sybaris was at 

&c. — iy SujSctpct yvvTi wore Karea^’ that time (b.c. 580-560) in its greatest 
ix^yov, &c. prosperity. In Chararoleon, Timt»us, 

These. 2uj3(£pia iwitpSeyixara are as old and other writers subsequent to Aris> 
as Epicharmus, whose mind w^as much totle, greater details wefe given. Smiu- 
imbued with the Pythagorean philoso- dyridds was said to have taken with him 
phy. See Etymolog. Magn. hvfiapi^eiv. to the marriage 1000 domestic servants, 
iEiian amused himself also with the fishermen, bird-catchers, and cooks 
la-rSpiai l&vfiapiriKai (V. H. xiv. 20) : (Athen:©. vi. 271 ; xii. 541). The de¬ 
compare Hesychius, Xv^apiriKol \6yoi, I tails of Sybaritic luxury, given in Athe- 
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Making allowance, however, for exaggeration on all these 
accounts, there can be no reason to doubt that Sybaris, THoSj-k.- 
in 560 B.C., was one of the most wealthy, populous, and 
powerful cities of the Hellenic name; and that it also iiisatioii, in> 
presented both comfortable abundance among* the mass 
of the citizens, arising from the easy attainment of fresh lots of 
fertile land, and excessive indulgences among the rich—to a degree 
forming marked contrast with Hellas Proper, of which Herodotus 
characterised Poverty as the foster-sisterd The extraordinary pro¬ 
ductiveness of the neighbouring territory—alleged by Varro, in 
his time, when the culture must have been much worse than it had 
been und^r the old Sybaris, to yield an ordinary crop of a hundred¬ 
fold,^ and extolled by modern travellers even in its present yet more 
neglected culture—has been already touched ujxm. The river 
Krathis—still the most considerable river of that region—at a time 
when there was an industrious population to keep its water-course 
in order, w^ould enable the extensive fields of Sybaris to su})ply 
abundant nourishment for a population larger perhaps than any 
other Grecian city could parallel. But though nature was thus 
bountiful, industry, good management, and wxdl-ordercd govem- 


n£eu8, are chiefly borrowed from writers 
of this post-Aristotelian — Hera- 
kleides of Pontiis, Pbylarclins, Klear- 
chus, Tirngcus (Atheiue. xii. 

The best-autheiiticatod of all the ex¬ 
amples of Sybaritic wealth is the splen¬ 
did figured garment, fifteen cubits in 
length, which Alkimenos the Sybarite 
dedicated as a votive ofleriug in the 
temple of the Jjakinian Here. Diony¬ 
sius of Syi-acuse plundered that temple, 
got possession of the garment, and is 
Kiiid to have sold it to the Cai*t-lu».giuians 
for the price of 120 talents; Polemon 
the Periegetes seems to have seen it at 
Carthage (Ariatot. Mirab. Ansc. 9(»; 
Athenaj. xii. 541). A\'liether the price 
be correctly stated, we arc not in a 
situation to determine. 

Herodot. vii. 102, rr} ‘EA.Acf5t Trepirt 
aUl KoT€ (rivrpo<f)6s icrri. 

^ Varro, De lie llustica, i. 44. ** In 

Sybaritano dicunt otiam cum centesimo 
redire solitum.” The land of the Italic 
Greeks stands first for wheaten bread 
and beef; that of Syracuse for pork and 
cheese (Hermippus ap. Athenm. i. p. 
i-7); about the excellent wheat of Italy, 
compare Sophokl^s, •Triptolem, Frag, 
ed. Dindorf. . 

Theophrastus dwells upon the excel- 
ience of the land near Mylse, in the 


tej-ritory of the Sicilian Messeiie, which 
produced (according to him) thirty-fold 
I liist. Plant, ix. 2,8,p. 259, ed.Schneid.). 
This affords some measure of comparison 
both for the real excellence of the an¬ 
cient Sybaritan territory, and for the 
estimation in which it was held : its 
e.stimated produce being more than 
three times that of Myhc. 

See in Mr. Keppel Craven’s Tour in 
the Soutliern Provinces of Naples (chap¬ 
ters xi. xii. jip. 212-218), the description 
of the rich and productive plain of the 
Kratliis (In the midst of which stood 
the ancient Sybaris^, extending aliout 
sixteen miles from Cassano to Corig- 
liano, and about tw^elve uiilos from the 
former town to the sea. Com]){iry also 
the picture of the same country in the 
work by a French oflicer referred to in 
a previous note, XJulahria diii-mg a 
military resideiice of three years,’ Lou¬ 
don, 1822, Letter Xxii. IL 219-222, 

Hekatmus (^c. -39, ed. Klaustm) calls 
Cosa— -KeifTfro, Olvurpwv ip fietro- 

'yoitt. Cosa is considered to be identical, 
seemingly on good grouinls, with the 
modern Cassano (CVesar, Boll. Civ. in, 
23): as.-uming this to he c(>iTect, there 
must have been an CFnotrian dependent 
town within eight miles of the ancient 
city of Sybaris. 
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merit were required to turn her bounty to account: where these 
are wanting, later exjierience of the same territory shows that its 
inexhaustible capacities may exist in vain. That luxury, which 
Grecian moralists denounced in the leading Sybarites between 560 
and 510 b.c., was the result of acquisitions vigorously and indus¬ 
triously pushed, and kept together by an orderly central force, 
during a century and a half that the colony had existed. Though 
the Treezenian settlers who formed a portion of the original emi¬ 
grants had been expelled when the Achamns became more numerous, 
yet we are told that, on the wliolc, Sybaris was liberal in the recep¬ 
tion of new immigrants to the citizenship,* and that this was one of 
the causes of its remarkable advance. Of these additional comers 
we may presume that many went to form its colonies on the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea, and some to settle both among its four dependent 
inland nations and its twenty-five subject towns. Five thousand 
horsemen, we are told, clothed in show^y attire, formed the proces¬ 
sional march in certain Sybaritic festivals—a number which is best 
ap])reciated by comparison with the fact, that the knights or horse¬ 
men of Athens in her best days did not exceed 1200. The Syba¬ 
ritic horses, if we are to believe a story purporting to come from 
Aristotle, were taught to move to the sound of the flute; and the 
garments of these wealthy citizens were composed of the finest wool 
from Miletus in loiiia^—the Tarentine wool not having then 
acquired tlie distinguished renown wdiicli it possessed five centuries 
afterwards tog^ards the close of the Homan republic. Next to the 
great abundance of home produce—corn, wine, oil, flax, cattle, fish, 
timber, —the fact next in importance, which we hear respecting 
Sybaris is, the great traffic carried on with Miletus : these two cities 
were more intimaU^ly and affectionately connected together than 
any two Hellenic cities within the knowdedge of Herodotus.^ Tlie 
tie between Tarentum and Knidus was also of a very intimate 
character,^ so that the great intercourse, personal as well as com¬ 
mercial, between the Asiatic and the Italic Greeks, appears as a 
marked fact in the history of the sixth century before the Christian 
mra. 

In this respect, jis well as in several others, the Hellenic world 
wears a very different aspect in 560 b.c. from that which it as¬ 
sumed a century afterwards, and in which it is best knowm to mo- 

^ Diodor. xii. 9. see Thucyd. vi. 90; vii. 25. 

2 Athenpcus, xii. p. 519. The pitch from tlie pine forestfl in 

^ Herodot. vi. 21. Kespocting the the Sila was also abundant and cele- 
great abundance of sliip-timber in the brated (Strabo, vi. p. 261}. 
territory of the Italiots (Italic Greeks), * Herodot. iii. lo8. 
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dern readers. At the former period, the Ionic and Italic Greeks 
are the ^reat ornaments of the Hellenic name, carryin^^ 
on a more lucrative trade with each other than either of 
them maintained with (ireece Proper; which both of luiu (iIiMkH 
them recognised as their mother-country, though without luusl 
admitting anything in the nature of established headshi} ). tifcfkb. 

The military power of Sparta is indeed at this time great and 
preponderant in Peloponnesus, but she has no navy, and she is 
only just essaying her strength, not without reluctance, in ultra- 
marine interference. After the lapse of a century, tlu^se circum¬ 
stances change materially. The independence of the Asiatic 
Greeks is destroyed, and tlie power of the Italic Greeks is greatly 
broken ; while Sparta and Athens not only become tlie prominent 
and leading Hellenic states, but constitute themselves centres of 
action for the lesser cities to a degr(;e previously unknown. 

It was during the lieight of their prosperity, seemingly, in the 
sixth century n.c., that the Italic Greeks (‘ither acquired for, or 
bestowed upon, their territory the appellation of Magna Givecia, 
which at that time it well deserved ; for not only were Sybaris and 
Kroton then the greatest Grecian cities situated near together, but 
tlie whole peninsula of Galaliria may be considered as attached to 
the Grecian cities on the coast. The native (Enotrians and 
Sikels occujiyiiig the interior had become helleniscd, or semi- 
helleniscd with a mixture of Greeks among them—common sub¬ 
jects of these gi’oat cities. The whole extent of the (Calabrian 
peninsula, wdthin an imaginary straight line carried from Sybaris 
to Poseidonia, might then be fairly considered as Hellenic territory. 
Sybaris maintained mucli traffic with the Tuscan towns in the 
Mediterranean ; so that the coinmimication between (Jrec^ci^ and 
Rome, across the Calabrian isthmus,^ may perhaps liave been 
easier during the time of the Roman kings (whose expulsion was 
nearly contemporaneous with the ruin of Sybaris) than it became 
afterwards during the first two centuries of the Roman ^ 

, ® Cu/isoqiir'rj(’es 

republic. But all these relations underwent a conijueto 
change after the breaking up of tlie power of Sybaris in 
510 B.C., and the gradual march of the Oscan jiojiulation from 
Middle Italy towards the south. Cumm was overwhelmed l)y the 
Samnites, Poseidonia by the Lucanians ; who became possessed 
I'ot only of these maritime cities, but also of the whole inland 
territory (now called the Basilicata, wutli jiart of the Hither 
Calabria) across from Poseidonia to the neighbourliood of tlie 
1 AthenseuB, xii. p. 519. 
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Gulf of Tareutuin : while the Bruttians—a mixture of outlying 
Lucanians with the Greco-CEnotrian population once subject to 
Sybaris, speaking both Greek and Oscan ^—became masters of the 
inland mountains in the Farther Calabria from Consentia nearly 
to the Sicilian strait. It was thus that the ruin of Sybaris, com¬ 
bined with the spread of the Lucanians and Bruttians, deprived 
the Italic Greeks of that inland territory which they had enjoyed 
ill the sixth century n.c., and restricted them to the neighbourhood 
of the coast. To understand the extraordinary power and pros¬ 
perity of Sybaris and Kroton, in the sixth century b.c., when the 
whole of this inland territory was subject to them and before the 
rise of the Lucanians and Bruttians, and when the name Magna 
Graecia was first given—^it is necessary to glance by contrast at 
these latter periods; more especially since the same name still 
continued to be applied by the Romans to Italic Greece after the 
contraction of territory had rendered it less appropriate. 

Of Kroton at this early period of its power and prosperity we 
KroUmialcs know even less than of Sybaris. It stood distinguished 
lubrity, both for the number of its citizens who received prizes at 
BuiSss in. the Olympic games, and for the excellence of its sur- 
gllinesfgeons or physicians. And what may seem more surpris¬ 
ing, if we consider the extreme present insalubrity of the site upon 
which it stood, it was in ancient times proverbially healthy,^ which 
was not so much the case with the more fertile Sybaris. Respect¬ 
ing all these pities of Italic Greeks, the same remark is applicable 
as was before made in reference to the Sicilian (Greeks—that the 
intermixture of the native population sensibly affected both their 
character and habits. We have no information respecting their 
government during this early period of prosperity, except that we 
find mention at Kroton (as at the Epizcphyrlan Lokri) of a senate 
of 1000 members, yet not excluding occasionally the ecclesia or 
general assembly.'* Probably the steady increase of their dominion 
in the interior, and the facility of providing maintenance for new 
population, tended much to make their political systems, whatever 
they may have been, work in a satisfactory manner. The attempt 
of Pythagoras and his followers to constitute themselves a ruling 
faction as well as a philosophical sect, will be recounted in a sub¬ 
sequent chapter. The proceedings connected with that attempt 
will show that there was considerable analogy and sympathy 
between the various cities of Italian Greece, so as to render them 

* Festus, V. bilingues Bnitates. | ^ Jamblicbus, Vit. Pythagor. c. 9. p* 

* Strabo, vi. p. 262. I 33; c, 35. p. 210. 
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liable to be acted on by the same causes. But though the fi^stivals 
of tlie I^kinian Hero, administered by the Krotoulates, foniuHl 
from early times a common point of religious assemblage to all ‘- 
yet the attempts to institute periodical meetings of deputies, for 
the express purpose of maintaining political harmony, did not 
begin until after the destruction of Sybaris, nor were they ever 
more than partially successful. 

One other city, the most distant colony founded by reeks in 
the western regions, yet remains to be mentioned; and we can do 
no more than mention it, since we have no facts to make up its 
history, Massalia, the modern Marseilles, was founded 
by the Ionic Fhokmans in the 45th Olyrnjaad, about 
597 B.c.,^ at the time when Sybaris and Kroton were near the 
maximum of their power—when the peninsula, of Calabria was all 
Hellenic, and when ('uime also had not yet been visited by those 
calamities which brought about its decline. So mueli Hellenism in 
the south of Italy doubtless facilitated the western progress of the 
adventurous Phokaean mariner. It would appear tliat Massalia 
was founded by amicable fusion of Phokaian colonists with the 
indigenous Gauls, if we may judge by the romantic legend of the 
Protiadse, a Massaliotic family or gens existing in the time of 
Aristotle. Euxenus, a l^hokaeaii merdiant, had contracted friendly 
relations with Nanus, a native chief in the south of (^aul, and was 
invited to the festival in which the latter was about to celebrate 
the marriage of his daughter Petta. According to the custom of 
the country, the maiden was to choose for herself a husband among 
the guests by presenting him with a cup : through accident, or by 
preference, Petta presented it to Euxenus, and became his wife. 
Protis of Massalia, the offspring of this marriage, was the primitive 
ancestor and eponym of the Protiadae. According to another 
story respecting the origin of the same gens, Protis was himself 
the Phokacian leader who manned Gyptis, daughter of Nanims king 
of the Segobrigian Gauls.^ 

Of the history of Massalia we know little, nor does it appear to 
have been connected with the general movement of the Grecian 

' Athenaous, xii. 541. sect. 2. p. 9, and Itaoul Kochetto, His- 

^ This date depends upon Timaeus (as toire des Colonies Grecqnes, vol. iii. pj). 
quoted by Skymnus Chius, 210) and 405-41 .‘i, who however imjIs the arrival 
Soliii<is; there seeniis no reason for dis- of the Phoka3ans, in regions and 

trusting it, though Thucydidds (L 13) at Tartessus, mu(;h to(» early. ^ 

and Isokrates (Archidamus, p. 316) seem ^ Aristotle, MacraaMutTW voKirauj 

to conceive Massalia as founded by the ap. Atheneeuia, xiii. p. 57ti; Justin, xlin. 
Phokaeans about 60 years later, when 3. Plutarch (Solon, c. 2) seems to lol- 
lonia was conquered by Harjiagus (see low the same stt>ry as Justin. 

Bruckner, Historia Reip. MaBsilieusiiAi, 
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world. We Iciarn generally that the Massaliots administered 
their affaiis with discretion as well as with unanimity, and ex¬ 
hibited in their private habits an exemplary modesty—that although 
preserving alliance with the people of the interior, they were 
scrujmlously vigilant in guarding their city against surprise, per¬ 
mitting no armed strangers to enter—that they introduced the 
culture of vines and olives, and gradually extended the Greek 
alphabet, hanguage, and civilization among the neighbouring (.Tauls 
—that they not only possessed and fortified many positions along 
the coast of the Gulf of Lyons, but also founded five colonies along 
the eastern coast of S])ain—that their government was oligarchical, 
consisting of a perpetual senate of GOO persons, yet admitting oc¬ 
casionally new members from without, and a small council of 
fii’teen members—that the Delj)hinian Apollo and the Ephesian 
Artemis were their chief deities, planted as guardians of their out¬ 
lying posts, and transmitted to their colonies.^ Although it is 
common to represent a didiberate march and steady supremacy of 
the governing few, with contented obedience on the part of the 
many, as the characteristic of Dorian states, and mutability not 
less than disturbance as the prevalent tendency in Ionian—yet 
there is no Grecian community to whom the former attributes are 
more poifitedly ascribed than the Ionic Massalia. The commerce 
of the Massaliots a])p(^ars to have been extensive, and their armed 
maritime force sufficiently powerful to defend it against the agres¬ 
sions of Carthage—their principal enemy in the western Medi¬ 
terranean. 

^ Strabo, iv. p. 179--182 ; Justin, xliii. men not included in it: a mitigation 
4-5; Cicero, Pro Flacco, 2(>. It rather took place by .admitting into it, occa- 
appears from Aristotle (Polit. v. 5, 2 ; sionally, men selected from the latter, 
vi. 4-5) that the senate was originally a Some authors seem to have accused 
body completely close, winch gave rise the Massaliots of luxurious and effemi- 
to discontent on the part of wealthy I nate habits (see Athenseus, xii. p. 525). 
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CHAPTEK XXIII. 

GRECIAN COLONIES IN AND NEAR EPIRUS. 

On the eastern side of the Ionian Sea were situated the Orecian 
colonies of Korkyra, Leukas, Anaktoriurn, Ambrakia, Apolloiiia, 
and Epidamiiiis. 

Among these, by far the most distinguished, for situation, 
for wealth, and for power, was Korkyra—now known as 
Corfu, the same name belonging, as in antiquity, both to 
the town and the island, which is separated from the coiist of Ej)iru3 
by a 'strait varying from two to seven miles in breadth. Korkyra 
was founded by the Corinthians, at the same time (we are told) 
as Syracuse. Chersikrates, a Bacchiad, is said to liave accom¬ 
panied Archias on his voyage from Corinth to Syracuse, and to 
liave been left with a company of emigrants on the island of 
Korkyra, where he founded a settlement.^ What inhabitants be 
found there, or how they were dealt with, we cannot clearly make 
out. The island was generally conceived in antiquity as the resi¬ 
dence of the Homeric Pha^akians, and it Is to this tact that lliiicy- 
dides ascribes in part the eminence of the Korkyraean marin(^“ 
According to another story, some Eretrians from Eulxea Inul 
settled there, and were compelled to retire. A third statcineiit 
represents the Liburiiians-^ as the prior inhabitants—and this 
perhaps is the most probable, since the Liburnians were an enter¬ 
prising, maritime,•piratical race, who long continued to occu])y the 
more northerly islands in the Adriatic along the Illyrian and 
Dalmatian coast. Tliat maritime activity, and number of sljij>s 
both warlike and commercial, which wc find at an early date 
among •the Korkyracans, and in wdiich they stand distinguished 
from the Italian and Sicilian Greeks, may be plausibly attributed 
to their partial fusion with pre-existing Liburnians; for the aiite- 
Ilellenic natives of Magna Grsecia and Sicily (as has been alrtjady 
noticed) were as unpractised at sea as the IJburnians were 
expert. 

^ Strabo, vi. p. 269 : compare Timaeua, ^ Strabo, L c. ; Plutai’ch, Qusest. Onec. 
Pnigrn. 49, ed. Gollerj Fr. 5S, ed. Di- . c. 11 : a different fable in C’oiioii, Aai- 

rat. ap. Pbotiuin Cod. 86. 

Thucyd. i, 25. 
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At the time when the Corinthians were about to colonize Sicily, 
Early h was natural that they should also wish to plant a 

Korkvro settlement at Korkyra, which was a post of great import- 
from Corinth, fgj. facilitating the voyage from Peloponnesus to 

Italy, and was farther convenient for traffic with Epirus, at that 
period altogether non-Hellenic. Their choice of a site was fully 
justified by the prosperity and power of the colony, which, however, 
though sometimes in combination with the mother-city, was more 
frequently alienated from her and hostile, and continued so through¬ 
out most part of the three centuries from 700-400 b.c.^ Perhaps 
also Molykreia and Chalkis,^ on the south-western coast of A^tolia, 
not for from the mouth of the (Wmthian Gulf, may have been 
founded by Corinth at a date hardly less early than Korkyra. 

It was at ("orinth that the earliest improvements in Greek ship¬ 
building, and the first construction of the trireme or war-ship with 
a triple bank of oars, was introduced. It was probably 
ol Kurkyra from Corinth that this improvement passed to Korkyra, 

* * as it did to Samos. In early times, the Korkyraean navy 

was in a condition to cope with the Corinthian ; and the most an¬ 
cient naval battle known to Thucydides^ was one between these 
two states, in G64 b.c. As far as we can make out, it appears 
that Korkyra maintained her independence not only during the 
government of the Bacchiads at Corinth, but also throughout the 
long reign of the despot Kypselus, and a part of the reign of his 
son Periander. But towards the close of this latter reign, we find 
Korkyra subject to Corinth. The barbarous treatment inflicted by 
Periander, in revenge for the death of his son, upon 300 Korky- 
rsean ^youths, Ijas already been recounted in a former chapter.^ 
After the death of Periander, the island seems to have regained its 
independence, but we are left without any particulars respecting it 
from about 585 b.c. down to the period shortly preceding the 
invasion of (Greece by Xerxes—nearly a century. At this later 
epoch the Korkyraeaus possessed a naval force hardly inferior to 
any state in Greece. The expulsion of the Kypselidfe from 
Corinth, and the re-cstablishmcnt of the previous oligarchy or 
something like it, does not seem to have reconciled the Korkyraeans 
to their mother-city. For it was immediately previous to the 
Peloponnesian war that the Corinthians preferred the bitterest 
complaints against thein,^ of setting at nought those obligations 

* Herodot. iii. 49-51; see above, chap, 
ix. 

* Thucyd. i. 25-37. 


^ Herodot. iii. 49. 

2 Thucyd. i. 108; iii. 102. 

3 Thucyd. i. 13. 
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which a colony was generally understood to be obliged to render. 
No place of honour was reserved at the public festivals of Korkyra 
for Corinthian visitors, nor was it the practice to ofler to tlio latter 
the first taste of the victims sacrificed—observances which wen' 
doubtless respectfully fulfilled at Ambrakia and Lenkas. N('ver- 
theless the Korkyraeans had taken part conjointly with the Corin¬ 
thians in favour of Syracuse, when that city was in iimninent 
danger of being conquered and enslaved by llipjmkrates' desi)ot 
of (rela (about 492 b,c.) —an incident showing that tlioy w<Te not 
destitute of generous sympathy with sister states, and leading us to 
imagine that their alienation from Corinth was as much the fault 
of the mother-city as their own. 

Tlie grounds of the quarrel were, probably, jealousies of trade 
—especially trade wdth the Epirotic and Illyrian tribes, peidti.>iis 
wherein botli were to a great degree rivals. Safe at 
home and industrious in the culture of their fertile island, the 
Korkyraeans w^ere able to furnish wine and oil to the J']j)ir()ts on the 
main-land, in exchange for the cattle, sheep, hides and wool of the 
latter—more easily and cheaply than the Corinthian merchant. 
And for the purposes of this trade, they had possessed themselves 
of a Peraea or strip of the main-land immediately on the other side 
of the intervening strait, wdiere they fortified various posts for the 
protection of their property.® The (Winthians were |>ersonally 
more popular among the Epirots than the Korkyraeans;'* but it 
w^as not until long after the foundation of Korkyra that they esta¬ 
blished their first settlement on the main-land—Ambrakia, 
on the north side of the Ambrakiotic (lulf, near the corinth. 
mouth of the river Arachthus. It was during the reign of 
Kypselus, and under the guidance of his son Corgiis, that this 
settlement was planted, which afterw^ards became populous and 
considerable. We know nothing respecting its growth, and we 
hear only of a despot named Periander as ruling in it, probably 
related to the despot of the same name at Corinth.'* Periander ot 
Ambrakia was overthrown by a private conspiracy, provoked by 
his own brutality and warmly seconded by the citizens, who lived 
constantly afterwards under a popular government.^ 

Notwithstanding the long-continued dissensions between Kor- 
tyra and Corinth, it appears that four considerable settlements 

^ Herodot. vii. 155. * Stmbo, vii. p. 525, x. p. 452 : Skymn, 

* Thucyd, iii. 85. These fortifications Chi. 455 ; Ilaoul llist. clea 

are probably alluded to also i. 45-54. Colon. Grecq. vol. iii. p. ^^94. 

^ is rofv iKelvtuu ri Ywptwy, * Aristot. Polit. v. 5, 5 J V. 8, U. 

^ Thucyd. i. 47. 
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on this same line of coast were formed by the joint enterprise of 
Joint settle^ both—Leukas and Anaktorium, to the south of the mouth 
Suimh Ld of the Ambrakiotic Gulf—and Apollonia and Epidamnus, 
Korkyra. territory of the Illyrians at some distance 

to the north of the Akrokeraunian promontory. In the settlement 
of the two latter, the Korkyraeans seem to have been the principals 
—in that of the two former, they were only auxiliaries. It pro¬ 
bably did not suit their policy to favour the establishment of any 
new colony on the intermediate coast opposite to their own island, 
i^ukasand betwecii the promontory and the gulf above-mentioned. 
Auaktorium. Anaktorium, and Ambrakia, are all referred to 

the agency of Kypselus the Corinthian. The tranquillity which 
Aristotle ascribes to his reign may be in part ascribed to the new 
homes thus provided for poor or discontented Corinthian citizens. 
L(>ukas was situated near the modern Santa Maura: the present 
island was originally a peninsula, and continued to be so until the 
time of Thucydides; but in the succeeding half-century, the 
I-.eukadians cut through the isthmus, and erected a bridge across 
the narrow strait connecting them with the main-land. It had 
been once an Akarnariian settlement, named Epileukadii, the in¬ 
habitants of which felling into civil dissension, invited 1000 Corin¬ 
thian settlers to join them. The new-comers choosing their 0 ])por- 
tunity for attack, slew or expelled those who had invited them, 
made themselves masters of the place wdth its lands, and con¬ 
verted it from an Akarnaniaii village into a Gr(ician town.* Anak¬ 
torium was situated a short distance within the mouth of th(' 
Ainbrakiaii Gulf—founded, like Leukas, upon Akarnaniaii soil and 
with a-mixture of Akarnanian inhabitants, by colonists under the 
auspices of Kypselus or Perlander. In both these establishments 
Korkyra'an settlers participated in both also, the usual religious 


^ About Leukas, see Strabo, x. p. 
452; Skylax, p. 54; Steph. ByiJ. v. 
^EviAcvKdSioi. 

Strabo seems to ascribe the cutting I 
through of the isthmus to the original 
colonists. But Thucytlicli^s speaks of 
this isthmus in the plainest manner (iii. 
81), and of the Corinthian ships of war 
as being transported across it. The 
Dioryktos, or intervening factitious 
canal, always shallow, only deep 
enough for boats, so that ships of war 
had still to be carried across by hand or i 
machinery (Polyb. v. 5): both Plutarch | 
(De Serd Num. Vind. p. 552) and Pliny ‘ 
b'eat Leukadia as having again become a ' 
peninsula, from the accumulation of sand 


(H. N. iv. 1): compare Livy, xxxiii. 17. 

Mannert (Gcograi)h. der Gr. und Biim. 
Part viii. b. 1. p. 72) accepts the state¬ 
ment of Strabo, and thinks that the 
Dioryktos had already been dug before 
the time of Thucydides. But it seems 
more reasonable to suppose that Strabo 
wa»s misinformed as to the date, and 
that the cut took place at some time 
between the age of Thucydides and that 
of Sky lax. 

Boeckh (ad Corp. Jnscriptt. Ur. t. i. 
p. 58) and W, C. Miiller (De Corcyrseor. 
Republic^, Gutting. 1835, p. 18) agree 
with Mannert. 

2 Skymn. Chius, 458; Thucyd. i. 55; 
Plutarch, Themistoklds, c. 24. 
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fo(‘liugs connected with Grecian emigration were displayed hy the 
iieighhourhood of a venerated temple of Apollo overlooking the sea 

_Apollo Aktius near Anaktorium, and Apollo Leukatas near 

LcHikas.^ 

Between these three settlements—Ambrakia, Anaktoriuin, and 
IvCiikas—and the Akarnanian population of the interior, tlu're 
were standing feelings of hostility; perhaps arising out of the vio- 
leiice which had marked the first foundation of Lenkas. Tlie 
Gorinthians, though popular with tlie Epirots, had been iiuliih'renl 
or nnsuccessful in conciliating the Akarnanians. It rather scunis 
iiuh'cd that the Akarnanians were averse to the })r(‘senee or nei^li- 
hourhood of any powerful sea~])ort; for in s])ite of their liatred to¬ 
wards th(; 7\uihrakiots, they were more apjavluaisive of seeing 
Ambrakia in the hands of the xVtlieniaiis tliaii in that of its (»vvii 
native citizens.^ 

The two eolonies north of the Akrokm'aunian proniontor}, and 
on the coast-land of the Illyrian tribes—A])ollonia and Apj.ih.nia 
E])lda,mnus—were formed chiefiy hy the Korkyrteans, ml. 
yet with some aid and a portion of the settlers from Gorlntli, as 
vva^ll as from other Doric tow^ns. Espi'cially it is to bt' noti(‘i‘d, 
tliat the (ckist w'as a Corinthian and a llerakhiid, Fhalius the son 
of Ju'atokleides—for according to the usual jn'actice of (hvc'ce, 
whenever a city, itself a colony, founded a sub-colony, the' (ckist 
of tlui latter was borrowed from the motlu^r-city of tlu* forirua*.'* 
Hence the (Jorinthmns acquired a partial right of control and 
interft'renee in tlie affairs of Epidanmus, w^hicli we shall find 
after holding to imjiortant ])ractical consequeiiees. Epidanmus 
(hotter known under its subse([uent name Dyrrhaehiuin) was 
situated on an istlmius on or near the territory of the Illyrian triln* 
called Taulaiitii, and is said to have been settUnl about 027 n.c. 
A])()llonia, of wdiich the god Ajiollo himself si'cins to have h(‘(‘u 
recognised as oekist,'^ w^as founded under similar (‘inaiinstaiici's, 
during the reign of Iku’iander of (k)rinth, on a niaritinie plain 
both extensive and fertile, near the river Aous, tw o days’ journey 
south of Jipidaiunus. 

* Thucyd. i. 40; Strybo, x, p. 4.V2. ® Tliucyd. i. ‘24--J0. 

-‘*^0 B.C., the temple of Apollo Tlie rhetor ArisU‘i(le'^ siiuilar 

AktiuM, which in the time of Thn- complimont t«> Kyzikim, in liis Paiiejjjy- 
eydidcis belonged to Anaktorium, had rical AdilroB.s at tliaf. city — 
coirio i(» belong to the AkariiamanB; it Apollo had fonnded it jii‘.i'M)nally and 
uLso that the town itnelf had been directly him,self, not tl)J'f>ngli any Ini- 

Tged in the Akarnanian league, fo man mkist, Jis wms the ease with <>t)ier 
m hius does not mention it sexiarately colonies (Ariwbnde.s, Aoyns Tnpl Kv^ufovy 
^ ^ ^ayb. iv. 03). Or. xvi. p. 4M ; vul. i. p. •>S4, Dm- 

'I’hucyd. iii. 9i, Ofi, 1 lo. dorf )• 

vob. II. 2 o 
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Both the one and the otlicr of these two cities seem to have 
flourished, and to have received accession of inhabitants from 
Triphylia in Peloponnesus, when that country was subdued by the 
Eleians. Respecting Epidcimnus, especially, we are told that it 
acquired gr(^at wc^alth and population during the century ])re- 
ceding the Peloponnesian war.* A few allusions which we find in 
Aristotle, too brief to afford much instruction, lead us to sup¬ 
pose that the govermnents of both began by being close oligarchies 
under the management of the primitive leaders of the colony— 
that ill Epidamnus, the artisans and tradesmen in the town weri^ 
considered in the light of slaves belonging to the public—but that 
ill pi-ocess of time (seemingly somewhat before the Peloponnesian 
war) intestine dissensions broke up this oligarchy,^ substituted a 
periodical senate, with occasional public assemblies, in place of tlu^ 
perinaneiit phylarchs or chiefs of tribes, and thus introduced a 
form more or less deniocratical, yet still retaining the original 
single-headed archon. Tlie Epidamnian government was liberal 
in the admission of metics or resident aliens—a fact which reiidiTs 
it probable that the alleged public slavery of artisans in that town 
was a status carrying with it none of the hardships of actual 
slavery. It was through an authorised selling agent, or Poletes, 
that all traffic between Epidamnus and the neighbouring Illyrians 
was carried on—individual dealing with them being interdicted.* 
A])ollonia was in one res])ect pointedly distinguished from Epi- 
dainnus, since she excluded metics or resi(k^nt strangers wdth a 
d('gn'c of rigour hardly inferior to Sparta. These few facts arc‘ 
all that w’c are permitted to hear respecting colonics both im¬ 
portant in themselves and interesting as they brought the Greeks 
into coniu'xion wnth distant people and regions. 

The six c*nlonies just named—Korkyra, Ambrakia, Anaktorium, 


* Thucycl. i. 'J4. iyiv^ro jjL^ydKi] KaX 
•nakvdvdpuiTras^ Strjilx), vii. 310, viii. 
p. af)? : 8teph. Byz. v. *A.iro\K<auta ] . 
I’lutarch, Do Sera Nviiuiii. Vind. p. 
53:1; RanBan. v. 22, 2, 

Respecting the plain near the site of 
the ancient A})olloni}i, Colonel Leake 
observes : ** The cultivation of this 

noble plain, capable of supplying gi-ain 
to all Illyria and Epirus, with an abun¬ 
dance of other productions, is confined 
to a few patches of maize near the vil¬ 
lages ” (Travels in Nonhcni Greece, 
vol. i. cli. vii. p. 307). Cornpai’e c. ii. 
p. 70. 

The country surrounding Dui-azzo 


(the ancient Ei)idamniis) is described 
by another excellent observer as highly 
attractive, though now unhealthy. See 
the valuable to]>ographical work, *Al- 
banien, Riimelien, nnd die Oesterrei- 
chiseh-montenegrinische Griiuzo, von 
Dr. Joseph Muller (Prag. 1844), p. 02. 

- Thucyd. i. 2.3; Aristot. Polit. ii. L 
1.3; iii. 11, I ; iv. 3, 8; v. 1, Gj v. 3, 4. 

The allusions of the philosopher are 
BO brief, fis to convey little or no know¬ 
ledge : see 0. Muller, Dorians, b. iii. 

G; Tittmarm, Griech. Staatsverfass, p. 
491. 

^ Plntoch, Qiia’ist. Giwc. p. 297. c. 
29; .(Eliau, V. M. xiii. IG. 
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Lenkas, A])ollonia, and Epidainuus—form i\u n^gre^ate lying apart 
from the rest of the llelleuic name and eoiinccti'd with each 
other, though not always maintained in harmony, by ana- ]>,,lotions be- 
logy of race and ]>osition, as well as by their common 
original from Corinth, lliat the commerce which the (h)- 
rinthian merchants carried on with them, and through them with 
tile tribes in the interior, was lucrative, we can have no doubt; 
and Leukas and Ambrakia contiinuul for a long time to be not 
merely faithful allies, but servile imitators, of their mother-city. 
^Iie commerce of Korkyra is also represmited as very (extensive, 
and carried even to the northern extremity of the Ionic (Julf. It 
would seem that they were the first Greeks to tipen a trade and to 
establish various settlements on the Illyrian and Dalmatian coasts, 
as the PhokcCans w(n*e the first to carry their traffic along tlu^ 
Adriatic coast of Italy, ^'he jars and jiottery of Korkyra enjoyed 
gri'at r(?putation throughout all parts of the (lulf.^ Tlie general 
tra(h‘ of the island, and the cncouragimicnt for its shij)ping, must 
])robably have been greater during the sixth century n.c., wliile 
the cities of Magna GiUTia were at the maximum of their pros¬ 
perity, than in the ensuing century when they had (;omparativ(‘ly 
declined. Nor can we doubt that the visitors and jireseiits to the 
oracle of Dodona in Epirus, wliich was distant two days’ jounuw 
on landing from Korkyra, and the importance of w'hich was most 
sensible during the earlier periods of Grecian history, contributed 
to swell the traffic of the Korkyrmans, 

It is worthy of notice that the monetary sysUiin established at 
Korkyi-a was thoroughly Grecian and (k)riiithiau, graduated on 
the usual scale of obols, drachms, mina^, and talents,'without in¬ 
cluding any of those native Italian or vSicilian elenuiiits which wau’c 
ado])ted by the cities in Magna Gnecia and Sicily. Tin* tyj)(; of 
the (brlnthian coins seems also to have ])assed to those of Leukas 
and Ambrakia.-' 

Of the islands of Ziikynthus and Kephallenia (Zanhi and Ce]>lia- 
loiiia) wo hear very little: of Itliaka, so interesting from the story 


‘ W. C. Muller, De Cocyra'or. l{cj>ub. 
cli. :J. p. GO-b.S; Aristot. Mirab. Ausc. 
c. 104; Hosychiiis, y. KepKvpaiot a/x- 
(l>opf7<i; Herodot, i. 1-15. 

The isitory given in tlie above passage 
of the PseiKlu-Aristotle is to ]>e taken 
ill connection with the succeeding chap¬ 
ter of the same work {lo5), wherein the 
statement (largely credited in antiquity) 


is given that the river J>;und)e forked 
at a certain point of its course into tvvo 
streams, one flowing into the Adriatic, 
the other into the Kuxine. 

“ See the Jnseriptions Xo. 18.‘J8 and 
Ko. 1845, in the collection of lloeckh, 
and Jjoeckh's Metrologie, vii. 8. p. 1)7. 
Respecting the CV)riiitliiaTi coinage our 
infurmatiuii is confused and imperfect. 

2 o 2 
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of the Odyssey, we have no historical information at all. The 
inhabitants of Zakynthus were Achmans from Felojmnnesus: 
Kephalleiiia was distributed amon<f four separate city-ffovern- 
ments.* Neither of these islands plays .any part in Grecian history 
until the time of tlu' maritime empire of Athens, after the Persian 
war. 

* Tiiuoyd. ii. ‘io-dii. 
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CHArTEE XXIV. 

A K A II N A X 1 A NS.—K P IJM) T S. 

Some notices must be taken of those barl)ai'ous or nou-1 U^lhuiic. 
nations who formed the immediate iieio-hboiirs of Hellas, Avest of 
th(‘ ran^e of Ehulus, and north of that ranine wliieh eoniK'cts 
Ihiidus with Olympus—as well as of those other tribes who, though 
lyine: more remote? from Hellas pro])er, w(‘re yet brought into 
relations of tralfie or hostility with the Hellenic colonies. 

l>(*tween the Greeks and these foreign neighbours, the Akar- 
nanians, of whom I have already spoken brietly in my 
pr(M*eding voliiiiu*, lorin the ])roper link ot transition. 

Hu'y occupied the territory between tin? river Acheldus, the Ionian 
Sea, and the Ambrakian (lulf: they were Gr(‘eks, and^admitted 
as such to contend at the ran-llellenic games/ yet they were also 
closely connected with the Ainphlloehi and Agrad, who were not 
(Greeks. In manners, senthiumts, and intelligeiice, they were half- 
1 bdlenic and halbKpirotic—like the ^'Etol^ns and the Ozolian 
Lokrians. Ev^n down to the time of Thucydides, these nations 
W(?r(? subdivided into numerous pedty communities, lived in un- 
fortitied villages, were frequently in the habit of jilundering ('acli 
other, and never ])ermitted themselves to be unarmed: in cast! of 
attack, they withdn'w their famlHes and their scanty stock, chiefly 
cattle, to the shelter of diflicult mountains or marshes. They wta e 
for the most part light-armed, few among them being trained to 
th(' panojdy of the (Trecian liojdite; but they were both brave and 
skilful in their own mode of warfare, and the sling in the liands of 
the Akarnanian was a weapon of formidable elficiency.- 

Notwithstanding this state of disunion and insecrurity, however, 
the Akarnaniaiis maintained a loose political league among them¬ 
selves. A hill near the Amphilochian Argos, on the shores of tin* 
Ambrakian Gulf, had been fortified to serve as a judg('ment-s(‘at 
or place' of meeting for tlif? settlement of disputt*s. .Vnd it setmis 
that both Stratus and G']niada? had become fortified in some 
measure' towards the commencement of the l\‘lo])oniu‘sian war. 

’ S. c Arisiot. Eragm. nepl Uohtreiwyj TroAtreia. 

Gfl. Neuiiiauti ; Fragni. 2. *AKapvdvwy - Pollux, i. foO; Thucy<t. ii. 81, 
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The former, the most considerable township in Akarnania, was 
situabid on the Achelous, rather high np its course—the latter 
was at the mouth of the river, and was rendered difficult of ap¬ 
proach by its inundations.^ Astakus, Solium, Tab'erus, and Alyzia, 
lay on or near the coast of the Ionian Sea, between Q^niadai and 
Leukas: Phytia, Koronta, Medebn, Limufea and Thyriuin, weiH^ 
between the southern shore of tlu' Ambrakian (xulf and the riv('r 
Achelous. 

Tlie Akarnanians appear to have produced many projdiets. 
Their social Tlioy traced u]) their mythical ancestry, as well as that 
coiidiU<m. of their neighbours the Ani])liilochians, to the most re¬ 
nowned prophetic family among the (Grecian heroes—Amphiaraiis, 
with his sons Alknia^on and Amphilocbus: Akarnan, the epony¬ 
mous hero of the nation, and other eponymous heroes of the sepa¬ 
rate towns, were su])poscd to be the sons of Alknueon.*'^ They are 
s])oken of, together with tlie A^tolians, as men* rude shepherds by 
tlie lyric })oet Alkman, and so they seem to have continued with 
little alteration until the beginning of the Pelo])onncsian war, 
when we hear of them, for the first time, as allies of Athens and 
as bitter (♦nt'inies of the (Corinthian colonies on their coast. The 
contact of those colonies, however, and the large spread of Akav- 
nanian accessibhi coast, could not fail to protluce some eflect in 
socialising and improving the jieojde. And it is probable that this 
eflect would have beeffmore sensibly fidt, had not the Akarnanians 
been kept back by the fatal neighbourhood of the ^^tolians, with 
wlnmi they w(u*e in piu-petual feud—a people the most unprlnci])led 
and unimprovable of all who bore tlu* Hellenic name, and wliose 
habitual faithk\ssn('ss stood in marked contrast with the rectitudes 
and steadfastness of the Akarnanian character.'^ It was in order 
to strengthen the Akarnanians against these rapacious neighbours 
that the Macedonian Kassander urged them to consolidate their 
numerous small townships into a few considerable cities. Partially 
at least the recommendation was carried into eflect, so as to 
aggrandise Stratus and one or two other towns. But in the suc¬ 
ceeding century, the town of Leukas seems to lose its original 
position as a separate (Jorinthian colony, and to pass into that of 


1 Thucyd. ii. lo‘2 ; iii. 

2 Thucyd. ii. 68-102; Stephan. Byz. 
V. 4»oLTiai. See the discussion in Stral)o 
(x. p. 4t)2), whether the Akarnania,ii.s 
did, or did not, take part in the ex}>odi- 
tioii a^i^ainsb Troy; Ejdiorns maintaining 
the negative, and stringing together a 


plausiW^e narrative to explain they 
j did not. Thfe time came when the 
! Akarnanians gain^^d credit with Jtonie 
for this supposed absence of their an¬ 
cestors. 

INdyl). iv. MO; compare also ix. '10. 
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chief city of Akarnania,’ which it lost only by the scuitencc of th(^ 
Roman conquerors. 

Passing over the borders of Akarnania, we find small nations or 
tribe^s not considered as (Greeks, but known, fi’oin the ni'iruts- 
fourth century b.c. downwards, under the common name 
of Illpirots. •riiis word signifies properly, inliabitants of iitn.M.r r../ 
a continent as oppdsed to those of an island or a jKminsuhi. Iiivci'^ ‘ 

It came only gradually to be appli(‘d by the (ireeks as their com¬ 
prehensive denomination to designate all those diverse tribe's, 
between the Ambrakian (lulf on the south and west, Pindus on tlu' 
east, and the Illyrians and Macedonianslo the north and north¬ 
east. Of these Kpirots, the princi])al were—the (^haonians, '^Flu's- 
])r()tians, Kassopians, and Molossians,^' who occu])ied the country 
inland as wvll as maritime along the Ionian Sea. from die Akroke- 
raunian mountains to the borders of Ambrakia in the interior of 
the Ambrakian (JulF. The Agi'a'ans and Amphllocliians dwadt 
('astward of the last-mentioned gulf, bordei'ing ujion Akarnania,: 
the Athamaiu^s, the Tymjihseans, and the Talares lived along the 
western skirts and high range of IMndns. Among tluise various 
tribes it is difficult to discriminate the seini-llellenic from the noii- 
Ilellenit* ; for Herodotus considers both Alolossians and Tlicsjiro- 
tians as Hellenic—and the oracle of Dbddna,, as w (dl as the Neky- 
omanteion (or holy cavern for evoking the dead) of Acheron, were 
both in the territory of the Thesprotians, and both (in the time of 
the historian) Helhmic. Thucydides, on the other hand, tn'ats 
both Molossians and Thesprotians as barbaric, and Strabo says the 
same resj)ccting the Atha.manes, whom Plato numbers as Iliillenic.*' 
As the Epirots w’cre confounded wuth tlie Hellenic c.ommunities 
towards the south, so they become blended with the Macedonian 
and Illyrian tribes towards the north. The Macedonian Oivsbe, 
north of the Carnhunian mountains and east of Pindus, are called 
by Hekatanis a Molossian tribe ; and Strabo even (ixtends tlu^ 
designation Epirots to the Illyrian Parorad and Atintanes, west of 
Pindus, nearly on the same parallel of latitude with tlie On^stax'* 


* Piodor. xix. 07; Livy xxxiii. l(j~ 
17; xlv. 31. 2 Skyl.'ix. c. 28-33. 

^ Herodot. ii. TiO, v. 92, vi. 127; Thu- 
cyd. ii. 80; I'luto, Miiios, }). Tho 

Chaoniaus and Thesprotians were sepa¬ 
rated by the river Thyainis ("now Ivala- 
rnas)—Thucyd. ; Stc]>]ianus 
V. Tpola. 

^ llekatienw, Fr. 77, cd. Klauseii ; 
Strabo, vii. ]>. 32G; Appiaii, lllyric. c. ; 
7. In tho time of Tlnioydide.s, the Mo- j 


lossi aud tlie Atintanes wore under the 
same kinf( (ii. Snj. I'lio name ^UKeipcoraiy 
with Thucydides, niciui.s only inhabit¬ 
ants of a contiiKUit —ol ravr^ 

(i. 47 ; ii. 8o) iucludo.s yFtoiians ,*uid 
Akarnanian.s (iii. 91-95), and is applied 
to inhabitauts of Thniee hv. Inoj. 

Kpirus is used in its sj)t:cia.l sense to 
designate tho territory wesi. of I'iiidus, 
by Xenophon. Relleii. vi. I, 7. 

Compare ^huinert, Ceogruphie der 
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It must be remcmborecl (as observed above), that while the desig¬ 
nations Illyrians and Macedonians are properly ethnical, given to 
denote analogies of language, habits, feeling, and su])posed origin, 
and probably acknowledged by the pcojde theniselves—the name 
Epirots belongs to the (h'eek language, is givcni by Greeks alone, 
and marks nothing exceiR residence on a ])articnlar jibrtion of tlu^ 
continent. Theo})ompus (about ?)40 n.o.) reckoned fourteen dis¬ 
tinct Epirotic nations, among whom the ]\Iolossinns and Chaoriians 
w<Te the principal. It is possible that some of these may have 
been semi-Illyrian, others semi-Macedonian, though all W()r(i com¬ 
prised by him under th(‘^cominon name Epirots.^ 

Of these various tribes, who dw^elt between th(^ Akrokeraunian 
Sonipoi i)roniontory and the Ambrakian (Julf, some at least 
etiuiie.'iiiy apijcai’ to liavo been of ethnical kindred wntli iiortions ol 

eoTitieeled 

wifi I th(»so the inhabitants of Southern Italy. T'here were Caiao- 

<>1 Sontlieni . i ip /• i"' n ^ i i 

Jtaiy. mans on the (uilt ot larentum beiore the arrival ot the 
Oret^k settlers, as w^ell as in Epirus. Though we do not find the 
name Thesprotlans in Italy, we find there a town named Pandosia 
and a river named Aelu'ron, the same as among the Epirotic Thes- 
])rotians: the uhifjnitons name Pclasgian is coniu'cted both with 
one and with tlu^ other. This ethnical affinity, remote or near, 
betw^een (Enotrians and Ejiirots, w'hjcli w^c must a,cc(?j)t as a fact 
w'itliout being :i])le to follow it into detail, consists at the same 
time w^ith the circumstance—that both seem to have been snseep- 
tihle of llelleni<j inlhiences to an unusual d('gre(% and to have becai 
moulded, with eomparatively little difficulty, into an imj)crf(‘ct 
Ilellenism, like that of tlie yEtolians and Akarnanians. The Thes- 
protian concpirn’ors of Thessaly passed in this manner into Thessa¬ 
lian Greeks. Tlie Ainjdiilochiaiis who Inliahlted Argos on the 
Andirakian (iliilf were luffienised by the reccjition of Cirecks from 
Anibrakia, though the Amphilochians situated witliout the city still 
reinainod barbarous in the time of Thucydides:^ a century after¬ 
wards, probably, they w ould he hellenised like the rest by a longer 
continuance of the same influences—as hapjicned with the Sikels in 
Sicily. 

To assign the names and exact boundaries of the different tribes 
()tiim,wiLb inhabiting f^jiirus as they stood in the seventh and sixth 
Iiouimls- centuries n.c., at the time when the western stream of 
Illlirk Grecian colonisation was going on, and wdien the newd} - 
bomidavips. established Ambrakiots must have been Hfgaged in sub- 

(Jrlecli. 1111(1 Roiiierj pai’t vii. book 2. p. 

28). 


Strabo, vii. p. 824. 
Tliucyd. ii. 08. 
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jugatiiig or expelling the prior occupants of their valuable site—is 
out of our power. We have no information prior to Herodotus 
and Thucydides, and that wdiich they tell us cannot be safely 
ap])lied to a time either much earlier or much later than their own. 
That then^ was great analogy betwx*en the inland MacH'donians and 
the Epirots, from Mount Eermius across the continent to the coast 
opposite Korkyra, in military equipment, in the fashion of cutting 
tlie hair, and in sj)eech, we are apprised by a valuable ])assagc of 
Strabo; wlio fai*ther tells us that many of the tribes spoke two 
different languages’—a fact wdiich at least ])roves very clos(^ int(U*- 
communion, if not a double oi'igin and incorjKiration. AVai*s or 
voluntary seciissions and new alliances would alter the boundaries 
and relative situation of tlie various tribes. And this w’ould be tlu^ 
more easily effected, as all Ei)irus, (nen in the fourth 

^ , 'I<‘iTil<)ry 

(‘(Mitury iJ.c., was ])arcelled out auioim an airii’reuate of ‘pi^ethuied 
village's, wdthout any great ec'ntral cities: so that the 
st'veranee of a village from the Molossian union, and its 
junction witli the Thesja’otian (abstracting from tbe feelings with 
which it might b(i comiecti'd), wH)uld mak(^ little practical difference 
in its (‘onditioii or })roce{?dings. The gradual increase of Hc'Ilenie 
influenee tended partially to centralise tliis j)olitleal dispersion, 
enlarging some of the villages into small towns by the in(*orpm*a- 
tion of some of their neighbours; and in this way probably wcu’e 
formed tlu' seventy Epirotic cities wdiich were desti'oyed and given 
up to plundcu' on the same day, hy Panins Eniilius and the Roman 
senate. Tlie "J'hesimitian Epbyre is called a city even by Tliuey- 
dides.**^ Ni‘\'(U’tiieless tbe situation was unfavourable to tlie forma¬ 
tion of considerahh' cities, either on tlie coast or in the interior, 
since the jibysical character of the territory is an exaggeration of 
that of Greece—almost throughout, wild, rugged and mouiitaiiious. 
ddie valleys and low grounds, though frcquimt, arc never extensive 
—while the soil is raivly suited, in any continuous spaces, foi' tlie 
cdiltivation of com; insomuch that the flour for the consiunjition of 
Jaiiina, at the jiresent day, is transported from Thessaly ov(‘r the 
lofty ridge of Pindus by means of asses and mules;’ while the 

^ Strabo, vii. p. b'24. lu therte same ' Rumolieii und iiiich Brii.'A.sa, (jIi. xii. vol, 
regions, under Tin*ki!=?li governinont ' ii. p. 08. 

of tbe present day, such is the mixture , * Rivy, xlv. :»l; Tlmcyd. i, 47. ]*lia- 

and intercourse of (Greeks, Albanians, ' note, in the more iiorlhoriy j>arfc of 
Unlgaric vSclavoniaiis, Wallachians and Epirus, is called only ji though 

Turks, that most ^of the natives Gnd it was an iini»ortant military j»o.st (Livy, 
themselves under the necessity of ac- xliii. 21). 

<.juiring two, sometimes tliree, Ian-! ^ Leake’s Travels in Nortliern Greiicc, 
guages: see Dr, (Trisobacli, Keise durch cb. xxxviii. vol. iv. i»jt. 207, 2lo, ; 
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fruits and vegetables are brought from Art a, the territory of Am- 
brakia. E])irus is essentially a pastoral country : its cattle as well 
as its shepherds and she])herd’s dogs wm-e celebrated throughout 
all anti(|uity ; and its population then, as now, found divided 
village residence the most suitable to their means and occupations. 
In spite of this natural tendency, however, Hellenic influences were 
to a certain extent efficacious, and it is to tlu^m that we are to 
ascribe the formation of towns like riiamike—an inland city a few 
miles removed from the sea, in a latitude somewhat north of the 
northernmost ])oint of Korkyra., which Polybius notices as the most 
flourishing^ of Eplrotic cities at the time when it was ])lunder^*(l 
by the Illyrians in 2o0 n.o. Passaron, the ancient sjiot where the 
Molossian kings were accustomed on their accession to take their 
coronation-oath, had grown into a considerable town, in this last 
century before the lioinau coiupiest; while 'Ik^kmon, Phylake, and 
llorreum also become known to us at the same period.** But the 
most important step w^hich those kings made towards aggrandise¬ 
ment, was tlie acquisition of the Greek city of xVmbrakia, which 
became the cajiital of the kingdom of Pyrrhus, and thus gave to 
him the only site suitable for a concentrated ]) 0 })ulatl()n vviiich the 
country allbrdc'd. 

If we follow the coast of lC])irus from the entrance of tin' Ambra- 
coi.si, or nortlnvard to the Akrokerauniaii ])romontory, 

lopiiusdis- we siiall find it dis(*ouragiiig to Grecian colonisation, 
(inruiu ndo- 1 Here are none of those extemsive maritime plains which 

lusiifion. 1 / 1 ll* /• ri'^ 1 • • • ^ 

the (jiuli oi larentum exhibits on its coast, and which 
sustained the grandeur of Kybaris and Kroton. Thixmghout the 
wdiole extent, the mountain-region, alirupt and affording little cul- 
tivabh^ soil, a])proacli('s near to the sea;’* and the levi‘l ground, 
wherever it exists, must be commanded and ])osscssed (as it is now) 
by villagers on hill-sites, always diffi(‘.ult of attack and often inex¬ 
pugnable. from hence, and from the luiighbourhood of Korkyra 
—lierself wt'll situated lor traffic with Epirus, and jealous of neigh¬ 
bouring rivals—we may understand why the Grecian emigrants 
omitted this unjirofitable tract, and passed on either northward to 
the maritime plains of Illyria, or westward to Italy. In the time 
of Herodotus and Tiiucydides, there seems to have been no Hel¬ 
lenic settlement between Ambrakia and Apollonia. The harbour 

cb. ix. vul. i. p. 411; Cyi>iieu Robert, ^ Plutarch, Pyrrh. c. i.; Livy, xlv.‘Jfb 

Lch Slaves do Turquie, book iv. ch. 2. ^ See the descriptiori of the geojjiira- 

Bov^Srai TTpwves i^oxoi —Pindar, Nem. phical features of Epirus in Roues 
iv. HI ; Ca}S{u*, Roll. Civil, iii. 47. Turejuie en Europe, Geographie Gene- 

^ I’olybiuH, ii. 5, 8. rale, vol. i. p. 07. 
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called Glykys Limen, with the iieifi^hbouriii^ valley and plain, the 
most considerable in Epirus next to that of Arnbrakia, near the 
junction of the lake and river of Acheron with the sea—were })os- 
sessed by the Thesprotian town of Ejdiyrc, situated on a neigh¬ 
bouring eminence; perliaps also in ])art by the ancient Thes])rotian 
town of Pandosia, so pointedly connected, both in Italy and Epirus, 
with the river Acheron.^ ximidst the almost inexpugnable moun¬ 
tains and gorges which mark the course of that Tliesj>rotian riviT, 
was situated the memorable recent community of Suli, wliich held 
ill dependence many surrounding villages in the lower grounds 
dhd in the plain —the counterpart of primitive Ejiirotic rulers in 
situation, in fierceness, and in indolence, but far superior to them 
in energetic bravery and endurance. It appears that after tlu* 
time of Thucydides, certain Greek settlers must have found admis¬ 
sion into the Ejiirotic towms in this region. Eor Demosthenes^ 
mentions Pandosia, Puchetia, and Eljea, as settlements Irom Elis, 
w inch Philip of Macedoii coiKjuered and handed over to his brother- 
in-law the king of the Molossian Epirots; and Strabo tells us that 
the name of Ephyre had been changed to Kichyrus, which apj^ears 
to imply an accession of new inhabitants. 

Both the C'haonians and Tliesjirotians ajipi'.ar, in the time of 
Ilmcydides, as having no kings: there was a jirivileged kingly 
raei', but the presiding chief was changed from year to year, 
Molossians, however, had a line of kings, succeeding from s*.nK* eju- 

. , 1 • 1 /• 1 *1 11 nilx-'S 

lather to son, which protessed to trace its dcisceiit through povc nuxi by 
fifteen generations downward, from Achilles and Neojito- nui.; ' 
leinus to Tharyjias about the year 400 n.c.: thus. forming a scion 
of the gixiat yEakid race. Admetus, the Molossian king to whom 
"Diemihtokles jiresentcd himself as a siipjiliant, ajijiears to have; 
liv(‘d in the simjdicity of an inland village chief. But Arrybas, 
his sou or grandson, is said to have been educated at Athens, and 
to have introduced improved social regularity into his natives (‘oun- 
try ; while the subscijuent kings both imitated the ambition cuul 
received the aid of Philip of Macedon, extending tlieir domi- 


^ See the account of this territory in 
Colonel Leake’s Ti’avels iu Northern 
Greece, vol. i, ch. v.; his journey from 
.lanina, through tlie district of Suli and 
the course of the Acheron, to the plain 
of Olyky and the Acherusiau lake and 
marshes near the sea. Compare also 
Vol. iv. cli. XXXV. p. 7;h i 

To the ancient sites (observes Colo- j 
iicl Leake) which are so numerous iu ! 
the great valleys watered by the Lower 1 


Acheron, the Lower Thyaniis, and their 
tributaries, it is a moj’tifying diHai>]»oiiit- 
meiit to the geogiapher ia>t to be able 
to apply ,a single name with absolute 
certainty,” 

The miiaher of those sites affords one 
among many presumptions tluit each 
must have been individually incou- 
sidcrable. 

“ Demostheiies, lie ilaloucso, ch. 7, 
1). 84 11; Strabo, vii. p. i>-4. 
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over a targe portion of the other Epirots Even in the time 
*0f liitey covered a large inland territory, though their portion 

was confined. From the narrative of Tliucydidos, we 
gather that all the Epirots, though held together by no political 
^ union, wre yet wiHing enough to combine for purposes of aggres- 
f skin and plunder. The (Jhaonians enjoyed a higher military repu- 
4 tation than the rest. But the account which Thucydides gives of 
V their expedition against Akarnania exhibits a blind, rt^oklesb, 
N hoaatful impetuosity, which contrasts strikingly with the methodical 
jttnd orderl) march of their Greek allies and companions.^ 

To collect the few particulars known, respecting these ruder com- 
"munities adjaepnito Greece, is a task indispensable for the just 
Comprehension of the Grecian world, and for the appre^eiation of 
the Greeks themselves by comparison or contrast with their con- 
; temporaries. Indispensable as it is, liow(»ver, it ciin hardly be ren¬ 
der^ in itself interesting to the reader, who^c patience 1 have to 
‘ bespei^k by assuring him that the facts hereafter to be recounted 
of Grecian history would be only half uuderbtood without this pre- 
liminary survey of the landb around. 

:i Skj^isx, c. 32; Pauaaiiias, i. 11; Jus- I Thucydides, who was a minor at the 
xVii, i6, I beginning of the Peloponnesiaii war—> 

, That the An'hijhan of Justin is the seems probable, 

as the Ihiirypas of Pausamiis— | - Thucyd. ii. Si, 

4|>erhat)3 also the same as T/mryps in 
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